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Cyder,                  — 

418 

Kilburn-water,            — 

435 

Dewberry-bush, 

ib. 

Diabetes,                 — 

ib. 

Lackey-moth,             — 

ib. 

Dog's-tail.grass, 

419 

Letter,                 — 

ib. 

Dargon's-blood, 

ib. 

Liverwort,             — 

436 

Draining,  (with  a  Cut), 

ib. 

Lock,                 — 

437 

Dung,                     — 

421 

Logic,                   — 

ib. 

Dung.hills,                 -— 

ib. 

Manure, 
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Manure,                 — 

438 

Slugs 

— 

448 

Mercury,                 — 

lb. 

Spice, 

— 

ib. 

Mildew,                  — 

ib. 

>Spider,  the  Red 

)         ~— 

449 

Mill,                     — 

439 

Stove, 

— 

,b. 

Moss,                     — 

ib. 

Strangury, 

— 

ib. 

Nettle,                  — 

ib. 

Tamarisk, 

— . 

45« 

Tanning, 

— 

451 

Oil,                    — 

440 

Teeth, 

— 

ib. 

Opodeldoc,                  — 

ib. 

Tulip-tree, 

— 

ib. 

Ornithologt,             — 

ib. 

Turnep, 

— 

ib. 

Paint,                      — 

442 

Wasp, 

_ 

4Ji 

Parsnep,                 — . 

443 

Waste-Lands, 

— 

ib. 

Peat,                 — 

ib. 

Water,  (with  a 

Cut), 

ib. 

Pichurim  Beans, 

444 

\1i1l- 

— 

453 

Plants,                     — 

ib. 

Weather-glass, 

— 

ib. 

Plant-louse,             — 

445 

Wheat, 

— 

454 

Privies,                 — 

ib. 

Winnow, 

— . 

lb. 

Pruning,                 — 

ib. 

Worms, 

— 

ib. 

Rat,                        — 

447 

Yellow, 

_ 
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Red-ink,                 — 

ib. 

Rope,             — 

ib. 
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Rust,                         — 

ib. 
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Scarborough-water,         — 
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Sea.  Plantain,             —- 
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To  the  Correspondi/tg  Synonyms,  or  Inversions  of  Termfj 
occurring  in  the  Fourth   Volume, 


Salt. clod  ;  see  Sea-sludge. 

vSalt  of  Glass  ;  see  Sandiver. 

Sallow. willow  ;  see  Willow. 

Samphire,  the  Marsh  ;  see  Salt- 
'vvort,   the  Jointed. 

Samphire,  the  Shrubby  ;  see  Salt- 
wort, the  Jointed. 

Scab,  in  Dogs  ;  see  Dog. 

Scarlet  Tree-mite  ;   see  Spider, 
the  Red. 

Sea-arrow-  grass ;     see  Arrow- 
grass. 

Sea-barley  ;  see  Barley. 

Sea. beet  ;  see  Beet. 

Sea-belt  j    see   Sea-wrack,    the 
Sweet. 

Sea. bindweed  ;  see  Bindweed. 

Sea- Buckthorn  ;  see  Buckthorn, 
the  Sea; 

Sea-calf ;   see  Seal. 

Sea-meadow-grass  ;     see    Mea- 
dow-grass. 

Sea-moss  ;  see  Coralline^ 

Sea-onion  ;  see  Squill,  the  Com- 
mon. 

Sea-pea  ;  see  Pea. 

Sea-purslane  \   see  Orache,    the 
Shrubby. 

Sea- reed;  see  Mat  weed,  the  Sea. 

Sea-star-wort  ;    see    Starwort, 
the  Sea. 

Sea-waure ;  see  Sea- wrack. 

Seville-orange  ;  see  Orange. 

Seydschutz  water;  see  Sedlitz- 
.water. 

Shab  ;  see  Scab. 

Sharpling ;     see    Stickle-back, 
the  Common. 
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Sheep-fag  ;  seep.  6r. 

Shrub-stone-crop  j      see     Salt- 
wort. 

Sight  ;  see  Dimness. 

Silk-plant  ;  see  Swallow-wort, 
the  Common. 

Similor  ;  see  Zinc. 

Sithe  ;  see  Sythe. 

Skegs  ;   see  Oat. 

Slate-coal  5   see  Coal, 

Sole ;  see  Soal. 

Somnambulism  ;  see  Sleep-walk- 
ing. 

Sour-croute ;  see  Crout. 

Sour- trefoil ;     see    Sorrel,   the 
Common. 

Spanish   Fly  ;     see    Fly,     the 
Spanish. 

Spanish  Lilac;  see    Lilac,    the 
Common. 

Spear-thistle  ;  see  Thistle, 

Spelt  ;  3ce  Wheat. 

Spicknel  ;  see  Spignel. 

Spinell  ;  see  Ruby. 

Spunk  ;  see  Touchwood* 

Square  Barley  ;  see  Bere^ 

Squash  ;  see  Gourd. 

St.    James's  Wort  ;    see   Ragi 
wort,  the  Common. 

Starwort,  the  Watef  ;  see  Star- 
grass. 

Stinking  Flower-de-luce  ;    see 
Flower-de-luce. 

Storm-glass ;  see  Weather-glass* 

Strasburgh.  turpentine  ;  see  Tur- 
pentine. 

Strawberry- trefoil  ;  see  Trefoil. 

Stricken  j  see  Quarter-evil. 
b  Suffolk, 
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Suffolk,  or    Skim. cheese  ;    see 
Cheese. 

Sugar-cane  ;  see  Sugar, 

Sulphuric-acid  ;    see  Vitriolic- 
^cid. 

Summer. barley  ;  see  barley. 

Sun. fish  ;  see  Shark,  the  Back- 
ing. 

Sweet-cicely ;  see   Cicely,    the 
Sweet. 

Swine-pock  ;  see  Chicken.pock 
(in  Supplem.}. 

Swine's. cress ;  seeScurvy.grass. 

Swiss-cheese  ;  see  Cheese. 

Sympathetic  Ink  ;  see  Ink. 

Tangle  j     see  Sea-wrack,    the 
Esculent. 

Terras ;  see  Tarras. 

Threshing  ;  see  Thrashing. 

Tine-tare  ;  see  Vetch,  the  Corn. 

Tombac  ;  see  Zinc. 

Traas  ;  see  Tarras. 

Tree. mo -s  ;  see  Liverwort,  the 
Officinal  Stringy. 

Trefoil. buck -bean  ;    see  Buck- 
bean. 

Venice-turpentine  ;  see  turpen- 
tine. 

Venice-treacle  ;     see    Treacle, 
the  Venice. 
•  Wakefulness  ;  see  Waking. 

Water-chickweedjsecSrar-grass. 

Watcr-crow-foot  ;    see   Crow- 
foot (in  Supplem.) 

Water-crowfoot,    the    Round, 
leaved  ;    see  Crowfoot. 

Water-dropwort ;      see  Drop- 
wort. 

Water- fennel  ;  see  Star.grass. 

Water-flower-de-luccj  see  Flow- 
er-de-luce. 

Water-rat  ;  see  Rat. 

Water-starwort ;  see  Star.grass. 

Watering  of  Gardens  ;  see  Kit- 
chen garden. 


Way-thistle  ;  see  Saw-wort, 

Weeping- willow  ;  see  Willow, 
Westphalia-cheese  ;  see  Cheese. 

Wey  ;  see  Weigh. 

Whipt. syllabub  ;  see  Syllabub, 

Whistling-swan  ;  see  Swan,  the 
Wild. 

Whitloe  ;  see  Whitlow. 

Wild-basil  ;   see  Thvme. 

Wild  Burnet  ;  see  Burnet,  the 
Great. 

Wild-liquorice;  seeMilk- vetch. 

Wild- thyme  ;  sec  Thyme. 

Willow,  the  Sweet  ;  see  Gale, 
the  Sweet. 

Willow-berb,  the  Hooded  ;  see 
Scull-cap  ;    the  Common. 

Willow-herb,  the  Purple.spik- 
ed  ;    see  Loose. strife,  the  Purple. 

Wiltshire-cheese  ;  see  Cheese. 

Winnowing,  machine  ;  seeWin. 
now. 

Wolf's-bane,  the  Great ;  see 
Leopard's-bane. 

Wood- strawberry  ;  see  Straw- 
berry. 

Wormseed  ;  see  Mustard,  the 
Common  Hedge. 

Wprt-cress  ;  see  Scurvy-grass. 

Xanthoxylon  ;  see  Zanthoxylon 

Yellow  Bed-straw  ;  see  Cheese- 
rennet. 

Yellow  Dead-nettle  ;  see  Wea- 
sel-snout. 

Yellow  Gum  ;  see  Gum  (in 
Supplem.) 

Yellow.flag ;  see  Flower-de. 
luce. 

Yellow  Hercules ;  see  Zan- 
thoxylon. 

Yew-leaved  Fir;  see  Fir-tree. 

Yorkshire  Sanicle  :  see  Butter- 
wort. 
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PLATES 

IN    THE    FOURTH    VOLUME. 

I.  White  Saxifrage,  p.  25. 

II.  Mr.  Antis's  Improved  Spinning- Wheel,  p.  Ii5. 

III.  Mr.  Robert  Salmon's  Improved  Machine  for  cutting  Straw, 
p.  1^2. 

IV.  Count  Ri ESC h's  newly  invented  Straw-cutter,  p.   153 — ^6. 

V.  Mr.  Andrew  Meikle's  Improved  Thrashing  Machine,  p.  209, 

VI.  Mr.  Besant's  Undershot  Water-wheel;  and  Mr.  T.  A, 
Knight's  Drill  Machine,  p.  248. 

VII.  Washing  Machine  invented  in  Germany,  p.  290. 

VIII.  Mr.  H.  Sarjeant's  Machine  for  raising  Waver,   297-98. 

IX.  Rev.  T.  C.  Munning's  Turnip. Drill;  Mr.  Lester's  Culti- 
vator; and  Mr.  Eccleston's  Peat. Borer  (PL  I.  Suppl.)  p.  416. 

X.  Messrs.  T.  and  J.  Polfreeman's  Improved  Winnowing  Ma« 
chine,  p.  454. 

N.B.  Se'veral  dutind  objeds  having  occasionally  been  represented 
in  one  and  the  same  Plate,  the  Reader  ought  to  be  apprized,  that  he 
<will  meet  ivith  the  respeii't've   D.scriptions  of 

Mr.  Besant's  Undershot  Water-wheel,  in  the  Article  Water, 
p.  298. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Munning's  Turnip-drill,  under  the  Article  Turnep, 
p.  247. 

Mr.  Eccleston's  Peat-borer,  in  the  Article  Peat,  of  the  Sup, 
plement,  pp.  443—44. 


ERRATA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 

Page  248,  Col.  1,  line      4,  dele  \I*late  II,  Supplement.] 

n."  n  '  298,  — —  1,         <         dele,  in  the  two  last    lines,  the  words, 

*' Plate  II.  for  the Supplement;'^and  read, 
"  in  the  same  Plate  which  is  annexed 
to  the  Article  Turnep,  p.  248,  of  this 
Volume." 

■    '   ■  415,     '       2, 39,  read,   aquatilis. 

-        418,  ■  2, 25,  read,    ccesius. 

In  the  pages  :  for  225,  read  425  ;  for  228,  read  4f28  3   for  229,  J^ead 

429  J  for  230,  read  430. 
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RUM 

RUFF,  or  Trhiga  pugnax,  L. 
a  bird  of  passage,  frequenting 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  and  va- 
rious other  parts  of  Britain,  early 
in  the  spring;  and  disappearing 
about  Michaelmas. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  March, 
or  early  in  April,  RufFs,  for  a  short 
time,  visit  Martin  Mere,  in  Lanca- 
shire ;  where  they  are  taken  in 
clap-nets,  to  the  number  of  40  or 
50  dozen  in  a  season  ;  and  fattened 
for  the  table  :  the  food  commonly 
employed,  is  bread  andmilk,hemp- 
seed,  boiled  wheat,  and  sugar : 
thus,  in  about  a  fortnight  they  be- 
come extremely  fat ;  and  are  ge- 
nerally sold  at  2s.  and 2s.  6d.  each. 
Being  of  an  irascible  disposition,  it 
is  erroneously  supposed  that  these 
birds  must  be  fed  in  dark  places  j 
k-st,  on  the  admission  of  light,  they 
should  destroy  each  other  by  com- 
bat. 

RufFs  are  dressed  for  the  table, 
with  their  intestines,  like  snipes  ; 
and,  when  killed  at  the  critical 
time,  are  by  epicures  considered 
the  most  delicious  of  morsels. 

RUM,  a  spirituous  liquor  which 
is  distilled  from  sugar-canes. 

Tiie  best  state  in  which  rum  can 
be  imported  or  preserved,  is  that  of 
j-edtified  spirit  ;  as  it  may  thus  be 
conveyed  in  one  half  of  its  usual 
compass,  and  afterwards  reduced 
to  the    proper  degree    of    proof 
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strength,  by  means  of  spring- wa- 
ter. It  would,  likewise,  in  this 
state  be  better  calculated  for  punch, 
both  on  account  of  its  finer  flavour, 
and  because  the  strength  of  the 
mixture  may  be  then  more  uni- 
formly regulated.  Farther,  frau- 
dulent persons  would  now  be  pre- 
vented from  adulterating  it  with 
mat:  spirits,  and  also  from  dulci- 
fying  or  sweetening  it  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  andsimilarpernicious  drugs. 

Pure,  old  rum,  is  incomparably 
more  wholesome  than  brandy  ;  Dr. 
Short,  therefore,  preters  it  lo  any 
other  spirit,  both  as  a  cordial,  and 
for  making  punch.  It  softens  a:;d 
dilates  the  alimentary  canal,  while 
it  promotes  a  more  regular  perspi- 
ration, as  well  as  the  discharge  of 
urine.  It  is  also  of  greater  service 
in  nephritic  complaints ;  and,  where 
the  constitution  is  broken  by  hard 
or  long-continued  drinking.  Dr.  S. 
recommends  it  in  small  quantities, 
as  being  well  adapted  to  raise  and 
preserve  tiic  tone  of  the  stomach.-— 
We  deem  it,  however,  necessary 
to  observe,  that  such  stimulating 
liquors  are  in  no  case  absolutely 
salubrious,  and  ought  to  be  resort- 
ed to  only  as  medicines. — See  Ar- 
eack.  Brandy,  and  Gin. 
Running-Thkush.  SeeFRUSH, 
RuNNET.     See  Rennet. 

RUPTURE,  or  a  partial  protru- 
sion of  an  intestine,  is  one  of  those 
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complaints  which  has  lately  become 
so  general,  especially  among  the 
labouring  classes,  as  to  induce  be- 
nevolent persons  in  the  British  me- 
tropolis to  institute  a  society  for  the 
rdiirfof  the  uufortuMtftpoor  aflflid-  , 
ed  with  this  malady,  under  the  di- 
rection of  ^Ir.  TuRNBULL. 

The  places  in  which  riiptures 
generally  api>ear,  are  the  groin, 
scrotum,  upper  and  anterior  part 
of  tlie  thigh,  the  navel,  and  between 
the  abdominal  muscles.  The  tu- 
mor most  frequently  consists  of  a 
portion  either  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
or  of  the  omentum  (known  by  the 
name  of  caiilj  or  sometimes  even 
of  both  J  though  instances  have  oc- 
curred of  the  liver,  stomach,  spleen, 
bladder,  &c.  having  formed  the 
contents. — From  the  nature  and 
situation  of  parts,  the  different  spe- 
cies are  distinguished  and  named  : 
thiis,  a  rupttjre  is  called  inguinal, 
when  situated  in  the  groin  ;  but, 
when  proceeding  down  to  the  scro- 
tam,  which  is  often  the  case,  it  re- 
ceives the  appellation  of  scrotal; 
v^hen  occurring  on  the  thigh,  it  is 
termed  Jemoral ;  and,  when  the 
.'ravel  is  the  part  3ffe6\.ed,vmlilical. 
The  size  of  the  sac  varies  according 
to  the  stage  of  the  disorder  :  at  the 
beginning  it  appears  small,  but  by 
degrees  increases. 

Sr/mptoms  :  An  elastic  white 
swelling,  attended  witli  pain,  which 
becomes  more  violent  on  every 
"exertion^  nausea;  vomiting;  and 
obstru6lion  of  the  bowels.  When 
the  tumor  is  produced  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  gut,  without  containing 
any  feces,  th^  surface  will  be  found 
smooth  or  equal ;  and,  if  compress- 
ed, quickly  resomes  its  former  sizft 
oh  removing  tire  finger.  On  the 
contrary,  when  hard  feces  are  con- 
tained in  an  intestinal  rupture  of 
long  staliding,  ttcy  will  be  obvious 
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from  considerable  inequalities.— 
Should  a  portion,  both  of  intestine 
and  caul,  be  included  in  the  sac,  it 
will  then  be  unequal  and  soft ;  but, 
if  arising  frennthe  caui  ^h^  jtl>«re 
wiilbe  no.n6stri>«3ii)n  »f  theboiV£h. 
The  ijiguinal  rapture  begins  in 
the  groin,  and  gradually  descends 
ihloTTie  scrotum,  or  into  the  labia 
vaginae.  Th^  feinoral  hernia  occurs 
more  frequently  in  women  ;  and  is 
often  mistaken  for  the  former^ 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  observer, 
that  thte  tumor  in  tlie  lattet  u 
deeper ;  and  that  the  ring  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  which  in  this 
case  lies  above  the  swelling,  in  that 
of  the  juguinal  kind,  entirely  sur- 
rounds the  diseased  pajt. 

The  event  of  this  malady  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  substnnee  in- 
cluded. If  the  protruded  parts  be 
not  timely  reduced,  the  most  fatal 
Consequences,  such  as  strifture, 
inflammation,  and  mortitication, 
may  be  apprehended  ;  though  the 
portion  of  uitestiue,  thus  strangu- 
lated; be  inconsidefablc  5  but,  if 
the  caiU  alone  be  propelled,  it  is 
seldoni  attended  with  danger ;  be- 
cause this  membrane  is  not  of  such 
importance  in  the  animal  economy 
as  the  viscera  and  intestines. 
-  Causes :  As  ruptures  uniformly 
takft  place 'in  consequence  of  local 
debility,  it  follows,  that  whatever 
may  have  such  elFe6t,  will  also  oc- 
casion a  protrusion  of  parts  from 
their  natural  situation ;  for  instance, 
all  violent  bodily  exercise,  singing, 
crying,  lifting  heavy  burthens,quick 
and  sudden  motions,  leaping,  fall- 
ing, &c.  every  forcible  compressiort 
of  the  abdortiinal  viscera  by  too 
narrow  garments,  such  as  stays, 
or  waistbands.  Hence  soldiers, 
Singers,  dancers;  porters,  and  wo- 
rtien  of  difficult  partiirition,  are  very 
subjdft  to  fhi»  malady  .—In  chiU 
•    ■     '       '    dren. 
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6reu,.  it  often  proceeds  from  crying, 
obstru6tion  of  the.  bowels^  flatu- 
lence, and  the  negleft  of  nurses. 
It-luis  also  been  remarked,  thatthe 
iiihabitants  of  those  countries  where 
oil  forms  a  considerable  article  of 
diet,  are  exceedingly  liable  to  rup- 
tures.        ""     . 

Cure  :  The  first  objed  should  be 
to  reduce  the  protruded  parts,  be- 
fore a  strangulation  takes  place. 
For  this  purpose,  the  patient  must 
be  laid  on  his  back  ;  the  head  being 
low,  and  the  breech  elevated  by 
pillows.  Warm  fomentations  of 
rnild  aromatic  and  emollient  sub- 
stances, such  as  cliamomile-flowers, 
h>allows,  &c.  are  next  to  be  em- 
plbyedj  the  effe6ts  of  which  uill 
be  greatly  promoted  by  injeding  a 
decoftion  of  similar  herbs  with  a 
table  spoonful  or  two  of  sweet  oil. 
After  having  persevered  in  these 
applications  for  some  time,  at- 
tempts should  be  made  to  reduce 
tl>e  tumor  by  gentle  pressure ;  and, 
if  this  prove  ineffectual,  greater  force 
must  be  used,  yet  so  that  the  ope- 
rator, wliile  he  presses  with  the 
palm  of  his  hand,  may  re-condu6t 
tlie  projecting  part  with  his  fingers, 
tlirough  the  same  aperture  through 
which  it  had  been  protruded,  close- 
ly- following  its.  natural  direction, 
Thas,  if  the  hernia  be  in  the  groin 
or  scrotum,  the  pressure  must  be 
made  obliquely  upwards  and  out- 
wards ;  in  femoral  cases,  it  should 
be  performed  direCtly  upwards ;  and 
umbilical  ruptures  are  reposed  by 
compressing  then*  backwards. 

The  greatest  benefit  has  been 
derived  from  the  application  of  vi- 
triolic aether  to  the  swelling,  so  as 
to  evaporate  this  volatile  liquor  by 
gradually  dropping  it  on  the  part 
affected.  If  the  patient  be  of  a 
plethoric  habit,  copious  bleeding 
becomes  necessary  5  as  it  occasions 
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relaxation,  and  prevents  inflamma- 
tion. In  order  to  preserve  the  part 
in  its  natural  situation,  and  to  pre- 
vent a  relapse,  after  it  has  been  re- 
duced, a  sufficient  degree  of  pres- 
sure must  be  applied  to  the  rup- 
tured spot ;  an  objeCt  which  will  be 
most  effeftuallyattained  by  a  spring 
truss.  This  instrument  is  manu- 
factured in  a  superior  manner  by- 
Mr.  Savigny,  of  King-sti-eet,  Co- 
vent-garden. 

The  reduSHon  of  umlilical  rup- 
tures, if  timely  undertaken,  i& 
mostly  effected  by  the  application 
of  a  bandage. — If,  however,  the 
treatment  before  stated,  should  not 
be  attended  with  success,  but  the 
pain  and  other  symptoms  increase, 
recourse  ought  immediately  to  be 
bad  to  a  skilful  surgeon  j  as  pro- 
crastination may  render  tlie  malady 
incurable. 

RUPTURE- WORT,theSMooTH, 
or  Heniiaria  glabra,  L,  an  indige- 
nous perennial  plant,  which  grows  ' 
in  gravelly  soils,  and  flowers  in  the'-i! 
montlis  of  July  and  August. — ^This  " 
herb  is.  according  to  Dr.  Wither- 
ing, both  saline  and  astringent; 
its  expressed  juice  removes  specks 
from  the  eyes  ;  and,  when  taken 
internally,  it  is  likewise  said  to  in- 
ciease  the  secretions  by  the  kid- 
nies.— -Bautsch  has  employed  it 
in  tanning.' — Cows  and  horses  eat 
die  plant ;  and,  though  rejeSed  by 
hogs  ai>d  goats,  it  is  much  relished 
by  sheep. 

RUSH,  or  Juncus,  L.  a  genus  of 
plants,  comprising  36  species,  of 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Wither- 
ing 17,  but  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Smith  19,  are  indigenous  :  of  these, 
the  following  are  the  principal  j 
viz.    -  ■'  .     '     .     -   . 

1 .  •  The  squarrosus.     See'  Mos  s- 
-  RUSH.    ■       •  . 

2.  The  conglomeratus,  Round- 
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HEADED,  or  ClUSTFR-FLOWFRED 

Rush,  giows  in  moist  meadows 
and  heaths,  where  it  flowers  in  the 
month  of  July  or  August.  It  is 
employed  by  the  lower  classes  to 
form  Tush-lighls,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  peeled  in  autumn  on  three 
sides,  and  dipped  in  melted  tallow. 
The  soil  producing  this  plant,  ge- 
nerally contains  a  stratum  oi peat. 

3.  Ther/?//itt5, CoMMoxorSoFT 
Rush,  or  Skaves,  thrives  in  wet 
meadows  and  pastures ;  flowers 
from  June  to  August. — It  is  eaten 
by  horses  and  goats ;  is  also  used 
for  rush-lights,  like  the  preceding 
species  ;  and  sometinus  manufac- 
tured into  slight  baskets. — ^Tlie 
common  rush  is  cut  about  jVIid- 
svuiimer,  in  the  vicinity  of  Farn- 
ham,  and  dried  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  hay  ;  after  which  it  is  form- 
ed into  a  kind  of  vioic,  and  shel- 
tered till  the  succeeding  spring, 
■when,  on  account  of  its  toughness, 
it  is  usefully  employed  for  bands, 
or  ties,  in  fastening  hops  to  the 
poles. — In  a  fresh  state,  it  is  farther 
convened  into  brooms,  or  besoms, 
fqr  blacksmiths,  and  other  artisans 
uorking  in  metals. 

All  the  species  of  Rush  grow  in 
■wet  situations,  and  have  therefore 
been  sown  on  the  banks  of  canals, 
in  order  to  consolidate  the  earth. 
But,  as  tliey  frequently  abound  on 
lands,  that  would  otlierwLse  be  pro- 
dudive,  different  means  have  been 
adopted,  with  a  view^  to  extirpate 
them.  This  purpose  has  been  at- 
tained by  ploughing  otie  furrow, 
and  harrowing  in  a  considerable 
quantity  of  dung ;  after  wliich  a 
crop  of  oats  is  taken.  Another 
method  consists  in  pulling  them 
out  by  the  roots  in  July,  and  expos- 
ing them  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
tiU  tolerably  dry.  They  are  then 
fraduailjr  btirnt,   and  their  ashes 
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spread  on  the  land,  thus  affording 
an  excellent  manure.^But, in  order 
to  prevent  their  future  growth,  th« 
ground  ought  to  be  drained  ;  and, 
ifanv  rushes  appear,  they  must  be 
annually  eradicated,  and-  the  soil 
properly  rolled. 

RUSH,  the  Flowering,  or 
Watf.r  Gladiole,  Butomits  urn- 
leflatus,  L.  a  native  perennial 
plant,  growing  in  slow  streams  and 
muddy  ditches  ;  flowering  in  the 
month  of  June  or  July. — ^This 
beautiful  herb  is  a  great  ornament 
to  the  banks  of  our  rivers  and 
marshy  ditches :  it  is  refused  by 
every  species  of  cattle.  From  its 
strong  leaves,  the  Dutch  manu- 
fadure  a  kind  of  carpets  and  ta- 
pestry that  are  highly  prized  ;  and 
BoHMER  observes,  that  they  may 
also  be  converted  into  baskets,  for 
packing  fruit  and  other  commo- 
dities. 

RUSH,  the  Hare's-tail,  or 
Singi.e-headed  Cotton-grass, 
Erhpliorum  vag'tvatum,  L,  a  pe- 
rennial plant,  found  in  marshy 
heaths,  o\\  bogs  and  moors ;  prin- 
cipally in  the  northern  counties  of 
Britain. — The  wh.ole  plant,  previ- 
onsly  to  its  flowering  in  June,  i% 
eaten  with  great  avidity  by  sheep ; 
and  it  is  asserted  by  shepherds,  that-' 
these  animnls  will,  after  being  re-^ 
duced  by  hunger,  recover  more 
speedily,  and  thrive  much  better  on 
the  hare's-tail  rush,  than  on  tur- 
nips. In  a  ripe  state,  however,  it 
is  chiefly  used  for  rush-lights  :  the 
wt)ol,  or  down  growing  on  this 
plant,  though  short  and  brittle, 
njay  be  applied  to  similar  purposes 
with  those  of  the  Cotton-crass. 

RUSH-GRASS,  the  Prickxy, 
or  Lokg-rooted,  Schcenus  Ma- 
r'lscus,  L.  a  native  plant,  which 
grows  in  marshes,  p>onds,  and 
bogs,  where  it  flowers  hi  th<? 
months 
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months  of  July  and  August. — ^Tlils 
species  is  injurious  to  cows.  It 
frequently  abounds  in  pools  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  form  floating  islands 
by  its  interwoven  roots  :  the  stalks 
attain  from  two  to  six  feet  in 
height,  and  are  principally  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute  for  straw  in 
thatching  houses ;  for  which  pur- 
pose tliey  are  better  adapted. 

RUST,  denotes  t!ie  calces,  or 
vulgarly  the  flowers  of  metals, 
which  are  generally  produced  by 
exposure  to  moist  air,  or  in  damp 
Bituationsj  tliough  the  former  may 
also  be  obtained  avtiticially,  by  cor- 
roding or  dissolving  metals,  in  a 
proper  Menstruum  (which  see)  5 
and  in  which  case  it  is  termed  a 
magistery. 

Having  already  pointed  out  (vol. 
iii.  p.  30),  a  few  general  methods 
of  preserving  iron  from  rust,  we 
shall,  at  present,  only  add  a  receipt 
by  which  the  latter  may  be  re- 
moved. It  consists  in  combining 
a  certain  proportion  of  quick-lime 
with  mutton  fat,  into  balls,  which 
niu^t  be  rubbed  on  the  utensil,  till 
it  has  entirely  obliterated  the  rust : 
after  this  coating  has  remained  for 
a  few  days  on  the  metal,  it  is  re- 
moved with  coarse  flannel  or  other 
rugs;  when  another  composition, 
made  of  equal  parts  of  charcoal, 
red  calx  of  vitriol,  and  drying  oil,  is 
applied  by  continued  fridion,  till 
tlie  surface  be  restored  to  its  pris- 
tine brightness. 

RUST,  or  RuBiGO,  in  vegetable 
economy,  is  a  disorder  atteding 
certain  plants.  It  consists  of  a  fer- 
fuginous  powder  scattered  beneath 
the  leaves,  principally  of  the  Ladies- 
mantle,  Stone- bramble,  and  Rag- 
wort, especially  if  these  vegetables 
grow  in  a  burnt,  woody  soil. 

Dr.  Darwin  conjeftures  the 
iruf't  to  be  a  fungus,  similar  to  the 
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MILDEW,  which  resembles  certain 
kinds  of  liverwort,  and  grows  be- 
neath the  leaves  of  plants  that  are 
previously  diseased.  He  conceives 
that  it  may  be  prevented,  or  de- 
stroyed, by  exposing  such  vegeta- 
bles to  greater  light  and  ventilation, 
in  the  manner  already  described, 
vol.  iii.  p.  198. 

lluTA-BAGA.     See  Turnip. 

RYE,  or  Secale,  L.  a  genus  of 
exotic  plartLs,  comprising  live  spe- 
cies, one  of  which  only  is  raised 
in  Britain,  namely,  the  Cercale, 
or  Common  Rye.  It  was  supposed 
by  LiNN.iius  to  be  a  native  of  the 
lale  of  Candia,  whence  it  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Britain  ; 
but  it  is  doubdess  a  northern  plant, 
as  it  thrives  and  flourishes  most 
luxuriantly  in  cold  climates. 

The  common  rye  is  divided  into 
two  varieties,  viz.  the  Spring, 
White,  or  Silvery  Ryej  and  the 
Winter,  or  Black  Rye.  Both  are 
propagated  from  seed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  2  or  2|  Winchester 
bushels  per  acre,  generally  on 
poor, dry  lime-stone,  or  sandy  soils, 
where  wheat  does  not  thrive ;  and, 
if  it  be  sown  on  such  lauds  two  or 
three  successive  years,  it  will  at  the 
end  of  that  period  rii)en  a  mondi 
earlier  dian  such  as  has,  for  a  long 
series  of  years,  been  raised  from 
strong,  cold  ground. 

I'hc  proper  season  for  committ-: 
ing  the  se^  to  the  earth,  depends 
greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  rye : 
that  for  spring  or  white  grain,  is 
from  February  to  March  ;  as  that 
for  the  black  or  winter  rye,  is 
from  the  middle  of  September  to- 
the  latter  end  of  Odobcr,  in  South 
Britiun.  Both  these  varieties,  how- 
ever, are  advantageously  sown  to- 
gether with  wheat,  at  the  rate  of 
one  peck  of  rye  with  one  busloel 
of  wheat :  the  seed  of  the  former 
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is  also  harrowed  in  among  a  thin 
crop  of  turnips,  and  boili  'iife  JcA 
o/?-'with  sheep. 

Formerly,  consl''  itities 

of  rye-meal  were  i  into 

bread  )  soraelimes  beu;  \ 

alone,  and  occasionally  a.; 11 

portion  of  wheaten  liowpr.  It  is, 
however,  seldom  used  at  present 
in  this  country,  on  account  of  its 
being  subjedl  (especially  during 
hot  summers  that  succeed  a  wet 
spring)  to  a  disease,  known  in 
France  under  the  name  of  ergo* ; 
but  which  is  called  in  England, 
horned  rye,  spur,  or  horn-seed.  The 
grain  thus  affedcd  grows  out  into 
large  horns,  containing  a  mixture 
of  black  and  white  farinaceous 
powder  ;  and  is  said  to  appear  as  if 
it  were  pierced  by  inserts,  which 
are  conieftured  to  cause  the  dis- 
ease. JBy  the  use  of  such  damaged 
grain,  the  poorer  classes  of  people, 
both  in  France  and  England,  have 
otten  been  afBifted  with  fatal  dis- 
orders, accompanied  with  extreme 
debility  and  gangrene,  or  mortifica- 
tion of  the  extremities.  Horned  rye 
is  equally  fatal  to  brutes  ;  sheep, 
dogs,  swine,  deer ;  nay,  geese, 
ducks,  and  other  p>oultr)',  that  were 
fed  with  it,  by  way  of  experiment, 
became  violently  convulsed,  and 
died  in  great  agonies.  So  delete- 
rious, indeed,  are  its  effects,  that  it 
has  even  destroyed  the  dies  which 
settled  upon  it. 

i  But  tiiough  rye,  when  diseased, 
be  thus  prejudicial  to  men  and  ani- 
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somewhat  ^  later  with  horses  ana 
cows  J  or,  it  may  be  mowri  ah^ 
given  to  the  latter  in  the  !rtables.i^ 
The  straw  of  this  grain  is  excel- 
lent for  thatchingi  and  is  also  nsed 
by  brick-makers,  collar-manufat-' 
tiirers,  and  foi-  packing.  Farther, 
we  are  informed  by  Mr.  MAk- 
SHALL,  that  in  the  county  of  York 
the  farmers  always  sow  a  smnlif 
quantity  of  rye  with  their  wheat, 
which  they  believe  is  thus  pre- 
served from  the  injurious  disease, 
known  under  the  name  of  Milden'. 
Lastly,  every  kind  of  poultry  have 
such  an  antipathy  to  this  grain,' 
that  they  avoid  the  place  where  it 
vegetates  :  hence  it  has  been  ad-- 
vantageously  sown  in  head-ridges, 
around  farm-houses,  and  yards, 
as  a  kind  of  protet\ion  to  other 
grain.  '     -  '     ■ 

With  respeA  to  its  physical  pro- 
perties, we  shall  only  remark,  that 
pure  and  sound  rye,  though  less 
nutritive  than  wheat  in  a  similar 
condition,  affords  good  bread ,. 
which,  to  persons  of  a  sedentary 
life,  is  attended  with  the  beneficial 
effect  of  preventing  costiveness,  or 
obstipation  of  the  bowels. 

Rye,  the  Wild.  See  Barley, 
the  Wall. 

Rye-ghas3.  See  Darnel,  the 
Red. 
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►  SADDLE,  a  kind  of  stuft'ed 
seat,  fastened  totfae  back  of  a  horse, 
Ua  the  convenience  of  the  rider. 


Saddles  are  divided''ihto  varinm 
kinds,  according  to"  the  *puvp.<ai  s 
for' whidv  they  Predesigned;  such 
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sides  CI  ddl^'.s  ^jf- females,  &q.  N«r 
itverous  accidents,  howtnrei:,  hap- 
pening, eJtlieA"  from  felie  apirited  and 
tiirl^qlent  disposition  of  hor.^H,  or 
the  inability  of  ridors  to  Jseqp  tiiQir 
seat  irj  a  pr()}>er  and  steady  man- 
ner, ingenioue-  artists  have  con-, 
trived  meaiw  of  preventing  such 
iliisfbrtuwes.  Among  tiicse,  we 
shall  mention  Mr.  EpAi/;.  Jones;'s 
WoiT)an\  Saddle  -  tree,  with  a 
spring  head  ;  for  tlie  ijivention  of 
\«hi.i  h  he  obtained  a  patent,  in  JVby 
1-794.  He  construcls  the  near 
side  head,  or  horn  of  the  saddle- 
tree, so  as  to  drop  down  by  means 
of  a  steel,  iron,  or  other  spring  5 
and,  when  the  rider  wishes  to  djs- 
mouju,  by  pushing  the  head  or 
horn  from  her,  it  will  instantly  fall,- 
so  that  she  rnay  alight  without  dan- 
ger, in  case  the  horse  should  take^ 
fright,  or  run  away  :  thus,  her 
clothes  will  never  be  entangled  in 
the  horn,  and  all  farther  inconvc- 
ijience  arising  frona  the  common 
mode  of  constructing  saddles,  will 
be  effectually  avoided.  Such  spijng 
may  also  be  weakened,  or  strengths 
ened,  according  to  the  ability  of 
tiie  rider,  by  ipeans  of  certain 
screws ;  which,  being  turned  or 
admitted  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
near  point,  prevent  the  head  from 
faUing,  contrary  to  her  inclination, 
or  pleasure. 

In  May  1801,  a  pfitent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Walter Ingljss, 
for  a  method  of  making  saddles,  on 
a  new  and  improved  plan,  by 
\vJ)ich  the  rider  is  enabled  to  per- 
form longer  journies  on  a  roiigk' 
trotting  horse,  with  gveater  ease ' 
iban  on  any  other  saddle  hitherto 
construded  ;  and  also  for  contriv- 
ing the  stirrup- bars  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  if  a  rider  happen  to  fall 
from,.  Of  be  thrown  off  his  horse. 


lie  win,  in  cdiiscqdence;  be  immc-^^' 

diately  di.'iengaged.      This  inven- 
tion consists  in  giving  elasticity  to- 
the  seat  of  the  saddle,  by  introduc- 
ing a  spring  into  the  long  struiriing 
■web  ;  and  in  attaching  the  stirrup- 
bar    to  the   saddle,  by  means  of  a' 
bolt  connected   witli   the  rider,  in 
such  a  manner,  that,  on.  falling  otF, 
or  being  thrown,    he    draws  the 
bolt  or  fastehing,  and  the  stirrup 
i->. pfirted  from  the  saddle.     For  a" 
minute  account  of  this  patent^  the' 
reader  will  consult  the  15th  vol.  of" 
the  Repertorif  of  Arts,  &c.   where- 
3  full  specilication  is  given,  and 
illustrated  with  an  engraving, 

SAFFLOWER,  or  Bastard- 
Saffron,  Carthamus,  L.  a  genus- 
of  exotic  plants,  comprising  ten 
species,  the  principal  of  which  is- 
the  tiuciorius.  Common  or  Dyer's- 
Safflower.  It  is  a  native  of  Egypt,' 
and  the  warmer  climates  of  Asia?  is' 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent- 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  l^jvant ;  whence' 
considerable  quantities  are  annual-" 
ly  imported  into  Britain. 

The  Safflower  is  propagated  by 
the  seed,   early  in  the  spring,  sow- 
ing  it  separately  in   drills,  at  the. 
distance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  from 
each  other.     In  the  course  of  a- 
month,  the  young  plants  will  ap- 
pear, and  at  the  expiration  of  a  si- 
milar period,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
hoe  the  ground,  leaving  them  six 
inches  apart.      A  second   hoeing' 
will  likewise  be  proper,  when  the" 
plants  should  be    thinn<?d   to  the 
distance  at  which  they  are  intended 
to  remain.      If  the  soil  be  stirred  a 
third  time,    no    farther   attention 
will  be  required,   till  the  flowers . 
appear  :   the  small  blossoms,  which 
form  the  compound  flowers,  ought 
to  be  cut  in  succession,  as  they  at* 
tain  to  maturity  :  and  then  gradu- 
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ally  dried  in  a  kiln,  of  a  moderate 
heat.     In  order  to  procure  seed  for 
a  future  crop,   some  of  the  plants 
should  be  left,  till  they  areperfeft- 
ly  ripe  J    but  Beckmann  advises 
not  to  choose  any  of  the  prickly 
plants   for  such  purpose  ;    as  they 
will  re-produce  very  small  flowers. 
He  farther  observes,  that  the  Saf- 
liower  growing  in  Germany,  might 
be  tully  equal    to  that  imported 
from  Turkey,  if  similar  pains  were 
taken  in  drying  and  preparing  the 
flowers,   previously  in  salt-water, 
as  well  as  in  choosing  the  proper 
soil.     In  the  latter  respeft,   agri- 
cultural writers   are  not  agreed  ; 
for,  in  rich  land,  the  plant  seldom 
flowers  till  late  in  autumn  ;  while, 
in  a  poor  dry  ground,  it  is  in  bloom 
at  an  earlier  period ;  but  the  flowers 
are  smaller,  and  yield  a  less  portion 
of  colouring  matter.  On  the  whole, 
a  moderately  dry  andwell-mannred 
soil,  appears  to  be  best  adapted  to 
its  culture,  especially  if  it  be  sown 
early  in  February  ;  as  the  young 
plants  are  not  liable  to  be  injured 
by  the    vernal    frosts. — The    dry 
leaves  of  this  vegetable  are,  in  the 
winter,  eagerly  eaten  by  sheep  and 
goats. 

The  flowers  and  seeds  of  the 
bastard  saflfron  were  formerly  often 
used  medicinally  ;  but,  at  present, 
they  are  nearly  exploded,  and  the 
former  are  principally  employed  for 
dyeing  linen,  woollen,  silks,  and 
especially  cotton,  which  absorbs 
the  tinging  particles  more  easily, 
and  retains  the  volatile  hue  of  the 
safflower  much  longer,  tJian  any 
otlier  stuff.  This  plant  produces  a 
variety  of  shades,  from  a  bright- 
yellow  to  a  deep-red,  accordingly 
as  it  is  treated  with  the  addition  of 
alum,  pot-ash,  cream  of  tartar,  Je- 
inou-juice,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  indue 
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proportions. — It  pays,  on  importa* 
tion,  .1  duty  of  l^d.  per  lb. 

SAFFRON,  or  Crocus,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  consisting  of  seven 
species,  two  of  which  are  indi- 
genous :  namely, 

1.  The  saiivus  v.  officinalis. 
Common,  or  Autumnal  Saf- 
fron, thrives  in  meadows  and  pas- 
tures ;  flowers  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. It  is  cultivated  by  plant- 
ing out  the  roots  in  July,  at  the? 
distance  of  five  inches  apart,  and 
two  inches  deep,  in  a  good,  dry 
soil,  that  has  previousl)'  been  well 
ploughed,  and  manured  with  rot- 
ten dung. 

In  the  beginning  of  September, 
the  ground  ought  to  be  hoed,  and 
the  weeds  carefully  eradicated  j  as 
the  growth  of  the  saffron  w-ould 
otherwise  be  impeded.  A  sliort 
time  after,  the  flowers  will  appear 
for  several  weeks  ;  and  they  should 
be  gathered,  that  is,  the  stigmata 
fleshy  summits  of  the  pistils 


picked  off",  every  morning  in  suc- 
cession, before  they  are  fully  blown. 
Next,  these  tender  filaments  are  to 
be  gradually  dried  in  a  kiln,  and 
preserved  for  use. — A  field  of  saf- 
fron will  continue  to  be  produftive 
for  three  or  four  years,  yielding 
progressively  more  numerous  and 
larger  flowers,  as  well  as  an  in- 
crease of  bulbous  roots ;  which, 
after  that  period,  may  be  advan- 
tageously transplanted  to  another 
situation. 

Saffron  is  remarkably  fragrant, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  3  as  it  exhi- 
larates the  spirits,  when  taken  in 
small  doses;  but,  if  used  in  too 
large  portions,  it  produces  immo- 
derate mirth,  and  all  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  the  abuse 
of  spirituous  liquors.  It  imparts  a 
beautiful  colour  to  water,  wine,  or 
spirits. 
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spirits,  to  which  it  communicates 
its  virtues. 

This  drug  was  formerly  consi- 
dered an  excellent  remedy  in  hys- 
teric depressions,  originating  from 
spasms,  or  from  obstrudions  of 
the  usual  evacuations  ;  but,  in  mo- 
dem pra6tice,  it  is  seldom  employ- 
ed, though  it  forms  an  ingredient 
in  several  medicinal  preparations. 
The  best  satfron  is  that  raised  in 
England,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  breadth  of  its  blades  :  it  ought 
to  be  of  a  deep  red  or  orange  co- 
lour J  fresh  and  tough,  though 
neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist ;  and 
of  a  strong,  but  pleasant  aromatic 
odour. — It  deserves  to  be  more 
generally  known,  that  mercenary 
dealers  often  adulterate  this  valu- 
able spice  with  soffiouer,  or  with 
the  fibrils  of  dried  Icef:  the  for- 
mer pradice,  which  is  more  com- 
mon and  less  troublesome,  cannot 
be  easily  detected  ;  but  the  latter 
species  of  fraud  may  be  ascertain- 
ed by  infusing  a  few  threads  of 
suspefted  saft'ron  in  a  wine  glass- 
ful of  simple  water ;  and  if,  after 
standing  24  hours,  the  liquor  ac- 
quire only  a  pale-yellow  tint,  in- 
stead of  a  bright-red  hue.,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  it  is  not  genuine. 
— On  importation,  it  pays  2s.  Qd. 
per  lb. 

2.  The  vermis,  Spring  or  Gar- 
den Crocus,  is  found  in  mea- 
dows, chiefly  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham :  it  flowers  in  the  month 
of  March. — ^I'his  species  is  propa- 
gated l^'  seeds  in  gardens,  for  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers,  which  form 
a  principal  ornament  in  vernal 
nosegays. 

Saffron,  the  Meadow.  Sec 
Meadow-Saffron. 

SAGE,  or  Salvia,  L.  a  genus  of 
plants  comprising  O'O  species  3  of 
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which  the  following  are  the  pria-« 
cipal,  V  z, 

1 .  The  Pratensis  ;  and, 

2.  The  Vtihcnaca.   See  Claky. 

3.  The  Officinalis,  or  Com- 
mon Large  Sage,  is  a  native 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  cultivated  in  British  gar- 
dens, for  culinary  purposes.  — 
There  are  several  varieties  of 
this  species,  namely,  the  commoa 
green  sage,  the  wormwood  sage  j 
the  green  and  red  sage,  both  with 
variegated  leaves ;  and  a  peculiar 
kind  with  red  or  blackish  leaves  j 
the  last  of  which  is  most  common- 
ly cultivated,  together  with  the 
wormwood-sage.  — Their  flowers 
furnish  bees  with  honey  and  wax  ; 
the  whole  p'.ant  is  exceedingly 
grateful  to  sheep,  and  imparts  a 
delicate  flavour  to  the  flesh  of  these 
animals. 

4.  The,  tomentosa,  or  Balsamine 
Sage,  which  is  preferred  to  all  the. 
otiicr  species  for  herb-tea. 

All  the  dilfercnt  kinds  of  sage 
may  be  propagated  by  seeds  ;  but, 
as  some  of  these  useful  plants  do 
not  attain  to  perfe6tion  in  this 
country,  the  more  eligible  method 
of  raising  tliem,  is  generally  b/ 
slips. 

In  a  medicinal  view,  sage  mo- 
derately warms  and  strengthens  the 
alimentary  canal :  hence,  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits,  it  excites  appe- 
tite, and  may  be  of  service  to  per- 
sons labouring  under  ne  vous  de- 
bility. The  best  method  of  taking 
it,  is  by  an  infusion  of  the  dry 
leaves  used  as  common  tea ;  or  a 
tincture,  or  estratf ,  aiaUe  With  rec- 
tified spirit,  and  given  m  proper 
dcses.  The^e  preparations  contain 
the  whole  virtues  of  the  sage,  while 
the  distilled  water  and  essential  oil 
possess  only  the  warmth  and  aro- 
matic 
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matic  quality,  without  any  of  its 
Bitterness  or  astringency.  Wate.y 
infusions  of  tbe  lenyesj  v^^ith  tJie  ai- 
tlijijon  of  lemon-juice,  form  an  ase- 
ftfld/jiik  in  febrile  disorders,  and 
a^  verv  grateful  to  the  palate. 

SAGO,  is  the  medullary  sub- 
stance obtained  from  a  species  of 
the  Palm-tree  ^C^ffts  circinalis,  L.), 

S"  native  of  the  Molucca  and  other 
lands  of  the  East  Indies,  It  is 
tlsed  as  bread  by  the  qatives,  who 
macerate  it  in  water^  and  form  it 
into  cakes.  The  grains  of  S;igo 
sold  in  the  shops,  ai>!  prepared  in  a 
rfianner  similar  to  tbase  of  Tapioca 
(see  Cassava)  :  they  furnish  a 
nourishing  and  agreeable  jelly  with 
water,  milk,  or  broth  ;  but  they 
should  be  previously  cleaned  ;  and » 
to  dissolve  them  completely,  the 
first  decoction  should  be  strained, 
and  afterwards  boiled  a  second  tim>', 
for  about  half  an  hour.  With  a 
view  to  render  it  more  agreeable,  a 
small  portion  of  lemon-juice,  su- 
gar, and  wine,  may  be  added.  In 
tnis  state,  it  forms  an  excellent  dish 
as  a  restorative,  particu'arly  for  the 
consumptive,  convalescent,  and. 
those  whose  digestion  is  weak  or 
impaired  3  but  the  coarser  parts, 
w«ich  remain  after  straining  the  li- 
quor, should  not  be  eaten  ;  as  they 
are  too  flaulcnt  for  the  stomach  of 
iSvalids.and  afturd  little  nutriment. 
In  phthisical  ca.>es,  a  deco<5tion  of 
sago  in  milk,  will  be  the  most  pro- 
per J  for  wine  pnd  broth  can  be  al- 
lowed only  to  patit-nts  who  are 
free  from  febrile  symptoms. 

SAIL  CLOTH,  a  strong  texture, 
niade  of  hemp,  for  the  purpose  of 
stippiying  ships  with  sails. — Al- 
tfioft^h  considerable  quantities  of 
tbl^  valuable  article  are  annually 
njanufii&ured  in  Britain,  yet  as 
they  are  not  only  inadequate  to  the 
demruid  for  the  navy,  but,  being; 
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iubjcft  ta  th?  T|5/7f/t'i<»,  T-  .-,^tr,^, 
quently  less  durable  t!i 
ck)th  imp' •■'•■''  *'    "^   ^ 
rica,   we 
enpcdicui,  <i'i. 
by  which  the 

improved.  It  sni^Viy  coiiii^'.s  in 
moisteuinj;  the  warp,  in  the  lomn, 
withadc,  ')- 

stance  p!  ■  ,  .i 

l)3aLs'-tect  (alXcr  tliw  on  is  c;-.^:'.  - 
ed),  which  is  boiled  in  waiw.r:  t.'l 
it  is  convened  into  a.kli^dor  _  :.  . 
'l"he  weavers  of  this  article,  in  iki- 
tain,  employ  a  paste  made  of  fkmr 
and  water,  \yhich  necessarily  ren- 
ders the  cloth  britlle  ;  whereas,  b^ 
using  the  animal  preparation  above» 
mentioned,  tl)e  sail-clotJi  will  not 
only  be  rjendered  more  durable,  but, 
the  expence  may  be  lesscued,  and. 
an  a.  tide,  that  is  at  pr&j.ent  throwa 
away,  .may  thus  be  usefully  eai-- 
ployed. 

SAINTFOIN,  the  Common,  oTf 
Cock's  HEAD,  Hedysarum  Ono- 
Irychis,  L.  a,  native  perennial, 
plant,  which  grows  in  meadows 
atid  pastures,  on  chalky  soils, 
where  it  flowers  in  the  months,  of, 
June  and  July.  There  arc  several, 
varieties,  known  under  the  names 
of  While-flowered,  Blue-fioweied, 
Purple-flow  erexl.  Striped-flowered,, 
and  Ixjng- leaved  Hoary  Sainttoiu. 

This  pl.inl  thrives  most  luxu- 
riantly on  dry  and  chalky  lands,  iu 
high  and  exposed  situatiqns,  so 
that  its  culture  would  chiefly  bene-^ 
ht  the  Northern  parts  of  Britain  ; 
for  it  requires  no  rich  land,  but  a 
clayey  and  gravelly  bottom.~It  \%. 
propagated  from  seed  )  the  besto^, 
wliich  has  a  bright  husk ;  the  ker-! 
nc^  being  plua>p,  externally  of  a 
grey  or  bluei-h  cast,  but  when  cut, 
internally  of  a  fresh  greenish  co- 
lour. 

The  jproper  season  for  sowing" 

the 
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-4be.Cock's-head,.is  iu  the  rqonth 
j6f  Mc^rch}  .the  quantity  'of  seed 
varies,  from  one  to  four,  and  even 
,ei.^t"bushels  per  acre,  broad-cast; 
flitough  the  most  economical  me- 
thtld  is  that  of  drillin<j  it  in  rows 
f^o  feet  asunder;  by  which  half  a 
bilshel  is  sufficient  to  stock  an 
acre.  This  vegetable  is,  however, 
occasionally  sown  together  with 
.cldver^'or  with  barley,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  from  one  to  three 
aiVshets  per  acre,  to  which  5 lbs. 
gf.  trefoil  are  generally  added  ;  as 
tlie  latter  prevents  the  growth  of 
weeds,  till  the  saintfoin  has  taken 
deep  root. 

This  species  of  clover  is  one  of 
the  most  promising  plants,  which 
might  be  cultivated  in  ,  Britain  ; 
and  it  is  m.uch  to  be  regretted,  that 
its  introdudlon  should  be  almost 
totally  neglected  by  so  many  te- 
nants or  proprietors  of  poor,  shal- 
low, and  stony  soils  ;  as'  it  will 
produce,  on  their  worst  lands,  at 
least  one  ton  of  hay,  together  with 
a  considerable  after-growth  for 
grazing  cattle.  Saintfoin,  indeed, 
will  yield  abundant  crops  for  ten 
or  fifteen,  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which,  it  will  afford  an  excel- 
lent pasture  for  sheep,  during  se- 
reral  succeeding  years  ;  and,  if 
the  soil  be  rich,  it  will  produce 
two  crops  annually ;  except,  how- 
ever, in  the  first  two  or  IJiree 
years,  when  the  growth  seldom 
exceeds  one  load,  or  half  a  crop 
per  acre :  but  no  cattle  should  be 
suffered  to  graze  on  it,  for  the  first 
winter  ;  as  their  feet  will  injure  it : 
nor  should  any  sheep  be  fed  on  it 
during  the  second  summer;  be- 
cause they  are  apt  to  bite  tlie 
crowns  or  tops  of  the  roots,  tlie 
growth  of  which  would,. i^ug.  be 
immediately  checked.     '  •      '■ 

At  the  expiration  of  seven  or 
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eight  years,,  it  will  be  proper  tq 
manure  the  soil  with  dung;  and, 
if  it  be  sandy,  with  marie.  Should 
the  first  season  for  mowing  prove; 
wet,  the  saintfoin  must  be  left  fo^ 
seed ;  it  ought  not,  however,  to 
be  cut  before  it  is  in  full  bloom  ;, 
as  the  quality  of  the  hay  woul^ 
thus  be  materially  injured;  but,  if 
it  be  giv'en  to  cattle,  while  green, 
it  will  produce  a  second  crop  in 
the  same  year.  Whether  it  be 
consumed  in  a  fresh  or  dry  state, 
it  is  equally  useful  for  Ireding  cat- 
tle, and  is  said  to,  fatten  sheep 
more  speedily  than  any  other  vege- 
table. It  is  farther  beiieved  to 
increase  the  quantity  and  improv^ 
the  quality  of  milk  in  cows,  thcj 
cream  of  which  becomes  not  only 
richer,  but  the  butter  acquires,  a 
better  colour,  and  more  delicious 
flavour.  Lastly,  saintfoin  is  an  un- 
commonly strengthening  proven- 
der for  horses,  which,  when  fed 
with  it,   require  no  oats. 

Sal-ammoniac.  SeeAMMONiAC. 

SALAD,  in  general,  signifies  a, 
dish  of  raw  or  fresh  esculent  herbs, 
which  are  usually  seasoned  with 
salt,  vinegar,  oil,  and  mustard ;  to 
these  condiments  are  sometime^ 
added  hard-boiled  eggs,  sugar, 
pepper,  and  other  spices. 

TJie  vegetables  constituting  the; 
principal  part  of  Bfitish  salads,  are 
lettuces,  endive,  cresses,  celery, 
radishes,  &c.  respecting  the  cul- 
ture and  properties  of  which,  the, 
reader  will  find  an  account  in  the 
progress  of  this  work.  To  these 
may  be  added,  purslane,  corn-salad,, 
chervil,  spinach,  and  other  plants, 
which  are  known  under  the  namp 
oi  small  herbs,  and  should  always 
be  cut,  while  in  the  seed-leaf^. 
.  Salads  are  very  wholesome,  and 
contribute  to  purify  the  blood,  as 
well  as  promote  digestion,,  provided  ^ 

they 
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tliey  be  eaten  without  oil .-  hence 
tliey  are,  or  ought  to  be,  prepared 
tor  the  table  together  with  ail  kmds 
of  roasted  meat  5  and/if  they  hnpptn 
to  be  frozen,  or  frost-bitten,  during 
severe  winters,  they  should  be  im- 
mersed in  spring  water  for  two  or 
three  hours,  previously  to  being 
tised ;  by  which  expedient  their 
fresh  taste  and  colour  will  be  com- 
pletely recovered, 

SALEP,  a  nutritious  preparation 
obtained  from  two  species  of  the 
Orchis.  • 

Different  methods  have  been 
proposed  and  adopted,  with  a  view 
to  procure  this  nourishing  '  sub- 
stance;  but  the  mnst  simple  is  that 
of  Mr.  Moult,  already  described 
vol.  iii.  p.  316.  We  shall,  ihere- 
fon-jOnlyoberve,  that  Salep  might 
thus  be  prepared  and  sold  at  the  low 
price  of  eight  or  ten  pence  per 
pout>d ;  and,  as  it  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  largest  portion  of  vege- 
table nutriment  in  the  smallest 
compass,  its  powder  has  been  re- 
commended to  form  pait  of  the 
provisions  of  every  ship.  Farther, 
salep  possesses  the  valuable  pro- 
perty of  concealing  the  saline  taste 
of  sea-water,  and  retarding  the 
acetous  fermentation  of  milk.  Hence 
Dr.  Percival  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  may  be  advantageously  used  in 
railk-porridge,  especially  in  large 
towns,  where  that  fluid  is  generally 
acescent,  in  consequence  of  the 
cows  being  fed  with  sour  grains, 
and  similar  acid  food. 

Beside  tlie  particular  cases  (stated 
under  the  articleOKCHis),inwhich 
this  preparation  is  very  useful,  on 
account  of  its  mucilaginous  and 
restorative  properties ;  salep  is  like- 
wise of  essential  service  in  the  sea- 
scurvy,  as  it  obtunds  the  acrimony 
of  the  fluids,  while  it  easily  assimi- 
lates into  a  mild   and  rdlubrioas 
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chyle.  Lastly,  if  administered  in 
considerable  portions,  it  is,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Percival,  an  "  admir- 
able ucmulceot"  in  symptomatic 
fevers,  which  are  occasioned  by  the 
absorption  of  pu.i  or  matter  from 
ulcers  in  the  li'ngs,  from  wounds, 
or  after  amputat:  jas ;  as  it  is  emi- 
nently adapted  to  resist  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  crasi'',  or  due  mi.\ture 
of  the  blood  in  the  human  body, 
and  which  generally  takes  place  in 
such  cases. 

SALIVA,  a  term  applied  to  the 
fluid,  with  which  the  mouth  and 
tongue  arc  continually  moistened  : 
it  is  secreted  by  the  saiival  glands. 

This  humour  ia  thin  and  trans- 
parent; it  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
concrete  form  by  fire,  and  is  almost 
totally  divested  both  of  taste  and 
smell.  It  is  supplied  from  the  glands 
by  mastication ;  and,  being  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  aliment, 
essentially  contributes  to  its  diges- 
tion j  serving  also  to  improve  the 
taste  of  food ;  to  mix  with,  dissolve, 
decompose  the  nutritive  matter  into 
its  principles;  and  to  moderate 
thirst. 

The  saliva  of  hungry  persons,  and 
of  such  as  indulge  in  violent  passion, 
is  extremely  acrid,  penetrating,  and 
profusely  discharged.  But,  if  this 
fluid  be  evacuated  too  copiously, 
for  instance,  by  those  who  indulge 
in  smoking  tobacco,  it  excites  thirst, 
and  occasions  loss  of  appetite,  indi- 
gestion, and  at  length  atrophy, 
with  all  its  attendant  evils.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  be  swallowed, 
together  with  the  oil  deposited  on 
tlie  tongue  from  the  fumes  of  that 
narcotic  herb,  its  effects  are  alike 
pernicious.  Nor  is  it  advisable  to 
absorb  the  saliva  in  sick-rooms,  or 
places  where  malignant  disorders 
prevaU;  because  the  contagious 
miasma  might  thus  be  introduced 

intq 
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into  the  body,  as  well  as  by  a6tual 
conta6l. — See  also  Contagion, 
and  Infection'. 

SALLOW,  orWiTHEN,  Salix 
caprcata,  L.  is  an  indigenous  spe- 
cies of  the  willow,  which,  though 
it  will  vegetate  in  damp  situations, 
requires  a  drier  ground  than  any 
other  of  that  genus.  In  a  good 
soil,  it  attains  the  height  of  thirty 
feet. — The  tender  shoots  and  suck- 
ers of  this  tree  are,  on  account  of 
their  flexible  nature,  useful  for 
baskets  and  wicker-work.  -—  In 
Sweden,  the  young  rind  is  not  only 
employed  with  advantage  by  tan- 
ners, but  also  by  dyers,  for  strik- 
ing a  deep  black  on  linen-yarn,  in 
combination  with  alder-bark.  The 
former  has  likewise  been  profitably 
converted  into  Paper, — See  vol.  Hi. 
p.  33-5. 

Sallow-thorn,  See  Buck- 
thorn, the  Sea. 

SAI,MON,  or  Salmo,  L.  a  ge- 
nus offish  compri-sing  twenty-nine 
species,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  principal,  viz. 

1.  Thejmio.     See  Trout. 

2.  The  alf)i7i us.     See  Charr. 

3.  The  tperlanus.     See  Smelt. 

4.  The  salar,  or  Common  Sal- 
mon, inhabits  the  British  seas  and 
rivers,  where  it  is  caught  in  great 
numbers,  the  largest  weighing  from 
30  to  40lb.,  though  sometimes  up- 
wards of  70.  These  fish  form,  in 
several    countries,    a   considerable 

"  branch  of  commerce,  and  are  cured 
in  various  ways,  by  saUing,  pick- 
ling, and  drying.  Hence,  in  Ice- 
land, Norway,  and  the  Baltic,  as 
well  as  at  Coleraine  in  Ireland,  at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  some 
of  the  Scotch  rivers,  certain  sta- 
tionary fisheries  are  established, 
which  prove  uncommonly  produc- 
tive. 
The  salmon  frequents  both  salt 
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and  fresh  waters,  quitting  the  for- 
mer in  the  spring,  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  its  spawn  in  the  gra- 
velly beds,  remote  from  the  mouths 
of  rivers.  Towards  autumn,  the/  / 
again  resort  to  the  ocean. 

Salmon  is  a  very  general  and 
favourite  article  of  food,  and  is 
used  at  the  table,  either  fresh, 
cured,  or  smoked;  in  which  last 
state,  however,  it  is  exceedingly 
unwholesome.  The  flesh  of  sal- 
mon, while  fresh,  is  tender,  flaky, 
and  nutritive  j  but,  being  rather 
oily,  it  is  difficult  of  digestion.  In 
the  spawning  season,  its  flavour 
and  tint  are  much  impaired  :  when  » 
boiled  or  salted,  it  acquires  a  fine 
red  colour.  Tho-;e  of  a  moderate 
size  and  middle  age,  are  in  the 
greatest  perfeMion,  both  with  re- 
speft  to  their  Inste  and  salubrity. — • 
Sahuon-trout  are  chiefly  distin- 
guished from  the  common  fish  of ' 
that  name,  by  their  soft  and  gela-" 
tinous  nature, 

SALT  is  one  of  the  component 
parts  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mi- 
neral bodies.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished from  other  matters,  such 
as  earths,  by  its  solubility  in  less 
than  2riO  timrs  its  weight  of  boil- 
ing water  ;  by  afFe6tin  j  the  organs 
of  taste  3  and  being  capable  of  crys-  ' 
tallization,  either  by  itself,  or  in 
combination  with  several  earths  or . 
alkalies.  " 

Salts  are  divided  into  two  prin-  " 
cipal    classes,    namely,    acid   and 
alhajine  :  from  the   mutual  com-' 
bination  of  both,  there  is  formed  a' 
third  kind,  known  under  the  name 
of  neutral  salts. 

I.  Acid  salts,  possess  a  sour 
taste,  and  change  the  blue  colour 
of  vegetable  pigments  into  red. 
They  are  divided,  according  to  the 
three  kingdoms  of  Nature,  into 
vegetable,    animal,   and  mineral  j 

but. 
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luit,  having  already  given  an  out- 
line of  this  distinSion  (vol.  i.  pp. 
10,  U),  we  must  refer  the  reader 
l(j  the  principal  acid  salts,  under 
tlieir  alphabetical  heads. 

II,  ALkaHr.c  Salts.  See  Alka- 
lies, Bauill.*,  Peahl-ash,  Pot- 
ash, avid.  Sut)A. 

III.  2ixutral  Salts,  are«uch  as 
are  obtained  from  a  coipbination 
of  acids  and  alkalies. 

The  principal  and  most  y^eful 
of  this  class  is,  the  (7o»imo7fpr  Sea- 
sc^i.  tt  differs  from  aH  other  neu- 
tral substances  of  this  nature,  in  its 
taste  being  purely  saline,  and  oc- 
casioning tliirst,  after  it  has  been 
swallowed.  The  primitive  figure 
of  its  crystals  is  that  of  a  cube; 
but,  on  evaporating  a  solution  of 
salt,  the  smaller  cubic  particles  as- 
sume tlie  secondary  form  of  Iioilow 
squares.  Wh.n  tlie  crystals  are 
perfectly  pure,  tliey  are  not  affected 
by  moi'^t  air  3  and,  in  this  state, 
190  parts  contain,  according  to 
B'fcBGMAN,  52  of  muriatic  acid,  or 
spirit  of  salt ;  42  of  soda,  or  mine- 
1^  alkaU  ;  and  Q  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization :  though  wq  believe,  with 
Gren,  that  tlie  proportion  of  the 
fluid  part  is  greater,  and  thxit  of 
the  two  first  ingredients  somewhat 
sijaalier.  Nature  furnishes  us  with 
tliis  neutral  salt,  either  in  a  solid, 
state,  in  mines ;  or  dissolved  in  the 
sea;  or  in  saline  springs. 

jjf  it  be  obtained  from  the 
bpwels  of  the  earth,  it  is  called 
Upcksali;  and  is  generally  very 
hard,  and  transparent,  though  it 
is  sometimes  opaque,  white,  and 
sometimes  of  red,  green,  blue,  pr 
other  shades.  T.;e  purest  of  this 
kind  i^  c«)lourWs»;  the  other  sp<-- 
cic»;^re  puritied  by'  sqlutipn  ip 
w^ter,  and  by  re-cr\ -.talliziiiion, 
be^e  they  can  be/  '.   for 

culinary  purposes.    !>..  ^ ^ipiil 
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mines  of  Rock-salt  are  in  the  vidi» 
nity  of  Cracow,  in  Poland,  and  at 
Northwich,  in  the  county  of  Ches- 
ter. 

The  salt,  however,  which  .  is 
thus  easily  procured,  and  in  v<-ry 
large  masses,  by  no  means  aftbrui 
a  sufficioi^t  supply :  hence  nu- 
merous persons  are  employed. ja 
extracting  it  from  sea^ivater,  .  or 
from  saline  springs.  The  former 
yields  only  from  one-50th  to  one- 
30th  part  of  its  weight,  but  the 
latter  produce  the  greatest  quanti- 
ties; and  we  are  informed  by  Dt. 
Browning  (Art  nj  Making  Com- 
mon Salt,  ^c,  Svo.),  tliat  the  ce- 
lebrated saline  springs  of  North- 
wich, Nantwich,  and  Droitwich> 
in  Cheshire  (whenqe  Grcrat  Britain 
is  principally  supplied),  contain 
more  than  one-sixth  part  of  good 
salt. 

Common  salt  is.  obtained  from 
these  natural  solutions  by  two  dif- 
ferent methods  :  First,  the  saline 
fluid  is  speedily  evaporatetl,  till  the. 
salt  begin  to  concrete,  and  settle  in 
the  form  of  grains  at  the  bottom  of 
tlie  pans  ;  after  which  it  is  put  into 
proper  vessels  for  draimng  the 
brine ;  and,  when  the  process  is 
completed,  it  is  called  lay-salt.  By 
the  second  method,  the  evaporation 
i&  slow  and  gradual;  so.  that  it  is 
continued  only  till  a  sr.line  crust  it 
formed  on  the  surface  of  Uie  liquor; 
which  soon  shoots  into  crystalline 
cubes.    ■        < 

Jn  the  first  volume  of  the  Trans- 
aBions  of  the  Royal  Sncielu  uf  EJin- 
lurgk,  we  meet  with  a  memoir,  by 
tlijc  Earl  of  D UNDO VALD,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  a  new  expedient 
of  puritying,sea-salt.  He  j;bserves 
th^t  the  common  salt  is  mixed  with 
various  substances,  which  in  a 
grept  measure  render  it  unfii  for 
the  important  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing 
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iii'g  'fibd  •  and  wfilch  appear  from 
h)s  experiments  to  be  nauseous, 
bittctj,  and  cathartic  salts,  with 
earthy  bases.  And,  as  the  mode 
of* purifying  salt  by  dissolution  in 
\vater,  and  precipitation  of  the 
earthy  matters  with  fossil  alkali,  is 
riot  only  tcx>  tedious,  but  also  too 
expeiihive  for  common  use.  Lord 
£).  proceeds  on  the  fa6l,  that  hot 
water,  when  saturated  with  sea- 
sait,  will  still  dissolve  some  por- 
tion of  bitter  salts.  He,  therefore, 
dire£ls  the  small  end  of  a  funnt  1, 
or  similar  vessel,  which  is  perfo- 
rated, to  be  placed  downwards  ; 
filled  with  sea-salt,  and  kept  in  a 
moderate  heat.  One  201  h  part  of 
siich  salt  is  now  to  be  dissolved  in 
the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  which  must  be  pour- 
ed into  the  cone,  that  contains  the 
remaining  19  parts.  The  boiling 
water,  being  thus  saturated,  will 
not  take  up  any  more  salt,  but  li- 
quefy a  considerable  part  of  the  bit- 
ter, earthy,  or  saline pa'iti€U:s,  which 
cbhscquf-ntly  will  ooze  out  at  the 
hole.  When  this  solution  ceases  to 
drop,  the  process  must  be  repeated, 
by  using  fresh  portions  of  the  same 
parcel  of  salt  thus  partially  refined, 
till  the  requisite  degree  of  purity  be 
obtained.  Lord  Dundonalu  is 
of  opinion',  that  three  Washings 
will  render  the  British  salt  much 
purer  than  that  obtained  fn^m  any 
other  country  : — the  superiority  of 
such  salt  is  evident  both  to  the 
taste,  and  for  its  effcirts  in  preserv- 
ing animal  food  and  butter.  This 
is  an  object  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  from  the  simplicity,  fa- 
cility, and  cheapness  of  the  above 
etated  pnx^ess,  we  trust  it  will 
finortly  be  introduced  into  more 
gtneral  pfa6lice. — Various  other, 
tlioiigh  more  complicated  attempts, 
ii^ye  lately  been  made  by  private 
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•♦iridlviduals,  to  expedite  and  im- 
prove the  preparation  of  salt,  as 
well  as  to  decompose  it  with  a 
view  to  extraft  the  soda  :  among 
these,  we  shall  mention  only  the 
following  patents  :  namely,  Mr. 
George  Hodson's,  obtained  in 
August,  1792,  for  his  new  method 
of  separadng  fossil  alkali  from 
common  salt ;  and  also  of  separat- 
ing the  same  substance  from  kelp  ; 
his  second  patent,  granted  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1797»  ^or  an  improved 
mode  of  etietling  the  same  object  j 
and  likewise  of  extracting  (he  mi. 
neral  alkali  from  the  muriatic 
acid,  contained  in  rock-salt,  com- 
mon salt,  brine,  &C.5 — -Mr.  James 
Manley's  patent,  dated  July, 
180J,  for  various  improvements  in 
the  process  of  manufadufing  salt. 
As,  however,  these  different  pro- 
cesses would  not  be  generally  in- 
teresting, and  could  be  understood 
only  by  the  aid  of  engravings,  the 
inquisitive  reader  will  consult  the 
2d,  10th,  and  15th  volumes  of  the 
Repertory  of  Arts,  &c. 

Uses  :  The  value  of  salt  for  culi- 
nary purposes  is  well  knpwn  :  it  is 
likewise  of  peculiar  service  in  pre- 
serving the  health  of  cattle  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  46G-7)>  and  particularly 
in  preventing  that  most  fatal  disor- 
der in  sheep,  the  rot  (see  vol.  iii,' 
p.  510-11).  Besides,  salt  is  an  ex- 
cellent MANUKE  ;  as  it  is  equally 
destru6iive  to  weeds  and  vermin  : 
the  most  accurate  proportion  ap- 
pears to  be  sixteen  bushels  per  acre ; 
but,  if  that  quantity  be  exceeded,  or 
doubled,  it  will  produce  effe<!;ts  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  those  intend- 
ed, and  completely  check  vegeta- 
tion. ,,,,(* 

With  respeft  to  its  medicinal, 
properties,  common  salt,  whei^^' 
taken  in  small  quantities,  promotesj. 
the  appetite  and  digestion  5  but,  if*^ 
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given  in  large  doses,  for  Instance, 
half  an  ounce,  it  operates  as  a  laxa- 
tive. It  deserves,  however,  to  be 
remarked,  that  its  useful  properties 
are  greatly  changed  in  a  state  (^f 
intimate  combination  with  animil 
irtatters  :  ihus,  salt-butter  and  salt- 
meat,  or  fish,  are  less  wholesome 
■than  those  substances  when  eatt^n 
in  a  fresh  state,  with  a  due  por- 
tion of  that  domestic  spice  ;  nay, 
if  ussd  too  frequently,  the  former 
often  lay  the  foundation  of  tedious 
maladies,  such  as  leprosy,  scurvy, 
and  other  cutaneous  eruptions. — 
Lastly,  salt  is  sometimes  adminis- 
tered with  a  view  to  restrain  tlic 
operation  of  emetics,  or  to  carry 
them  off  by  stool ;  and  likewise  as 
a  stimulus  in  clysters. 

A  new  species  of  neutral  salt 
has  lately  been  discovered  in  France, 
an  account  of  which  we  have  ab- 
slrafted  from  M.  Chaussier's 
Memoir,  inserted  in  the  37th  No. 
of  the  "  Recue'il  Periodique,"  a 
Medical  Journal  published  at  Paris. 
This  new  salt  is  the  sulphurated 
hydro-sulphur  of  soda,  and  is  form- 
ed spontaneously  in  manufaftories 
where  the  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
Glauber's  Salt  (which  see)  is 
decomposed,  by  being  melted  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  with  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  iron  filings,  and  car- 
bon or  charcoal.  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  state  the  whole  of  this 
process;  we  shall  therefore  only  ob- 
seiTe,  that  the  sulphurated  hydro- 
sulphur  of  soda  is  found  in  the  leys 
which  remain,  after  the  carbonate 
of  soda  has  been  obtained  by  ebulli- 
tion. Such  leys  being  suffered  to 
sfand  for  some  time,  a  crystalliza- 
tion takes  place  in  the  residuum  j 
apd  tlie  crystals  appear  of  a  dusky 
yellow  colour,  bsing  sometimes 
soileil,  or  tinged  with  a  black  pow- 
der, adhcrbg  to  their  surface :  these 
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are  next  thrown  into  a  proper 
quantity  of  water  ;  and,  when  al- 
most dissolved,  the  fluid  is  strained 
and  deposited  in  a  cool  place,  when 
the  saline  matter  will  again  be 
crystallized.  Thus  purified,  tiie 
salt  forms  large  transparent  cry- 
stals, having  a  fresh  taste,  which 
spt^edily  becomes  somewhat  bitter : 
it  retains  its  form  and  properties  oa 
exposure  to  the  air,  neither  deli- 
quescing, nor  crumbling  into  pow- 
der. 

M.  Chaussier  has  successfully 
administered  this  neutral  salt  in 
cases  of  inveterate  herpetic  affec- 
tions, which  were  not  accompa- 
nied with  fever  or  inflammation  : 
he  observes,  that  it  may  also  be 
prescribed  in  certain  intestinal  dis- 
eases, occasioned  by  metastases,  or 
the  repulsion  of  a  psoric  and  scor- 
butic virus. — The  doses  must  at 
first  be  small,  and  gradually  in- 
creased ;  while  the  efficacy  of  the 
drug  may  be  promoted  by  diluents, 
or  such  drinks  as  are  best  calcu- 
lated to  alleviate  the  situation  of 
the  patient. 

Saltixg  Meat.  See  Beep  ; 
BuiNK;  Flesh-meat  }  Pickle; 
PoKK,  Sec. 

SALTPETRE,  or  Nitre,  a 
concrete  saline  matter,  the  nature 
and  pro[)erties  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  stated,  vol.  iii.  p.  2()3. 
—Without  entering  into  the  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  most  eco- 
nomical method  of  manufa6turing 
this  useful  salt,  we  shall  briefly 
point  out  the  requisites  to  its  ge- 
neration :  1.  Animal  and  vege- 
table matters  intimately  blended 
and  exposed  to  a  moderate  tem- 
perature j  2.  Such  a  degree  of 
moisture,  especially  with  urine  m 
which  nettles,  thistles,  artichokes, 
and  similar  plants,  have  been  boil- 
ed, as  will  promote  corruption, 
without 
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Vy^lthout  Inducing  aftual  putrefac- 
tion ;  3.  The  earth  employed 
ought  to  be  of  a  loose  and  porous 
texture  ;  for  instance,  the  clay  of 
old  mud- walls,  or  a  due  admixture 
of  chalk,  quick-lime,  &c. ;  4.  A 
sufficient  length  of  time,  namely, 
from  six  to  twelve  months,  and  up- 
wards ;  as,  otiierwise,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  nitre  will  be  obtained 
by  crystallizing  the  ley  made  of 
the  saltpetre-rot,  or  the  earth  after 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atmosphere  in  triangu- 
lar beds,  under  proper  sheds. — 
The  manner  of  extrafting  such 
earth  is  exceedingly  simple  and 
easy,  by  means  of  tubs  with  nume- 
rous holes  at  the  bottom,  lined 
with  straw,  over  which  the  mould 
is  placed  in  alternate  strata  ;  with 
a  little  pot-ash  either  strewed  be- 
tween Uiera,  or  dissolved  in  the 
boiling  water,  which  is  gradually 
poured  over  the  solid  materials  : 
there  is  nothing  farther  required, 
than  proper  wooden  pails  with 
transverse  sticks,  in  which  the  li- 
quor, after  evaporating  it  to  a  pro- 
per consistence,  is  poured  and  suf- 
fered to  stand  for  several  days, 
slightly  covered,  till  the  crystals 
are  formed.  The  remaining  fluid, 
or  mother-ley ,  is  again  to  be  boiled, 
and  poured  over  a  new  portion  of 
the  earth  taken  from  an  old  nitre- 
bed,  so  that  none  of  it  may  be 
wasted. — Such  is  the  process  that 
is  generally  followed  in  the  most 
profitable  saltpetre- works  of  Ger- 
many. 

Though  nitre  affords  one  of  the 
most  extensively  useful  articles  in 
the  arts  and  manuftiftures  (see 
AauA-FOETis),  as  well  as  in  me- 
dicine, yet  this  powerful  salt,  when 
inadvertently  taken  in  too  large 
quantities,  is  one  of  the  most  fatal 
poisons.     There  are  several  attest' 
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ed  cases  on  record,  in  which  from 
half  to  a  whole  ounce  of  saltpetre 
has  occasioned  violent  vomiting, 
convulsions,  swelling,  and  other 
painful  symptoms  in  persons  who, 
by  mistake,  had  swallowed  it  in  a 
dissolved  state,  instead  of  Glau- 
ber's, or  similar  salts. — The  most 
proper  antidotes,  in  such  distressing 
situations,  will  be  a  scruple  or  half 
a  dram  of  i^iecacuanha  with  a  tea- 
cupful  of  sweet-oil,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  warm  water  to  be  drunk 
after  it,  to  promote  its  operation  as 
an  emetic.  Where  this  remedy 
cannot  be  procured  on  the  spar  of 
the  occasion,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  use  of  copious  and  frequent 
draughts  of  mucilaginous  decoc- 
tions of  marsh-mallows,  pearl-bar- 
ley, salep,  or  arrow-root  powder, 
sago,  tapioca,  &-c.  after  which  a 
gentle  opiate  will  aflbrd  the  de- 
sired  relief.  In  all  instances  of  this 
nature,  however,  it  will  be  advisa* 
ble  immediately  to  resort  to  medi- 
cal advice. 

SALTWORT,  or  Glasswort, 
Salsola,  L.  a  genus  of  plants  com- 
prising nine  species,  of  which  two 
are  indigenous  :   namely, 

1.  The  kali,  Prickly  Salt- 
wort, or  Kelpwort,  grows  fre- 
quently on  sandy  sea-shores,  and 
flowers  in  the  months,  of  July  and 
August. 

2.  Thcfruticosa,  Shrubby  Salt- 
wort, or  Shrub  Stone-Crop, 
thrives  likewise  on  sandy  sea-sliores, 
and  flowers  in  the  month  of  Au* 
gust. 

Both  these  species  are  used  for 
making  the  salt  known  under  the 
name  of  kali,  considerable  quanti- 
ties .of  which  are  employed  in  the 
manuftiftureof  glass. — Theprocess 
is  as  follows  :  A  trench  being  dug 
near  the  sea,  laths  are  placed  across 
it,  on  which  die  herb  is  laid  in 
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heaps  :  Jl  6re  i;*  then  kindled  be- 
low, and  the  liquor  exlrat'^cd  from 
the  plants,  drops  to  the  l>ottoiH, 
where  it  uliinvately  acquires  a  thick 
consistence,  when  it  becomes  kali ; 
■which  is  partly  of  a  black,  and 
partly  ash-colour  ;  very  sharp  and 
-corrosive  ;  being  of  a  strong  saline 
taste.  When  thoroughly  havdrn- 
etl,  it  resenjbles  solid  stone,  and  in 
that  state  is  tit  I'or  use.— See  Kelp, 
rol.  iii.  p.  45. 

SALTWORT,  the  Jointed,  or 
Salicornia,  L.  a  genus  of  plants, 
•eomprising  nine  species ;  one  of 
•which  onlvi  according  to  Dr.  Wi- 
thering, but,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Smith,  two,  are  natives  of  Bri- 
tain, viz. 
1. TheAcrZoffa,  Jointed  Glass- 

\VOKT,SBA-GRA86,orMAKSH  SaM- 

ruiKE,  is  very  commpu  on  sea- 
shores, and  flower^  in  the  montlis 
of  August  and  September. 

2.  Iht  fniticusa,  or  Shrubby 
Sam  PHI  HE,  grows  Ukewise  on  sea- 
shores and  the  sidesof  roads,  wlicre 
it  flowers  from  August  to  Septem- 
ber. 

The  ashes  of  both  these  species 
yield  fossil  alkali,  which  is  in  great 
request  for  inanufaAuring  soap  and 
glass.  It  is  chiefly  prepared  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  is 
called  soda  j  the  best  of  which  is 
imported  from  Spain,  under  the 
name  of  larllla. — When  young 
and  green,  this  vegetable,  steeped 
in  vinegar,  wilh  a  due  portion  of 
salt,  aiFords  a  pickle  very  little  in- 
ferior to  sarapliire. — ^The  whole 
plant  has  a  saline  taste,  and  is  de- 
voured with  avidity  by  all  kinds  of 
cattle,  beinga  very  wholesome  food, 
especially  for  sheep. 

SALIWORT,  the  Black,  or 
Sea  Milk-Woht,  G/aiir  marilima, 
L.  a  native  perennial  plant,  which 
grows  in  salL-marshes,  and  flowers 
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in  the  mouths  of  Jane  and  iuiy.— ^ 
This  saline  plant  is  often  used  as  a 
pickle,  and  may  likewise  be  eaten 
as  salad,  or  cooked  among  other 
vegetables. — It  is  also  much  relish- 
ed by  cows  ;  aixl  Bkchstein  ob- 
serves, tliat  it  uncommonly  in- 
creases their  milk  ;  on  which  ac- 
count it  merits  to  be  cultivated  ia 
congenial  soils. 

SAMPHIRE,  the  Rock,  or 
Sea  Samphire,  Cri'Jimuin  mariti' 
mum,  L.  a  perennial  plant, growing 
on  the  British  Sea-coasts,  among 
gravel  and  rocks,  where  it  flowers 
in  the  month  of  August.— -Tliis  ve- 
getable is  much  relished  as  a 
pickle,  and  likewise  emprfojed  as  a 
jxH-herb. — Dr.  Witjikkjno  in- 
forms us,  that  sheep  and  cows  eat 
it  with  avidity,  and  have,  in  con- 
sequence, been  observed  to  grow 
exceedingly  fat. 

SAND,  a  genus  of  fossils,  con- 
sisting of  small  grains  of  siliceous 
stones,  which  are  insoluble  both 
in  water  and  acids  ;  being  transpa- 
rent, and  vitritiable  by  intense 
heat.  They  are  mixed  with  vari- 
ous matters,  whente  they  acquire 
dilferent  colours;  and  are  divided 
into  white,  red,  yellow,  brown, 
blackish,  aiul  green  sand*. 

This  fossil  is  of  extensive  utility 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass  >  a  jfine 
white  sand,  found  in  tlie  vicinity 
of  Lynn,  Norfolk,  being  employed 
fvr  making  white  glass;  and  a 
coarse  greenish  sand  for  the  com- 
mon grsen  or  bottle-glass.  It  is 
likewise  an  excellent  manure  for 
clayey  land,  in  the  proportion  of 
from  40  to  50  loads  per  acre,  and 
also  for  moorish  soils,  at  the  rate 
of  l60  loads.  The  best  for  such 
purpose,  is  that  known  under  the 
name  of  Sea-sand,  the  good  ef- 
fe£ts  of  which  will  be  metre  evi- 
dent, in  proportion  to  its  distance- 
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from  high-water  mark :  next  in 
quality,  is  that  washed  down  by  the 
rain  on  gravelly  soils ',  but  the 
worst  sands  are  those  which  are 
dry  and  light,  because  they  are 
liable  to  be  drifted  or  blown  about 
by  every  gust  of  wind. 

Lastly,  it  was  suggested  a  few 
years  since  by  Dr.  Struve,  that 
rape,  linseed,  or  other  oils,  might 
be  divested  of  their  colour,  and 
also  of  any  ill  smell  or  rancidity, 
by  simply  agitating  them  in  water 
mixed  with  sand  ;  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  former  being  employed 
and  changed  for  a  purer  fluid,  as 
often  as  it  becomes  turbid.  Dr.  S. 
observes,  that  he  employed  this 
method  with  success  on  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  in  a  phial.  We 
understand,  however,  that  similar 
experiments  have  been  made  in 
Britain,  but  which  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Hence  we  are  inclined  to 
attribute  such  failure  to  a  different, 
or  impure,  kind  of  sand  used  for 
that  purpose  ;  and  therefore  advise 
those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  hint,  previously  to  wa^h 
and  dry  ihe  sand  ;  next  to  submit 
it  to  the  fire  in  a  crucible  j  and, 
while  red-hot,  to  pottr  it  into  pure 
water :  by  repeating  this  simple 
process  two  or  three  times,  a  very 
soft,  friable  sand  will  be  obtained, 
and  which  may  be  farther  im- 
proved by  triturating  it  in  a  glass 
mortar,  together  with  water j  af- 
terwards washing,  then  suffering  it 
to  subside  in  a  closed  vessel  ;  de- 
canting the  fluid,  and  again  drying 
it.  Thus  prepared,  we  venture  to 
promise  a  successful  result. 

SAND-EEL,  or  Ammodytcs  to- 
hiamts,  L.  a  fish,  resembling  an  eel, 
but  seldom  exceeding  one  foot  in 
length.  It  abounds  on  the  sandy 
shores  of  Britain  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  where  it  conceals  it- 
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self,  after  the  tide  has  retired,  at 
the  depth  of  twelve  inches  in  the 
sand.  In  some  places,  this  fish  is 
freqtiently  dug  out,  and  in  others 
it  is  drawn  up  by  means  of  a  parti- 
cular hook  contrived  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  sand-eel  is  usually  employ- 
ed by  way  of  bait, 'for  taking  other 
fish  ;  though  it  is  sometimes  car- 
ried to  the  table,  being  reputed  to 
be  Very  delicate  eating. 

SAND-PIPER,  or  Tringa,  1.  r 
genus  of  birds,  comprising  45  spe- 
cies,   18  of  which  are  natives  of 
Britain  :   the  principal  of  the'se  ar'e, 

1,  ThepiigJiax.     See  Ruff. 

2.  The  alpifia,  or  Dunlins 
Sand-piper,  whose  back,  head, 
and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  of 
an  iron  colour,  marked  with  large 
black  spots  3  the  lower  part  is 
white,  with  short  dusky  streaks  ; 
in  size,  it  is  somewhat  larger  than 
the  lark.  These  birds  are  found 
on  the  British  shores,  but  princi- 
pally on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire ; 
where  they  are  taken  in  great 
numbers,  and  much  esteemed  at 
the  tables  of  the  luxurious. 

SAND-STONE,  a  genus  of  fos- 
sils found  in  various  parts  of  Bri-- 
tain,  and  which  is  divided  into 
four  species,  namely  : 

1 .  Calcareous  Sajid-stones,  which 
consist  of  carbonate  of  lime  and' 
marie,  with  a  considerable  portion 
of  sand  intermixed  with  its  par- 
ticles. Their  surface  is  rough,  ge- 
nerally grey,  though  they  are  some- 
times found  of  a  yellowish  or 
brown  cast. — This  species  is  occa- 
sionally burned  for  lime, 

2,  Aluminous  Sand-stones  are 
those,  the  basis  of  which  is  c/w- 
mina,  or  pure  day.  They  are  of 
a  close  and  compact  texture,  which 
is  finer  or  coarser  according  to  tiie 
size  of  the  sand  forming  their  con-- 
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itituent  part!?.  This  species  is 
usually  grey,  yellow,  or  brown, 
and  is  chiefly  manufactured  into 
mill  -  stones,  filtering  -  stones,  or 
coarse  wliet-stones. 

3.  Siliceous  Sandstones  are 
composed  of  grains  of  sand,  that 
are  cemented  together  with  silica 
or  flint,  or  with  some  substance, 
the  basis  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
last  mentioned  fossil.  They  are 
considerably  harder  than  any  of 
the  other  species. 

4.  Ferruginous  Sand-stones  con- 
sist of  large,  loose  particles  of  sand, 
which  are  cemented  together  by 
means  of  the  rust  of  iron  ;  being 
soft,  and  usually  found  of  a  dark- 
red,  yellow,  or  brown  colour. 

Sand-stones  are  of  great  utility 
for  buildings  designed  to  resist  the 
combined  effcfts  of  air,  fire,  and 
water.  Some  of  these  fossils  are 
soft  while  in  the  quarry,  but  be- 
come bard  on  expoaure  to  the  air. 
'riiose  of  a  friable  nature  arc  ge- 
nerally employed, being  best  adapt- 
ed to  this  purpose  j  because  die 
hard  kinds  are  apt  to  burst  in  the 
fire  :  the  latter,  however,  will  ad- 
mit of  being  polished,  and  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  for  whet-stones. 

SAND^^'ORT,  or  Araiaria,  L. 
a  genus  of  plants,  comprising  43 
species,  7  of  which,  according  to 
Dr.  WiTHEEiNGi  but  with  Dr. 
S.MiTtt  10,  are  indigenous  :  the 
principal  of  these  is  the  marina,  or 
Sea-spurrcy  Sandwort,  which  is 
perennial,  grows  in  salt-marshes 
and  on  the  sea-coast,  where  it 
flowers  from  May  till  Oftober. — 
This  succulent  vegetable  bears 
great  resemblance  to  samphire,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  it  are  ac- 
tually pickled,  and  sold  for  that 
plant. 

SANDAL,  or  Sanoebs  the 
Red,  Pterocarpus  santalinus,  L.  a 
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tree  which  is  a  native  of  the  Eait 
Indies,  whence  its  wood  is  im- 
ported into  Britain,  in  the  form  of 
large  billets.  The  best  kind  is  ex- 
ternally of  a  dull-red,  or  nearly 
blackish  colour,  internally  brown- 
red  ;  being  of  a  compact  texture, 
and  possessing  neither  a  peculiar 
smell,  nor  taste. 

Red  sanders  is  chiefly  employed 
as  a  colouring  drug,  in  the  com- 
pound tin6ture  of  lavender  ;  for 
there  is  scarcely  any  other  oil  to 
which  it  communicates  its  tinge. 
When  reduced  to  a  fine  powder, 
it  is  more  clfeiftual  for  dyeing,  than 
if  it  be  merely  cut  into  small  pieces  ; 
but  the  powder  of  red  sanders  com- 
monly sold  in  tlie  shops,  is  often 
moistened  with  acids,  and  adul- 
terated with  other  substances.— 
BoHMER  observes,  that  wool  dyed 
of  this  wood  becomes  hard;  and 
that  the  colom'  may  be  rendered 
much  darker,  by  the  addition  of 
common  salt  and  sal-ammoniac  dis- 
solved in  the  ley : — the  Dutch  are 
supposed  tc  macerate  this  tinging 
substance  in  urine,  for  a  similar 
purpose. 

Sandal-wood  communicates  a 
deep  red  to  re6titied  spirit,  but 
imparts  no  tin^c  to  water. — Geof- 
FROY  and  others  have  remarked, 
that  the  Brazil  woods  are  some- 
times substituted  for  red  sanders  ; 
a  fraud  which  may  be  easily  ascer- 
tained, by  immersing  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  former  in  water,  with 
which  its  colour  readily  combines. 
— ^The  sandal-wood  pays,  on  im- 
portation, a  duty  of  5s.  Ifd.  per 
cwt. 

SANDARACH,  a  gummy-re- 
sinous substance,  exuding  from  an 
exotic  species  of  the  juniper-tree. 
It  is  imported  in  the  form  of  small 
pieces  or  tears  resembling  pease, 
which  are  transparent;  of  a  pale- 
yellowish 
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yellowish  colour ;  veiy  brittle  and 
inflammable  3  possessing  a  pun- 
gent aromatic  taste,  and  emitting  a 
fragrant  odour  when  burnt. 

Considerable  quantities  of  this 
gum  are  consumed  by  varnish- 
makers,  who  dissolve  it  in  the  oils 
of  turpentine,  or  linseed,  or  in 
spirit  of  wine,  and  thus  prepare  a 
Ikind  of  varnish,  known  under  the 
■name  of  veniix,  which  is  used  by 
cabinet-makers  and  painters.  Gum- 
sandarach  is  also  pulverized  and 
passt  d  through  a  tine  sieve ;  in 
■which  state  it  is  called  pounce  ; 
and,  vi'hen  rubbed  on  paper,  from 
which  writing  has  been  erased,  it 
prevents  the  ink  from  spreading, 
when  new  charafters  are  substitut- 
ed.— ^I'his  drug  is  subjeil:,  on  im- 
portation, to  the  duty  of  7s.  8|d. 
j>er  cwt. 

SANDERS,  the  Yellow,  or 
White,  Santaliim  album,  L.  a  na- 
tive of  the  East  Indies,  whence  its 
wood  is  imported.  It  is  of  a  pale- 
yellowish  colour,  a  pleasant  smell, 
has  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste,  ac- 
companied with  an  agreeable  pun- 
gency. 

From  this  elegant  wood,  the 
Chinese  of  distinction  obtain  their 
coffins,  which  are  said  to  resist  the 
clfe6ts  of  the  air  and  moisture,  for 
a  long  series  of  years.  They  also 
reduce  it  to  powder,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  water,  convert  it  into 
a  paste,  which  is  applied  to  their 
bodies,  furniture,  &;c.  probably 
with  a  view  to  serve  ns  a  substitule 
for  the  more  expensive  odoriferous 
oils :~  the  powder  is  also  employed 
for  incense  in  their  idolatrous  tem- 
ples.— In  Europe,  however,  it  is 
chiefly  prized  by  cabinet-makers, 
for  the  purpose  of  veneering. 

This  fragrant  vegetable  is,  at 
present,  very  seldom  used  in  me- 
dicine.    "When  digested  in  pure 
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spirit,  it  produces  a  rich  yellow 
tincture  ;  from  which,  on  distilla- 
tion, the  spirit  arises  without  any 
remarkable  flavour.  Such  prepa- 
ration is,  by  Hoffman,  considered 
as  a  medicine  possessing  similar 
virtues  with  ambergris  5  and  he  re- 
commends it  as  an  excellent  re- 
stoi'ative  in  great  or  general  debi- 
lity.— By  distilling  it  with  water, 
yellow  sanders-wood  produces  a 
fragrant  essential  oil 5  which,  on 
becoming  cold,  congeals  and  ac- 
quires the  consistency  of  a  balsam. 
On  importation,  this  wood  pays  a 
duty  of  3|d.  per  lb, 

SANDIVER,  or  Salt- op- 
Glass,  is  a  species  of  whitish  salt, 
that  is  separated  from  the  surface 
of  glass,  while  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
It  is  of  a  pungent,  corrosive  taste, 
and  is  employed  by  farriers  for  the 
purpose  of  cleansing  horses'  eyes. 

This  substance  is  said  to  be  de- 
tergent, and  is,  therefore,  occasi- 
onally applied  to  the  human  skin, 
for  removing  foul  spots  :  it  is  also 
sometimes  used  as  desiccative  in 
ulcers,  shingles,  and  similar  com- 
plaints ;  nay,  it  is  even  strongly  re- 
commended as  a  tooth-powder ; 
though  we  believe  it  to  be  a  very 
improptr  and  hazardous  denirifice. 
Sanicle,  the  Yorkshire,  See 
Butter-wort. 

SAP,  in  botany,  denotes  the 
juice  of  plants,  which  is  j)reparcd 
by  the  moisture  absorbed  by  their 
roots  and  leaves,  whence  it  is  cir- 
culated throughout  every  p^rt,  so  as 
to  constitute  their  nourishment. 

The  sap  of  vtgetables  has  been 
compared  to  the  iliyU;  of  animah  : 
according  to  Dr.DARv.'ix,  the  for- 
mer consists  of  sugar,  water,  and 
mucilage,  together  witli  other  trans- 
parent solutions}  for  instance,  those 
of  phosphorus,  carbon,  and  calca- 
reous earth.  The  sap,  when  first 
C  3  absorbed 
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absorbed  by  the  roots,  is  thin  and 
watery  j  but,  during  its  progress, 
it  acquires  more  consistence ;  and, 
when  it  arrives  at  the  leaves,  it 
is  assimilated  to  the  nature  of  the 
plant. 

The  circulation  of  this  juice  has 
generally  been  supposed  to  be  per- 
formed in  an  uniform  manner :  it 
appears,  however,  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Faikchild,  a  late 
eminent  gardener,  that  it  has  an 
irregular  motion,  dire.Stly  contrary 
to  its  primary  course  j  a  discovery 
which  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  horticulture.  This  agreea- 
ble and  salubrious  art  may  tlius  not 
only  be  improved,  but  also  great 
advantage  may  be  derived  from  the 
general  application  of  this  princi- 
ple ;  as  barren  trees  may  now  be 
rendered  fruitful,  and  old  or  decay- 
ing ones  restored  to  their  original 
vigour. — See  Juice. 

Sapflow.  See  Fjlux,  vol.  ii. 
p.  314. 

SARSAPARILLA,  or  Smilax 
SarsapariUa,  L.  is  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  whence  its  medicinal 
root  is  obtained. 

This  drug  has  a  glutinous,  some- 
what bitter,  and  agreeable  taste, 
but  is  totally  devoid  of  smell.  It  is 
highly  esteemed,  on  account  of  its 
demulcent  and  farinaceous  quali- 
ties, and  has  been  successfully  ad- 
ministered, in  the  different  torms 
of  deco6tion,  extra6t,  and  powder, 
in  cases  of  carious  and  iil-disposed 
cancers,  or  other  sores.  It  is  taken 
in  doses  of  haif  an  ounce  of  the 
root  boiled  in  half  a  pint  of  water, 
till  the  third  part  be  evaporated;  or 
half  a  dram  of  tlie  extradt :  in  either 
pf  these  forms,  it  a6s  by  the  skin 
as  wtU  as  by  the  urinary  passages, 
pnd  is  a  mild,  though  inert  reme- 
dy ;  on  which  account  it  is  gcne- 
fally  combined  v^  itji  tire  sassafras, 
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guaiacum,  liquorice,  and  other 
substances,  in  a  decoBion  of  the 
woods. 

SASSAFRAS,  is  the  wood,  bark 
and  root  of  the  Sassafras  tree,  or 
Laurus  Sassafras,  L.  a  native  of 
America,  the  culture  and  properties 
of  which  we  have  already  describ- 
ed, vol.  i.  p.  200.  It  is  imported 
in  long  straight  pieces,  which  are 
of  a  very  light  and  porous  texture  j 
emitting  a  Iragrant  odour  ;  and  hay- 
ing an  aromatic  sub-acrid,  though 
sueetisii,  taste.  The  strongest 
parts  are  the  bark  and  small  twigs j 
which,  as  well  as  the  roots,  are 
subject,  on  importation,  to  the  duty 
of  2s.  6|d.  per  cwt. 

Sassafras  is  a  warm,  aperient, 
and  strengthening  medicine ;  it  has 
often  been  successfully  given  in  the 
forms  of  infusion  and  decoction,  for 
improving  the  tone  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  in  persons  whose  hu- 
mours were  in  a  vitiated  state.— 
Hoi  FMAN  has  frequently  prescrib- 
ed a  scruple  of  the  extradt  of  sassa- 
fras, with  great  benefit,  in  hypo- 
chondriacal spasms,  and  also  at  tlie 
decline  of  intermittent  fevers. — 
Infusions  of  this  drug  are  sold  in 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  under 
the  name  of  Saloop. 

SATYRION,  or  Li  za  kd-flow- 
ER,  Satyiiuvi  hirciimm,  L,  a  na- 
tive perennial  plant,  growing  ia 
chalky  meadows  and  pastures  j 
flowering  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July. — Its  leaves  are  very 
large,  and  tlie  whole  plant  has  a 
rank,  disagreeable  odour :  never- 
theless, it  is  eagerly  calen  by  cat- 
de,  and  is  said,  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree, to  increase  the  milk  of  cows. 
Saucc-alone.  See  Garlic- 
Hedge-MusTARD,  vol.  iii.  p.  255. 

SAUSAGE,  a  well-known  pre- 
paration of  food,  consisting  of  beet, 
pork,  or  veal,  cut  in  small  pieces  j 
seasoned 
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seasoned  with  pepper,  sage,  or 
other  spice  ;  and  then  closely  stuff- 
ed into  skins  obtained  from  the  in- 
testines of  animals. 

The  most  esteemed  sausages  are 
those  made  at  Bologna,  Venice, 
and  other  parts  of  Italy,  whence 
considerable  quantities  are  annual- 
ly exported  to  various  countries  in 
Europe.  They  are  made  of  raw 
pork  beaten  to  a  pulp  in  a  mortar, 
together  with  garlic,  pepper,  and 
other  spices ;  which,  being  inti- 
mately blended,  are  filled  in  the 
same  manner  as  tlie  common  sau- 
sages, excepting  that  the  larger  in- 
testines are  preferably  employed  by 
the  Italians. 

This  species  of  food  affords  very 
substantial  nutriment,  in  whatever 
form  it  may  be  dressed : — sausages 
should  not,  however,  be  esten  by 
persons  of  weak  or  relaxed  habits  ; 
as  a  vigorous  stomach  is  re(|uired 
to  digest  them.  The  most  un- 
whdesome  preparations  of  this  kind 
are  blood-sausages,  more  generally 
known  under  the  names  of  hog  and 
black  paddings.  These  are  com- 
posed of  bacon  and  the  blood  of 
the  same  animal,  together  with 
thyme,  sage,  and  other  vegetable 
spices,  to  correct  in  .some  measure 
their  rancidity..  Such  incongruous 
mixture,  however,  is  at  all  times 
difficult  of  digestion  ;  and,  if  the 
sausages  have  been  smoked,  the  ba- 
con necessarrly  becomes  still  more 
acrid,  while  the  blood  is  concreted  : 
in  this  state,  the  whole  forms  a 
most  pernicious  compound,  which 
ought  never  to  be  eaten,  even  by 
persons  who  possess  the  most  ac- 
tive powers  of  assimilation. 

SAVIN,  or  Junipen/s  Sahina, 
L.  an  exotic  evergreen  shrub, 
which  has  small,  rather  prickly 
leaves,  and  produces  blueberries, 
«nly  after  it  has  arrived  at  a  corisi- 
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derable  nge.  Its  stem  attains  the 
height  of  seven  feet,  and  is  apt  to 
grow  in  a  reclining  posture  :  the 
wood  is  internally  of  a  beautiful 
reddish  shade,  resembling  that  of 
mahogany. 

The  savin  is  of  slow  growth,  but 
may  be  easily  propagated  by  lay- 
ers, by  cuttings,  or  by  the  berries  : 
if  the  latter  can  be  procured,  they 
should  be  sown  in  beds  of  com- 
mon light  eartli,  and  in  the  spring 
or  auturnn,  the  young  plants  are  to 
be  set  out  rn  nurser3'-ro\vs,  two 
feet  asunder.  In  Ottober,  No- 
vember, or  early  in  April  follow- 
ing,- they  must  be  carefully  trans- 
planted to  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation.   • 

The  leaves  of  savin  possess  a' 
bitter,  acrid  taste  :  and  their  smell 
is  so  ])o\verful  and  disagreeable/ 
tiiat  it  expels  moths  and  similar 
vermin.  When  distilled  with  wa- 
ter, these  leaves  yield  an  uncom- 
monly large  proportion  of  essential 
oil.  >•■    ••  I 

"With  respe^l  to  its  medicini! 
properties,  -savin-  -Vs  warm,  stimu- 
hnt,  and  aperient;  -being  well  cal- 
culated for  promoting  sweat,  urine, 
and  all  the  glandular  secretions. — 
Hence  a  conserve  made  of  its  tops' 
a;Vd  leaves  has  afforded  permanent 
relief  in  obstinate  gouty  and  rheu- 
matic cases,  if  taken  for  several  . 
months,  nay,  for  a  whole  year,  iii 
small  doses  of  a  tea- spoonful  or 
two.  every  morning  and  evening  :■ 
few  patients,  however,  will  sub- 
mit to  swallow  this  nauseous  drug  ; 
though  it  requires  only  a  certain 
degree  of  resolution  at  the  com- 
mencement.— Theoil  distilled  from 
this  shrub  is  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent emmenagogucs,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  used  with  the  great- 
est caution  in  obstruftions  of  the 
u-torus,  or  otlwr  viscera  proceeding 
C  4  fioai 
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from  laxity  or  weakness.  No 
druggist  should  sell  this  prepara- 
tion to  strangers. 

An  essential  oil  and  watery  ex- 
tra£t  of  the  savin  are  also  kept  in 
the  shops. 

SAVORY,  or  Satureia,  L.  a 
genus  of  exotic  plants,  consisting  of 
nine  species,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal,  namely  : 

1.  The  hortensis,  or  Summer 
Savory,  an  annual  herb,  propa- 
gated from  seed,  which  ought  to 
be  sown  early  in  August  on  beds  of 
light  eartli  : — if  the  plants  are  in- 
tended to  remain  in  the  same  si- 
tuation, the  seed  should  be  sparing- 
ly scattered ;  but,  if  they  are  de- 
signed to  be  transplanted,  it  may 
be  sown  more  clost'ly. 

2.  The  montana,  or  Winter  Sa- 
vory, is  a  perennial  vegetable,  like- 
wise obtained  from  seed,  which  re- 
quires only  a  poor,  dry  soil,  where 
the  plants  will  continue  for  many 
years,  uninjured  by  the  severest 
winters.  As,  however,  Uie  shoots 
will  not  be  well  furnished  with 
leaves,  when  several  years  old,  it 
will  be  proper  to  raise  an  annual 
stock  of  young  plants. 

Eotli  the  summer  and  winter 
savory  have  long  been  cultivated 
in  the  British  gardens,  for  culinary, 
and  medicinal  purposes.  Their 
•warm  aromatic,  and  pungentleaves, 
are  much  esteemed  in  salads  :  for- 
merly, they  were  employed  medi- 
cinally, with  a  view  to  attenuate 
viscid  humours,  to  dispel  flatulen- 
cy, and  to  increa.se  the  appetite. — 
According  to  Prof.  Bkadlev,  this 
herb,  when  dry,  and  put  into  a 
bed,  possesses  the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  expelling  fleas, 

SAW -DUST,  is  the  coarse 
powder  remaining  after  any  wood 
or  timber  has  been  separated  or 
cut  atiunder  with  a  saw.    It  is  fre- 
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quently  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  sand,  and  strewed  on  the  floors 
of  public  and  other  buildings,  fre- 
quented by  numerous  persons.  This 
dust  likewise  aflbrds  good  fuel  for 
heating  ovens,  in  which  bread  and 
other  substances  are  to  be  baked.— 
We  understand,  from  gardeners, 
that  if  the  fresh  dust,  obtained  after 
sawing  oak-timber,  be  scattered  on 
gravel -walks  in  February,  or  at  an 
early  period  in  IVIarch,  it  effectu- 
ally prevents  the  growth  of  weeds  : 
and,  if  it  be  j/erfedly  rotten,  toge- 
ther witli  blood  and  quick-lime,  it 
proves  an  excellent  manure. 

The  saw-dust  of  fir  and  pine- 
trees  contains  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  resinous  and  saponaceous 
matter ;  so  that  it  has  been  use- 
fully employed  by  the  country- 
people  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  as 
a  substitute  for  soap,  in  washing 
coarse  linen. 

SAW-WORT,  or  Serratula.  L. 
a  genus  of  plants,  comprising  18 
species ;  two  of  which  only,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Smith,  are  indige- 
nous ;  namely  : 

1.  The  thiBoria,  or  Common 
Saw-woht,  is  perennial  J  grows 
in  woods  and  on  pastures,  where  it 
flowers  in  the  month  of  July.— 
This  plant  is  employed  by  dyers, 
to  impart  a  yellow  colour  j  but, 
being  inferior  to  the  Dyers-weed, 
its  use  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
coarser  woollen  cloths,  and  as  an 
ingredient  in  other  dyeing  drugs. — - 
In  combination  with  indigo,  the 
Common  Saw-wort  strikes  a  per- 
manent green  colour.  Its  leaves 
readily  yield  a  brownish-yellow  de- 
co6tion,  which,  on  diluting  it  with 
water,  changes  to  a  brighter  tinge  ; 
and,  by  adding  a  solution  of  pure 
pot-abh,  acquires  a  darker  shade  : 
but,  on  dropping  into  it  a  little  of 
the  spirit  of  bal-ammoniac,  becomes 
reddish- 
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reddish-brown ;  which  may  agahi 
be  rendered  of  a  golden  tint,  by  the 
addition  of  pure  water.  On  the 
whole,  PoRNER  observes,  thatalum 
and  gypsum  appear  to  be  best  cal- 
culated for  extracting  a  fine  yellow 
colour  from  this  plant ;  whicli  the 
Germans  industriously  cultivate. — 
Goats  eat  this  species,  but  horses  do 
not  relish  it ;  and  it  is  totally  re- 
fused by  sheep,  hogs,  and  cows. 

2.  The  arvensis,  Corx  S.\w- 
woRT,  or  Way-thistle,  thrives 
in  corn-fields  and  on  road-sides :  it 
flowers  in  the  month  of  July ;  and 
ts  often  a  very  troublesome  weed. 
— When  burnt,  the  ashes  of  this 
plant  yield  a  very  pure  vegetable 
alkali,  or  pot-ash;  on  which  ac- 
count it  deserves  to  be  propagated 
ill  the  vicinity  of  glass-houses  and 
soap  manufaftorics. —Neither  cows, 
■  horses,  nor  swine  eat  this  vegeta- 
ble; but  it  is  relished  by  goats  :  its 
young  and  tender  tops  are  occa- 
fiionally  devoured  by  horses. — 
While  young,  the  Way-thistle  is 
eagerly  consumed  by  sherp  :  when 
bruised,  and  mixed  with  bran,  this 
weed  atfords  excellent  food  for 
every  species  of  cattle.  Its  seeds 
are  enveloped  in  large  downy 
crowns  j  which,  according  to 
Beghstein,'  may  be  advantage- 
ously combined  with  wool,  and 
thus  converted  into  blankets  and 
coarse  cloth :  nor  are  they  less 
useful  for  stuffing  pillows,  bolsters, 
and  mattresses. 

SAXIFRAGE,  the  Common,  or 
White,  So;iiJraga  granuUUa,  L. 
an  indigenous  plant,  growing  on 
dry  meadows  and  pastures,  where 
it  flowers  in  the  month  of  April  or 
May.  Its  perennial  root  consists 
of  several  small  bulbs,  which  are 
externally  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
JVojn  which  arise  long  hairy  foot- 


stalks, that  are  furnished  with 
downy,  kidney-shnped  leaves.— 
The  stems  are  thick,  hairy  towards 
the  bottom,  somewhat  branched, 
and  from  12  to  24  inches  in  height, 
having  a  k\v  small  leaves,  which 
sit  closely  to  the  stalk.  The  flowers 
grow  in  small  clusters,  and  are 
furnished  with  five  white  petals, 
that  inclose  ten  stamina  and  two 
styles  ;  the  seeds  are  very  nume- 
rous, small,  and  black. 

According  to  Linnaeus,  this 
plant  possesses  an  acrid,  pungent 
taste,  which,  however,  is  not  con- 
firmed by  the  accounts  of  later  bo- 
tanists :  on  the  contrary,  thegrains, 
or  tubercles  forming  the  root,  and 
also  the  leaves,  are  equally  devoid 
of  any  sensille  quality. 

The  Common  White  Saxifrage 
was  formerly  in  great  request,  for 
its  supposed  eflicacy  in  curing  ne- 
phritic and  gravelly  complaints  :  at 
present,  it  is  totally  disregarded ; 
and  we  should  neither  have  given 
a  coloured  engraving,  nor  described 
the  specific  chara6tersof  this  plant, 
if  it  were  not  uniformly  discovered 
in  soils,  beneath  which  a  bed  of 
Gravel  will  be  found,  at  no  con- 
siderable depth.  Hence  it  afford* 
a  certain  guide,  by  which  survey- 
ors and  landed  proprietors  may  be 
direSed  in  digging  for  that  useful 
fossil,  especially  in  places  where 
other  stones  cannot  be  easily  pro- 
cured, for  repairing  public  roads. 

Saxifr AG  E,  the  Common, Great, 
and  Dwarf  Burnet.     Se£  An-isk. 

SCAB,  or  Shab,  a  disorder  pe- 
culiar to  sheep  :  it  is  attended  with 
an  intense  itching  and  scabby  erup- 
tions on  the  skin,  occasioned  by  aij 
impure  state  of  the  blood  ;  and  be- 
ing most  prevalent  in  wet  land,  or 
during  rainy  seasons.  As  this  dis- 
ease is  generally  believed  to  be  in- 
te<iUous, 
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fe6Hou8,  \ht  animals  under  its  in- 
fluence ought  to  be  carefully  sepa- 
rated from  tiie  flock. 

Various  remedies  have  been  de- 
vised for  the  cure  of  the  scab  :  the 
most  common  is  that  of  washing 
the  part  Avith  a  decoftion  of  strong 
tobacco  in  water,  to  which  is  added 
a  small  portion  of  oil  of  turpentine. 
Another  application  consists  in 
rubbing  the  sheep  with  tobacco- 
water,  sulphur,  and  alum  boiled 
together,  if  the  eruption  extend 
over  the  whole  animal  ;  but,  if  it 
be  only  partial,  a  mixtt:re  of  tar 
and  grease  will  be  sufficient. 

In  an  inveterate  scab,  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  "  Farmers  Ca- 
lendar" recommends  sulphur  and 
bay-salt,  or  purging  salts,  to  be 
given  internally,  and  the  distem- 
pered beast  to  be  dressed  with  a 
strong  mercurial  ointment  mixed 
vf'ithMel  Aioyptiacum  (for  the  pre- 
paration of  which,  see  vol,  ii.  p. 
343)  J  or  to  be  washed  with  a  la- 
ther of  black  soap,  or  sublimate- 
water,  lime-water,  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. The  treatment,  stated  un- 
der the  article  Fly-struck,  is 
likewise  said  to  be  efficacious  in 
this  malady. 

The  following  preparation  is 
stated  in  the  "  Cardigamlure  Land' 
lord's  Advice  tn  his  Tenants,"  as  be- 
ing efteftual  in  removing  the  scab, 
namely  :  T^kc  one  pound  of  tobac- 
co, six  quarts  of  beef  brine,  si.\ 
penny-worths  (or  about  one  ounce) 
of  white  arsenic,  and  one  pint  of 
oil  of  turpentine.  These  ingredi- 
ents are  to  be  mixed  with  a  sniall 
portion  of  tar,  and  boiled ;  previ- 
ously to  the  use  of  tills  liniment,  it 
will  be  Dccessary  to  Ireak  every 
scab,  and  the  sheep  must  be  well 
rubbed,  so  that  the  liquid  may 
thoroughly  penetrate. 

In  some  places,  the  animals  af- 
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fciSed  with  the  seal-,  are  usually' 
washed  with  human  urine :  but 
such  treatment  is  pernicious  ;  for, 
if  the  disorder  be  only  partial,  it 
will  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  spread  as  far  as  the  sheep  may 
have  been  welted. 

There  are  various  other  expedi- 
ents suggested  for  the  cure  of  tlds 
eruption  j  but  we  believe  the  fol- 
lowing to  be  one  of  the  most  effica- 
cious :  it  was  communicated  by  Sir 
JosEPuBANKS.Bart.  to  the  Society 
for  theEncourngement  of  Arts,  &c. 
in  1789.  Hedire6lsof  pure  quick- 
silver lib. ;  of  Venice  turpentinft 
and  common  oil  of  turpentine  half 
a  pound  each  5  and  of  hog's-lard 
four  pounds,  to  be  triturated  in  a 
mortar,  till  the  mercury  be  com- 
pletely incorporated  with  the  ingre- 
dients. 

The  method  of  using  this  oint- 
ment is  as  follows:  Theheadof  the 
sheep  must  first  be  rubbed  ;  after 
which  a  furrow  is  to  be  dra\vn  with 
the  finger,  from  the  region  between 
the  ears,  alon^  the  back  to  the 
point  oi  the  tail,  so  as  to  divide  the 
wool,  till  the  skin  be  exposed  to 
the  touch.  Next,  the  finger,  being 
slightly  dipped  in  the  preparation, 
should  be  drawn  along  the  skin. 
Similar  lines  should  farther  be 
opc'ned  down  the  shoulders  and 
thi.jhs,  as  far  as  the  wool  extends; 
and,  if  the  animal  be  considerably 
infected,  two  other  furrows  are  di- 
refted  to  be  traced,  parallel  to  that 
on  the  back,  and  one  should  like- 
wine  be  drawn  downwards,on  each 
side  between  the  foic  and  hind  legs. 

After  this  application,  the  sheep' 
may  be  turned  among  the  flock, 
without  any  danger  of  the  infection 
being  communicated  j  because,  in 
a  few  days,  the  blotches  will  dry 
up;  the  itching  will  cease ;  and  tho 
animals  be  completely  cured  j  nor 
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have  any  instances  occurred,  in 
wliich  such  undion  has  been  in  the 
least  injurious. — Sir  J.Banks,  how- 
ever, observes,  that  this  external 
remedy  ought  not  to  be  delayed  to 
a  later  period  than  Michaelmas. 

SCABIOUS,  or  Scab'ma,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants  comprising  42  spe- 
cies, 3  of  which  are  indigenous  and 
perennial,  namely : 

1.  The  succisa,  or  Devil's-bit 
Scabious,  grows  in  fields  and  pas- 
tures, where  it  flowers  trom  June 
till  August. — According  to  Lin- 
naeus, the  dried  leaves  of  tliis  plant 
are  employed  to  impart  to  wool  a 
yellow  or  green  colour ;  the  latter 
of  which,  however,  is  more  com- 
pletely extracted  from  the  blossoms, 
aod  may  be  communicated  even  to 
linen. — A  deco6tion  of  tliis  herb  is 
likewise  of  service,  when  applied, 
by  way  of  fomentation,  to  the  hoofs 
of  horses  injured  by  nails. — Cattle 
derive  nourishing  food  from  tliis 
vegetable. 

2.  The  arvcnsh,  or  Field  Sca- 
bious, grows  in  similar  places,  and 
llowers  in  the  month  of  July  or 
•August. — This  herb  is,  according 
to  Dr. Withering,  slightly  astrin- 
gent, bitter,  and  saponaceous  j  it 
is  eaten  by  sheep  and  goats,  but 
neither  relished  by  horses  nor  cows. 
— From  the  Field  Scabious,  a  green 
dye  is  likewise  obtained  for  wool ; 
and  its  reddish-blue  flowers  are 
fondly  visited  by  bees. 

3.  The  columbaria,  or  Small 
Scabious,  grows  on  dry  hilly  pas- 
lures,  and  blows  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember,— The  blueish-lilac  flowers 
of  this  species  are  also  very  gratefijl 
to  bees ;  and  the  whole  plant  is 
eaten  by  horses,  goats>  and  especial- 
ly by  sheep.  * 

SCALDS,  a  term  applied  to 
burns,  occasioned  by  boiling  wa- 
^er,  or  any  of  the  corrosive  mineral 
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acids  improvidently  applied  to  the 
skin. 

Different  modes  of  treatment 
have  been  adopted,  in  order  to  mi- 
tigate the  pain  which  generally  at- 
tends such  accidents.  Tims,  fre- 
quent aff^usion  of  water,  or  im- 
mersion of  the  scalded  part  in  that 
fluid,  has  been  found  very  service- 
able; nay,  even  the  application  of 
ice  has  occasionally  been  produc- 
tive of  great  benefit,  wlien  the 
skin  was  not  broken,  but,  in  the 
contrary  case,  an  emollient  poul-  , 
tice  should  be  immediately  applied, 
and  the  treatment  be  similar  to  thar 
of  a  fresh  ■wound.  If,  however, 
fhe  former  method  be  proper,  in 
sucli  case  it  ought  to  be  continued 
till  the  patient  shivers  from  the 
cold  j  after  which  the  scald  must 
be  continually  moistened  with 
lime -water  J  and  a  liniment  of 
this  liquid  and  sweet-oil,  beaten 
together,  must  be  spread  over  the 
sore.  By  this  management,  the 
most  extensive  scalds  are  speedily- 
healed  :  it  may  likewise  be  pur- 
.  sued,  where  any  part  has  become 
a'tafed,  in  consequence  of  hard 
riding. — Vinegar,  both  in  a  v%arra 
and  cold  state,  has  also  been  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  scalded  parts  ; 
and,  latterly,  the  oil  of  turpentine, 
with  such  efled,  that  the  pain  wai 
frequently  removed  in  an  hour, 
and  blisters  weie  cffed-tually  pre- 
vented. In  either  case,  we.  con- 
ceive, the  skin  ought  to  htsouiid. 

SCALD-HEAD,  or  Tinea  ca- 
pitis,, a  disease  chiefly  incident  to 
children,  born  of  serophulous  pa- 
rents :  it  is  infet^ious  only  by  con- 
taft,  dnd  appears  to  be  seated  iu 
the  roots  of  the  hair,  which  pro- 
trude numerous  small  vesicles  emit- 
ting an  ichorous  humour,  and  at 
length  degenerating  into  ulcers  that 
form  a  dry  scab,  or  hard  crust, 
some- 
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*ometime*  half,  or  a  whole  inch  in 
thickness,  spreading  gradually  over 
the  whole  head. 

Causes. — This  malignant  erup- 
tion often  arises  from  uncleanli- 
i>ess,  injpropcr  or  coarse  food  ;  but 
more  frequentiy  from  the  conta- 
minatetl  humours  a(  wet-nurses. 

Cure. — ^I'he  prindp>al   attention 
should  be  direfted  to  the  removal 
of  the  diseased   parts,    either  by 
shaving  or  cutting  off  the  hair,  or 
by  applying  an   adhesive  plaster, 
made  of  equal  parts  of  bees-wax, 
pitch,  and  mutton-suet.     After  re. 
moving  this  detergent  application, 
it   will  be  necessary  to  wash  the 
head  with  sub-tepid  soap-water ; 
to'plungc  and   cleanse  the  whole 
body  in  a  lukewarm    bath,    fre- 
quently ;  and,   in  every  respect  to 
observe    a    very     moderate    and 
wholesome  diet  :   hence  salt-meat, 
pickles,  bacon, pork,  and  even  fish, 
■will  be  in)proper.     At  the   same 
time,  the  bowels  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  mildest  laxatives;  such 
as  a  fc  w  grains  of  rliubarb,  with  a 
dram  of  cream  of  tartar. — Numer- 
ous and  whimsical  remedies  have 
been  employed  in  this  complaint, 
■with  various  degrees  of  success  ; 
but  we  shall  state  only  such  as 
may  be  resorted  to  with  safety.— 
Ot  this  description  is   the  Sharp 
Dock  CRiimt'X  acutus,  L.)  which 
may  with  aavanlage  be  used  in  de- 
coitions,  both. externally  (with  the 
addition  of  soap  converted   into  a 
lather)   and  iuiernally  as  a   diet- 
drink  ;  for  a  concentrated  extradt 
of  this  medicinal  plant,  if  taken  in 
doses  of  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls 
roi.xed  with  honey  or  treacle,  not 
only  operates  by  the  urinary  pas- 
sages, but  also  promotes  evacua- 
tions by  stool. — ^'I'hc  leaves  of  the 
Common  Cdts-footfTussilago  Far- 
fara,  L.),  either  alone,  or  in  com- 
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binatlon  with  the  Sharp  Dock,  mar 
be  given  with  equal  benefit. — It 
would  disgrace  the  healing  art, 
to  relate  the  various  and  absurd  re- 
medies that  have  strenuously  been 
recommended  b}'  medical  writers, 
for  the  cure  of  the  scald-head  : 
hence  we  sliall  observe,  that  the 
most  melancholy  effe6ts  have  often 
followed  the  use  of  repellent  plas- 
ters and  ointments,  such  as  loss  of 
sight,  deafness,  palsy,  emaciation, 
or  malignant  eruptions  and  ulcers 
in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

If  die  treatment  before  suggest- 
ed, prove  unavailing,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  disease  proceeds 
from  an  hereditary  taint,  and  re- 
quires more  aftive  remedies ,:  for 
instance,  mercurials,  for  the  pre- 
scription of  which,  a  professional 
man  ought  to  be  consulted. — In 
young  infants,  however,  it  is  fre- 
quently cured  by  changing  the 
nurse,  or  weaning  the  child,  and 
removing  it  from  a  moist  or  marshy, 
to  a  dry  and  airy  situation  ;  be- 
cause moisture,  in  our  opinion,  is 
one  of  the  causes  predisposing  chil- 
dren to  this  malady. — Should  the 
itching  of  the  head  become  very 
troublesome,  it  may  generally  be 
allayed  by  gently  rubbing  the  spot 
with  equal  parts  of  sweet-almond- 
oil,  and  the  juice  expressed  from 
the  leaves  of  the  Common  Bur- 
dock, previously  simmered  toge- 
ther over  a  moderate  fire,  till  they 
become  intimately  blended  into  a 
soapy  liniment,  on  adding  a  few 
grains  of  pearl-a.sh. 

SCAMMONY,  a  concrete  gtim- 
my-resinous  juice  obtained  from 
the  roots  of  the  Convolvulus  Scant' 
mania,  or  Syrian  Bindweed,  an 
exotic  plant,  growing  in  Asiatic 
Turkey. — ^The  best  Scammony  is 
imported  from  Aleppo,  in  light, 
sjwngy,  friable  masses,  of  a  shining 
blackiaU 
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blackish  ash-colour.  It  possesses 
a  faint,  unpleasant  smelly  and  a 
bitterisii,  pungent  taste. 

In  its  medicinal  effects,  Scam- 
mony  is  an  efficacious,  but  violent 
purgative  5  but,  if  triturated  with 
sugar,  almonds,  or  gum-arabic,  it 
becomes  sufficiently  mild,  and  safe 
in  its  operation. — It  may  also  be 
dissolved  in  a  strong  decoetlou  of 
liquorice,  then  decanted  j  in  which 
form  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  proves  a  gentle  laxa- 
tive.— The  common  dose  of  Scam- 
mony  is  from  three  to  twelve 
grains. — If  accidentally  too  large  a 
portion  of  this  drastic  medicine 
should  have  been  swallowed,  the 
most  effetStual  antidotes  will  be  co- 
pious draughts  of  mucilaginous 
preparations,  or  an  immediate  eme- 
tic.— This  drug  pays,  on  importa- 
tion, 2s.  Qd.  per  lb. 

Scarlet.  See  Dveing,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  203-4. 

SCARLET  FEVER,  is  a  con- 
tagious inflammatory  disease,  at- 
tended with  a  bright-red  efflores- 
cence of  the  skin,  which  appears 
on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  w  ith  a 
slight  swelling  of  the  face  :  the 
redness  gradually  spreads,  but  va- 
nishes after  three  or  four  days, 
when  the  scarf-skin  generally  peels 
off  in  branny  scales.  Tiioiigh  a 
sore  throat  in  most  cases  occurs,  it 
is  by  no  means  a  necessary  symp- 
tom. 

The  proximate  cause  of  this  ma- 
lady, appears  to  be  an  unknown 
contagious  matter  propagated  by 
the  atmosphere  ;  though  the  body 
may  be  predisposed  to  receive  the 
infedion,  from  sudden  changes  of 
cold  and  heat,  rainy  weather,  and 
indigestion. 

Cure : — In  this  formidable  disor- 
der, which  often  terminates  fatally 
in  tiiree  orfour  days,  emetics  should 
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be  early  and  repeatedly  administer- 
ed ;  as  such  evacuations,  according 
to  Dr.  Withering,  and  our  owa 
experience,  are  the  remedy  sug- 
gested by  Nature ;  after  which 
diuretics,  such  as  vinegar  and  ho- 
ney, with  a  few  grains  of  nitre, 
will  be  of  essential  benefit.  Great 
care,  however,  is  necessary  to  avoid 
whatever  may  induce  a  looseness 
of  the  bowels,  which  is  seldom  sa- 
lutary in  this  complaint.  A  gargle 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  lime- 
water  and  vinegar,  or  barley-water 
and  honey  acidulated  with  vitriolic 
acid,  will  be  very  useful  in  reduc- 
ing the  inflammation  an  I  swelling 
in  the  throat.  The  diet  must  be 
light  and  diluting,  while  the  patient 
ought  to  abstain  from  all  animal 
food  J  but  he  may  take  frequent 
draughts  of  thin  gruel,  barley- 
water,  and  the  like,  with  currant- 
jelly.  Hi,s  body  should  be  kept 
moderately'warm  in  bed  J  and  the 
room  fumigated  with  vinegar  and 
camphor,  placed  In  a  proper  vessel 
over  a  burning  larrip,  in  order  to 
purify  the  air.  When  the  fever 
and  eruption  cease,  a  dose  or  two 
of  mild  aperient  medicines,  may  be 
given  with  s.ifety  and  advantage. 

Should  the  legs  be  remarkably 
swollen,  after  the  other  symjjtoms 
have  subsided,  a  deco6lion  of  the 
Seneka  root  with  vlne^'ar  and  ho- 
ney (at  the  same  time  bathing  the 
lower  Extremities,  or  tlie  whole 
body,  in  warm  water)  will  afford 
the  greatest  relief.  But,  if  the  in- 
flammation in  the  throat  threaten- 
suffocation,  or  be  attended  with 
violent  fever,  medical  advice  should 
be  instantly  procured ;  as  the  pro- 
gress of  this  epidemic  is  uncom- 
monly rapid,  and  often  mortal. 

Sciatica.    See  Rheumatism. 

SCIRRHUS  is  a  hard,  unequal 
twmor,  which  occasionally  appear* 

in 
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in  different  viscera,  such  as  the 
liver  and  womb,  but  more  fre- 
quently in  the  glandular  paru,  for 
instance,  the  breasts,  arm- pits,  and 
about  the  neck.  It  mostly  arises 
in  consequence  of  inflammatiun, 
tiiougl)  it  may  also  occur  spontane- 
cnsly,  in  persons  of  a  heavy,  phleg- 
matic, or  scrophulous  habit. — A 
scirrhns  may  like\vi8e  be  gradually 
induced  by  passions,  especially 
those  of  a  depressing  nature ;  by 
gross  food ;  the  abuse  of  acids ; 
external  violence ;  sudden  cold; 
suppressed  evacuations,  and  vari- 
ous other  causes. 

The  degree  of  danger,  attending 
scirrhous  indurations,  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  di.seos- 
ed  part,  and  stage  of  the  disorder ; 
tlK)Ugh  an  internal  tumor  is  al- 
ways more  dangerous  and  difficult 
to  be  removed,  than  one  situated 
externally ;  as  the  former  may  be 
prbduiSive  of  great  injury  to  the 
animal  frame,  by  compressing  the 
adjacent  parts, v.hence  palsy,  coljc. 
Arc.  are  the  concomitant  eviLs.  As 
long,  however,  as  the  swelling  re- 
mains in  an  indolent  state,  no  im- 
mediate danger  need  be  apprcheiul- 
ed ;  but,  \\  hen  it  once  becomes 
painful,  or  ulcerated,  there  will  be 
just  reason  to  fear  that  it  may 
change  into  a  Cancer. 

Treatmetil : — If  the  patient  be  in 
other respcfts  healthy,  and  t!.e  tu- 
mor but  recently  formed,  its  dis- 
persion may  be  effetted  by  the  in- 
ternal use  of  resolvents  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  mildest  preparations  of 
mercury  (calomel),  and  antimonial 
wine,  with  the  decoction  of  the 
voods  :  externally  the  warm  gunis, 
in  plasters,  such  as  sagapenum  and 
ammoniac  ;  or  the  volatile  liniment, 
or  even  a  solution  of  sal-ammo- 
niac in  vinegar,  have  oi'tcn  been 
productive  of  gcod  tiled*  }'  but,  if 
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tlie  patient  be  advanced  in  yean,  or 
the  swelling  painful,  great  caution 
becomes  necessary  ;  lest,  b)'  any 
improper  application,  the  disorder 
assume  a  cancerous  taint.  Various 
other  more  potent  remedies,  such 
as  the  hemlock  and  fex-glove,  have 
been  strongly  recommended,  -with 
a  view  to  effect  a  resolution  ;  but 
they  have  in  numerous  instances 
failed  of  success.  In  desperate 
cases,  therefore,  wliere  medicines 
proves  fruitless,  the  tumor  must  be 
timely  extirpated  by  the  knife, 
provided  that  the  situation  of  the 
parts  admit  of  an  operation,  and  a 
free  discharge.  But,  if  neither  of 
these  objefts  can  be  attained,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  promote  the 
formation  of  an  abscess,  as  the 
only  mfeans  of  removing  the  com- 
plaint. 

ii  die  liver  be  thus  diseased,  it 
may  be  ascertained  by  tl-.e  follow- 
ing symptoms :  tumor  and  hard- 
ness on  the  right  side  about  tiie 
short  ribs ;  pain,  particularly  when 
lying  on  die  opposite  side  ;  ema- 
ciation of  the  upjjer  parts,  and 
dropsical  swelling  of  the  low  er  ex-' 
trcmities.  In  this  case,  the  bowels 
should  be  regularl)'  opened  by  the 
mildest  laxatives  ;  while  the  pati- 
ent's diet  ought  to  be  bland  and 
nourishing.  The  nitric  acid,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  dram  per 
day,  diluted  with  three  or  four 
pints  of  water,  w'lih  the  addition 
of  some  syaip  of  marsh-mallows, 
to  be  used  as  the  common  bever- 
age, has  lately  been  prescribed 
w  ith  great  advantage  ;  but  of 
which  we  have  not  had  sufficient 
experience.  HtJice  we  would  give 
Uie  preference  to  the  acetated  kali, 
or  regenerated  tartar  of  the  shops, 
to  be  taken  in  doses  of  2  or  3 
drams  per  day,  dissolved  in  water  ; 
being  a  medicine  from  which  the 
i(reate£t 
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j^mtest  benefit  has  often  been  de- 
rived. 

With  respect  to  the  analysis  of  a 
new  remedy  against  scinhas  and 
cancer  (mentioned  in  vol.  i.  p. 428), 
we  understand,  tliat  though  thcad- 
ininistration  of  this  pretended  spe- 
cific was,  in  several  cases,  appa- 
rently attended  with  good  effects, 
yet  there  is  no  attested  instance, 
in  which  it  has  completed  a  cure  : 
on  the  contrary,  the  patients  who 
credulously  resorted  to  this  pro- 
Jessionai  empiric,  are  said  to  have 
uniformly  been  disappointed  in 
their  expeftatioiis,  so  that  we  may 
save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  ana- 
lyzing a  NOSTRUM  which  its  sup- 
posed inventor  (though  he  has  of- 
fered to  submit  it  to  the  test  of 
chemical  itujniry),  carefully  carries 
about  in  his  pocket,  and  adminis- 
ters to  the  pat  ent  in  his  presence. 

SCORZONERA,  the  Commox, 
or  ScorzoTiera  Hispanica,  L.  an  ex- 
otic plant,  which  has  long  been 
raised  in  British  gardens  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  and  especially  as  an 
ingredient  in  soups,  on  account  of 
its  palatable  and  nourishing  roots. 
— It  is  propagated  by  seecls :  the 
plants  should  be  carefully  thinned, 
and  cleared  from  all  weeds ;  for, 
otherwise,  they  will  never  attain 
any  considerable  size. 

The  root  of  the  scorzonera 
ought,  before  it  is  boiled,  to  be  de- 
prived of  its  black  rind,  and  im- 
mersed in  cold  water  for  half  an 
hour :  thus,  its  flatulent  efFeds 
will  be  greatly  prevented,  and  it 
will  also  become  less  bitter. 

Scotch-fir.     See  Fir-tree. 

Scrambling  -  rocket.  See 
Bustard,  the  Hedge. 

SCRATCHES,  a  distemper  in 
the  heels  of  horses. 

Under  the  article  Grease  (vol. 
ii.  p,  400),  we  have  already  stated 
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the  method  which  is  generally  pur- 
sued in  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
order :  we  shall  therefore  only  ob- 
serve, by  way  of  supplement,  that 
if  the  scratches  prove  obstinate,  and 
the  sores  be  deep,  the  following 
healing  ointment  may  with  advan- 
tage be  applied  : — ^Take  of  Venice 
turpentine  4  oz. ;  quicksilver  1 
oz.  ;  incorix)rate  them  j>roperly, 
and  then  add  honey  and  mutton 
suet,  of  each  2  ounces  ;  anoint 
the  diseased  parts  once  or  twice  a 
day ;  and,  if  the  animal  be  of  a 
full  or  gross  habit,  bleeding  and 
purging,  together  With  proper  al- 
teratives, must  be  resorted  to  ;  in 
order  to  correct  a  vitiated  state  of 
the  blood.  Should,  however,  any 
cavities  be  formed  in  tlie  horse's 
heels,  they  must  first  be  laid  opeuj 
as  it  is  absolutel}'  necessary  to  ap- 
ply the  dressing  to  the  bottom,  iu 
order  to  eifed  a  radical  cure. 

ScROGS.     See  Sloe-tree. 

ScRooBY-GRAss.  See  SctTR- 
VY-(^RAss,  the  Common. 

SCROPHULA,  or  Evil,  is  a 
swelling  of  the  conglobate  glands, 
particularly  about  the  neck  and 
ears  ;  though  sometimes  extending 
to  the  arm-pit  and  the  groin.  In  its 
progress,  the  joints  and  bones  arc 
liable  to  be  aftecled. 

Scrophulous  tumors  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  scirrhous,  by  their 
soft  and  moveable  state;  they 
sometimes  disappear  in  one  part, 
and  rise  ai^ain.  in  another.  This 
complaint,  however,  is  not  confin- 
ed to  tlie  external  parts,  but  occa- 
sionally attacks  the  lungs,  mesen- 
tery and  other  organs  ;  in  which 
cases  a  swelling  of  the  upper  lip 
will  indicate  the  concealed  evil. — > 
Children  afflided  with  this  malady 
are  generally  of  a  florid  com- 
plexion ;  they  have  a  soft  skin  and 
tumefied  abdomen  :  such  indivi- 
duals 
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duals  attain  to  a  maturity  of  un- 
derstanding superior  to  others  of 
the  same  age.  in  some  countries, 
the  disease  is  endemial  :  thus,  it  is 
uncommonly  prevalent  in  Britain, 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Cariu- 
thia. 

Scrophula  often  frustrates  tlie 
efforts  of  the  healing  art ;  tliough 
it  seldom  proves  fatal,  while  it  is 
confined  to  the  external  glands ; 
but,  if  it  extend  its  influence  to  the 
pulmonary  organs,  it  frequently 
produces  tubercles,  and  eventually 
consumption.  When  the  joints  are 
diseased,  it  occasions  tumors,  stiff- 
ness of  the  limb,  ulcers,  decay  of 
the  bones,  and  often  emaciation  of 
the  bfxly,  till  death  closes  the  fatal 
scene. 

Causes  :  —  "Whatever  tends  to 
produce  a  viscid  lymph,  and  to  de- 
bilitate the  constitution  in  general, 
$uch  as  coarse  and  acid  diet,  espe- 
cially pastry  ;  moist  air ;  damp  ha- 
bitations j  colds  J  want  of  exercise; 
impure  water  j  and  the  vitiated 
milk  of  nurses  ;  all  may  engender 
the  evil.  Farther,  when  the  scro- 
phulous  taint  is  once  introtluced 
into  the  constitution,  it  generally 
appears  after  the  sm:dl-pox,  mea- 
sles, and  even  in  consequence  of 
external  injuries.  "Whether  this 
disorder  be  hereditary  and  conta- 
gious, is  a  point  on  which  the  opi- 
nions are  divided  j  but  whether  it 
may,  or  may  not,  be  communicated 
by  contad,  prudence  would  dic- 
tate, tliat  healthy  children  should 
not  be  sutt"ercd  to  sleep  with  scro- 
phulous  persons. 

Cure : — A  great  variety  of  re- 
medies has  been  devised  for  re- 
moving scropluila  :  the  principal 
difficulty  in  extirpating  this  ma- 
lady, however,  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  it  may  remain  con- 
cealed for  a  long  lime,  and  thus 
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become  deeply  nx>tcd  in  the  con* 
stitution,  before  its  etfe6ts  are  evi- 
dent. Hence,  we  shall  confine  our 
account  to  such  remedies  as  have 
generally  been  atttended  with  salu- 
tary effefts. 

In  order  to  resolve  the  viscid 
lymi>h,  and  to  strengthen  the  sys- 
tem, the  use  of  Peruvian  bark,  in 
the  state  of  powder,  combined  with 
hemlock,  forms  an  excellent  reme- 
dy ;  but  the  proper  doses  ought  to 
be  regulated  by  a  medical  pra6ti- 
titioner.  Sea-water  and  sea-bath- 
ing, as  well  as  moderate  exercise, 
especially  in  a  warm,  serene  at- 
mosphere, are  aUke  conducive  to 
recovery.  During  this  course,  the 
bowels  should  be  gently  and  regu- 
larly opened  ;  the  diet  ou^ht  to  be 
light,  consisting  of  nutritive  food, 
easily  digestible  j  and  the  sleep  must 
also  be  moderate,  not  exceeding 
seven  or  eight  hours  in  adults,  and 
nine  or  ten  hours,  in  children. — 
Friftions  will  be  ser\'iceable,  by 
promoting  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids,  and  tending  to  strengthen 
the  solids.  Hemlock-plasters  ap- 
plied to  the  tumors,  and  burnt 
sponge  combined  with  small  por^- 
tions  of  black  pepper,  taken  betore 
breakfast,  liave  frequently  been  of 
service  in  reducing  them,  especi- 
ally if  assisted  by  sea-bathing. 
Mercurials  and  antimonials  are 
powerful,  though  precarious,  re- 
medies J  and,  if  the  former  be  em- 
ployed in  consequence  of  n)edical 
advice,  they  should  never  be  given 
in  such  quantities  as  to  induce  sali- 
vation, which  would  doubtless  ;ig- 
gravate  the  disorder.— 'Milk-whey, 
with  the  DEAn-NETTLKs,  has  also 
occasionally  been  found  useful ; 
but  we  forbear  to  mention  the  ab- 
surd sympathetic  remedies  former- 
ly resorted  to,  for  the  cure  of  the 
evil;  as  these  superstitious  prac- 
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tices  are,  at  present,  in  vogue  only 
^mong  the  vulgar. 

If,  however,  none  of  the  me- 
dicines before  enumerated,  have 
the  eflfeft  of  dispersing  the  swel- 
lings ;  on  the  contrary,  if  a  suppu- 
ration of  the  tumors  be  likely  to 
ensue,  they  should  never  be  open- 
ed, till  the  tumid  indurations  are 
softened  ;  or,  it  will  be  more  safe 
and  advisable  to  suffer  them  spon- 
taneously to  break,  without  any  ap- 
plication of  emollient,  or  other 
poultices  ;  as  the  subsequent  heal- 
ing of  the  ulcers  will  thus  be  great- 
ly promoted. 

The  nitric  acid  has,  lately,  been 
extolled  as  an  efficacious  remedy 
against  hard  indolent  swellings, 
and  particularly  those  of  a  scrophu- 
lous  nature  :  in  tlie  latter  cases,  it 
is  given  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient.  In  doses,  of  from  20  to  Qo, 
and  even  80  drops,  in  water  sweet- 
ened with  honey  ;  and  which  must 
be  taken  gradually  in  the  course  of 
24  hours. 

Should  it  occasion  nausea,  and 
Injure  the  enamel  of  the  teeth, 
these  inconveniencies  may  be  re- 
medied by  diminishing  the  num- 
ber of  drops,  and  adding  more 
sugar  or  honey.  In  some  instances, 
this  acid  has  proved  beneficial ;  but 
it  requires  more  time,  positively  to 
ascertain  its  eff'e»Sls. 

SCULL,  is  a  conjunftion  of 
bones,  eight  in  number,  surround- 
ed by  a  membrane  railed  the  peri- 
cranium, and  forming  a  cavity  for 
the  brain  ;  which  is  thus  complete- 
ly inclosed  and  defended.^ — In  an 
infantile  state,  the  scull  is  of  so 
delicate  a  texture,  as  to  admit  of 
being  moulded  into  almost  any 
form;  a  circumstance,  on  \/hich 
the  shape  of  the  heads  of  different 
nations  chiefly  depends ;  but,  in 
an  adult  state,  they  acquire  so  cou- 
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Crete  a  form,  as  to  represent  one  so- 
lid bone,  and  are  afterwards  more 
easily  broken  than  separated. — 
The  edges  or  margins  of  the  bones 
are  distinguished  by  certain  lines, 
called  sutures. 

The  principal  injuries,  to  which 
the  scull  is  exposed,  proceed  from 
external  violence;  for  instance, 
blows  and  falls,  by  which  the  bones 
may  be  fra6i.ured.  The  danger 
attending  such  accidents,  varies 
according  to  tlie  more  or  less  com- 
plicated fjature  of  the  frafture,  and 
the  relative  health  of  the  patient : 
for,  if  his  constitution  be  debili- 
tated, or  the  humours  be  vitiated, 
the  most  trivial  contusion  of  the 
head  may  prove  fatal. 

The  symptoms,  by  which  a  frac- 
ture of  the  scull  may  be  ascertain* 
ed,  arc  as  fo'.lows :  the  points  of 
the  bones  may  sometimes  be  felt  j 
the  patient  is  afflifted  with  giddi- 
ness, drowsiness,  stupefaftion,  loss 
of  sight;  and,  when  the  concussion 
has  been  violent,  blood  is  discharg- 
ed from  the  eyes,  nose,  and  ears  i 
which  last  circumstance  generally 
denotes  a  compression  of  the  brain. 
If,  however,  several  of  these  ap- 
pearances concur,  and  the  diseased 
part  cannot  be  distinguished,  the 
head  should  be  deliberately,  but" 
firmly  pressed  in  every  direftion  j 
thus,  the  padent  will,  in  most  in- 
stances, point  out  the  seat  of  the 
injury,  by  his  own  sensations  of 
pain  or  uneasiness,  when  the  frac- 
tured part  is  touched. 

As  these  dangerous  cases  re- 
quire the  application  of  the  trepan, 
without  delay,  we  shall  only  state 
a  few  particulars  relative  to  the 
dietetic  treatment,  after  tlie  opera- 
tion is  performed.  The  patient 
ought  to  be  kept  in  the  most  qui- 
escent state;  his  bowels  must  be 
regulated  by  gentle  aperients,  such 
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as  are  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
taste  and  stoiuach,  in  order  lo  avoid 
vomiting  ;  the  food  should  consist 
of  the  lightest  and  most  digestible 
vegetables ;  while  he  must  cauti- 
ously abstain  from  all  fermented 
and  spirituous  liquors,  and  drink 
barley-water,  or  other  diluents,  ia 
which  a  few  grains  of  nitre  have 
been  dissolved. 

A  small  scar  generally  remains 
after  the  wound  is  healed  ;  but,  if 
a  considerable  part  of  the  integu- 
ments have  been  lacerated,  or  de- 
stroyed, the  bone  will  be  covered 
only  by  a  tliin  skin,  over  which 
the  convalescent  ought  to  wear  a 
round  plate  of  tin  or  silver,  adapt- 
ed to  tne  purpose,  ^ml  lined  with 
flannel,  to  protect  it  from  external 
injury, 

SCULL-CAP,  the  Common,  or 
Blue,  or  Hooded  Willow- 
herb,  Scutellaria  galericulata,  L. 
a  native  perennial  plant,  gowing  on 
tlie  banks  of  rivers,  and  the  bord- 
ers of  ponds ;  flowering  in  the 
month  of  July  or  August, — Its 
square  stem  attains  the  height  of 
two  feet :  the  herb  is  eaten  by 
cows,  sheep  and  goats  j  but  is  re- 
fused by  horses  and  hogs. — Cau- 
THKUSER,  a  German  writer,  in- 
ibrms  us,  that  the  whole  of  this 
astringent  vegetable  may  be  em- 
ployed for  dyeing  black,  with  the 
addition  of  green  vitriol. 

SCURVY,  oxScorbulns,  denotes 
a  putrescent,  or  rather  dissolvent, 
state  of  the  blood.  Tiiis  term  is 
often  misapplied  to  a  variety  of 
eruptive  complaints,  which  have 
no  ijpecific  names. 

The  scurvy  has  been  divided  into 
several  species,  an  invesiigaiion  of 
which  would  be  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pose ;  especially  as  the  land-scurvy 
only  differs  from  the  sea-Si,urvy,  by 
beii)g  less  severe. 
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Symptoms  :  — i Debility  ;  dejcc- 
timi  of  spirits  ;  bleeding  and  decay 
of  the  gums  ;  fetid  breath  ;  spots 
of  various  colours,  but  mostly  ot  a 
livid  hue,  on  Ae  thighs,  legs,  and 
particularly  at  the  roots  of  the  hair. 
In  the  progress  of  this  malady, 
blood  issues  from  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  ulcers  are  formed, 
which  emit  only  an  ichorous  hu- 
mour, and  are  with  difficulty  healed. 
The  patient  is  now  subject  to  great 
pain  and  fainting,  on  the  least  mo- 
tion ;  or,  when  exposed  to  the  fresh 
air,  his  feet  swell  j  breathing  U 
impeded  ;  and  at  length  diarrhcea, 
dropsy,  or  fainting,  terminates  his 
sufferings. 

Causes : — Low,  and  damp  habi- 
tations ;  an  inadtive  life  ;  suppress- 
ed or  excessive  evacuations  ;  im- 
pure air  J  inattention  to  cleanliness ; 
depressing  passions ;  coarse,  un- 
wholesome, salted,  and  smoked 
food,  when  taken  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  and  without  a  proper 
share  of  vegetables ;  foul  water ; 
want  of  malt  liquor — to  the  in- 
fluence of  all  which  causes,  seafar- 
ing persons  are  peculiarly  subjeft, 
as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
climates. 

Cure: — It  is  evident  from  the 
preceding  statement,  that  the  prin- 
cipal relief  must  be  afforded  by  a 
diet  and  regimen  exactly  opposite 
to  the  Cimse.  Tims,  if  the  scurvy 
originated  from  low,  damp,  or 
conlined  air,  the  patient  must  be 
removed  to  an  open,  dry,  and 
warmer  situation  :  if  it  arose  from 
inadivity,  a  sedentary  life,  or  de- 
pressing passions,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  exercise  in  the  open  air ; 
and  he  should  endeavour  to  divert 
his  mind  by  cheerful  company  and 
pleasing  amusements.  Suppressed 
evacuations  must  be  restored  with 
precaution^  and  by  mild  aperients, 

the 
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the  most  eligible  of  which  arc, 
tamarinds,  prunes,  cream  of  tartar, 
arid  rhubarb, — When  the  scurvy 
proceeds  chiefly  from  the  long-con- 
tinued use  of  salted  provisioas,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take,  medici- 
nally, large  portions  of  the  juice  of 
lemons,  oranges,  limes,  tamarinds  ; 
water- cresses,  brook-lime,  scurvy- 
grass,  and  fresh  vegetables  of  every 
description  ;  but,  where  the  latter 
cannot  be  procured,  pickled  or  pre- 
served cabbages,  cucumbers,  oni- 
ons, gooseberrieSi  and  other  fruits, 
as  well  as  horse-radish  and  mus- 
tard, may  be  employed  with  equal 
advantage.  At  first,  however,  thd^-- 
patient  ought  to  eat  or  drink  the 
remedies  above  speciried  with  great 
moderation  ;  in  order  to  avoid  a 
diarrhoea  or  flux.  For  common 
beverage,  good  cyder,  perry,  whey. 
Spruce-beer,  or  a  simple  decoflion 
of  the  spruce-fir  (of  which  last, 
two  pints  are  to  be  drunk  every 
day)  will  prove  highly  beneficial : 
with  the  same  intention.  Bishop 
Berkley  recommends  tar-water. 
■ — One  of  tlie  most  efficacious 
antiscorbutics,  however,  is  Sauer 
Kraut,  a  well-known  preparation 
of  the  white  cabbage,  described 
under  the  head  of  Crout  ;  which 
alone  has  often  checked  the  pro- 
jgress  of  scurvy,  under  the  most 
alarming  appearances. — See  also 
Wort, 

Considerable  benefit  has,  in  se- 
veral instances,  been  derived  from 
a  deco6tion  of  the  Water-Dock 
(Riimex  aiiuatiais,  L.)  by  boiling 
one  pound  of  the  root  in  six  pints 
of  water,  and  adding  an  ounce  or 
two  of  crystals  of  tartar,  till  one- 
tliird  part  of  the  liquor  be  evaporat- 
ed j  of  which,  from  half  to  a  whole 
pint,  is  to  be  drunk  every  day. 

If,  during  this  vegetable  course, 
the  body  should  be  costive,  and  the 
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sJdn  dry,  the  mild  aperients  before 
mentioned,  and  warm  bathing  with 
aromatic  plants,  may  be  resorted 
to  with  advantage;  tiiough  the  lat- 
ter must  be  omitted,  when  there  is 
any  apprehension  of  hemorrhages. 
— The  mouth  should  be  rinsed  witli 
a  decoiftion  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
to  which  a  small  portion  of  tindture 
of  myrrh  may  be  added :  farther, 
lint  dipped  into  a  simple  deco6tioii 
of  the  bark,  and  applied  to  the  ul- 
cers, will  be  found  ver}'  useful. 
Lastly,  if  the  limbs  be  swollen,  or 
the  joints  stiff,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  foment  them  with  warm  vine- 
gar j  or  to  bathe  thq  parts  aff^ei^ed 
in  tepid  water. 

SCURVY  -  GRASS,  or  Cock- 
learia,  L.  genus  of  plants  compris- 
ing eight  species,  five  of  which  are 
indigenous  ;  and  the  principal  of 
these  are  : 

1.  The  Armor ada.  See  Horse- 
radish. 

2.  The     officinalis,     Common 

ScURVY-GRASS,  Or  ScRUBY-GR  ASS  } 

growing  on  sea-shores,  and  ia 
mountainous  situations,  where  it 
flowers  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  —  When  cultivated  in 
gardens,  this  maritime  plant  re- 
tains its  properties,  without  any 
sensible  change.  It  possesses  a 
considerable  degree  of  acrimony, 
which  resides  in  a  very  subtle 
essential  oil :  and,  as  an  anti- 
scorbutic, its  efFeds  are  suffici- 
ently ascertained.  In  the  pitui- 
tous  asthma,  and  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, the  scurvy-grass  is  a  power- 
ful remedy.  It  is  likewise  a  pun- 
gent stiirrulating  medicine,  which 
may  be  advantageously  employed 
for  promoting  the  fluid  secretions. 
— A  distilled  water,  and  a  con- 
serve, are  prepared  from  its  leaves  ; 
and  the  expressed  juice  is  jjre- 
scribedwitb  that  of  oranges,  among 
D  2  other 
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other  antiscorbutics. — It  may  sho 
be  used  as  a  salad. — Cows  eat  this 
plant,  but  it  is  refused  by  horses, 
jgoats,  and  sheep. 

3.  ■  Tlie  Anglica,  English 
ScuBVY-GRAss,  or  Spoonwokt, 
grows  on  sea-shores,  in  muddy 
soils,  or  salt-marshes,  and  flowers 
in  the  month  of  May. — ^'ITris  spe- 
cies possesses  similar  properties 
with  the  preceding,  but  in  an  in- 
ferior de^ee.  • 

4.  Tlie  Ccronopus,  Common- 
WoET-CKEss,  or Swine's-cukss, 
thrives  in  corn-fields,  on  rubbish, 
and  road -sides ;  blows  from  June 
till  August.— It  is  a  palatable  salad- 
herb,  on  which  account  the  Ger- 
mans cultivate  it  in  gardens. 

These  different  species  of  scorvy- 
gra.ss  may  be  propagated  by  seeds, 
which  are  to  be  sown  in  July,  in  a 
moist  soil }  because,  if  committed 
fo  the  ground  in  the  spring,  they 
seldom  prosper  :— when  the  young 
Jplants  appear,  they  should  be 
thinned,  so  as  to  leave  them  at 
the  distance  of  about  six  mcbes 
apart.  Those  of  a  proper  size  may 
then  be  transplanted ;  and,  in  the 
Succeeding  spring,  they  will  be  fit 
for  use  :  the  remaining  plants  may 
ht  left  for  seed,  which  will  attain 
to  maturity  in  the  month  of  June. 

Scurvy-grass,  the  Scottish. 
See  Bindweed,  the  Sea. 

SCYTHE,  or  Sithe,  an  imple- 
ment of  husbandry  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  grass,  and 
also  for  the  mowing  of  conr. 

Before  we  attempt  a  description 
of  the  latest  improvements  on  this 
rural  instrament,  we  shall  briefly 
observe,  that  the  well  -  known 
Hainaulf,  or  French  Scythe,  for 
reaping  wheat,  has  of  late  years 
met  with  many  advocates  in  Bri- 
tain. It  consists,  according  to  the 
description  given  by  Dr.  Temple- 
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Mas,  of  a  short  blade,  being  abont 
one- third  of  the  length  of  those  com- 
monly used  in  England ;  with  a 
wooden  handletobeheldin  the  right 
hand,  having  a  bend  and  a  broad 
rounded  piece  at  the  upper  end,  for 
the  supjxirt  of  the  arm.  Farther, 
an  iron  book  is  fixed  to  a  staff,  four 
feet  in  length,  made  of  oak  or  ash, 
to  be  v>sed  witli  the  left  hand,  with 
a  mortise  ne^r  the  end,  for  the 
conveniency  of  the  husbandman's 
carrying  tlie  scj-the  on  his  shoulder. 
On  the  Iwndle  of  the  scythe,  and 
staff  of  the  hook,  at  about  half  a 
yard  from  the  bottom,  are  placed 
leather  loops  for  the  fi^ngers,  to 
keep  the  two  grasps  at  proper  dis- 
tances from  the  ground. 

Having  already  stated  the  dis- 
advantages, whicii  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed In  the  use  of  skkles  for  cutting 
corn,  under  ihe  head  of  REAriNG  f 
and  likewise  pointed  out  the  supe- 
rior utility  of  s€y Aes,  in  the  article 
Mowing,  we  shall  now  give  a  de- 
scription of  fwo  instruments,  which 
are  eminently  calculated  for  both 
purposes.  These  scythes  were 
first  introduced  to  public  notice, 
by  the  Patriotic  Society  of  Milan, 
in  one  of  the  earlier  volumes  of 
their  Transa6tions.  Convinced  of 
the  inconveniencies  arising  from 
the  use  of  the  common  instra- 
men-ts,  they  procured  a  model  of  a 
Silesia7i  Scythe,  with  which  tho 
corn  in  that  eouniry  is  uniformly 
mown.  Having  caused  a  similar 
implement  to  be  constru6ted,  it 
M'as  accordingly  tried  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding Its  imperfect  manu- 
fafture,  as  well  as  this  circum- 
stance, that  the  labourer  had  never 
used  a  scythe  on  such  principle,  it 
was  fully  proved,  tliat  nearly  half 
the  usual  time  was  saved,  and  the 
fatigue  or  labour,  was  considerably 
lessened.     Farther,  the  corn  was 

thus 
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thtis  cut  without  receiving  any  in- 
jury from  the  concussion  in  falling 
to  tlie  ground,  on  which  it  was 
spread  in  a  regular  manner,  so  that 
it  could  be  easily  formed  into 
sheaves, — ^The   Milanese    Society 
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wae  afterwards  presented  with  an 
Austrian  implement,  differing  from 
the  Silesian  in  a  few  respects,  which 
will  be  noticed  in  the  subsequent 
account 
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This  figure  represents  the  Sile^ 
sian  Scythe,  which  varies  little 
from  that  commonly  employed  for 
mowing  grass :  the  blade,  how- 
ever, is  somewhat  smaller,  and 
has  four  wooden  teeth  which  are 
fixed  parallel  to  it,  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  grain  from  being  scat- 
tered, when  it  is  cut ;  so  that  the 
labourer  is  enabled  to  lay  it  on  the 
ground  in  an  even  and  regular 
way. 

a,  I,  the  handle,  which  is  two 
Milanese  brasses  and  Q\  inches,  or 
about  4  feet  and  4  inches  English 
measure,  in  length. 

b,  c,  represents  the  blade,  being 
one  brass  and  3y  Milanese  inches, 
or  about  two  feet  one  inch  long, — • 
The  piece  of  wood,  in  which  the 
teeth  are  inserted,  is  one  brass, 
1 J  inches,  or  nearly  two  feet  in 
length. 

The  Austrian  scythe  greatly  re- 
sembles the  instrumept  above  de- 
lineated, excepting  that  the  blade 
is  larger,  and  die  number  of 
wooden  teeth  is  increased  to  five, 
which  are  consequently  longer. 

The  Patriotic  Society  of  Milan 
observe  in  their  memoir,  that  the 
difference  in  the  construftion  of 
these  two  implements,  will  render 
it  necessary  to  employ  each  of  them 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  pr;t£tice.  They 
farther  remarjc  that,  though,  in 
mowing  grass,  the  feet  are  kept  in 
a  direaion  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  it  will  be  advisable  to  place 
them,  when  corn  is  reaping,  in  a 
line,  one  behind  the  other,  the 
right  foot  being  thrust  forward, 
and  the  left  drawn  towards  it ;  be- 
cause, in  the  latter  case,  if  they 
were  advanced  in  a  parallel  man- 
ner, the  labourer  would  be  obliged 
to  turn  and  bend  his  body  in  a  very 
inconvenient  posture. 
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Such  of  our  agricultural  readcm 
as  arc  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
common  scythe,  will  easily  ascer- 
tain the  most  suitable  and  advan- 
tageous mode  of  employing  the 
instrument  now  described  :  and, 
before  we  complete  the  history  of 
the  new  implements,  it  will  not  be 
too  great  a  digression  from  the 
subjedt,  to  mention  the  manner  of 
reaping  wheat  in  Flanders,  by 
means  of  a  very  simple  scythe, 
greatly  resembling  that  above  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Templeman  ;  and 
a  model  of  which  is  preserved  in 
the  repository  of  the  "  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c." 
Adelphi,  Lpndon,  Another  ac- 
count, as  well  as  a  representation 
of  this  useful  tool,  was  communi- 
cated to  the  public  by  Mr.  Adam 
Walker,  in  1788,  and  inserted 
in  the  91  h  volume  of  Annals  of 
Jgriculture,-where  he  observes,  that 
com,  thick  clover,  and  vetches,  are 
thus  cut  down  with  great  regularity, 
and  such  expedition,  as  to  surpass 
the  sickle^  in  iheproportion  of  three 
to  one. 

After  tl^e  above  given  descrip- 
tions, and  observations,  relative  tq 
the  Silesian  Sa/thc,  had  been  pub- 
lished, the  Milanese  Patriotic  So- 
ciety made  additional  experiments, 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  when 
the  stalks  of  corn  are  bent  dowq 
in  consequence  of  heavy  rains, 
the  wooden  teeth  are  apt  to  catch 
some  of  the  ears,  to  the  stalky 
of  which  the  blade  does  not  ex- 
tend 3  and  thus,  not  being  cut  be- 
low, the  ears  are  pulled  down  and 
the  grain  is  scattered.  This  acci- 
dent happens  principally,  when  the 
labourers,  not  being  sufficiently- 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
scythe,  are  unable  to  adapt  it  to 
particular  circumstances. 

To  rpraedy  these  inconvenien- 
eies. 
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cies,  it  occurred  to  an  ingenious  struAlon  of  which  is  represented 

black-smith,  to  add  a  coUeSior  or  in  the  annexed  Cut. 
gatherer,  made  of  cloth,  the  con- 


a,  l,  Cj,  is  a  cpmraon  scythe. 

c,d,m,l,o,J,n,e,  is  the  gatherer; 
which  at  c,  d,  e,  is  composed  of  a 
thin  iron  plate  j  having  a  cavity  at 
its  extremity,  for  receivipg  the 
point  of  the  blade.  At  e,  d,  are 
holes  for  sewing  in  the  cloth,  which 
is  light,  coarse  and  cheap :  it  is 
likewise  fixed  to  two  thick  iron 


wires,  the  upper  of  which  is  con- 
tinued to  f,  where  it  terminates  in 
a  hohj  in  the  handle : — the  other 
is  secured  to  the  back  of  the  blade. 
The  method  of  fixing  the  gatherer 
to  such  blade,  will  be  more  clearly 
understood  by  referring  to  the 
small  detached  figure,  delineated 
in  the  Cut  above  given,  and  repre- 
D  4  sent- 
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Renting  one  of  the  irons,  which  are 
secured  by  meaus  of  screws  to  the 
back  of  the  scythe.  These  irons 
proceed  from,  and  constitute  a  part 
of,  the  upright  Irons  in,  n,  I,  o,  that 
that  serve  to  keep  the  gatherer  ex- 
tended. 

This  contrivance  is  very  simple 
and  cheap  :  an  attempt,  however, 
has  been  made  to  simplify  it  still 
farther,  by  substituting  for  the  ga- 
therer two  iron-hoops,  represented 
in  the  Cut  last  referred  to,  by  the 
dotted  lines,  marked  h,  g,  k,  i,  with 
a  cross-piece,  that  serves  to  con- 
ne(5t  them  ;  thus  saving  the  cloth 
and  iron  plate  before  described. — 
Experiments,  however,  have  been 
made  with  both  these  implements  j 
from  the  result  of  which  it  appears, 
that  the  gatlierer  is,  upon  tlie 
■whole,  preferable  to  the  hoops,  as 
no  ears  of  corn  are  left  behind ;  and 
that  the  latter  alteration  promises 
to  be  most  serviceable,  when  there 
is  no  short  corn,  that  can  insinuate 
itself  between  such  iron  hoops. 

SEA,  stridly  speaking,  signi- 
fies a  large  body  of  water,  which 
is  connected  with  the  ocean,  and 
partly  encompassed  by  laud  j  such 
are  tlie  Baltic,  and  Mediterranean 
Seas  :  though  the  term  sea  is,  also, 
frequently  employed  to  denote  the 
immense  fluid  mass  that  surrounds 
the  globe. 

The  sea  is  the  genuine  source  of 
all  rivers ;  as  tlae  vapours,  raised 
from  its  surface,  are  gradually  dis- 
persed over  the  earth,  on  which 
they  descend  in  the  form  of  drops 
or  rain  j  and,  by  supplying  stream?, 
not  only  fertilize  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  but  at  the  same  time, 
open  an  intercoiu'se  between  dis- 
tant nations  or  provinces  j  while 
they  convey  wealth,  and  thus 
contribute  to  the  convcniencies  of 
mankind.    The  coJour  of  the  ma- 
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rine  fluid  appears  to  be  of  varioua. 
shades ;  namely,  green,  yellow*, 
black,  &c.  J  these  phenomena,  how- 
ever, depend  wholly  on  accidental 
causes ;  such  as  the  depth  of  the 
water,  the  nature  of  the  matter 
forming  the  bottom,  or  the  motion 
of  the  winds:  for,  if  sea-water  be 
poured  into  a  glass,  it  will  be  found 
transparent,  like  that  drawn  from 
rivers. 

But,  though  the  sea  be  thus  be- 
neficial, it  appears  from  a6lual  ob- 
servation, tliat  it  daily  encroaches 
upon  the  land  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  valuable  trafts  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  be  completely  in- 
undated :  hence  it  has  been  deemed 
necessaiy  to  resort  to  embankments, 
or  artificial  dams,  in  order  to  repel 
tlie  inroads  of  this  element  j  and, 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  such  na- 
tional objed,  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  have  . 
offered  liberal  premiums.  Among 
the  successful  candidates,  was  Mr. 
John  Harhiott,  of  Rochford, 
Kent,  who  etfe£tually  secured  142 
acres  of  land  from  the  sea,  by 
means  of  banks  j  and  on  whom, 
in  1/65,  they  conferred  their  gold 
medal.  In  1787,  they  bestowed 
their  silver  medal  on  the  Rev. 
Henky  Bate  Dudley,  for  em- 
banking, draining,  and  freeing  from 
tlie  encroachments  of  the  German 
Ocean,  between  3  and  400  acres  of 
land,  that  was  forn»erly  a  stagnant 
marsh;  but  which,  in  consequence 
of  ,his  exertions,  was  rendered 
woith  20s.  per  acre,  on  a  lease  for 
twenty-one  years.  In  the  year 
1800,  the  Society  adjudged  their 
gold  medal  to  the  same  gentleman, 
for  his  farther  endeavours  in  that 
laudable  pursuit.  TJie  tra6t,  tlius 
obtained,  amounts  to  20(5  acres  ; 
and  is  defended,  from  tlie  ocean  by 
an  embankrnent  of  earth  only,  and 
which 
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which  extends  nearly  one  mile  In 
length.  It  was  commenced  on  a 
base  of  32  feet,  and  carried  up  to 
the  height  of  seven  feet,  for  the 
more  easy  ascent  and  descent  of 
the  waves ;  a  plane  of  five  feet  be- 
ing left  on  the  top,  and  the  land- 
side  of  the  embankment  made  as 
nearly  perpendicular  as  tlie  security 
of  the  base  would  permit.  This 
land  is  divided  into  four  extensive 
marshes,  by  means  of  twelve-feet 
ditches  ;  and  all  superfluous  mois- 
ture is  removed  by  numerous  small 
drains  or  rills,  that  are  cut  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  tra6t. — Consist- 
ently with  our  limits,  we  cannot 
descend  to  particulars  on  this  in- 
teresting subjeft;  but,  as  nuwie- 
rous  pra«5tical  hints  may  be  derived 
from  the  account  of  the  different 
expedients  ingeniously  adopted,  the 
inquisitive  reader  will  consult  the 
4th,  fith,  14th,  and  18th  vols,  of 
the  Transa«5lions  of  the  Society  be- 
fore raaitioned  ;  where  he  will  meet 
with  a  clear  and  explicit  narrative.] 

SEA- AIR,  denotes  that  part  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  is  incum- 
bent on  the  sea. 

Experience  evinces,  that  this  air 
is  salubrious,  and  singularly  bene- 
ficial in  the  cure  of  particular  dis- 
eases ;  on  account  of  its  being 
impregnated  with  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  oxygen-gas,  and  containing 
less  noxious  vapours  than  that  on 
land.  Hence,  a  short  voyage  has 
often  been  snccesstully  undertaken 
by  consumptive  patients,  and  such 
as  were  afllieted  with  asthmas, 
spitting  of  blood,  and  dropsies  j 
especially  if  direded  to  a  warmer 
country.  These  excursions  ha^-c, 
likewise,  been  found  very  service- 
able during  the  sickly  season  that 
annually  prevails  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  other  hot  climates.  Dr. 
ILiND  (Essay  on  the  Diseases  uici- 
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dent  to  Europeans  in  Hot  Climates^ 
8vo.  1768)  has  therefore  judicious- 
ly proposed  a  "  floating  fadtory," 
or  infir7nar:/-shi/},  to  be  stationed 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  shore, 
as  being  an  efl'edtual  mean  of  pre- 
serving numerous  lives.  He  ob- 
serves, that  there  are  certain  fevers, 
which  require  an  immediate  change 
of  air;  as,  otherwise,  the  most 
powerful  and  appropriate  medi- 
cines will  prove  incfFcftual  j  and, 
if  a  patient  were  removed  to  such 
vessel,  as  soon  as  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease  appear,  he  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  latter  will  not  onij 
be  milder,  but  the  cure  will  be 
facilitated:  and  the  recovery  (rf the 
patient  more  completely  ensured, 
la  consequence  of  this  preservative 
nieasure,  the  constitution  will  be 
graduall)--  inured  to  tlie  climate; 
and  thus  be  rendered  less  suscepti- 
ble of  injurious  impressions,  either 
from  the  atmosphere,  or  the  exha- 
lations of  the  soil. 

Sea-anemone.  See  AxiMAt 
Flowek. 

Sea-Bathing.  See  vol.  i.  p.  18^. 

Ska-Cale.  See  Kale,  the  Sea. 

Sea-Cabbage;  or  Sea-Cole- 
wort.  SeeCABBAGE,  the  Common. 

Ska-cushion;  or  Sea  Gilli- 
flov/er.  See  Thrift,  theCommon, 

Sea-gkass.  See  SALxwoar, 
the  Jointed. 

Sea-holly.  SeeEuYNGo. 

Sea-Lavendek.    See  Lavest- 

DER-THKIFT. 

Sea -Parsley.      See    ScottisK 

LoVAGE. 

Sea-Paksnip.  See  S.ivmphire, 
the  Prickly. 

SEA-SICKNESS,  a  convulsive 
aftl'-'.ion  of  the  stomach,  attended 
with  great  nausea  and  vomiting : 
it  is  occasioned  by  the  irregular 
motion  of  the  vessel. 

The  sea-sickness,  generally  at- 
tacks 
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lacks  persons  unaccustomed  to 
voyages  on  the  ocean,  particularly 
if  they  embark  in  a  small  vessel, 
which  is  not  deeply  laden.  On 
the  other  hand,  passengers  in  very 
large  ship-s  are  less  violently  afFe£t- 
ed ;  as  ihe  waves  make  oiily  a 
slight  impression  on  the  latter. 
People  advanced  in  years,  and 
also  children  (especially  if  they  be 
of  a  dark  comi^exion)  are  less  lia- 
ble to  this  complaint  than  those 
who  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
possess  a  fair  skio.  Its  duration  is 
very  unequal }  in  general,  only  for 
one  CH*  two  days  ;  though  it  some- 
times continues  for  weeks,  or 
months,  andeven  during  the  whole 
Toyage  :  in  which  latter  case,  it 
induces  head-ach ;  fever ;  intense 
thirst ;  a  quick  pulse ;  and  a  total 
inability  to  retain  either  solid  or 
Equ'id  food  on  the  stomach; — 
affeAions,  tliat  are  always  very 
difficult  to  remove. 

But,  though  sea-sickness  be  thus 
irksome  and  distressing  to  the  pa- 
tient during  its  continuance,  it  has 
often  proved  highly  beneficial  in 
numerous  diseases,  particularly  in 
asthmatic  and  pulmonary  cases  : 
very  few  instances,  indeed,  have 
occurred,  in  which  fatal  conse- 
quence3  have  resulted  from  this 
temporary  complaint. 

Among  the  numerous  remedies 
devised,  with  a  view  to  alleviate 
this  debilitating  indisposition,  one 
or  two  draughts  of  sea- water  have 
been  found  very  serviceable  j  for, 
though  extremely  disgusting,  that 
fluid  will  clear  the  first  passages,  if 
they  be  foul  or  oppressed,  and  thus 
aiFord  effeftual  relief,  when  the 
nausea  and  sickness  which  it  neces- 
sarily occasions,  have  abated.  The 
frequent  application  of  aether  to 
the  temples  and  nostrils,  together 
"with  a  tea-^pooAful  of  tiiat  liquor. 
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diluted  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  oc- 
casionally taken,  has  likewise  been 
attended  with  good  effects. 

In  order  to  mitigate,  and  if  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  the  violence  of 
that  complnint,  it  has  farther  been 
recommended,  never  to  embark, 
immediately  after  meals  ;  and, 
when  CHI  sl>ip-b(jard,  to  partake 
very  moderately  of  food,  which 
ought  to  consist  of  bread  and  fresh 
meat  (at  least  as  long  as  this  article 
can  be  procured),  to  be  eaten  in  a 
cold  state,  with  the  addition  of 
mustard,  or  pepper.  The  drink 
should,  likewise,  be  sparingly,  but 
frequently  taken,  and  ought  to 
consist  of  lemonade,  tart  wines 
mixed  with  Seltzer  water,  and  fer- 
mented with  jXHinded  sugar ;  or 
other  liquors  conta'uung  a  large 
portion  of  fixed  air. 

Passengers  at  sea  should  wear 
flannel  shirts  and  drawers,  toge- 
ther witli  trowsers  and  oilier  warm 
clothing  ;  becau.se  these  simple  ex- 
pedients have  frequently  preventul 
sickness,  vomiting,  and  the  nu- 
merous symptoms  accompanying 
such  convulsive  efforts.  They 
ought  likewise  to  swallow,  occa- 
sionally, a  few  drops  of  the  spirit  of 
vitriolic  aether,  commonly  called 
the  dulcified  spirit  of  viiriol,  eitlier 
on  lump  sugar,  or  mixed  with 
peppermint-water ;  and,  if  tliey  be 
troubled  with  a  slight  diarrhcea,  it 
will  be  proper  to  administer  a  few 
grains  of  rhubarb ;  or  (which  is 
preferable,  if  it  can  be  etfeded)  a 
cl3'Ster,  consisting  of  Venice  soap, 
dissolved  in  salt-water.  Farther, 
they  should,  as  lorjg  as  possible, 
remain  on  deck,  even  duriug  rainy 
and  stormy  weather ;  because  the 
breeze  arising  from  the  sea,  is  far 
more  salubrious  than  the  conli,ned 
and  stagnant  air  of  the  cabin.  No 
passepgers,  however,  ought  to 
watch 
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watch  the  motion  of  the  waves, 
particularly  when  the  element  is 
violently  agitated  by  tempests ;  nor 
should  they  indulge  in  sloth  or  in- 
adivity,  but  take  proper  and  fre- 
quent exercise,  such  as  working  at 
the  pump,  See.  for  indolence  only 
tends  to  aggravate  the  disorder. — 
Lastly,  whatever  may  disturb  or 
enervate  the  mind,  such  as  read- 
ing, intense  study,  or  meditation 
on  gloomy  subjects,  must  be  pur- 
posely avoided,  and  no  opportu- 
nity neglefted,  of  participating  in 
innocent  mirtii,  and  mental  relaxa- 
tion. 

SEA-SLUDGE,  or  Salt-cloi>, 
is  the  surface,  or  that  part  of  a 
saline  marsh,  which  is  deposited 
by  the  high  tides.  It  is  much 
richer,  and  less  intermixed  with 
sand,  than  the  land  which  is  more 
regularly  overflowed. 

Sea-sludge  is  an  excellent  ma- 
nure ;  and  though  it  be  attainable 
only  ip  a  few  situations,  yet  it  de- 
serves to  be  more  generally  em- 
ployed. The  best  sludge  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  grass :  it  is 
cut  out  of  the  marshes,  to  the  depth 
of  a  spade,  and,  during  the  sum- 
mer, is  carted  upon  the  land ;  on 
the  surface  of  which  it  is  spread, 
and  suffered  to  remain  in  small 
clods,  till  it  has  become  thorough- 
ly mellowed  by  the  winter  frosts. 
It  is  then  pulverized,  by  passing  a 
harrow  over  the  soil,  after  which  it 
is  ploughed-in  witli  a  thin  furrow, 
for  spring  corn. 

The  proportion  of  this  manure 
necessary  for  an  acre,  varies  in  dif- 
ferent places,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, it  will  be  advisable  to  spread  as 
much  as  will  form  a  coat,  or  stra- 
tum, about  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  in  thickness.    In  some 
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parts  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
sea-sludge  is  occasionally  employed 
as  a  substitute  for  marie,  to  which 
it  is  greatly  superior,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  ameh orating  proper- 
ties, and  the  longer  duration  of  its 
ef?e6ts ;  instances  having  occurred, 
in  which  land,  manured  with  such 
mire  to  the  depth  of  two  inches, 
has  retained  its  fertilitv  thirty  years. 

SEA- WATER,  denotes  the  salt- 
water of  the  ocean. 

The  salts  which  this  fluid  con- 
tains, are,  1 .  Common  marine,  or 
culinary  salt,  compounded  of  fossil 
alkali,  or  Soda,  and  marine  acid  j 
2.  Salited  magnesia,  or  a  saline 
substance  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  marine  acid  with  magne- 
sian  earth  ;  3,  A  small  portion  of 
selenite,  or  gypsum. — The  quan- 
tity of  saline  matter  obtained  fi-om 
the  water  of  the  Britisli  seas,  is 
estimated  by  NeumaivK,  to  be 
about  one  ounce  in  each  pint.— 
See  also  the  article  Salt,  p.  14. 

Sea- water  is  of  great  iitility  for 
various  purposes.  It  affords  an 
excellent  manure,  either  sprinkled 
on  land,  by  means  of  the  machine 
described  in  the  article  Kitchen- 
Gauden  ;  or,  when  it  is  mixed 
with  putrescible  matters,  formed 
into  a  compost,  and  distributed 
over  the  soil.  In  a  medicinal  view. 
Dr.  RussEL  (Dissertation  concern- 
ing the  Use  of  Sea-water  in  Dis- 
eases of  the  Glands,  &c.  8vo.) 
states  the  foilowing  cases,  in  which 
this  fluid  may  be  drunk  with  ad- 
vantage, namely,  in  all  glandular 
obstru6tions,  as  well  as  in  swellings 
of  the  neck,  and  other  parts  ;  in  all 
cutaneous  diseases  5  in  recent  ob- 
structions of  the  liver  and  kidnies 
(provided  the  stone  in  the  latter  be 
not  large)  }  in  bronchocele,  or  tu- 
mors in  the  wind-pipe  ;  and,  last- 
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}y,  for  the  prevention  of  the  bilious 
colics,  to  which  mariners  are  fre- 
quently subjeft. 

As  many  persons,  afflifted  with 
the  complaints  before  mentioned, 
Jiave  not  an  opportunity"  of  resort- 
ing to  the  sea-side,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  water,  different  expedients 
have  been  devised,  to  preserve  tliis 
fluid  from  putrefaAiou.  For  such 
purpose,  Mr.  Hekhy  made  a  va- 
riety of  experiments,  which  are  re- 
lated in  the  first  vol.  of  the  "  Me- 
vioirs  nf  the  Literarif  and  Philoso- 
phical Society  nf  Manchester  ;" — 
the  results  of  thefic,  liowever,  ex- 
ceeding our  limits,  we  shall  merely 
observe  that,  from  his  first  attempt, 
tivo  scruples  of  quick-lime  appear 
to  be  sufficient  for  preserving  one 
quart  of  sea- water. 

To  purify  the  sea-water  from  its 
saline  ingredients,  so  as  to  render 
it  fresh,  is  an  objeA  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  navigators  ;  for  va- 
rious accidents  may  happen,  by 
■which  the  stock  of  this  necessary 
article  on  ship-board  may  be  spilt, 
cr  become  corrupted. — In  the  year 
1734,  Mn  Appleby  discovered  a 
process,  which  for  a  short  time  was 
adopted  in  the  Navy.  It  consisted 
in  distilhng  sea-waterwith  a  certain 
quantity  of  lapis  infernalis  (which 
has  since  been  discovered  by  Dr. 
Butler  to  be  simply  the  rough  salt 
cf  tartar),  and  calcined  bones,  or  ra- 
ther quick-lime  ;  but  such  method 
was  soon  disused,  on  account  of 
the  dithculty  with  which  it  was  at- 
tended, and  the  disagreeable  taste 
it  imparted  to  the  water.  Dr.  B. 
therefore  proposed,  as  a  substitute 
for  Mr.  Appleby's  ingredients, 
the  distillation  of  sea-water  with 
»oap  leys,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
<juart  of  the  latter  to  1 5  of  the  for- 
mer ;  which  he  asserts  (in  his  Safe, 
Easy,  and  Expeditious  Method  (jf 
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procuring  any  Quantity  ofFretk 
IFater  at  Sea,  &c.  8vo.  17 55),  will 
produce  12  gallons  of  fresh  water  ; 
but  the  objcdlions  before  stated 
have  also  been  applied  to  this  pro- 
cess.— Dr.  Halls  recommended 
pulverized  chalk  ;  which,  however, 
la  said  to  be  too  expensive,  and 
does  not  improve  the  taste  of  the 
saline  fluid. 

Sea-water  may  be  easily  divests 
cd  of  its  salt  taste,  by  distilling  it 
with  wood-ashes,  particularly  with 
those  obtained  from  the  beech-lree. 
The  same  desirable  objedt  may  be 
effe61ed,  by  filtring  the  fluid 
through  sea-weed ;  and  we  con- 
ceive, that  other  marine  vegetables 
might  be  employed  with  equal  ad- 
vantage. But  the  most  simple  ap- 
paratus is  that  invented  by  Dr. 
Irving,  for  which  he  received  a 
reward  of  50001.  By  this  contri- 
vance, all  stills,  still-beads,  &c.  are 
rendered  unnecessary  ;  because  the 
common  boiler  or  kettle  belonging 
to  a  ship,  will  serve  as  an  effectual 
substitute  :  with  this  ought  to  be 
connected,  a  plain  tube  made  of 
plate-iron  or  sheet-tin,  tliat  may  be 
easily  pri>cured  on  board.  As  soon 
as  tiiC  sea-water  is  poured  into 
such  vessel,  the  tube  mujt  be  fitted 
to  the  lid  or  cover,  round  which  a 
piece  of  wet  linen  may  be  applied, 
to  adapt  it  the  better  to  the  mouth 
of  the  new  still.  When  the  water 
boils,  the  vapour  should  be  suffered 
to  pass  freely  for  a  minute,  in  or- 
der to  clear  the  tube,  which  is  then 
to  be  constanriy  moistened,  by 
passing  a  nK:>p  dipped  in  the  sea 
along  its  upper  surface.  The  dis- 
tillation should  be  continued  till 
three- fourths  of  the  water  be  drawn 
off,  when  the  brine  ought  to  be 
taken  out :  thus,  any  quantity  of 
pure  water  may  be  obta'uied,  with- 
out the  aid  of  any  ineredients. — 

Tha 
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The  ntility  of  this  expedient  is  ob- 
vious ;  and  we  trust  that  it  is,  or 
at  least  wiii  be,  generally  adopted 
on  board  of  every  ship  that  is  bound 
to  a  distant  port. 

Sea-weed.  SeeMANURE,vol.iii. 
p.  160. 

SEA-WOLF,  or  Anarrhicas  Lu- 
pus, L.  a  voracious  hsh  that  creeps 
in  tlie  manner  of  eels,  and  in  the 
spring  frequents  the  shores  of 
Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Norway,  as 
likewise  the  coasts  of  Yorkshire  and 
Scotland,  where  it  is  caught ;  m.?a- 
suring  from  four  to  seven  feet  in 
length. 

The  Sea- wolf  is  one  of  the  most 
ferocious  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  ; 
its  head  is  somewhat  flat  on  the 
tbp,  and  is  furnished  with  nume- 
rous teeth,  which  are  so  strong  as 
tb  make  impressions  even  on  stones 
and  anchors.  Its  food  consists  of 
prawns,  crabs,  lobsters,  and  other 
testaceous  fish,  whicii  it  devours, 
together  with  their  shells. 

These  fishjwhen  taken,  bite  with 
uncommon  severity  :  the  fisher- 
men, therefore,  kliock  out  their 
fore-teeth,  and  kill  tliem  by  blows 
on  tlie  head.  Their  flesh  being 
Very  rank,  is  relished  only  by  their 
captors,  who  eat  it  both  in  afresh, 
and  in  a  (by  or  salted,  stnte. — 
The  reputed  toad-stones  (hifonkes) 
are  supposed  to  originate  from  the 
petrified  teeth  of  the  sea-wolf 

SEA-WRACK,  or  Fucus,  L.  a 
genus  of  vegetables,  comprehend- 
ing 145  species,  85  of  which  grow 
on  the  British  coasts  :  of  these  we 
shall  state  the  following  as  the  prin- 
cipal : 

1.  The  serratus,  or  Serkated 
Sea-wrack,  is  perennial,  growing 
to  the  height  of  about  two  feet,  and 
varying  from  a  green  to  a  yellowish 
or  olive  colour. — It  is  employed  by 
the  Dutgh  for  covering  or  pncking 
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lobsters  and  crabs,  that  are  to  be 
conveyed  to  a  considerabledistance> 
because  it  keeps  them  alive  much 
longer  than  any  other  sjx'cies  of 
this  plant  ;  nor  does  it  easily  fer- 
ment, or  become  putrid. 

2.  The  vesiculosus,  Common 
Sea-wrack,  or  Sea-waure,  is 
perennial,  and  grows  to  the  height 
of  one  foot ;  producing  its  fru6tified 
parts  in  the  months  of  July  and 
Augnst. — It  is  an  excellent  ma- 
nure ;  for,  being  strongly  impreg- 
nated witii  saline  particles,  these 
are  gradually  imparted  to  the 
ground  on  which  the  plant  is  spread, 
and  thus  fertilize  it  in  a  rerniirkable 
degree.  Indeed,  if  land  be  pro- 
perly dressed  with  this  maritime 
vegetable,  it  is  asserted,  that  its 
efficacy  will  continue  unexhausted, 
for  seven  or  eight  years  ;  an  advan- 
tage which  dung  does  not  possess, 
as  it  requires  to  be  renewed  every 
second  or  third  year. 

Beside  its  utility  as  a  manure, 
the  Sea-waure  serves  in  Jura,  Skye, 
and  other  Hebride  islands,'  as  a 
winter  food  for  cattle,  which  regu- 
larly frequent  the  shores  for  it, 
after  the  tide  has  ebbed.  The  in- 
habitants of  these  isles,  also,  dry 
their  cheese  without  using  any  salt, 
by  covering  it  with  the  ashes  of 
this  plant ;  which  abound  with  sa- 
line particles  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  produce  one  half  of  their 
weight  in  fixed  alkaline  salts. 

Farther,  we  are  informed  by 
LiNN^us,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Gothland  boil  the  Common  Sea- 
wrack  together  with  a  little  coarse 
meal,  by  which  tliey  prepare  a 
kind  of  wash  for  their  hogs  j  and 
that  the  ^poorer  classes,  in  Scania,- 
not  only  thatch  their  cottages  with 
it,  but  also  employ  it  as  fuel.  The 
most  profitable  use  of  this  plant, 
however,  is  tijat  of  making  kelp, 
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or  p<)t-asli,  which  affords  employ- 
ment to  many  iuduatrious  faaiilies. 
So  lucrative  and  highly  esteemed 
is  this  plant,  that  the  natives  of  the 
V/estern  Isles  have  even  rolled 
large  masses  of  stone  and  rock  into 
t!ie  sea ;  with  a  view  to  promote 
alkl  extend  its  growth. 

With  respedt  to  its  medicinal 
properties,  also,  the  Sea-waure  de- 
serves particular  notice. — Dr.  Ru  s- 
SEL  (in  his  work  quoted  in  thollast 
article)  recommends  the  sa|x)na- 
ceoas  liquor  found  in  the  vesicles 
or  bladders,  that  abound  beneath 
the  leaves  of  this  plant,  as  a  power- 
ful resolvent  in  dispersing  scrophu- 
lous  and  scorbutic  tumors  of  the 
glands.  He  dire^  the  patient  to 
mb  such  swellings  with  these  blad- 
ders, having  previously  bruised 
them  in  his  hand,  till  the  part  be 
thoroughly  penetrated,  with  the 
mucus  ;  after  which  they  are  to  be 
■washed  with  sea-water.  Another 
metliod  of  employing  the  common 
sea- wrack,  is  by  infusing  2  lbs.  of 
the  vesicles  above  mentioned  (which 
ought  to  be  gathered  in  July,  when 
they  abound  with  viscid  juice)  in 
a  glass  vessel  containing  one  quart 
of  sea-water,  for  the  space  of  fif- 
teen days  J  at  the  expiration  of 
vhich,  the  liquor  will  acquire  the 
consistence  of  honey.  It  is  next  to 
be  strained  through  a  lirten  cloth ; 
the  tumors  must  be  daily  rubbed, 
and  then  cleansed  in  the  manner 
already  direded.  By  this  treat- 
ment, he  observes,  not  only  scor- 
butic and  scrophulous  indurations, 
but  even  scirrhous  swellings  in  the 
breasts  of  females,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully discussed.  Lastly,  by  cal- 
chijng  this  vegetable  in  the  open 
air^  Dr.  Russel  obtained  a  very 
Wj^ck  saline  powder,  by  him  called 
vt^talle  cBthiops  j  and  which  has 
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been  highly  extolled  both  as  a  re- 
solvent, and  also  as  a  dtntritice,  for 
correfting  the  scorbutic  laxity  of 
the  gums,  and  removing  all  foul 
matters  from  ihe  teeth. 

3.  The  palmalus  fCJ/va  palmata 
of  Dr.  Withering),  Pal.mated 
Sea-wrack,  Dills,  Dulls,  DuL- 
LESH,  or  Dulse,  abounds  on  the 
coasts  of  Scotland,  on  those  of  the 
contiguous  i-lands,  and  on  the 
shores  of  Xorthuniberlarxl.  Its 
substance  is  membranous,  pellucid, 
and  thin  ;  of  a  greenish  or  reddish 
colour :  its  height  varies  from  five 
to  six,  and  sometimes  to  twelve 
inches.— This  species,  after  being 
soaked  in  fresh  water,  is  eaten 
either  boiled  or  dried  ;  in  which 
latter  state,  it  acquires  a  flavour, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  vio- 
lets; and,  according  toBECHSTEiN, 
the  sweetness  of  sugar  : — yet,  un- 
less it  be  dried  in  close  vessels,  no 
saccharine  but  ialine  particles  will 
appear  on  its  surface  j  bA:ause  the 
former  are  dissipated  in  the  open' 
air  J  a  remark  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Oiaffen,  the  Ice- 
landic traveller. — ^The  dulse  is  sold 
in  a  dry  state,  in  the  streets  of 
Dublin ;  and  Dr.  Rutty  observes, 
that  it  is  supposed  to  sweeten  the 
breath,  and  to  destroy  worms.— 
In  the  Isle  of  Skye,  this  plant  is 
occasionally  boiled  in  water,  with 
a  little  butter,  and  administered  in 
fevers,  with  a  view  to  promote  per- 
spiration ;  though,  in  tliis  form,  it 
is  often  attended  with  purgative 
effcds. 

4.  The  ciliatus  Clacinialus  of  Dr. 
WiTHKRiNo),  or  Fringed  Sea- 
wrack,  abounds  on  rocks  and 
stones,  on  the  British  co.ist ;  where 
it  grows  from  four  to  five  inches 
high ;  consists  of  a  membranous, 
pellucid  substance ;  and  is  of  a  red 
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colour.  It  is  eaten  both  in  Britain 
and  Ireland,  like  the  preceding 
s^iecies. 

,0.  The  piiinaliJlJus,  Indented, 
or  Jagged  Sea-wkack,  or  Pep- 
rRR-DtLSE,  is  also  met  with  abund- 
antly on  the  rocks  of  Britain,  which 
are  covered  by  the  tides.  It  at- 
tains two  or  three  inches  in  height  j 
and  is  of  a  yellowish-olive  colour, 
frequently  tinged  with  a  reddish 
hue. — It  is  likewise  eaten  both  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland, 

6.  The  esculentns.  Esculent 
Sea-wrack,  Bladder-locks,  or 
Tangle,  is  common  on  tlie  rocks 
contiguous  to  the  shores  of  Cum- 
berland and  Scotland ;  where  it 
grows  from  live  to  ten  yards  in 
jength,  and  one  foot  wide,  being 
of  an  olive  or  green  colour. — This 
species  furnishes  a  grateful  food  for 
cattle  ;  and  its  stalk,  when  boiled, 
affords  a  culinary  dish  in  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  in  some  parts  of 
England:  the  proper  season  for 
gathering  this  vegetable  is  the 
month  of  September,  in  which  it 
is  found  in  the  greatest  perfe<5lion, 
— ^The  Esculent  Sea- wrack  has, 
farther,  been  recommended  for  re- 
storing the  natural  appetite  in  the 
disorder,  termed  pica,  or  longing. 

7.  'Yhesacdmrinus,  Sweet  Sea- 
wrack,  or  Sea-belt,  abounds  on 
tlie  sea-shores.  Its  stem  is  from  2 
to  12  inches  in  height,  of  an  oval 
form,  a  leathery  consistence,  and 
of  a  tawney-green  colour.  If  it  be 
washed  in  the  spring,  and  suspend- 
ed to  dry,  a  sweet  saccharine  mat- 
ter will  exude  from  its  extremities ; 
though  not  in  such  quantity  a%from 
the  Palmated  Sea-wrack.  —  The 
sea-belt  is  eaten,  both  when  taken 
fresh  out  of  the  sea,  and  also  boiled 
as  a  pot-herb. 

SEAL,  the  Common,  or  Sea- 
calf,  Phoca  vitulina,  L.  an  animal 
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inhabiting  the  rocky  shores  of  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  as  well  as  the 
coasts  of  Caernarvonshire  and  An- 
glesey, in  Wales. 

Seals  have  a  smooth  head,  des- 
titute of  external  ears,  and  are,  ill 
general,  from  5  to  (5  feet  in  length : 
tliough  sometimes  attaining  the 
size  of  a  small  cow.  These  am- 
phibious creatures  prey  entirely  on 
fish,  which  they  readily  devour, 
though  immersed  under  water : 
they  belong  to  the  mamillary  class, 
and  the  female  generally  produces 
two  young  ones,  early  in  autumn, 
which  she  suckles  while  in  an  erevi 
posture,  in  the  sea. 

Seals  are  chiefly  caught  011  ac- 
count of  their  skins,  and  the  oil 
extracted  from  their  fat :  the  for- 
mer sell  at  4«.  or  4s.  6d,  each  :  and 
when  dressed,  are  employed  for  co- 
vering trunks,  making  waistcoats, 
shot-pouches,  ?cc. — The  young  of 
these  quadrupeds,  when  about  0' 
weeks  old,  yield  more  oil  than 
their  emaciated  dams  :  each  fur- 
nishes about  8  gallons  of  that  li- 
quor. 

In  June  1799,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Tho,  Chapman, 
of  Bermondsey,  Surrey  j  for  his 
method  of  taking  the  wool,  or  fur, 
from  seal  and  other  skins,  for  ma- 
nufaduriug  it  into  hats,  &:c.  so  that 
the  skins  or  pelts,  are  less  damaged 
than  by  any  otb.er  process,  bemg 
thus  preserved  for  tanning  them 
into  any  kind  of  leather. — For  a 
minute  description  of  the  patentee';* 
contrivance,  we  refer  the  curious 
reader  to  the  1 1  th  volume  of  the 
Repertory  of  Arts,  &:c. 

SEALING-WAX,  is  a  compo- 
sition of  gum-lac,  melted  and  in- 
corporated with  resins,  and  after- 
wards coloured  with  some  pigment, 
such  as  Vermillion,  verditer,  ivory- 
black,  &rc. 

There 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  Sealing- 
wax,  generally  used;  the  one  is 
iard,  for  the  sealing  of  letters,  and 
similar  purposes :  tlie  other  soft, 
/or  receiving  the  impressions  of 
fcals  of  office  to  charters,  patents, 
and  other  written  documents. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  best  hard 
red  sealing-wax,  take  two  parts  of 
sbell-lac,  witli  one  of  resin,  and  one 
of  Vermillion  ;  let  these  ingredients 
be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  ;  melt 
them  over  a  moderate  fire ;  and, 
when  tlie)'  are  fhorou^hly  iocorpo- 
ratpd,  form  the  composition  into 
slicks. — Seed-lac  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  shell-lac,  and  in- 
stead of  resin,  boiled  Venice  tur- 
pentine may  be  employed. — A 
coarser  kind  of  such  sealing-wax 
may  be  manufaftured  by  mixing 
equal  parts  of  resin,  and  of  shell- 
lac  (or  Vermillion  and  red-lead,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the 
former,  to  two  of  the  latter)  ;  then 
proceeding  in  the  manner  above  di- 
rected. But,  where  large  quanti- 
ties of  this  wax  arc  consumed,  both 
the  Vermillion  and  shell-lac  are 
generally  omitted,  so  that  it  may 
be  obtained  at  a  much  cheaper 
rate. 

Black  sealing-7vax  is  composed 
of  gum-lac,  or  shell-lac,  melted 
with  one-half  or  one-third  of  its 
weiglit  of  levigated  ivor)'-black. 
To  prevent  the  composition  from 
becom/ng  too  brittle,  Venice  tur- 
pentine, in  the  proportion  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  above  ingredients, 
is  usually  added ;  as  it  likewise 
contributes  to  improve  the  bcaiily 
of  the  manufadure.  These  sub- 
stances being  melted,  and  pro- 
perly stirred  over  a  slow  fire,  the 
liquid  is  next  poured  upon  an  iron 
plate,  or  stone, ^previously  oiled  ; 
and,  while  soft,  it  must  be  rolled 
into  sticks ;  which  are  then  expos- 
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cd  to  heat,  till  they  acquire  a  glossy 
surface. 

Uncoloured  soft  sealing-wax  is 
commonly  prepared  of  bees-wajc 
1  lb. ;  of  turpentine  3  oz. ;  and  of 
olive-oil,  J  oz.  :  these  ingredients 
are  carefully  boiled  in  a  proper 
vessel  for  some  time ;  till  the  com- 
pound become  fit  to  be  formed  int<f^ 
roll»,  or  cakes,  for  use.  And,  in 
order  to  impart  to  it  tlie  requisite 
colour,  one  ounce  or  more  of  eithei' 
of  the  pigments  above  mentioned 
may  be  added,  stirring  the  mass 
till  the  whole  he  duly  combined. 

Se.wes.  See  Rush  the  Com- 
mon. 

SEDLITZ,  or  SEYDSCHUTZ- 
WATER,  is  obtained  from  two 
mineral  springs  rising  near  a  vil- 
lage of  that  name,  in  Bohemia.  It 
has  a  very  saline,  bitter  taste  ;  and 
when  used,  is  strongly  laxative, 
but  does  not  occasion  the  griping 
pains  attendant  on  other  violent 
purgatives. 

Ihe  principal  complaints  whicfi 
Sedlitz-water  is  calculated  to  re- 
lieve, are  by  Hoffman  stated  to 
be,  1.  All  cases  of  indigestion,  ac- 
companied by  nausea,  aversion  to, 
or  loathing  of,  food,  and  a  painful 
compression  of  the  chest  j  2.  Hy- 
pochondriasis, in  which  it  ia  pre- 
ferable to  tlie  aloetic  and  other 
strong  purgatives  ;  3.  Suppressions 
of  the  natural  discharges;  4.  The 
impaired  state  of  health  to  which 
sedentary  persons  are  i)eculiarly 
liable;  5.  llie  tendency  to  he- 
morrhages in  persons  of  a  plethoric 
habit ;  and,  6.  Obstinate  cutaneous 
affe6tions. — The  dose  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  constitution 
of  the  patient :  in  general,  from 
halfapinttoa  pint  is  sufficient; 
though  some  persons  are  obliged 
to  drink  two  pints,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effefts, 
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SEED  is  the  embryo  contained 
in  the  fruit  of  vegetables ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Lin  n^  us,  a  deciduous 
part  of  a  plant,  comprising  the  ru- 
diments of  a  new  terraqueous  pro- 
<iu6tion. 

As  all  the  various  vegetables, 
fruits,  &c.  used  in  rural  and  domes- 
tic economy,  are  raised  from  seedi;, 
the  most  eminent  naturalists  have 
bestowed  particular  attention  on 
the  subject  of  seleSiing,  preserviiig, 
and  sowing  them. — We  shall  there- 
fore concisely  state  the  result  of  the 
most  successful  experiments,  under 
these  respe6tive  heads, 

I.  The  Selection  of  seeds  de- 
pends principally  on  a  proper  choice 
of  grains  and  kernels,  at  well  as 
roots  from  the  most  vigorous  ve- 
getables, growing  under  our  own 
inspeftion  :  for,  diough  it  be  con- 
je6tured,  tliat  the  constant  cultiva- 
tion of  a  particular  plant  from  tlie 
same  seed,  and  on  the  same  soil, 
will  at  length  cause  it  to  degene- 
rate, yet  numerous  well-attested  in- 
stances have  occurred,  in  which  the 
contrary  effefts  have  been  evident. 
The  most  healthy  stalks  or  stems 
should,  therefore,  be  selected  for 
bearing  seeds ;  and  such  as  attain 
to  maturity  at  the  earliest  period  in 
the  season,  ought  to  be  preferred, 
especially  if  they  grow  at  a  dis- 
tance from  weakly  plaots  of  the 
isame  species  3  lest  the  fecundating 
farina  of  the  latter  be  blown  upon 
the  stigmata  of  the  former,  and  an 
inferior  kind,  or  succession,  be  pro- 
duced. 

The  proper  time  for  gathering 
seeds,  is  the  period  of  their  perfeft 
maturity,  which  may  be  ascertain- 
ed by  the  dryness  of  the  stem  ;  be- 
cause, when  the  latter  begins  to 
decay,  it  becomes  "  bleached  by 
the  oxygen  of  the"  atmosphere," 
s»nd  no  farther  nonrishmeiit   can 
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then  be  conveyed  to  the  ripe  seed. 
The  harvest  should  now  be  com- 
menced without  delay ;  and  nume- 
rous hands  be  employed  in  threshing 
and  housing  it,  lest  any  shower 
should  fall,  and  thus  a  considerable 
portion  be  scattered  on  the  ground. 

II.  Various  expedients  have  been 
devised,  for  the  preservation  of 
seeds  :  the  most  simple  consists  in 
secluding  them  from  light  and  heat 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  5  where 
they  will  retain  their  vegetative 
power  for  several  years.  Thus, 
Dr.  Darwin  mentions  instances 
of  mustard-seed  producing  a  crop, 
on  digging  up  soil,  where  it  had  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  rest  for  many 
years,  and,  "  as  was  believed,  even 
for  ages."  In  the  same  manner, 
the  best  cucumbers  and  melons  are 
raised  from  seeds,  which  are  at 
least  three  or  four  years  old  ;  though 
some  gardeners  do  not  employ 
them,  till  they  have  been  kept  ten 
or  twelve  years. 

Where  seeds  of  a  perishable  na- 
ture are  to  be  carried  to,  or  brought 
from,  distant  places,  it  has  been 
found  useful  to  cover  them  .with  a 
thin  coating  of  a  mixture  of  pitch, 
resin,  and  bees- wax  ;  which  com- 
position is  termed  mummy.  Acorns 
and  other  seeds,  thus  managed, 
have  appeared,  on  importation,  as 
fresh  as  if  they  had  been  newly 
gathered. — Dr.  Darwin  conjec- 
tures, that  they  might  be  safely 
preserved  by  covering  them  with 
soft  sugar ;  and  his  supposition  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  experiment 
of  Mr.  .Sneyde  (recorded  in  the 
16th  volume  of  the  "  TransaSiions 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage" 
ment  of  Arts"  &c.),  who  observed, 
that  such  as  were  packed  in  su- 
gar, or  among  raisins,  not  only  ap- 
peared healthy,  but  grew  readily, 
while  many  others  would  not  ve- 
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getate.      Lastly,    Dr.   D.   farther 
thiaks  it" probable  that,    if" seeds 
were  surrounded  wtli newly  burnt 
charcoal,  or  whifh  has   not  been 
long  exposed  to  tlie  air,  and  then 
reduced  to  powder,  ther  might  be 
successfully  kept  in  a  frehh.  Btate, 
eiiherdtiiing  long  voyages,  orin 
don>estic  granaries. 
^'III.  The  prober  time  for  tow- 
tNG  seeds,  entirely  depends  cm  the 
rrature;  of  the  pbnts  to  be  raised  : 
aiwi  ds.we  state  such  seasons,  when 
treating  of  the  respeftire  vegeta- 
bles, iti  the  order  of  the  alphabet, 
wc'  sliall  here  only  menti  on  thfe  opi- 
nion of  Dr;  D-vBAvix,  tbatthe  most 
advantageous  method  of  dissemi- 
natiiig^  n-jfive  plants,  is  by  snfter- 
ii»g  them  to  drop  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil,- as  they  fall  from  the  pa- 
rent stock  ;  being  covered  only  by 
their  deciduous  leaves.    But,  when 
these  germs  of  vegetation  are  im- 
ported from  distant  climates,  such 
as  will  ripen  in  the    same    year, 
ought  to  he  sown  at  an  early  period 
in  the  spring,  and  slightly  covered 
Mfith  mouldy  in  order  'to  shelter 
tl»em     from     birds    and"   inserts. 
Qthers,  on  the  coiitrary,  which  do 
no*  completely  germinate  in  one 
year,   should  be  committed  to  the 
ground  in  the  bcginniogof  autumn, 
sin  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half; 
both  for  proiecliug  thero  from  the 
frost,  and  from  the  depredations  of 
birds.     As  these  precautious,  how- 
ever, are  fiot  always  a  certain  pre- 
servatlre,  praiiiical  gardeners  have 
recomnoendcd  the  steeping  of  va- 
luable i»eeds  in  a  strong  solution  of 
the  liver  of  sulphur,  for  three  or 
fmir  hours,  or  such  time  as  ■will  be 
sufficient  to  penetrate  the  skiu,  or 
i^tjsk^  by  this  simple  expedient,  all 
vermin  avUI  be  effeclnally  prevent- 
ed fromdevourittg the  seed. 


SEG. 

SEG,  or  Carex,  L.,  a  genus  of 
perennial'  plants,  ccimpreliendini; 
1 1 7  species,  ''45  of  which'  are  irid?-- 
genous  :  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  are,-      ■  ff  -  .     . .. 

.1.  The  arenar'ia,  or  Sea  Sfg, 
which  commonly  thrives  in  tlie  loose 
and  moveable 'saiids  on  the  shores, 
and  iiowersin  the  month  of  June.— ' 
Its  creeping  roots  contain  a  !  ■  • 
pr,-)portion  of  farinaceou'?  parti' :'-, ; 
from:which,  in  times  of  sca'rbrty, 
wholesome  bread  Iras  been  pre- 
P'.ired  ;  early  in  the  spring,  they  are 
said  to  possess  medicinal  jwoper- 
tics,  not"  inferior  to  thoMi' of  tfie 
Sarsaparilla.  "■.     ■       '' 

±.  The  iWpina,  or  Grea^S^g, 
abounds  in  marshe:^,  and  on  tl?e! 
banks  of  rivers  :  it  flowers  in  IVIav 
or  June. — ^AUhough  thfc  iij  a  perhi-"" 
cious  weed 'in  meadows,  yet  the 
whole  herb  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed ai<  a  substitute  for  straw,  in 
packing  ^oods  liable  to  be  injured 
by  carriage  ;  for  drying  up  swamps 
or  morasses  ;  for  the  ere«^ion  of 
dams ;  and  the  sward  tor  fuel, 
instead  of  peat :  its  seeds  are  like- 
u'ise  of  service  in  feeding  aquatic 
birds. 

3.  The  acuta,  or  Slender- 
.sriKED  Seg,  grows  at  the  sides  of 
rivers,  ponds,  and  ditches,  as  like-" 
wise  in  meadows  :  it  flowers  to- 
wards the  end  of  April  or  May, 
This  species  is  divided  into  two  va- 
rieties, namely,  the  nigra,  or 
Black  Skg,  and  the  rubra,  or 
Red  Skg,  from  the  respetStive  co-i 
lours  of  their  flowers*  Both  are 
very  noxious  weeds ;  as  tliey  not 
only  stifle  the  growth  of  other 
grasses,  but  also  afford  food  to  in- 
sefts,  which  are  detrimental  to  the 
healtJi  of  cattle. — ^The  only  econo^ 
mical  purpose  to  which  the  Slender-f 
spiked  8€^  iriay  be  rendered  sub>^ 
"      ■  servient.' 
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servient,  is.'that  of  be'mg  xnix^d,  and 
cut,  together  with  straw  for  feed- 
ing horses  in  the  winter. 

Seggram.     Sec  Ragwort,  the 

Co^tim.Qn<  . 

.  SELF-HEAL,  the  Common,  or 
P.ru'neUg., vulgaris,  L-  a  native  pe- 
rennial plap.t,-grow:Ing  in  meadows 
am]  ^pastures  J .  Ipearing  .purplish 
flowers  in  the  month  of  August,- — 
It  ppssesfic.-i  {\n  austere  taste  ; .  and, 
though  exploded  from  the  list  of 
healing  ^\ai\i^,  it  raay  be  eaten  as 
salad,  vyhilp  y<HU)g,  and  also  boiled 
^ke  spinaclv — Cattle,  in.  general, 
relish  this  herb  ;  and  bees  coUei^t 
honey  from  its  flowers.      .- 

SEr.TZER-WATER,  one  of  the 
most  salubrious,  mineral  fluids,,. is 
obtained  from  the  springs,  whigh. 
rise  in  the  vicinity  oi  Nieder-Sd^ 
ters,  in  the  Archbishopric  of  Triers ; 
whence  it  ,is.  imported  in  stjue-. 
bottles,  closely  corked,  and  sealed 
■with  the  episcopal  cross  j  each  ves- 
sel containing  about  two;pints  and 
a  half  f^ngllsh  measure.  Jt  is  soive-. 
what  pungent,  and  has,  a  mildly, 
saline  and  alkaline  taste. 

Tills  w-at^er  may  be  safely  adnii.^ 
ni^tered.jp,  a  variety  of  disorders, 
especially  in  slow  heftip ,  fevers, 
accompanied  with  a  profuse  per- 
spiration during  thc^  night;  \\x  rill, 
cutaneous  eruption^;  ibuhxess  xf 
the  stomach,  heart-burn,  and  af-, 
fedions  of  the  alinientary  canal,  in 
genera)  5  farther,  in  nephritic  dis- 
orders,,,  by  ppchoudriasis,  i;Kliges- 
t'on,  and  inany  otlier  complaints. 
^■Seltzt^ivw.ater  .may^..i;j  almost 
every  Cc\se,  be  taken -copiuusly ;.  the-, 
^l))y  pr^captioa  recjuired,  is  that  of; 
p^e.-ferving  jhe  bowels .  in  .a  regular 
state;  the  i;sual  dose, being  from 
a  half  to  a  whole  pint  :-t— on  account 
of  its  grateful  taste,,  and  exhilarat-  . 
ing  properties,. it. forms  a  principal 
r.?freshme,iijt'atth'e  tables  of  thelji.KU- 
rjoui"  in  Holland,^  aad  Germany. 


Artificial  Seli%er-water  may  be 
prepared,  by  adding,  to  each  gallon 
of  the  lightest  aiicl  softest  water, 
one  scmple  of  magnesia,  two  drams 
,(or  hair  t.'^at  quantity  in  a  state  of 
dry  powder)  of  fossil  alkali,  and 
four  scruples  9f  common  salt ;  tWa 
saluraiing  the  whple.with  fixed  air. 
This  faviitious  mineral  fluid  is  more 
pleasant  to  the  taste  than  the  natu* 
ral  water;  and  Sir  Joxrx  Pringle 
observes,  that  it  niay  be  m^.de  to 
resemble  ,  the  genuine  Pyrinokt- 
■water,  both  in  properties  and  taste  j 
by  adding  eight  or  ten  drops  of  the 
muriateJ  tinv-ture  of  iron,  to  one 
pint.of  such  preparation. 

SEiSIOI.JNA,  ,a.,  nutritious  pre- 
paration, consisting  of  granulated 
wheat.     -  ■  '•  J  .     .,  ■  :•  •■   ■ 

In  lyso,  a  patent  was  granted 
to  Mr.  Jag  OB;  Levy,  for  a  method 
of  making  5e«o/i«ff,  which  hitherto 
was  imported  from  Poland,  wliere 
Jt.is  called  Cfacmv-Grouts .  It  con- 
sists, in  grinding  whejit,  in  an  appro- 
pjjiate.tnillj  after: which  the  flour  is 
separated  from  the- luiddlings- :  the 
laj.te.ra^c  then  dressed  four  different 
times, in  /i;bolti^g-miLl,  and  sifted 
through.parchrpent: sieves;  till  they 
are  perfectly. .glebed  from  all  bran 
and  pollard,  .h  ,.  ,•    r  •  -f  ' 

Semolina  form^  a  wholesome  and 
light  food  for  invalids  aiod  conva- 
*le,scents,  being  preferable  to  s'ago; 
a.s  it  perfectly  dissolves  in  water; 
while  the  foreign  drug  uli<dergoes 
only  a  partial  solution  :  dius,  con- 
siderable sums  might  be  saved  to 
the  nation,  which  at..pres.ej:t  are^ 
annually  paid  for. the  importation 
ofSAGO.  ■  -         -;    >'t  :    r  .r-c 

SENEGA,  a  gum  obtained" from 
the  Mimosa  vilotica,  L.  atwl  j^HiIch  ' 
greatly  resembles  that  of  arable ;' 
j)Ossesses  similar  properties,  while, 
it  is  much  cheaper ;  aqd  is  import- 
ed from  Senegal,  and  the  ,coast-o€ 
Guinea,  in  loose  or  single  drops, 

E  a  generally 
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generally  of  the  sizo  of  an  egg  : 
their  surface  appears  wrinkled,  and 
less  bright  than  tlie  inner  substance. 
It  is  destitute  uf  sitiell,  and  lias  little 
or  no  taste. 

I^rge  quantities  of  Gum  Senega 
are  annually  consumed  by  dyers 
and  artihcors  ;  but  this  drug  is 
now  seldom  used  as  a  medicine.— 
In  Africa,  it  constitutes  a  principal 
ingredient  in  native  dishes,  being 
previously  dissolved  in  milk ;  though 
the  solution,  taken  alone,  is  like- 
\viie  a  favourite  repast  of  the  ne- 
groes.— On  importaiion,  it  is  sub- 
'}e€t  to  a  duty  of  djd.  per  cwt. 

SENNA,  or  Cassia  senna,  L.  an 
€xotic  shrub  cultivated  in  Persia, 
Syria,  and  Arabia,  whence  its  dried 
leaves  are  imported.  The)'  are  of 
a  yellowish -green  colour,  have  a 
feint,  thou'^h  not  unpleasant  smell ; 
and  a  sub-acrid,  bitterish,  nause- 
ous taste.— There  is  a  spurious  sort 
of  this  drug  obtained  from  Tripoli, 
and  other  places;  but  the  frand 
may  be  easily  dete6ted ;  as  the  latter 
is  of  a  fresh  green  colour,  without 
any  yellow  shade. 

Senna  is  an  useful  purgative, 
operating  mildly,  though  effedual- 
ly ;  and  at  the  .same  time  promoting 
the  secretion  ot"urir>e.  Its  ill  fla- 
vour may  be  correded,  by  slightly 
boiling  the  leaves  in  water ;  and, 
being  apt  to  occasion  gripiiij^s,  it 
should  be  conjoined  with  any  pro- 
per aromatic  tincture,  or  distilled 
■water;  dried  lemon  or  orange  pe?l; 
fennel  or  aniseeds : — toincrense  its 
etfc^ks  on  the  bowels,  manna,  rhu- 
barb, tamarinds,  tigs,  or  prunes, 
are  generally  added.  In  a  state  of 
powder,  tlie  dose  of  senna  is  from 
a  scruple  to  a  dram ;  but,  when 
taken  in  dccoftion,  from  one  to 
three  or  four  dranis  are  required. — 
Qa  importaiion,  it  paysO^d.  per  lb.. 

SEPxt'oii..  ISecToiiMEXXit,  the 
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SERPENT,  an  appellation  glvea 
to  an  order  of  reptiles  comprising, 
among  other  kinds,  the  Viper  and 
Snakb. 

ConsLstf-ntly  with  6ur  plan,  wc 
cannot  enter  into  any  disquisition 
respetling  the  real  or  supposed 
fascinating  jrawers  of  the  reptile 
race  ;  we  shall  therefore  state  the 
remedies  to  be  employed,  in  case 
a  person  should  be  unfortunately 
stung,  or  bitten.  Such  disaster  is 
indicated  by  acute  pain  in  the 
wound,  accompanied  with  swell- 
ing, which  is  at  first  red,  though  it 
afterwards  assumes  a  livid  hue,  and 
extends  to  the  contiguous  parts  ; 
by  uncommon  faintness  j  a  quick, 
low,  and  intemipted  pulse  ;  great 
nausea,  attended  with  convulsive 
and  bilious  vomitings;  cold  sweats, 
and  sometimes  by  pains  in  the 
region  of  the  navel.  A  sauious 
liquor,  in  most  instances,  exudes 
from  the  spot  atfefted,  round  which 
arise  small  pustules  :  the  patients 
skin  acquires,  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  a  yellow  a)lour,  resembling 
that  usually  observed  in  the  jaun- 
dice.— ^These  are  the  symptoms 
generally  occurring  in  Europe; 
but,  in  hot  climates,  and  if  the 
venomous  creature  be  of  a  large 
size,  the  distressing  scene  is  often 
closed  by  death. 

Numerous  remedies  have  been 
recommended  for  the  cure  of 
wounds  inflifted  by  serpents.  Dr. 
Mead  advises  the  poisonous  mat- 
ter to  be  extracted  by  means  of  a 
cupping-glass,  or  (wliich  is  prefer- 
able, if  it  can  be  etFefted)  by  the 
mouth  ;  in  which  the  person  suck- 
ing the  part  should  hold  a  little  warm 
olive  oil,  to  prevent  the  lips  and 
tonguefrom  being  inflamed;  though 
he  observes,  that  the  sudion  ought 
on  no  account  to  be  deferred  for 
want  of  oil  ;  as  a  dalay  of  a  few 
minutes  might   be   produdlve  of 
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the  most  fatal  consequence.  — 
Where  this  operation,  howevef, 
cannot  be  performed,  Dr.  M.  pro- 
poses the  application  of  a  red-hot 
iron,'  or  of  alkaline  salts  to  the 
wound  ;  because,  if  the  venom- 
ous matter  be  not  absorbed  and 
conveyed  into  circulation,  these 
cauteries  will  destroy  or  change  its 
nature.  Lastly,  in  order  to  coun- 
teraft  the  efFefts  of  such  portion  of 
the  virus  as  may  have  been  receiv- 
ed into  tlie  system,  he  direfts  an 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha  immediate- 
ly to  be  taken ;  the  operation  of 
which  must  be  assisted  by  the  libe- 
ral use  of  oil  and  warm  water. — 
The  patient  should  now  be  placed 
in  a  warm  bed,  and  a  profuse 
Kweat  be  promoted  by  means  of 
cordials,  which  will  carry  oft'  the 
remaining  or  latent  efiefts  of  die 
poison. 

The  Abbe  Fontana  proposed  a 
ligature  to  be  expeditiously  ap- 
plied :  such  bandage,  indeed,  if 
properly  tied  between  the  wound- 
ed part  and  the  heart,  will  doubt- 
less prevent  the  poison  from  ope- 
rating fatally  ;  bat,  as  it  is  calculat- 
ed to  produce  gangrene,  we  con- 
ceive excision  by  the  knife  is  in  all 
respefts  preferable. 

Beside  these  preventive  and  cu- 
rative measures,  the  use  of  the  vo- 
latile ammonia  has  been  attended 
with  uncommon  success^  both  in 
Europe  and  India  ;  though  Fon- 
tana found  it  less  effeftual  in  his 
experiments  on  the  poison  of  the 
viper.  Dr.  Wright,  therefore, 
direds  40  drops  of  the  caustic  vo- 
latile alkali,  or  of  Eau-de-luce, 
to  be  taken  in  any  liquid,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  accident ;  the 
dose  being  repeated  every  five  mi- 
nutes, while  the  parts  are  conti- 
pually  washed  with  the  same  pre- 
j^ation.    fartlier^  calcined  harts- 
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horn,  and  oil  of  olives,  externally 
applied,  have  produced  beneficial 
efte6ts  ;  as  also  has  a  liniment,  con- 
sisting of  vinegar  a;  d  butter,  both 
Vvhen  taken  by  thi-  mouth,  and 
rubbed  on  the  wounded  part. 

SERRADILLA,  or  Common 
Bird's-foot  (see  vol.  i.  p.  206), 
a  valuable  plant, which  thrives  much 
better  than  saintfoin,  or  any  other 
grass,  on  poor  sandy  soils  :  it  is 
propagated  by  drilling  the  seed  in 
rows,  two  feet  asunder;  but  may 
be  transplanted  in  the  same  manner 
as  cabbages.  T;  is  vegetable  af- 
fords a  grateful  food  to  cattle  of 
every  description :  it  has  not,  in- 
deed, been  hitherto  extensively  cul- 
tivated, excepting  by  Langfokd 
MiLLiNGTON,  Esq.  of  liushfoid, 
Norfolk;  wJiose  spirited  experi- 
ments are  rccordrd  in  the  27th 
vol.  ai  Annals  of  Agriculture ;  but, 
as  it  promises  to  be  prodii6tive  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  agricultu- 
rists, on  the  poorest  lands,  we  trust 
that  it  will  in  future  be  generally 
introduced  into  such  situations. 

SERVICE-TREE,  or  Sorbus, E. 
a  genus  of  native  trees,  consisting 
of  three  species,  namely  : 

1 .  The  aucuparia.  See  Quicken- 

THEE. 

2.  The  domes tica,  (Pyrus  domes- 
tica  of  Dr.  Smith)  or  True  Ser- 
vice-tree, grows  in  mountainous 
forests,  principally  in  Cornwall, 
StatFordshire,  and  in  the  county  of 
Worcester.  It  flowers  in  the  month 
of  April  or  May. — ^The  fruit  of  this 
species  being  mealy  ai;d  austere, 
like  that  of  the  Medlar,  is  a  power- 
ful astringent,  and  of  considerable 
service  in  alvine  fluxes,  especially 
in  dysenteries :  hence  we  learn  from 
Beckstein,  that  the  soldiers  in 
the  Prussian  army,  who  \yere  at- 
tacked w  ith  that  epidemic  in  J  792, 
and  to  wlioni  the  rob,  or  even  the 

E  3  berries. 
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berries,   were  given  in   sufficient 
qaaiitities,   uniformly     recov\.red, 
■wbiie  (others  difid  of  the  disorder. 
Kor  is  this  fniir    '        v  r-ful  for  • 
making  cA'der,  ;;.  ;jl;ran- 

dy..    Its  wood  is  ,'.','  hiU-d, 

and  therefore  va  turners 

for  screws 'o  ds ;  and  to 

raatbematic;  iit -makers,  ' 

for  rulers,  g>.  ks.&c. 

3.  The  A-  V"^*"  htflrida 

of  D r.  S>ii T H ) ,  }> A s  r A  Ki>  Mo  inc- 
TAtN  Ash,  or  Ba6tai:i>  Service, 
is  found  principnlly  on  -mountains, 
■wiiere  it  fiowerK  in-  the  month  of 
lyhiy. — ^1  his  tree  fonus  a  siiiguinr 
villRk  ty  of  (he  two  preceding  spe- 
cies,! and  conscquenvly  partakes  of 
their  united  properties.  Its  wood, 
however,  is  softer  than  that  of  the 
true  Service-tree  ;  and,  though  af- 
fording good  fuel,  its  charcoal  is 
gntaUy  inferior  to  that  obtained 
from  the  latter : — its  berries  are 
sweeter,  and  preferably  eaten  by 
bifds. 

-The  Service-tree  is  cultivated  in 
Britain,  principnlly  as  an  ornarticnt 
for  diversifying  extensive  planta- 
tioiK  ;  as  it  grows  to  the  height  tit' 
40  feet.'  It »« ;pr6[iag{jted  by  sow-  ; 
ing  tl.e  seed,  a -short. lime  after  the 
tiruit  is  ripe,  'in "pots,  which  'must 
be  sheltered  during  tlie  winter' ;■ 
and,  when  the  spring- advances,  it 
■will  be  proper  to  plunge  thfcm  in 
hot-beds,  aiid  to  water  thtm  fre- 
quently, dutiug  dry  weather.  Tf>- 
wards  .the  middle  of  Oftober,'  the* 
yodng  plants  may  be  remove'd  to  a'' 
warm  spotof  light  soil,  and  placed 
oiie  fo<»t  ajwrt  from- each-  other;  in 
rows  two  feet  .asunder.  Here  they 
should  remain  for  three  or  iou^' 
years ;  at  thcexpitarion  of  which/ 
they  ought  to  be  trsHtsplanted  to 
the  place'  apprbpifeied  to  their 
grew-tli^ 
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Service-tbee,  the  Wild,     See 
H-rwi*ttoay,     '  '• '       ' 

.SERtJM.     See  Blood. 

^ETTER-W.OHT.        SUt    HeI,LE- 

BORE,  the  Fetid?  •  '''''|i  "'*  «  ' 
SETON,  in  snrgery,  a  Rind  of 
issue<  or  artificial  ulcer,  produced 
by  pafs'^ing  the  scton-needU  through 
any  of  the  larger  muscles,  and  in- 
trt^ucinga  cord  made  of  cotton  or 
silk 'thread  ;  in  order  to  effect  the 
discharge  of  superflubus,  or  *  mor- 
bid, matter. 

Instead  of  describing  the  p'rirti- 
cnlars,  relative  to   this  chirurgical 
operation,  we  shall  merely  observe, 
that  se.trHi«i  occasionafiy  prove  Use- 
ful remedies  ;  especially  where  the 
body  abounds  wiiR   humours: — > 
hence  they  are  frequently  Wade  in 
the  back  of  the  neck,  for  diseases 
of  the  eyes ;   or  between  two  of 
the  ribs,  in  affections  of  the  chest. 
As,  however,  a  seton  occasions  a 
•  gr«at  degree  of  pain  and  irritation, .. 
it  is -not  applicable  to  weakly  and*-* 
dettcate  persons,  with  whom"  the'" 
'coibmon    issues    generally    agree. 
Nevertheless,  either  of  these  re- 
medies tire  atiendcjd   wifh  ^similar 
'  efftdlB'j  and  the- former,  in  parti-' 
cular,'  has  bcsn  strongly  recom- 
mended  iin  iilceiations  bfthelungr  ' 
and  chest  ;  nay,  the  late  Mf.Ponf*' 
was  the  first  -vi'ho  sucre-^sfuUy  em- 
'  pl(^ed   this  expedient  ih   vav'rnus 
case^  of  hydrocele.  ' 

Sh^'OKS,  m'  forricry,  are  oc- 
casionally applied  to  various  parts 
■  of  adiorse's  body*,  for  the  purpose  ' 
of  dJheharging;  rtiatter  from  de^** 
seated  tiinvors  oY  abftceSses.  '        '  ■l'^' 

Setons  are  intrdduccd  bj^'meaiiis  * 
of  lotlg.  thin  needles,  "dart-sbaiSei'*' 
at  the  point,  and  hrrincd  wPih'a*** 
suitable  cord.  The  si^e  of  the  itii- 
strumem,  as  well  Us  .the  thread;  ' 
depends  CO  thai  0f  the  part  affeft-' 
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c^, — When  matter  is  perceived  to 
riufftii^te  in  the  tumor,  the  se^oji-, 
ii.e"dle,  armpd  with  a  proper  cord, 
is  to  be  introduced  at  tiie  up.pe.r, 
part;  0^  th^  iibscess ;  and  the  point, 
cpudnCLed  through  it,,  so  ss  to.  be 
brought  out  in.  an  oppo.site  direc- 
tion. In  soipe  in,stiiu.(;eg,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  perforate,  the  .sound 
mpscujar  flesh,  and  thus  tu  torni. 
a  depending  orilige,  for  the  more 
cgsy  discharge  of  the,  m^^UCr  ••  in 
either  case^  the  cord  sh9,Hld  be  pre- 
viously .dipped  in  some,  digestive 
olutipent,  and  secured  at  both  ends. 
\vlth  a  thread.  Instead,  hpwevcr, 
©I"  tying  the  cord  together,  some 
furriers  preferably  ,  app^, ,  «v .,  small 
bif tton  of  ■  wood,  os  simijsr  s.ub-? 
stjmce,  to  each  end..  Thus,  wjicn 
shifted,  the  thread  may  be  drgwii 
upwards  and^  dow».w3rd?  3  jhQ'igh, 
ifijts  ends  be  conjoined,;  jt.fprins  a 
cir(;le,  and  ;ri.ay  always  be  removed, 
towards  the  lower  orihce.  ,,:A\'hen 
the  matter  in  the  abscess  appears 
to_be  wholly  discharged,, tile,  cortj 
may  tlien  be  dnuvn  put,  a^id  the. 
wound  be  allowed  to  qlose.  But, 
■where  the  additional  sore,  tlius 
occasioned,  shews  no  disposition 
spontaneously  to  heaj,  it  must  be 
treated  like  a  common  Ut-,<>KR. 

SHAD,  or  Clupca  qIq^q,^  L.  a 
wdl-ki^own  fish,,,  ipliabiting  the 
rivers  'i hames,  S.ev.^rn,  aiKijW")'e : 
'  it  commonly  weighs  .  from  .  5  to 
8  Ibs.-t-lt  has  a  fprk&d  snout,  and. 
the  l^gdy  is  marked  wiiii  black 

spots.,.     ,  _       ,,   ,;  .:ni,   .-J/. 

,In_  fl^avpur,_  delicacy,:. and .  sizci. 
the  Spvern  shad. is  superi^c^r  to  those 
frcqueutjng  thfj^Thames  ;  they  ^e. 
neraily  appear  in  the.ippyth  of 
April  or  jViay ;  and  remain  about 
two  months,  ;  ,.,  ,  «  .j.,  ,j,,;,„ 

J^arge  quantities  of  thfse  fish  are 
taken,  by  nct3,,jn  tji^,  vivinjty  of. 
Glbucester,  whence  they  are  sent 
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to,  the  London,  markets,  and  sold. 

at  3i  higher  price  llum  sal mcrn.^—*. 

I'he.  fishmongers   distinguish  tins. 

shad  from  that  of  the  lUiames,.  by 

the  French  name,  aiose.i:      ,,     ...j 
There  is  a  variety,  of  the.  shad 

called  the  ^j<'«i/ej.  great  number^. 

of  wiiicJr.are  taken  in  the  Severn,^ 

weigliing  . from  .half  a,  pound-  to. 

2J.bs.-j   and  possessing,  no    better. 

flavour  than   those  caught  in  Lii<j. 

Thames.— The  t wait e  ditfcrs  fram. 
.  the.sliad,in  its  external  charaders,; 
.  by  having  one  or  niorc  round  .blacki 
,  spots  on .  the  sides  j  and  generally 
.  three  or  four,  .situated  one  under  1 
.  the  otlicr,,  near  the  gills.  •  •■  •- 
The  shad  of .  the  Thames  visits; 
;  that  river  about  the  latter  end  of . 

May,  .or  early  in  June..    Its  flesh. 

is-very  cosrse  and  insipid';  so  that 

it  affords  improper  fotni  for  .Lliose,-; 
,  whose  organs  of  digestion  are  weak 
■  or  impaired..  •;  ;■  ,;    •. 

S«A;J)ZXO:OK,?.i  SccObAWGE, 

1      SHAGllEKN,    or.GiiAGKEEN, 
,  is  >a.  kind  of  rough,  ic^itljcr, -pre-  < 

pased  (rom  the  skm  of  Xhc.  spotted 
.  ShaHk,.   .    .i,   lo.'.ii-ii  O;'.    ?;,'•■    '"  M 
•Tortlais  purpose,  the  skin  of  the 
,  fish  is  first  stripped,  then  extended 

on  a  table,  and  covered  with  bruisexi 

mustardrseed,:  .it  is  thiu  exposed 

to  the  weather,  for  several  days,  . 

and  afterwards  tanxied .J-       :  s   ■  .'      > 
Tlie  best  shagreen,  is'  imported  i 

from  Constautirjople. ,  It  is.  of  a 
;  brownish  cast,  and  vcxy  l,.ard  j  but;..-i 
.  when .  immejsed  in  Avaior,  Ltibpt  ■; 
:j  comes  soft,  and  pliablt;!>  audjinay   . 

be  dy<;d  ot  any  coJoav.  r  vi ..;.:.  :•  -i  ?• 

Shagreeais.  ofteti,  countarfcitcd, 
,by  preparing  morocco,  leather  iu  . 
,the  same  manner  as  the  skm  of  the  . 

fisii  above  mentioned  :.  ;sucn  fraud 
:imay,  however,  be  easily : detected 

by  the  sui'Iaceiof  .tlie  spuriuus  iun- 

nufartu-re.  ppeiijsig  ox  stsiling    oifi  . 

\viiile  that  ot"  the  genuine  article 
E  4  remains 
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remains  perfeftly  sound.— Shagreen 
is  employed  piincipally  in  tlie  ma- 
nufadiirc  of  cases  for  matliema- 
tical  instruments,  watches,  kc. 
tliough  it  is  sometimes  used  for 
covering  books. 

SHALE  is  a  black,  slaty  substance, 
or  a  species  of  clay  concreted  into  a " 
stony  consistence,  and  impregnat- 
ed with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
bituminous  matter.  It  is  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  hardness,  but  does 
not  emit  sparks  when  stricken 
against  steel ;  and,  on  being  heat- 
ed, it  exhaks  a  strong  smell. 

Large  strata  of  this  mineral  are 
dug  out  in  Derbyshire,  as  well  as 
in  those  counties  which  contain 
fossil  coal.  On  calcination,  an 
acid  is  evolved,  that  combines  with 
the  argillaceous  particles,  and  forms 
Alum.  Tlie  shale  is  next  im- 
mersed in  water,  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  alum  thus  obtained 
is  dissolved  ;  and,  after  undergoing 
various  processes,  is  formed  into 
the  masses  usually  met  with  in  the 
shops. — It  is  computed  by  Dodor 
Watson  ('Chemical  Essays,  vol. 
5i.)  that  120  tons  of  the  calcined 
shale  will  produce  one  ton  of 
ahim. 

ShaI/Lot.     See  Eschallot. 

SHARK,  or  Squalus,  L.  genus 
offish,  comprehending  32  species, 
of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  remarkable  : 

1 .  The  Camcula,  Spotted  Shark, 
or  Dog-fish,  inhabits  almost  every 
sea,  and  grows  to  the  length  of  4 
feet :  it  attains  a  considerable  age, 
is  extremely  voracious,  and  chiefly 
subsists  on  fishes.  1'he  skin  of 
this  species  is  beautifully  spotted, 
like  that  of  a  leopard ;  when  strip- 
ped off,  it  is  manufaftured  into 
Shagreen,  and  is  likewise  em- 
ployed in  a  dry  state,  for  polishing 
vrood,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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2.  Tht  maximus,  Basking  Shark, 
or  Sun-fish,  abounds  in  the  Irish 
Channel,  and  on  tlic  Western  Coast 
of  Scotland.  It  is  of  a  prodigious 
size,  measuring  sometimes  27  feet 
and  upwards  in  length  :  it  has 
been  observed  to  derive  great  plea- 
sure from  basking  on  the  surface 
of  the  ocean,  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Its  liver  is  valuable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  quantity  of  oil 
which  it  contains :  those  of  the 
largt»r  kind  j-ielding,  upon  an  aver- 
age, eight  barrels  each.  The  catch- 
ing of  the  basking  shark,  and  melt- 
ing down  its  liver,  afford  employ- 
ment to  many  industrious  families  : 
— the  oil  thus  procured,  is  not  only 
pure,  sweet,  and  fit  for  lamps,  but 
is-  also  much  used  externally  for 
relieving  bruises,  bums,  and  rheu- 
matic pains, 

3.  Tlie  Carcharias,  Great  White 
Shark,  or  Requin,  is  the  most  for- 
midable and  destrudive  enemy  of 
the  mariner.  It  sometimes  infests 
the  British  seas,  but  generally  those 
of  hot  climates,  where  it  grows  to 
the  length  of  30  feet,  and  weighs 
from  3  to  4O00ibs.  Accoiding  to 
FuNKE,  however,  its  weight  occa- 
sionally amounts  to  10,000 lbs.  and 
the  fish  measures  ten  feet  in  cir- 
cumference. An  entire  horse  has 
been  found  in  the  stomach  of  this 
monster.  And  as  it  is  probable, 
from  the  large  teeth  fglossopetro'J 
sometimes  dug  out  ot  the  earth, 
that  the  requin,  in  former  ages, 
must  have  been  a  still  more  bulky 
creature,  naturalists  have  conjec- 
tured that  such  a. fish,  and  not  a 
whale,  swallowed  Jonah,  The 
Great  White  Shark  is  particularly 
dangerous  to  swimmers,  who  have 
often  lost  one  or  more  of  their 
limbs,  and  not  unfrequently  been 
devoured  entire.  This  fish  is  prin- 
cipally valued  for  its  oil;  as  its  flesh, 
though 
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though  eaten  in  Norway  and  Ice- 
land, is  extremely  rank  and  coarse. 
Shave-grass.  SeeHoiisK-TAiL, 
the  Rough. 

SHAVING  is  the  ad  of  re- 
moving the  hair  from  the  beard, 
by  means  of  a  razor. 

This  operation  greatly  contri- 
butes to  cleanliness  ;  and  tliougli, 
from  peculiar  Circumstances,  a 
person  be  prevented  from  perform- 
ing it  regularly,  yet  the  chin  ought 
to  be  shaved  every  second  day,  or 
at  least  twice  in  the  week,  both  to 
avoid  the  slovenly  appearance,  and 
the  uncomfortable  sensation, which 
such  negle<5l  necessarily  occasitms. 
For  this  purpose,  tlie  face  ought  to 
be  previously  washed  with  tepid  wa- 
ter, and  a  thick  lather  laid  on,  with 
a  proper  brush.  The  part  o^'  the 
skin,  from  which  the  hair  is  to  be 
cleared,  should  then  be  gently 
stretched  with  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  while  the  razor  is  ap- 
plied in  afiat  position,  and  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  pressure 
Jhrivards  :  being  at  the  same  time 
drawn  obliquely  dowmvards. 

After  the  operation,  the  face 
ought  to  be  washed  with  cold  wa- 
ter, and  the  instrument  wiped  per- 
fectly dry,  either  on  a  cloth  or  soft 
leather.  For  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  Razors,  previously  to 
shaving,  the  reader  will  consult 
that  article  in  its  alphabetical  series, 

SHAWL,  a  species  of  hi^e 
woollen  handkerchief,  which  forms 
a  principal  article  of  I'emale  luxury. 

The  finest  shawls  are  mipoi  ted 
from  the  East  Indies,  where  they 
are  highly  esteemed,  and  cost 
from  Jlfty  to  hvo  hundred  guineas 
each.  As  these,  however,  are 
too  expensive  for  general  use,  Mr. 
John  Philip  Knights,  an  inge- 
jiious  manufatitirer  of  Norwich, 
Jias  invented  a  method  of  makinsr 
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shawls,  which  are  nearly  equal  ta 
beauty,  but  far  superior  in  point  of 
durability,  to  tlx;  former;  for 
which,  in  1/92,  the  Society  foe 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c 
conferred  on  him  their  silver  me- 
dal. The  shawls  of  Mr.  K.'s  ma- 
nufacture (TraiisaCdons,  i^c.  vd. 
X.)  cannot  be  easily  distinguished 
from  those  of  India  ;  though  they 
are  sold  at  one-twentieth  part  (rf 
the  price;  and  we  conceive  it  our 
duty  to  state,  that,  if  the  handker- 
chiefs be  If)  quartcis  square,  and 
embroidered,  they  may  be  retailed 
at  20l.  :  or,  if  plain,  at  81.  8s.; 
if  they  contain  12  qua  iters,  and 
be  embroidered,  their  price  is  J.5l.^ 
but,  without  such  ornament,  they 
cost  only  six  guineas,  Mr.  Knights 
also  makes  elegant  counterpanes, 
four  yards  square  ;  and  which,  he 
affirms  to  be  equal  to  those  of  In- 
dia, st>ld  at  2(X)1.  each  : — the  prin- 
cipal demand  for  such  goods,  how- 
ever, consists  in  traiu'drcsses  for 
ladies,  and  hm^  scarfs,  in  iniitatiou 
of  the  Indian  :  and,  thougli  the  fo- 
reign aitides  of  this  description 
cost  from  oOl.  to  SOl.  those  mauu- 
fadured  at  Norwich  are  sold  for 
as  many  .shillings. 

SHEEP,  or  Ov'is,  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds  consisting,  according 
to  LiNN.ffi:us,  of  three  species  j 
though  later  naturalists  admit  only 
one,  and  consider  the  others  as  va- 
rieties. The  principal  is  the  aries, 
or  c(jmmon  ram  and  ewe.  Iheir 
bodies  are  covered  with  h-ng, 
whitish,  slender  interwoven  hair, 
which  is  termed  wool ;  and,  wiicn 
shorn,  the  Jlccce  :  —  they  have 
eight  fore-teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  j 
and  the  heads  of  the  males  or  rams, 
aie  lurnished  with  concave  hovns, 
remarkably  wnnkied  and  curved. 

In  a   wild    state,   the  sheep  is 

lively,  robust,  and  able  to  support 

fatigue ; 
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aiid  fed'" in-  pf>!»t^rcs7  H'-btcotnes 
timid,  and  reports  •  in  the  iiikj  of 
ddHg^f/ to  the  shejJlierA  and' his 
dog,  for  proteAion.    ' 

-Ewes  generally  breed  at  the  age 
of-  18  months ;  though  the  'tnoft 
ej^rieneed  breeders  nwer  suffcir 
tbttti  to  increase  th^ir  species,  till 
thfty  &r^  at'  ledst  t\^^  'years  old  ; 
anlli  -^as'these  iantmalsi^re  of  con- 
sidft^blcA'alue,  great' attention  > is 
be$iowcicf  ori  thHr  Management  at 
tiife"»eriod. '  "    ; 

The  fi«t  objcft  therefore  is, 
whether  the-breeder  has  sufficient 
grass  to  maintain  the  ewes  and 
their  lambs  in  tlje  spring;  or,' 
•whether  he  has  a  stock  of  turnips 
adeqtiale  to  thtk'  support,  till  the 
pasture  aifords  them  food.  The 
next  consideration  is  the  thoice  of 
cvfes,  in  which  case  the  same  cha- 
raftcristic  marks  shoi'.ld  be  ob- 
served, as  have  already  been  slated 
wrider  the  article  Ram: — -another 
circamstance  of  great  importance, 
i^  -that  of  attending  to  Uie  Irced"; 
because  no  certain  degree  of  ^- 
cdlency  can  be  attained  in  any 
species  of  catde,  "unless  tlie  fe- 
male possess  an  equal  degree  of 
^/Aorf'^ilh'th'e  ma^e. 

Ewes  briiig  forth  one,  two,  and 
sometimes  three  lambs,  after  a  ges- 
tation of  twenty  weeks' ;  so  that 
the  most -advantageous  period  may, 
in- general,  be  easily  ascertained. 
The  best  time  of  yeaning'  is  the 
monthof  April  •  unless  the  owner 
have  very  forward- turnipsr Or  grassj 
or  llic  animr>]s  bc^e/f/-5ftpfy).-^Af-' 
t^if^  the  Irmbs  are'  dropped,  thc^ 
must-be  'ttianaged  in  the  rnahr.er 
alr^idy'htated  in  vol',  iii.  pp.^(>'€0. 
■ — Jt",  howen'ei'i -thehialhr  are  de- 
signed for  wethtrs,  tlie^  rirtesfsarj-" 
operation  sl;ohld  "  be  peifofmed 
carfy,  exc^t'wiietj'i^i^'ire  un- 


ustialV  .^f^t:V  ifr  WhJcll^cas^'TF-" 
wrll  ■  'ctb  defer  it,  tiil  ihoy 

aoqt:;: ....lent    strength:     on 

weaning  the    laiiibs,  .their  daiu^ 

mSybe'^-!'^' '■■"' "/•'■'"-'♦i<'—- ♦"-     , 
in-order' t 

The  muj.  jji 
fff^sfaeep_,  ifi'tc 

'^Hy,    or  at'  I'le    .-annesr,    ::\v,\\i 
MM.sumtT'/cr  :  th oifeh  some  1^ ;■(  e d- 


tii-nailiai: 

tidcce  mn 

creased  per.ipiralior 

Aff  early  pIifnTiVi';^', ' 
■  ferable  ;    f 

thus  not  bii^  _ 

but  the'  animals  ar 
'from  the  attacks  of  th 

by  delaying   the  '(  tlity 

beccJiiife'a  tnbre  easy  ^. ,^    -•J^j^.P, 

maggot  5  in'conseque'n'Ce'"6f  sf^^i"^ 

they  pifle^-iwaV;  and  Jos'^'^all  'th^S  , 


flc'sh;  '  Biit.    pi-Evioos'f^'"to  sheaiv!^ 
ing,  the  si)'eep*8ugh(^& W\yi'M'$'^'} 
and  kept  for  a  few  days  iii'a  clean* ,^ 
rirk-j/(irtl,or  iu   a^dry  pasiiire;; '  *■ 
whence  they  should  fee  taken' out 
separately:  after  the)*  are  shorr, 
it  has  bee'n  recbmmencJLd'  to  \vash 
them 'with  sea- water  j' orj'\\  here 
this  cannot 'he  piocui'ed,  wi'ith  a   . 
brine  made'  of  com  in  o\;  "^sajf 'and 
soft  \\  afer';  as  such  pradice  Ts  c^al- 
cular  v(  ftt  ihc  Viifiuus  dis- 

eases, _t   to    thcbc    Useful 

creatures, 

'     "Failhcr.Mt  Ji  Ustf.^T  ^rV  fi  iSrt;  'iTieep  ' 
when  divfsted  of  ll.  •   :!i 

"some  colohrii'ignir.'.;. .  , t     o 

•''diNtinguish'thosi^  btl'dn^ili^  to  .  r- 
•  ferent  prcpjittbrs.  '! '"^  '■  ' 
'krfowti  under  the  r 
or  rudelle,'  \i  grnfianj,  (uij-iiM'tl 
for  thi,s  "purpose.  ■  Dr.  L^<\' i s,  with 
''the"|sarhc  intnjtioii,  dirMs'  finely 
levjgtiiCj'irliarfcoal   (or  ):reref;;b};' 


lo\v^-  over  a  jnpd,e^te  fi|:e,  in  a 
p'foportion  sulficieDt.  tp  produce  a 
deep  ■  bl^ck '  colour,"  an,d  a  proper 
consistence.  To  render  this  coni- 
ppundrnore  durable^  he  observe?, 
that  one-fourth,  sixth,  or  eigljith 
part  of  /or  niaj'be  melted  together 
With  the  tallow  J  the  whole  of 
■vv'hicb,  however,  will  be  readily 
<irscharged  irom  the  wool,  by  wash- 
ing it  in  soap- water.?— We  under- 
stand, that  Sir,  Josepij  Ba:nks  has, 
likewise,  contrived  a  compound 
iriefar,'  from,  which  the  wpol  re- 
ceives no  damage. 

^IV}th  respeft  to  the  fe^dipg,  and 
fattening  oi''t*heep,  the  niobt  useful 
grasses  and  other  vegetables  have 
already  been  stated  in  the  articles 
Cattle  (vol.i.p.459-0O),  Gkass, 
IVJJeadom'j  &c.  :  hence  our  atten- 
tion will  now  be  diretSted  to  the 
nourishment  derived  from  turnips, 
which  experience  has  evinced  to 
be  one  of  the  most  lucrative  me- 
thods, Somfi  farmers  turn  the 
sheep  into  a  field  promiscuously, 
suffering  them  to  eat  the  roots  at 
plfeasure  j  but  this  praftice  is  by 
no  means  economical.  Others  di- 
vide the  land  by  hurdles,  and  in- 
close the  animals  in  such  a  space  as 
they  are. able  to  clear  in  one  day  j 
advancing  progressively  till  all  .the 
turnips  are  consumed.  Another, 
mode  consists  in  digging  or  pulling  . 
up'  a  sufficient  quantity  of  turnips, 
and  then  admitting  the  sheep. inio 
the  inclosure.  The  most  ad.v;^utage- 
ous  ex[>edient,  therefore,  is  tliat 
of  exposing  these  joots  on  the  sui;-, 
face  of  the^  soil^  anc}  removiijg  the 
sheep  to  a  fresH  place  every  day  j 
and  if  a  small  jquanfuy  of  pease 
(not  exceeding  two  or  tliree  bu- 
shels per  illem  for  J  50  wediers)  be 
allbwed;tbe  aniiuaji  swill  cat  both 
the  turnips  and  their  leaves,  from 
which  they  v,-ill  obinin  addilioniil 
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nutriment,  and  grow  uncomOagnly-! 
fat.      Fardier,    this    raanagempnt! 
w;ill  be  attendf-d  with  beneticial  c^-. 
fe6ls  on  the  soil ;  so  that  a  piece  of  t 
land,    contiguous  to  the    tqrnip- 
iield,  n>ayb<j  manured  without  the 
expence    of   conveying   dung    byi 
carriage. ,   And,  as  the  ground  on 
which  turnips  are  generally  .CuftH/ 
vated,  is  too  moist  for,  sheep  in  au- 
tumn or  .wintjer,  it  would  not  only  ' 
be  poaf,he4;rby  th&   opposite .- old  i 
method,  but  the.  roots  would,  also  ^ 
be  trodden  in  }    and,  from  their 
g>:qat  J0)!oisture,  the  animals, be<joij»?, 
hable  to  ,l;ie  seized  with  the;  rot^i.^f,^ 
Sheep  ar<?  subject  to  various  .xiii-(f 

;  eases,  in  common  with  oiha:  cair.: 
tie,   such,  as  that  of  being  Jioinf/t.: 
(see  vol.i.  p.  4G4-5),  S^c. ;  but 
there  are  several  disorders  peculiar  i 

■  tuthe  foiimqr  j  and  w}wch,.ijt  will  . 
be  useful:,  to  state,  together  witli  ; 
tlie  most  approved  recBedies :  . 
n  amply, 

1.  The  FLY-sTKucK,!wbicl)Lis«ai, 

2.  The  Jiid-s,.  or  Jii4ilers,;jiXi^y  i 
,be  known  by  the  restlessness  ot'ih&r, 

anipialsj  which  rub  themselves  .ia 
ev£ry ,  attitude ;  their  skins  being  j 
peirfectly  clean,  wilhqut  ,any  trace  ■ 
.of  seal);,:  when  dead,  their, tiesli  . 
assuuKjs  a  greenish  cast,  but  does  « 
;  nqt-po^sess  a  bad  taste.  ;  Slteepfedj 
Jn  ^ne  mcadovys  are  more  liable'  to  .; 
,  be  ;hus;  affected,  than, such  as  are  i 
pastured  on  poor  soils  :  tlie -disease   ' 
gci^erally  terminales  at  the.end  of  ; 
thre^  or  ,four  mputLs.  ,  No  cause  .; 
has  yet  been  assigned  for  the, iitt^.S}    i 
,thq  malady. havhig. hitherto  appear-» 
,ed.  tiue-ily  in   the  county,  ot  Nor- 
. folic.     Mr.  YauNG,  however,  in- 
Joinis  us,  that  ^  originates  from  a    . 
whitish-yellow  yrwcym  which  set- 
,tles  in  the  brain  3   being  about  an 
inch  and  .a  half  in  length;  and.  of 
the  thickness  of  a  common  goose- 
quill.     He  observes  that,  at  pre- 
sent. 
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pent,  there  is  no  prospeft  of  care  ; 
but,  if  the  generation  of  this  in:^eft 
could  be  discovered,  the  disorder 
may  possibly  be  prevented. 

3.  The  Rot  ;  and, 

4-.  The  Scab  3  to  which  we  re- 
fer. 

5.  Red-wateji,  orBLoo-D.  See 
▼ol.  iii.  p.  60. 

•  6.  Tiie  Dtint  is  occasioned  by  a 
resicular  coJleftion  of  water  in  the 
head  j  and  for  which  no  cure  has 
hitherto  be^n  devised. 

7.  TiiC  Fit/  or  Maggot,  is  an  in- 
sert that  breeds  in  the  skin  of 
sheep.  If  the  animal  be  attacked 
before  shearing,  it  becomes  sickly 
and  indisposed  3  its  wool,,  not  yield- 
ing a  suthcient  quantity  of  1/0/k, 
aftbrds  a  wartn  ne>t  for  the  recep- 
tion ot"the  eggs,  which  are  speedily 
hatched.  The  maggots  immedi- 
ately feed  on  the  flesh  of  the  sheep; 
and,  if  they  be  not  timely  destroy- 
ed by  the  application  of  tar,  the 
vermin  will  multiply  so  rapidly,  as 
to  destroy  the  animal  in  a  short 
time. 

8.  Giddirtess  is  conje6tured  to 
proceed  from  a  worm,  which  insi- 
nuates itself  under  the  horns,  and 
causes  the  sheep  toslapgcr,  or  reel : 
it  may  be  cured  by  perforating 
those  parts.  Such  distemper  is  also 
said  to  be  induced  by  weakness,  in 
consequence  of  poor  keep  :  hence, 
relief  may  be  afforded  by  removing 
the  animal  to  better  pasture,  and 
allowing  it  a  suthciency  of  dry, 
nourishing  food. 

9.  The  Hunger -rot  generally 
arises  fi-om  poverty  of  winter  pro- 
vender, and  may  be  ascertained  by 
the  leanness  of  the  animals.  The 
proper  cure  is  an  immediate  change 
of  tbdder. 

10.  The  Tick  is  a  small,  flat, 
brownish  insert,  that  infests  sheep ; 
and,  if  it  be  not  speedily  destroyed. 
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is  very  detrimental  both  to  the  fiesli 
and  wool ;  it  has  six  legs,  and  a 
flat  proboscis  with  three  notches 
on  each  side  3  by  means  of  which 
it  insinuates  itself  into  the  pelt  or 
skin.  Soon  after  the  insett  has 
thus  settled,  its  leg?  drop  off,  3n<J 
a  scab  is  formed  on  the  surface; 
from  which  a  small  portion  of  icho- 
rous matter  is  discharged.  The  scab- 
by crust  increases  with  the  growth 
of  the  tick  ;  which,  when  arrived 
at  its  full  sizf,  nearly  resembles 
that  of  a  middhng  horse-bean  3  and 
other  inserts  are  generated,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  flock.  In  order 
to  remove  these  troublesome  ver- 
min, it  has  been  recommended  to 
mix  an  ounce  of  corrosi\e  subli- 
mate, a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bay- 
salt,  and  one  ounce  of  cream  of 
tartar  (the  last  two  articles  being 
previously  pulverized  and  sifted), 
with  two  quarts  of  soft  water.  Hie 
wool  must  be  separated,  and  the 
diseased  spots  washed  with  this 
liniment  two  or  three  times,  or 
oftener,  if  it  be  found  necessary  ; 
till  the  inserts  be  efibrtually  de- 
stroyed. 

1 1 .  The  IVhite  Scour  is  an  un- 
common looseness,  occasioned  by 
feeding  sheep  on  putrescent  vege- 
labUs  3  and  particularly  on  the. 
shells  of  turnips,  which  have  been 
suffered  to  lie  on  the  ground  for 
some  time,  after  the  animals  have 
eaten  or  scooped  out  the  substance 
of  tlie  root.  As  soon  as  this  ma- 
lady appears,  it  has  been  directed 
to  pulverize  and  silt  half  a  pound 
of  (\vy  bay-salt,  which  is  first  to  be 
gradually  mixed  with  a  pint  of  old 
verjuice,  and  tht-n  with  half  a  pint 
of  common  gin.  The  diseased  qua- 
drupeds must  be  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  tlirce 
large  spoonfuls  be  given  to  each  3 
the  dose  being  repeated  on  the  se- 
cond 
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Cond  or  third  succeeding  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigency  of  the  case. 
12.  The  Staggers;  13.  The 
Foot-halt  ;  14.  The  Foot-rotj 
15.  The  Pelt -ROT,  1(3.  The 
Gall;  17.  The  Rickets;  18. 
^hc  Flux  ;  for  w  lich  respe6live 
disord  Ts  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  alphabet. 

19.  The  Sheep-fagg,  or  Hippo- 
losca  ovina,  is  an  insect  well 
known  to  shepherds.  Its  be;ik, 
consisting  of  two  valves,  is  c/lin- 
drical,  obtuse,  and  pendent ;  and 
the  feet  have  several  claws.  These 
depredators  live  among  the'wool  : 
they  materially  prevent  sheep  from 
thriving,  in  consequence  of  the 
severity  with  wiiich  they  bite,  and 
the  blood  they  extraft  from  the 
tortured  animals  ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  hard  sliell,  or  cover  sur- 
rounding them,  they  are  with  dif- 
ficulty destroyed. — The  remedy 
suggested  by  Sir  .Foseph  Banks 
for  curing  ihe  Rot  (which  see), 
may  also  be  safely  applied  to  the 
extermination  of  t'.ie  Sheep-fagg  ; 
as  thus  the  quality  of  the  wool  will 
not  be  in  the  least  impaired. 

20.  OOstrufiions  in  the  laSieal 
duSs  of  the  udders  of  eives,  after 
the  lambs  are  yeaned.  The  whole 
udder  is  covered  with  Lard  tu- 
mors or  knobs,  which,  in  a  short 
time,  become  inflamed ;  and,  if  the 
parts  atfefted  be  not  speedily  le- 
iieved,  a  mortification  will  take 
place  in  the  course  of  24  hours ; 
and  the  animal  must  consequently 
perish.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
tumors  appear,  it  will  be  proper 
to  chp  olf  the  wool  closely  to  the 
skin,  and  to  open  the  principal 
milk  vessels  with  a  razor,  or  simi- 
lar sharp  instrument ;  the  morbid 
matter  should  then  be  expressed, 
aod  a  Htde  fresh  butter  applied  to 
the  wound.     The  ewe,  thus  af- 
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fe6ted,  ihust  be  separated  fronr  the 
l^ock;  and,  though  perhaps  losing 
the  use  of  one  teat,  she  may  be 
suffered  to  suckle  her  lamb  ;  but, 
if  both  teats  be  diseased,  the  latter 
must  be  reared  by  hand,  and  the 
dam  fattened  for  sale. 

Sheep  are  farther  liable  to  be 
bitten,  torn  or  worried,  from  the 
cardessness,  or  impatience  of  tlie 
shepherd ;  or,  from  his  dogs  not 
being  sufficiently  Irohen  in,  as  well 
as  from  the  dogs  of  other  persons  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  wool 
is  often  injured,  and  its  value 
greatly  reduced.  Such  accidents, 
however,  may  be  prevented  by 
proper  care  and  attention. 

Lastly,  to  preserve  the  health  of 
sheep,  it  will  be  advisable  that 
every  farmer,  or  breeder,  daily  in- 
spect his  flock,  and  take  particular 
care,  that  their  tiiils  be  kept  per- 
feiStly  clean :  nor  should  they  be 
folded  two  successive  nights  on 
the  same  spot ;  being  more  tender 
and  obnoxious  to  disease  than  other 
quadrupeds. 

No  animal  is  more  useful  than 
the  sheep,  which  supplies  man 
with  food  and  clothing,  wh.ile  it 
furnishes  numerous  poor  families 
with  constant  employment,  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  woollen 
manufaAure.  Its  milk  is  very  nu- 
tritious (seevol.  iii.  p.  201);  and 
its  flesh  is  a  grateful  and  whole- 
some food  (see  Mutton)  :  far- 
ther, the  principal  parts  of  the  skin 
are  advantageously  converted  into 
parchment ;  and  the  clippings,  or 
shreds,  are  boiled  into  Glue;  a 
substance  which  is  indispensable  to 
carpenters,  joiners,  and  cabinet- 
makers. The  horns  are  formed 
into  buttons,  and  various  other  ar- 
ticles of  conveniency  :  the  trotters 
aflx)rd,  on  expression,  an  oil  which 
is  uset'ully  employed  in  several 
branches 
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braiicltca  of  the  arts  j  aiid,  wfien 
boiled,  or  baked,  thiey  fanrish  a 
nourishing  repast.— .Lastly,  their 
Dung  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  I99)  is  a  va- 
luable  tnniiure :    and  even    their 
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useful  purposes,  the  shfeep  has  dc- 
^rv'fcdly  become -an  objed  of  na- 
tional consideration  :  It  will,  there- 
fore, riot  be  uninteresting  ta  give 
a    concise    view  of  tlie   differf'Ut 


bones,  when  reduced  to  ashes,  con-     breeds,  at  present  existing  in  Bri- 


stitate  a  pr.ncip-ii  ingredient  in  the 
cof.ipositions  for  artilioial  stones, 
for  ornamental  chimney-pieces,  cor- 
nices, tec. 

On  account  of  tliese  numeroiis 


t  Dishley 

2  Lincolnshire       ( 

3  Teci-Wattr         ( 

4  Uartmore"  Natts . 

5  Ex  moor 

6  Dorsetjhire 

7  Herefordsliire 

8  South- Down 

9  N'ortolk 
Jo  Heath 

XI  HerdWick 

12  CUe>riot 

13  Duii^uced 

14  Shetland 


tain,  and  which  is  selefted  from 
Mr.  CuLtBY's  praftical  Observa- 
tions on  Live  Stock,  3vo.  2d  edit. 
Robinsons,  1795. 


Average 

Years 

wcijrht  of 

old  when 

fleece 

killed. 

, 

per  lb. 
S 

a 

no  horns 

white  faces  and  legs 

long  wool             ^ 

It 
9 

5 

2 

homed 

ditto 

ditto 

9 
6 

2i 

2i 

small  horns  ditto 

fine  short  wool 

3J 

3b 

no  iiorns 

ditto 

very  fine  short  wool 

z 

4i 

ditto 

grey  faces  anil  legs 
bla'tk  faces  and  legs 

ditto 

^ 

.  2 

large  horns 

fine  short  wool 

3i 

ditto 

ditto 

co.irse  lone  wool 

h 

4* 

no  horns 

spuck  led  faces  and  le^s  short  wool 

a 

4^ 

ditto 

white  faces  J nd  legs 

fine  short  wool 

3 

4^ 

ditto 

don  faces  and  legs 

ditto 

'i 

4b 

ditto 

colours  various 

fine  cottony  wool 

IJ 

4* 

To  these  ditferent  breeds  must 
be  added,  1 .  The  improved  Glcm- 
cester,  or  the  Cotsv/old  Sheep,  en- 
larged by  the  okl  I-eicestftr  Cross  j 
producing  fu]l-.si2cd  and  well-fla- 
voured mutton  :  and,  2.  Tlie  Staf- 
fordshire Cannock  -  heath  Sheep, 
which  resembles  those  of  the  South 
I>own.  Brth  these  bfeeds  are 
said  to  be  susceptible  of  great  im- 
provehiiut  by  crossing,  ahd  l.iivii 
bceti  higbly  recommended  to  ili'e 
attention  of  breeders. 

Reside  the  native  kinds,  or  va- 
rieties, of  this  valuable  animal,  we 
cannot  in  this  place  omit  to  men- 
tiori  the  Spanish  Shedp,  which 
have  within  a  few  years  been  im- 
ported into  Britain,  with  a  view  to 
improve  the  EngUah  breeds.  Nu- 
merous experiments  wefe'  conse- 
quently instituted,  cndei'  the  im- 
mediate superrntendatide  of  Lord 


SoMERViLLE,  and  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  j  which  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  desirable 
success.  Kay,  that  patriotic  no- 
blemau  lately  performed  a  journeyj 
into  Spain,  with  the  sole  design  of; 
collct^ing  a  number  of  the  tinest. 
Spanish  sheep  :  and  thence  ini- 
])orted  twtlve  rams.  From  his  ac- 
knowledged skill  in  the  symmetry 
of  this  valuable  animal,  we  trust . 
that  they  will  be  a  real  acquisition 
to  tlie  nation,,  . 

His  Majesty,  animated  by  the, 
same  laudable  motives,  has  been 
pliea.scd   to  give    upwards  of  one 
hi/ndiyd  rams  &i\(i  several  ewes,  to 
different  persons,  who  have  engage, ; 
ed    to ,  contludl    experiments    by.-l 
crossing ;  and  we  understand,  that 
oiir 'Gracious  Sovereign,  in  19Q1, 
permitted  some  of  liis  male  and  fe- 
male sheep,  of  the  Spanish  breed, 

to 
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to  ^e  sold  ^t  reasoijifible  prices, 
with  n  view  to  the  national  im- 
provenient  of  that  staple  commo- 
dity, Wool. 

SHEEP'S -BIT,  or  Hairy 
Sheup's-SCabious,  Jasionc  moii- 
tdna,'  fj.  an  indigenous  annual 
plant,  growing  in  meadows ,'  pas- 
tured, and  heaths,  in  dry  and  sandy 
situations. j  where  it  blows  In  June 
and  July.-^rts  blue  flowers  emit  a 
Strong,  musky  odour;  and  .are 
■igerly  visited  by  bees.  The  leaves 
'  !;itain  a  sweetish  m^ucil^je  ;  ou 
which  account  they  atfqrd  grateful 
food  to  slieep. 

SHELL-Fisn.  See  Crab-fish  ; 
LoBSTKR  ;  Muscle  (vol.  iii.  p. 
240)  ;  Oyster,  &:c. 

Shkphf,ro's  Nbrdlb.  See 
XEEDLE.thc  Common  Shepherd's. 

SHEPHERD'S  PURSE,  the 
CoMMOM,  or  Shefhkrd's  Pouch, 
TIdaspi  Bursa  pastari^,  L.  a  native 
plant,  growing;  ainoug  rubbish,  on 
road-sides,  walls,  in  cprn-liclds,  and 
gravelly  walks  ;  ffoweriiig  from 
March  to  Septemb;'r, — Dr.  Wi- 
thering observes,  that  this  herb 
evinces  "the  influence  of  soil  and 
clirnate  on  vegetables;  as  it  thrives 
in  almost  any  place,  bears  flowers, 
and  perfect  seeds,  when  only  two 
inches  hi^h;  while,  in  more  favour- 
able situations,  it  attains  the  height 
of  two  or  tliree  feet. 

According,  to  Buajjley,  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  Sl)epherd's 
Purse,  reduced  to  powder,  and 
taken  in  red  wine,  ff)rm  an  efBca- 
cious  remedy  in  diarrhoeas,  '  and 
orlier  fluxes,  where  astringents  are 
Indicated.-— The  expressed  juice  of 
this  plant,  operates  as  a  powerful 
styptic,  esgecially  in  bleedings  from, 
the  nose,  when,  iiitroduced  into 
the  nostril.^. 

SHERBKr,     Sep  Punch, 


erysipelatous  kind  (sec  Rose),  in 
which  numerous  pimples  of  a  livid 
hue,  arise  in  different  parts  of  the 
trunk,  but  priricipally  around  the 
waist  of  the  body  ;  wheuce  it  is 
called  ,s7/i/;g/t'i-,  "or  ^i-iVfZ/c;  the  erup- 
tion terininates  in  small  blisters  or 
pustules.  It  is  seldom  attende4 
vvith  fever ;  and,  even  in  such 
case,  the  febrile  symptoms  are  ge-r 
nerally  mild. 

As  this  coojplaiat  requires  a 
similar  treatment  to  that  already 
stated,  under  the  head  of  Rose,  wa 
shall  only  add  .the  salutary  catitiou 
to  refrain  from  all  external  appli- 
cations o,f  a  re [je Hi  11'^  nature  ;  be- 
cause such  iniprudent  remedies, 
here  likewise,  cannot  fail  to;.pro? 
duce  melancholy  effects.     .  "     .,    , 

SHIRT,  a  loose  garmen^,  geajC- 
rally  worn  next  the  skin. 

The  mat\?ri^l  ,  pf  whicl>.  eloirts 
are  usually  made,,  is  linen,  tii,uugi^ 
FLAjvif^^L  is  doubtless  a  mosij  na- 
tural and^  salubrious  covering  for 
tlie  body,  on  account  of  its  porous 
nature,  thp  superior  warmth,  and 
many  othor  advantages  thence  re^ 
suiting,  which  haye  already  bQpi^ 
e.Kplained  under  tJ;at  article.  As, 
ho^-Q-vev,  fashion  requires  this  gar- 
ment to  be  made  of  linen,  v/e  deem 
it  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
collar  and  wristbands  ou^ht  to  be 
made  sutliciently  wide,  as  toogreaf 
tightness  around  the  neck  aa4 
wrists,  is  highly  prejudicial  to 
health ;  occasioning  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  sometimes  even 
paralytic  or  apopledic  fits.  Far-^ 
ther,  cleanliness  enjoins  the  fre- 
quent changing  of  linen,  especiailjjE 
during  tlie  sucumer  ;  and,  thpugb 
the  propriety  of  such  practice  \viti| 
patients  ,ha^  frequently,  bqen,  que-s^f 
tioned,  yet  the  shirt  ought  tp  be 
renewed,  as  often  as  can  be  safeljr 
and    conveniently    effeded ;    be? 
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cause  it  greatly  contributes  to  pro- 
mote insensible  perspiration.  I'his 
Tcstment,  however,  ought  in  all 
cases  to  be  pnfeRly  aired ;  as  nu- 
merous maliidies,  and  even  pre- 
mature death,  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  iiwttention  to  that  cir- 
cunnstance. 

SHOAD-STONE,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  certain  loose  masses  of  a 
fossil,  which  is  generally  found  at 
the  entrance  of  mines. 

Shoad-stones  serve  as  useful 
guides  to  miners,  in  digging  for 
ores}  because,  if  these  minerals, 
be  very  ponderous,  it  may  with 
certainty  be  concluded  that  they 
contain  antimony,  or  some  other 
metal.  Being  principally  found  in 
Cornwall  and  Derbyshire,  it  is  pro- 
bable, from  tlie  large  portion  of 
wnrcasitic  particles  in  »hoad-stones, 
that  Muxmc  may  thence  be  ad- 
vantageously extratted. 

SHOE,  a  well-known  article  of 
dress,  which  serves  to  cover  the 
feet. 

Shoes  are  generally  made  of  lea- 
ther, the  texture  of  which  ought 
not  only  to  be  sutficieutly  close,  to 
exclude  moisture,  but  also  pliant, 
or  flexible }  so  that  it  may  atford 
free  scope  for  the  motion  of  tlie 
foot :  and,  as  it  is  an  obje6t  of 
material  consequence  to  be  pro- 
vided against  the  sudden  changes 
of  the  V  eather,  we  refer  the  render 
to  the  3d  volume,  pp.  79-81, 
in  which  he  will  meet  with  the 
most  approved  methods  of  render- 
ing leather  waler-proof. 

Next  to  the  substance  of  which 
shoes  are  manufactured,  the  most 
important  consideration  will  be 
their  size,  or  shai^e  ;  which  should 
Sn  all  cases  be  adapted  to  the  foot. 
An  easy  shoe  must,  therefore,  be 
<jf  a  sufficient  length,  and  of  a  pro- 
tjoniuiiaie    breadili.      The    soles 
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sliould  be  thick,  and  their  extre- 
mities, round  rather  than  pointed; 
in  order  to  protcdl  the  toes  froi» 
being  injured  by  sharp  stones,  or 
other  rough  substances,  tliat  may 
occur  in  the  streets  or  roads.— 
Such  are  the  requisites  for  obtain- 
ing a  convenient  shoe;  and,  if 
these  be  not  stri6tly  observed,  the 
necessary  perspiration  of  the  feet 
will  be  checked  j  warts  and  corns, 
with  all  tlieir  attendant  pains,  will 
arise  ;  and  numerous  other  mala- 
dies will  be  induced^-extending 
their  influence  to"  other  parts  of 
the  body.  Beside  these  serious 
consequences,  which  persons  wear- 
ing narrow  or  fashionable  shoes, 
gradually,  though  certainly,  expe- 
rience, they  also  sutler  from  imme- 
diate fatigue  and  languor,  when 
walking  only  to  a  short  distance  } 
whereas,  by  pursuing  a  contrary 
conduft,  the  feet  are  not  only  more 
easy,  but  those,  who  wear  proper 
shoes,  are  enabled  to  undergo  the 
longest  pedestrian  journies,  with- 
out receiving  any  material  injury 
from  such  exertions. — See  also  the 
article  Foot. 

Shoe,  m  farriery,  is  an  iron 
plate  of  various  degrees  of  thick- 
ness, designed  to  proteiil  tlie  feet 
of  horses. 

The  common  method  of  shoeing 
consists,  first,  in  paring  the  frog, 
sole,  and  binders  of  the  foot ;  so 
that,  by  clumsy  management,  aflow 
of  blood  is  frequently  occasioned  : 
next,  a  heavy  shoe,  which  is  made 
somewhat  concave  on  the  side  next 
the  hoof,  is  then  applied  nearly  red- 
hot.  Farther,  to  prevent  the  frog 
from  coming  in  contaft  with  the 
ground,  the  shoe-heels  are  usually 
made  either  very  thick,  broad,  and 
strong  5  or  large  cramps  or  cauikers 
are  raised  upon  them.  In  conte- 
quence  of  tliis  ueatmcnt,  the  frc^ 

is 
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Is-  unnaturally  elevated  above  the 
ground,  and  the  heels  are  deprived 
of  the  substance  which  was  origi- 
nally intended  to  keep  the  crust 
sufficiently  expanded.  Thus,  the 
former  are  forced  together  j  and, 
while  the  latter  is  pressed  upon  the 
coffin,  and  the  extremities  of  the 
nut- bone,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  impeded ;  the  frog  gradu- 
ally wastes  5  at  length  the  whole 
hoof  decays ;  and,  by  such  injudi- 
cious practice,  the  numerous  disor- 
ders incident  to  the  feet  of  horses, 
which  are  known  under  the  names 

of   FOUNDERED,     FRUSH,    &C.    are 

generally  occasioned. 

To  remedy,  or  at  least  to  pre- 
vent, these  maladies,  Mr. Edward, 
Coleman  has  invented  an  artifi- 
cial frog,  for  which  he  obtained  a 
patent  m  February  1800.  This 
frog  may  be  made  of  any  tough 
and  hard  material;  for  instance, 
leather,  horn,  or  wood  ;  but  iron 
is  preferable.  In  order  lo  fix  and 
remove  such  contrivance  with  ease» 
the  toe  of  the  iron  frog  exteijds 
beneath  that  of  the  shoe,  and  thus 
prevents  the  artificial  frog  from 
•slipping  forwards  :  next,  a  steel 
spring  is  fitted  into  an  irregular 
grooi'e  in  the  iron  frog,  and  fixed 
\mdcr  the  heels  of  the  shoe ;'  lest, 
(lie  frog  should  move  either  back- 
wards, or  in  a  lateral  direction .- 
X>astly,  to.  ensure  greater  steadiness 
to  this  application,  a  leather  strap 
IS  passed  through,  a  hole,  ,in  the 
heel  of  the  frog,  and  then  buckled 
round  the  hoof. 

In  April,  l/Qpy  a  pateot  w^s 
granted  fo  Mr,  William  Moor- 
tROi'T,.for  his  in.veation  of  an  im- 
proved and  expeditious  method  of 
manufaSurihg  horse-shoes.  His 
pradice  consists  in  cutting  the 
shoes"  by  means  of  dies,  having  pre- 
viously .prepared  the  iron  ;  in  con- . 
'  NO.  kiii.-^VoL.  IV. 
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sequence  of  which,  the  shape  of 
the  shoe  is  not  only  more  perfeft, 
but  the  horse's  foot  i:;  supported  in 
a  more  effeftiial  manner,  than  by 
the  s!.oes  in  common  use :  thus, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  patentee, 
many  diseases  to  which  that  part  is 
liable,  may  in  futuie  be  prevented. 
— For  a  detailed  account  of  this 
contrivance,  the  reader  will  con- 
sult the  6th  vol.  of  the  "  Bepertori/ 
of  Arts,''  &c. : — some  judicious 
hints,  on  the  shoeing  of  that  va- 
luable animal,  also  occur  in  Mr. 
Moorcroft's  pamphlet,  entitled, 
"  A  Cursory  Account  of  the  various 
Methods  of  Shoeing  Horses,"  8vo. 
]800;  wiiich  will  amply  repay  the 
trouble  of  perusal. 

Shoote.  See  Calf  ;  vol.  i.  pp. 
423-4. 

Short-sightedness.  See  vol. 
ii.  p.  244. 

SHOT,  a  general  name  given 
to  small  and  large  balls,  employed 
in  fire-arms,  but  especially  to  those 
of  a  diminutive  size. 

Shot  is  made  either  of  iron,  or 
of  lead:  the  former  metal  is  chiefly 
used  for  cannon-balls ;  as  the  latter 
is  for  those  of  guns,  pistols,  &c. 
.  There  are  different  kinds  of  shot, 
according  to  the  various  purposes, 
for  which  they  are  designed.  The 
best  ior  fowling-pieces,  is  kiiowa. 
under  -the  name  of  Patent  milled 
$hot,  and  is.  of  various  sizes,  ac- 
cording to  the  species  of  game  that 
is  the  immediate  oUje6l  of  pursuit. 
It;. is  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner:  Sheets  of  lead,  the  thickness, 
of  which  corresponds  with  the  in- 
tended size  of  the.  shot,  are  first 
cut  into  small  cubic  pieces:  these- 
are  next  submitted  to  a  large,  hoi-, 
low,  iron  cylinder,  .that  is  mounted 
hpri^ontally,  so  as-  to  be  turned  by, 
a  wiueh.j  .aud,  by  their  frifltion. 
against  the  ,sides.  of  the  icachine, 

F         '  ^'  '^^'  ■         ■   "  they 
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they  are  rendered  pcrfeftly  round 
and  smooth. — See  also  Granula- 
rios. 

SHOULDER,  is  the  joint  which 
connects  tlie  arm  with  the  body. 
Tlie  principal  alfection  of  this  limb 
is  Li'XATiox,  or  dislocation  (see 
vol.  iii.  p.  136),  when  the  head  of 
the  upper  arm-bone  is  forced  from 
Its  .socket.  Such  injury  may  be  dis- 
covered by  the  swelling  of  the  part ; 
the  inability  to  raise  the  arm ;  and 
violent  pain  attending  the  attempt : 
farther,  the  dislocated  arm  will  be 
of  a  different  length  from  the  othcrj 
the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  felt  to 
be  displaced  fi-oin  its  natural  situa- 
tion ;  and  a  vacuity  be  perceived 
under  the  anterior  part  of  the 
shoulder-blade. 

In  Ueating  this  complaint,  the 
principal  objeft  will  be  to  reduce 
tlie  dislocated  limb,  with  the  great- 
est possible  ease  and  expedition ; 
in  order  to  prevent  a  watery-swell- 
ing, which  is  apt  to  arise  in  neg- 
leded  cases  of  long  standing.  Va- 
rious means  have  been  devised  for 
restoring  the  joint  to  its  former 
position  J  such  as  suspending  tlie 
patient  by  the  luxated  arm  over 
the  step  of  a  ladder,  or  the  top  of  a 
doorj  and  which  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  attended  wiiix  suc- 
cess, by  the  sudden  jerk  thus  pro- 
duced :  but,  by  either  of  these  ex- 
pedients, tJie  soft  parts  are  liable 
to  be  lacerated,  and  the  bead  of  the 
bone  to  be  fradVured. 

A  more  eligible  method,  there- 
fore, is  the  following :  after  tLe 
patient  is  seated  on  a  chair,  bis 
Body  rtiost  be  seen  red  by  a  strong 
belt  passed  around  it,  and  held  by 
«si slants.  The  elbow  s!:ould  be. 
bent,  in  order  to  relax  the  mus- 
cles, A  firm  leather  bandage, 
fh>m  four  to  fire  inches  broad, 
"frith  strong  straps,  is  next  to  be 
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tied  round  the  arm,  immediate!/ 
above  the  elbow ;  when  the  arm 
should  be  gradually  ext;'nded  by 
assistants,  pulling  these  straps, 
M'hile  anofher  person  withdraws 
the  shoulder-blade.  Tlie  exten- 
sion and  counter-extension  must 
be  regulated  by  the  situation  of  the 
head  of  the  bone.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  has  passed  the  margin  of  the 
socket,  it  will  be  returned  to  its 
place  by  the  aftion  of  the  muscles  j 
an  effcdi  which  is  indicated  by  a 
lond  crack.  If,  however,  violent 
inflammatory  symptoms  should  en- 
sue after  the  operation,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  fomentations  with 
Arquebusade  or  Goulard-water, 
and  the  application  of  leeches. — > 
At  all  events,  the  arm  ought  to  be 
retained  for  some  time  in  a  state  of 
rest,  by  a  proper  bandage,  till  it 
acquire  its  former  vigour  j  espe- 
cially if  a  new  dislocation  of  the 
joint  be  apprehended.  To  obviate 
such  an  accident,  blisters,  fric- 
tions, and  stimulants,  applied  to 
the  sl'.oulders,  have  frequently 
proved  beneficial. 

SHRIMP,  the  Larger,  or  Can- 
cer crangon,  L.  a  diminutive  shell- 
fish, provided  with  long  sltnder 
feelers,  and  several  claws,  to  which 
moveable  fangs  are  attached  :  it 
has  three  pair  of  legs,  and  seven 
joints  in  its  tail. 

There  Is  another  kind  of  shrimp 
(squUlaJ,  which,  in  its  external 
charatters,  nearly  resembles  that 
before  described  ;  though  it  is  not 
above  half  the  size  of  thcformer. — 
This  species  frequents  the  coast  of 
Kent,  and  is  sold  in  the  metropo- 
lis, under  the  name  of  the  IJ^lihe 
Shrimp. 

As  an  article  of  food,  shrimps 
are  esteemed  an  agreeable  repa*;! , 
and  are  more  easily  digested  than 
the  larger  kinds  of  shell-fish,  such 
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Ss  crabs,  lobsters.  Sec.  Hence,  the 
former  are  frequently  used,  as  aa 
iiigredient  in  sauces ;  and  also 
eaten  by  epicures,  with  a  view  to 
impart  additional  relish  to  wine  and 
rich  ale. 

.  SHRUB,  in  hotany,  a  term  de- 
noting a  low  tree,  of  a  diminutive 
size ;  or,  a  plant  abounding  with 
branches';  and,  instead  of  one  sin- 
gle trunk,  shooting  forth  several 
sets  or  stems  from  the  parent-root. 
Such  are  the  honey-suckle,  holly, 
furze,  &c. 

The  most  hardy,  indigenous 
shrubs,  are  the  Box,  and  Ivy, 
which  resist  the  severest  winters, 
without  receiving  the  least  injury ; 
while  many  other  vegetabk^s  decay, 
in  consequence  of  intense  frost. 
Next,  in  point  of  hardiness,  are 
the  Holly,  JuN^iPER,  and  Fukze  ; 
but  there  are,  besides,  numerous 
ornamental  shrubs,  well  calculated 
to  diversity  parks,  lawns,  Scc. 

Having  already  given  a  list  of 
the  most  useful  shrubs,  under  the 
article  I'lantation-  ;  and  like- 
wise stated  the  most  advantageous 
nitthods  of  cultivating  them,  under 
the  heads  of  Cuttings,  Layers, 
Plan-ting,  &:c.  we  refer  the  reader 
to  those  respettive  subjects. 

SHRUB,  a  compound  liquor, 
made  of  ardent  spirits,  orange- 
juice,  and  sugar. 

Though  we  do  not  profess  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  cxatl  propor- 
tion of  the  ingredients  employed 
by  shral-dr'uikvrs,  yet  it  appears 
that  one  pint  of  the  best  coniac 
brandy  requires  to  be  diluted  with 
the  expressed  and  tiltred  juice  of 
four  or  six  China  oranges,  and 
lialf  a  pound  of  refined  sugar. — 
Thus,  a  xtry  palatable,  but  seduc- 
tive liquor  is  produced ;  the  effects 
of  which,  if  frequently  resorted  tO;^ 
cannot    fail    of   undernuniiig  the 
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constitution  of  its  votaries. — Hav- 
ing, on  former  occasions,  explained 
the  injurious  consequences  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  liberal  use 
of  Aurack,  Brandy,  Gin,  and 
Rum,  we  shall,  at  present,  only  re- 
mark, that  slinib  is  incomparably 
more  tempting  and  insinuating, 
especially  to  weak  females,  than 
any  of  the  simple  spirits  ;  because, 
in  combination  with  siveet  ingre- 
dients, this  liquor  imperceptibly 
stimulates,  and  gradually  impairs 
the  digestive  organs,  while  it  de- 
prives such  persons  of  that  share  of 
tottering  health,  which  they  vainly 
hoped  to  support. 

SIGHT,  is  the  exercise  of  the 
sense  of  vision.  Tliis  faculty  i$ 
one  of  the  most  important  enjoyed 
by  organized  beings  ;  as  they  are 
thus  enabled  to  behold  the  beauties 
of  Nature,  and  to  avoid  such  ob- 
je6ts,  as  may  be  productive  of  in* 
jury  to  the  animal  body. — Con- 
sistently wit'i  our  limits,  we  can- 
not attempt  to  explain  the  peculiar 
stru>:turc  of  the  organs  of  sight  j 
and  shall,  therefore,  briefly  ob- 
serve, that  jMjrceptions  by  the  eye 
are  effeded  by  the  refraction  of  the 
rays  of  light,  through  the  medium 
of  the  crystalline  humour;  till  they 
are  collected  into  one  distinCt  image 
on  the  retina,  a  membrane  resem- 
bling a  net  ;  and  which  represents 
objects  to  the  mind.  Such  rayg 
are,  during  their  passage  through 
the  cornea,  or  horny  skin,  broken 
and  brought  into  mutual  contaCl  j 
after  which  they  converge  at  the 
part  containing  the  vitreous  or 
transparent  humour  ;  and  at  which 
they  separate,  being  again  asserr^- 
bled  together,  and  at  length  col- 
lected into  as  many  points  as  th© 
external  figure  represents. 

Such  is  the  manner  by  which  wp 
are  enabled  to  behold  objeCls  in 

F  2  general ; 
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freneral :  hence,  the  necessity  of 
guarding  the  eyes  with  equal  care 
against  all  injuries  from  without, 
as  well  as  nodufnnl  excesse?,  be- 
comes evident  ;  for  those  tender 
and  complicated  orgiins  are  ex- 
posed to  a  variety  of  disorders, 
•which,  if  not  npportnurly  prevent- 
ed or  checked  in  th(  ir  progress, 
may  eventually  induce  total  Blind- 
ness.— Having  already  enumerat- 
ed such  affeC'tions,  and  pointed  out 
the  most  a{)propriatL*  treatment, 
inider  tlie  articles  Eye,  Gutta- 
Sekexa,  &c.  the  reader  will  con- 
sult them  accordingly. 

SILK,  a  fibrous  produftion,  par- 
taking both  ol'animal  and  vt-getable 
nature  :  it  is  spontaneously  drawn 
or  spun  by  the  insetSt,  which  will 
be  the  objeft  of  the  next  article.  In 
this  place,  therefore,  ^we  shall  only 
remark,  that  the  filaments  manu- 
factured by  this  admirable  creature, 
are  extremely  fine,  so  that  tliey 
cannot  be  employed  for  any  tex- 
ture, in  a  single  state  ;  but,  when 
combined  or  twisted  together  into 
several  threads,  by  meaiis  of  ma- 
chinery, they  form  the  strongest 
cords,  or  cloth,  which  is  not  only 
the  most  elegant,  but  also  the  most 
durable  ;  though  it  may  be  pro- 
cured at  a  cheaper  price,  in  pro|K)r- 
tion  to  its  tine  quality,  than  either 
linen,  or  cotton. —  Raw  silk  pays  on 
importation  (excepting  that  pro- 
duced in  the  British  colonies,  in 
America,  which  is  duty-free), 
3s.  3|d.  per  pound  ;  but,  the  dutjy 
of  wrought  silk  amounts  nearly  to 
a  prohibition. — See  also  Stock- 
ings. 

SILK -WORM,  or  Phalama 
Jinmbyx  Mori,  a  native  of  China, 
•where  it  propagates  itself  on  the 
TTmlberr}'-tree,  the  leaves  of  which 
serve  as  its  only  natural  footl. 
I'rom  the  labours  of  this  valuable 
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Insct^t,  we  obtain  Silk.  The  worm 
is  hatched  from  yellowish  eggs,  the 
size  of  which  is  rather  smaller  than 
that  of  mustard -seed  ;  and  which 
are  laid  by  a  species  of  white  moth, 
resembling  a  butterfly. 

Raw  silk  has  hitherto  been  im- 
ported into  Britain,  at  a  considera- 
ble annual  expence ;  thou;]jh,  it 
now  appe-jrs  that  England,  in  par- 
ticular, possesses  certain  advan- 
tages over  the  southern  climates  of 
Europe,  for  raising  silk ;  and 
which,  if  they  were  properly  at- 
tended to,  promise  to  be  produc- 
tive of  a  great  saving  to  the  nation. 
Thus,  the  eggs  may,  in  this  coun- 
try, be  preserved  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring,  without  an  ap- 
prehension of  being  hatched  before 
the  mulberr)'-leaves  appear ;  pro- 
vided they  be  kept  in  cool  places, 
and  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun ;  whereas,  in  Tuscanv, 
and  other  warmer  parts  of  Euroj^e, 
it  is  scarcely  prafticable  to  keep 
them  in  an  embryo  state,  even  for 
a  few  days. — Cold,  thunder,  and 
lightning,  are  equally  destruiStive 
to  these  inse(5ls  ;  and  the  countries 
above  mentioned  are  subject  to 
frequent  storms,  that  endangertheir 
existence  ;  while  Britain  is  almost 
tot.iUy  exempt  from  the. latter  ca- 
sualties. Nay,  incalculable  nnin- 
bprs  of  silk- worms  are  annually 
bred  in  Germany,  Prussia,  Swe- 
den, &:c.  the  climates  of  which  are 
incomparably  colder  than  the  Bri-" 
fish,  in  general :  hence,  we  trust, 
that  tJie  culture  of  silk  will  become 
a  source  of  national  profit. 

When  the  egg  is  hatched,  after 
being  exposed  to  a  warm  tempera- 
ture of  from  60  to  70°  of  Fah- 
RllNHEiT,  for  a  fevr  days,  a  small 
bhick  worm  bursts  fortli,  which  is 
very  eager  for  food,  and  ought  to 
be  supplied  with  the  most  tender 
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mulberry-leaves.  These  will  be 
greedily  eaten  for  about  eight  days, 
at  which  period  the  worm  is  seized 
with  a  lethargic  sleep,  for  three 
days ;  when  it  changes  its  skin.. 
The  creature  now  begins  to  eat 
again  for  five  or  six  days,  till  it 
becomes  subjeft  to  a  second  sick- 
ness or  sleep,  of  a  similar  dura- 
tion. A  third  and  fourth  stages  of 
equal  length  succeed,  so  that  in 
about  32,  or  36  days,  the  silk-worra 
attains  its  full  growth,  being  ia 
this  climate  from  one  to  two  inches, 
but,  in  the  warmer  countries,  from 
three  to  four  inches  in  length. 

After  thcsefour  successive  revo- 
lu-tions,  the  insett  devours  its  food 
with  great  avidity  for  five  or  six 
days  longer;  at  the  end  of  which 
it  becomes  sickly,  and  in  a  manner 
transparent,  when  itrequiresnofar- 
ther  nourishment :  at  this  period, 
it  endeavours  to  find  a  convenient 
spot  between  dry  branches,  in  a 
dark  corner,  and  begins  to  sp'm ; 
whiding  the  silk  which  it  dr;iws 
from  its  bowels,  around  its  own 
body,  in  an  egg-shaped,  roundish 
ball,  dtnominated  a  cocoon.  h\ 
this  state,  the  worm  remains  for  .a 
fortnight,  and  upwards,  inclosed 
in  the  centre  of  its  silky  habitation, 
whence' it  bursts  forth  in  the  form 
of  a  whiti.sh  moth,  the  wings  of 
which  are  marked  with  yellow  or 
brown  lines  ;  each  female  lays  from 
3  to  500  eggs,  within  two  or  three 
days,  when  she  dies  without  tast- 
ing any  food  ;  and  the  male  gene- 
rally perishes  in  24  liours,  after 
having  propagated  its  species.- — It 
deserves  to  be  remarked,  that, 
during  the  first  day  of  its  labours, 
the  silk- worm  spins  only  the  exte- 
rior, irregular  texture,  which  is 
known,  in  commerce,  under  the 
name  oi floret,  or  coarse  silk,  serv- 
ing lor  inferioi:  stockings,  gloves. 
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&c.  On  the  second  or  third  day,' 
it  begins  to  manufatturefine,  con- 
necled  filaments,  extending  several 
hundred  yards  in  length ;  and,  after 
this  useful  work,  thi-  creature  com- 
pletes its  task,  by  forming  its  oval 
solid  case,  that  resembles  thin 
parchment,  and  in  which  it  rests 
with  safety,  till  it  emerges  in  the 
shape  of  a  butter-fly. — Those  co- 
coons, however,  which  are  intended 
for  the  prodii6tion  of  silk;  ought 
to  be  sele6led  within  a  week,  and 
exposed  to  a  hot  oven,  in  which 
bread  has  been  previou.sly  baked  j 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  worm 
from  cutting  the  siik  :  on  the  con- 
traiy,  such  as  are  designed  for 
breeding,  ought  to  be  carefully 
sclefted,  namely,  one  male  to  each 
female;  the  cocoons  of  ihb  former 
being  somewhat  pointed  at  one 
end,  while  those  of  t'le  latter  arc 
generally  of  a  larger  size. 

Having  thus  .statexj  the  yarious 
changes  which  silk- wunps  under- 
go, we  shall   proceed  to  point  out 
the  most  proper  vegetables  for  their' 
subsistence.       The  best    adapted 
for  this    purpose,    are  the  leaves 
of  the  black  and  white  Mulber- 
ry-tree ;    and,   though  we  have 
remarked,  vol.  iii.  p.  241,  that  this 
tree  did  not  prosper  in  Britain,  yet 
we  understand  from  later  informa- 
tion, that  it  may  be  advantageous- 
ly cultivated,  particularly  in  Corn- 
wall ;  on  which  account  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  has  been  induced  to 
recommend    tlie  breeding  of  silk- 
worms to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
county.     As,  however^  mulberry. 
lea^T.s  cannot  always  be  procuied 
in  sufficient  quantity,   the  insetts, 
if  kept  in  a   warm  place,  may  be 
occasionally  fed  with  those  of  let- 
tuces.    The  you^ig  (neither  moist 
nor   withered),    leaves  of  black- 
berries, vines,  cowslips,  ash,  and 
F  'i  prim* 
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primroses,  have  also  been  advan- 
tageously employed  for  this  pur- 
pose J  and  it  is  asserted,  that  elm- 
leaves  may  be  safely  given  to  them ; 
though  some  breeders  observe,  that 
such  food  inevitably  causes  their 
destruction. 

In    the    management   of   silk- 
worms, cleanliness  is  an  object  of 
the  first  importance  :  hence,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  rearing  of  these  profit- 
able creatures,  in  this  climate,  the 
Ilev.  Mr.  SwAYNE   has  contrived 
an  ingenious  appaiatus,  by  means 
of  which,  larce  numbers  may  be 
bred  in  a  small  compass.     It  con- 
sists of  a  wooden  frame,  4  feet  2 
inches  in  height  j  each  side  being 
l6'  inches  wide,  and  divided  into 
-eiglit  partitions,  by  means  of  small 
wooden  grooves,  into  which  are  in- 
troduced sliders,  that  may  thus  be 
drawn  in,  or  out,  at  pleasure.  The 
upper  slider  is  of  paper,  and  is  des- 
tined for   the    reception    of   the 
worms,  as  soon  as  the  eggs  are 
hatched.  The  two  next  are  formed 
of  cat-gut,  the  threads  of  which 
are  about  one-tenth  of   an  inch 
asunder  ;     and  are  designed  for 
tliem,  when  somewhat  increased 
in  size.     The  five  lower  sliders  are 
constructed  of  wicker-work,  with 
openings  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
square,  through  which   the  dung 
descends.     Beneath  all   these  are 
placed  paper-sliders,  to  prevent  the 
excrements  from  falling  on  those 
which  are  beneath  them. — For  a 
more  detailed  account  of  this  con- 
trivance, the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  7th  volume  of  the  "  Transac- 
tions of' the  Socicti/  fur  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,"  &c.  whtrc  it  is 
fully  described,  and  illustrated  with 
an  engraving. 

For  the  successful  rearins  of 
silk-worms,  two  Essential  objects 
•ught  to  be  attended  to  :  1.  A  suf- 


ficient  plantation  of  mulberr)''-trccs  j. 
and  2.  A  proper  stock  of  eggs  for 
hatching,  obtained  from  a  climate 
similar  to  that  in  which  they  are 
to  be  bred.  Besides,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  keep  the  latter  in  a  coul, 
but  not  in  a  cold  place,  till  the 
tender  mulberry-leaves  are  secured 
from  the  effcft  of  night-frosts.  The 
room  in  which  the  inseCls  are 
managed,  should  be  lofty,  dry,  an4 
rather  daik  than  too  light.  In  short, 
they  ought  to  pass  through  their 
different  stages  of  life,  in  an  uni- 
formly warm  temperature,  not  ex- 
ceeding that  of  summer  heat. 

The  quality  of  silk  greatly  de- 
pends on  tlie  manner,  in  which  the 
raw  threads  are  manufactured.  In 
order  to  wind  them  oft'  the  cocoons, 
they  are  immersed  into  hot  water 
for  a  minute  or  longer,  when  they 
are  taken  out  and  reeled  by  means 
of  a  machine  ;  the  threads  are  next 
twisted,  and  at  length  woven  intq 
ribbons,  satins^  &c. 

Convinced  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  silk- manufacture  to. 
this  countr)',  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  have 
offered  various  piemiums,  with  a 
view  to  promote  the  production  of 
silk,  in  Britain.  The  successful 
candidates  were,  1.  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, who  received  20  guineas  in 
177H>  for  her  attention  to  this  ob- 
ject.—2.  Miss  HenkietxaRhooes, 
to  whom,  in  17^5,  the  Society  pre- 
sented their  silver  medal. — 3.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Swayne,  who  obtained 
a  similar  reward  in  1  "JSg ;  and 
lastly,  Mr.  Salvatoke  Bekte- 
zen,  on  whom,  in  1790,  they  be- 
stowed their  gold  nudal. 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  our 
plan,  to  specify  the  diflerent  me- 
thods adopted  by  tliese  patriotic 
individuals  j  and,  as  we  have  al- 
ready selected  a  few  hints,  both 
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frora  their  oommunicatlotis,  and 
from  foreign  authorities,  the  in- 
quisitive reader  will  consult  the  2d, 
4th,  5th,  and  7th  vols,  of  the  So- 
ciety's "  TransaBions"  &c.  in 
which  the  various  expedients  prac- 
tised by  silk-cultivators  in  this 
country,  are  fully  related. — Some 
pi'a£tical  remarks  likewise  occur  in 
Mr.  BERtEZEN's  "  Thoughts  on 
the  different  kinds  of  Food  given  to 
Silk-W07ms,"  &c.  (8vo.  pp.  47,  Is. 
Bew,  1789);  a  treatise  worthy  of 
perusal. 

SILVER,  one  of  the  whitest 
of  the  perfeft  metals,  is  found  iu 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  bolh  in 
a  native  .state,  and  alloyed  with 
other  ores. 

The  purest  silver  is  imported  by 
the  Spaniards,  from  Potosi,  in 
South  America ;  and,  though  the 
lead-mines  of  England  contairt  a 
uortion  of  this  valuable  ore,  yet  it 
w^so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  defray 
the  expence  of  separating  it  from 
lead. 

In  point  of  malleability,  silver  is 
somewhat  inferior  to  gold  ;  but  it 
is  much  harder  than  the  latter.  If, 
however,  both  metals  be  melted  to- 
gether, they  readily  combine,  with- 
out materiall)'^  diminishing  their 
du6tility  :  hence,  such  alloy  is  ge- 
nerally employed  for  gold  coinage. 

Silver  acquires  hardness  by  ham- 
mering, and  is  therefore  (when 
alloyed  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
copper),  not  only  used  for  coining 
money,  but  likewise  in  the  ma- 
Ijufafture  of  spoons,  goblets,  and 
other  articles  of  plate.  —  Being, 
however,  a6ted  upon,  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  by  sulphureous 
vapours,  the  surface  of  silver,  if 
exposed  to  the  air,  easily  becomes 
tarnished,  and  assumes  a  dark- 
brown  colour.  Various  powders 
have^    therefore,    been  contrived. 
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. 'XV'ith  a  view  to  restore  plate  to  its 
original  lustre ;  but,  as  most  of 
these  compounds  are  apt  to  scratch, 
and  injure  the  substance  of  such 
expensive  utensils,  we  recommend 
the  following  preparation  :  lake 
one  ounce  of  red  calx  of  vitriol 
fcrociis  martisj  and  two  ounces  of 
calcined  chalk;  let  both  ingredients 
be  pulverized,  and  passed  through 
the  finest  sieve.  This  composition 
may  be  applied,  either  in  a  dry 
state,  or,  if  the  silver  be  unusually 
tarnished,  the  powder  may  pre- 
viously be  moistened  witli  spirit  of 
wine,  in  order  to  produce  the  de- 
sired eifedt  with  greater  expedition. 

I'his  precious  metal  is,  likewise, 
advantageously  employed  in  phar- 
macy. When  dissolved  in  the  ni- 
tric acid,  it  forms  the  nitrate  of 
silver ;  and,  though  a  niost  viru- 
lent medicine,  it  has  been  giveh 
with  great  success,  to  persons  sub- 
jetSt  to  epileptic  fits  ;  in  doses  of  a 
quartcrof  agrain,  taken  three  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  is  far- 
ther useful  externally,  as  a  caustic, 
for  consuming  warts,  and  similar 
excrescences,  not  less  than  for  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  fungous  tiesh 
in  ulcers ;  but,  in  all  these  cases,  it 
ought,  on  account  of  its  deleterious 
qualities,  to  be  directed  by  the  pro- 
fession. 

Silver  pays,  on  importation,  a 
duly  of  2s.  lOd.,'^;  and,  for  home 
consumption,  4s.  ld|.  per  ounce 
troy  :  its  price,  in  the  market,  va- 
ries from  5s.  3d.  to  5s.lOd.  per  oz. 

SILVER-WEED,  Wild  Tan- 
SEY,  or  GoosE-ORASS,  Poteritilla. 
Anserina,  L.  a  British  perennial 
plant,  growing  on  the  sides  of  paths 
and  roads,  and  in  low  pastur.  s  j 
flowering  in  June  and  July.—*. 
Gunner  observes,  that  the  Scotch 
and  Irish,  in  times  of  scarcity^ 
convert  the  roots  of  this  vegetable 
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into  flour  and  bread. — Gleditsch 
recommends  ihe  whole  herb  in  the 
process  of  tanning  calf-leather.— 
According  toDr,  Withering,  the 
leavesare  mildly  astringent :  hence, 
when  dried  and  reduced  to  powder, 
tliey  have  been  used  with  success, 
in  agues.  The  Uiual  dose  is  a 
raent-spoonfiil  every  three  hours, 
to  be  given  between  the  paroxysms. 
-—In  the  winter  season,  the  roots 
of  the  "Wild  Tansey  possess  the  fla- 
vour of  parsnep. — The  plant  is 
eaten  by  cows,  horses,  goats  and 
hogs,  but  refu5,ed  by  sheep. 

SIMAROUBA,  or  Quassia  Si- 
marnula,  L.  an  exotic  tree  growing 
in'  Guiana,  and  also  in  Jamaica, 
where  it  attains  a  considerable 
height  and  thickness. — Its  bark  is 
used  in  medicine,  and  is  imported 
in  long  pieces  of  a  yellowish  co- 
lour, and  a  strong  bitter  taste.  Be- 
ing mildly  astringent,  it  has  been 
advantageously  prescribed  in  doses 
of  half  a  dram,  in  the  form  of  a 
decoction,  to  be  repeated  every 
third  or  fourth  hour,  in  bloody  and 
other  alvine  fluxes,  and  towards  the 
termination  of  putrid  fevers  j  when 
it  restores  the  tone  of  tlie  intes- 
tines ;  allays  their  spasmodic  irri- 
tation ;  promotes  the  secretions  by 
j>crspiration  and  urine  ;  while  it 
disposes  the  patient  to  refreshing 
tiecp.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  such  medicine  would 
be  highly  improper,  where  an  in- 
flammatory disposition  prevails,  or 
a  suppuration  in  the  bowels  is  ap- 
prehended :  nor  ciin  it  be  taken 
witli  safety,  when  the  alimemary 
canal  is  obstrudted. — In  a  state  of 
powder,  the  Simarouba  may  be 
taken  in  doses  from  10  to  20  grains, 
every  tlirec  or  four  hours. 

SiMPLEs's  Joy  :  See  Vebvain, 
tke  ComJiion. 
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SiMsojJ :  See  Groijndsel,  the 
Common. 

SINAPISM,  signifies  an  exter- 
nal application,  in  tlie  form  of  a 
soft  plaster,  or  poultice,  for  the 
same  purposes  as  a  Blister,  to 
which  we  refer. 

The  most  usual  sinapism  is  com- 
pose 1  of  equal  parts  of  mustard- 
flower  and  crumbs  of  bread,  mixed 
■with  such  a  proix)rtion  of  vinegar 
as  will  render  it  of  a  proper  con- 
sistence to  be  spre-ad  on  linen,  or 
cotton.  In  diis  state,  the  prepara- 
tion is  to  be  applied  to  the  skin,  till 
the  latter  become  red  and  painful. 
The  time  required  for  producing 
such  efleft,  is  very  unequal.  In 
irritable  persons,  it  will  sometimes 
operate  within  15  minutes  ;  while, 
in  others,  it  may  continue  on  the 
part  to  be  stimulated  for  6  or  8 
hours,  without  occasioning  con- 
siderable uneasiness.  If,  however, 
the  cataplasm  be  sufi^ered  to  rtfi 
main  in  its  place,  for  some  time 
after  the  commencement  of  the 
pain,  it  will  draw  a  blister,  which 
muat  be  treated  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  that  occasioned  by  the  Spa- 
nish-pLY,  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  31t>.) 
But,  if  it  be  intended  to  operate  by 
a  gradual  discharge  of  matter,  or 
Serum,  (see  Blood)  the  red  or 
sore  part  may  be  kept  in  a  moist 
state,  by  the  repeated  application  of 
cabbage-leaves ;  and,  according  to 
circumstances,  the  sinapism  may 
be  renewed  on  the  same  spot. 

The  si%e  of  such  blistering  plas- 
ters depends  on  that  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  the  nature  of  the  aflec- 
tiou  :  thus,  in  children,  they  need 
not  be  larger  than  one,  or  at  the 
farthest,  two  inches  in  diameter; 
but,  in  adults,  they  may  occasion* 
ally  be  spread  to  the  extent  of 
from  three  to  six  inches  and  up- 
wards, 
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•wards,  though  of  less  breadth  In 
proportion  to  their  length. — ^The 
most  usual  parts  of  the  body,  on 
which  these  external  remedies  are 
calculated  to  produce  speedy  relief, 
-are  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet}  especially  with 
a  view  to  abate  pain  arising  from 
internal  inflammations;  to  draw 
catarrhal  and  rheumatic  humours 
from  pai'ts  essential  to  life,  towards 
the  lower  extremities  ;  and  to  de- 
termine the  morbid  matter  in  the 
small-pox,  so  as  to  affect  the  face 
with  less  severity. — In  rheumatic 
tooth  and  head-achs,  the  sinapism 
ought  to  be  applied  either  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  or  to  one  of  the 
upper  arms  ;  in  inflammations  of 
the  chest,  between  the  shoulder- 
blades  j  in  apopledtic  "cases,  to  the 
neck,  calves  of  the  legs,  and  soles 
of  the  feet ;  in  malignant  putrid  or 
ner\'ous  fevers,  to  the  arms,  thighs, 
legs.  Sec. — ^These  domestic  remedies 
are,  in  the  instances  before  enu- 
•merated,  of  greater  service  than  is 
generally  supposed ;  and  we  are 
convinced  from  experience,  that  in 
the  plurality  of  cases,  they  are  in- 
finitely more  proper,  safe,  and  etK- 
cacious,  than  the  common  llisters 
of  the  shops. 

SiNF.w  :  See  Tekdon. 

SISKIN,  or  Fringi/Ia  spinus,  L. 
a  beautiful  bird  of  passage,  which 
frequents  Britain  at  uncert.iin  pe- 
•riods.  Its  wings  are  spotted  with 
yellow,  being  black  at  ihe  points. 
—It  is  found  most  trequently  in 
the  county  of  Sussex,  where  it  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  lar- 
iey- lird,  twr\iks  appearance  during 
the  season  for  sowing  that  grain. 

The  Siskin  is  very  docile,  and 
may  be  easily  tamed  :  it  is  esteem- 
ed on  account  of  the  melody  of  its 
hotes  ;  and,  being  rather  scarce,"  is 
sold  at  a  greater  price  than  its  song 
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deserves.  Although  it  chiefly  sub- 
sists on  the  seeds  of  the  fir  and 
pine-trees,  and  in  autumn,  on 
those  of  thistles  and  burdock,  yet 
it  is  also  very  partial  to  hop-seeds, 
committing  great  depredations  ia 
the  gardens  of  that  valuable  plant. 
Hence,  we  refer  tlie  proprietors  of 
hop-grounds  to  the  articles  Birc- 
CATCHiNG,  and  Bird-limu. 

SIZE,  a  viscid  preparation,  con- 
sisting of  the  shreds  and  parings  of 
parchment,  leather,  or  vellum, 
boiled  in  water ;  after  which  they 
are  strained.  It  is  employed  by 
various  artisans,  but  principally  by- 
painters  and  plasterers,  who  dilute 
it  with  a  certain  portion  of  water, 
and  lay  it  on  walls,  and  ceilings, 
before  they  are  painted,  or  white- 
washed. Siich  liquor,  however^ 
emits  a  very  disagreeable  smell, 
which  continues  for  .several  days, 
till  it  be  perfedly  dry  :  hence,  dif- 
ferent substitutes  have  been  con- 
trived, the  best  of  which  is  obtain- 
ed from  potatoes  :  See  vol.  iii.  p^ 
437. — There  are  other  prepara- 
tions, known  under  the  names  of 
gold  and  si/rer  size,  used  by  car- 
vers and  gilders,  for  applying  gold 
or  silver  leaf  to  frame-work,  as  w'ell 
as  to  various  toys ;  and  for  bur^- 
nishing  glass.  The  former  may  be 
obtained,  by  first  grinding  fine  bole 
on  a  marble  stone,  addmg  a  littla 
beef-suet,  and  triturating  the  whole 
together.  Next,  some  common 
size  is  to  be  dissolved  in  a  double 
quantity  of  water,  and  mixed  with 
the  ingredients  before  mentioned. 

Si/ver-size  may  be  prepared,  b}' 
grinding  small  portions  of  black- 
lead,  and  tobacco-pipe-clay  (both 
being  previously  pulverized),  with 
a  little  Genoa  soap  ;  after  which  it 
is  duly  incorporated  with  common 
size. 

SKATE,  or  Raja  latis,  L.  a  vo- 
racious 
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racious  fiab,  caught  chiefly  in  the 
river  Vistula,  and,  we  belirve,  also 
in  ihc  Baltic  and  North  Seas  :  it 
generally  measures  l6  feet  in 
length,  and  is  upwards  of  2  feet  in 
breadth,  weighing  sometimes  two 
hundred  j>ounds. — ^The  spawning 
SMiou  of  skates  is  in  March  and 
April :  they  are  in  the  greatest  \)ex- 
fedion  in  the  month  of  May  ;  but 
extremely  thin  and  coarse  from 
September  to  November.  — Tlie 
flesh  of  these  fish  is  dressed  in  a 
nnanner  simikir  to  eels ;  and,  though 
esteemed  delicate  eating,  it  is  cal- 
culated only  for  the  active  and  ro- 
bust. 

SKATING,  a  species  of  exercise 
upon  the  ice,  jierforraed  by  means 
of  skated,  or  wooden  soies  shod 
with  iron,  rescmblinsj  in  shape  the 
heel  of  a  ship  :  the  whole  is  fasten- 
ed to  the  feet,  by  means  of  stnps. 

Skating  is  a  healthy  and  elegant 
annisemeut,  well  calculated  for  the 
severityof  winter;  as  it  contributes 
to  prpmote  both  insensible  jierspi- 
ration,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  Hence,  a  Society  has  even 
beeu  formed  in  Edinburgh,  under 
tlie  name  pf  the  Skattng-dub  ;  the 
avowed  objed  of  which  is  the  im- 
provement of  this  recreation,  so  as 
to  .'•educe  it  to  the  rules  of  art. — 
Excellence,  however,  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  observing  the  mo- 
tions of  a  skilful  skater.  Let  it, 
therefore,  suffice  to  observe,  that 
this  innocent  pursuit,  especially  in 
the  South  of  Britain,  wliere  the 
winters  are  generally  mild,  is  high- 
ly tlangerous  ;  and  ouqht  not  to  be 
encouraged,  unless  the  ice  be  of 
considerable  thickness:  at  the  same 
time,  great  precaution  is  necessary 
to  retire  from  such  enticing  diver- 
»ion  in  proper  time ;  because  the 
body,  being-  thrown  into  stnslbie 
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peispiration.  Is  thus  rendered  more 
susceptible  of  cold  ;  and,  unless  due 
attention  be  paid  to  this  circum- 
stance, a  fatal  catasrh  vnW  pro- 
bably be  the  consequeuce. 

SKIX,  signifies  the  general  co- 
vering of  animal  bodies. 

Ot  all  the  different  integuments, 
bestowed  by  Nature  on  organized 
creatures,  that  of  mankind  is  doubt- 
less tiie  most  admirable  :  it  con- 
sists of  three  strata,  each  of  which 
has  its  distinct  purpose.  'X{\^  first, 
namely,  tlie  epidermis  oz  scarj'-sldn, 
is  thin  and  transparent,  l>eing  des- 
titute of  nerves,  as  well  as  blood- 
vessels ;  and  covering  the  whole 
body.  This  part  of  the  skin  is  void 
of  sensation  ;  and  consists  of  a  sc- 
ries of  laminae  or  scales,  which  arc 
increased  by  pressure  and  fridioD, 
becoming  much  thicker  in  one  part 
of  the  body  than  in  another  ;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  hands  and  feet,  which 
are  perfectly  calloas  in  persons  ac- 
customed to  hard  labour.  It  pre- 
serves the  interior  parts  from  exter- 
nal injury ;  and,  if  accidentally 
peeled  off,  or  destroyed,  it  is  spou- 
tane/ju>ly  renewed. 

Between  the  scarf  and  the  true 
skins,  there  is  ^  second  coax.,  termed 
rcle  muccisum,  a  mucous  mem» 
brane,  disposed  in  a  oet-likc  form  j 
and  which  may  be  dissolved  by 
maceration  in  water  ;  while  the 
texture  of  the  two  former  remains 
unaltered.  This  membranous  sub- 
stance contains  the  colour  of  the 
different  nations  of  the  globe. 

The  third  integument  is  called 
the  cutis  vera,  or  true  skin,  and 
consists  of  numerous  fibres,  which 
are  closely  interwoven,  so  as  to 
form  a  thick  membrane  which  ad- 
mits the  filaments  of  the  nervea, 
llie  surface  of  this  skin  abounds 
uilh  numerous  papillae,  or  small 
^hindji. 
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IjUixds,  possessing  a  most  exquU 
file  sensation,  ai\cl  thus  ibriuing 
the  sense  of  Touch,  or  feeling. 

The  skin  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  human  frame. 
On  account  of  its  being  the  seijt  of 
exhalation  and  absorption,  it  great- 
ly contributes  to  the  healthy  state 
of  the  system  j  as  it  is  the  general 
outlet  of  insensible  perspiration. 
Hence  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  paying  strift  attention  to  cleauli- 
7iess  j  for  the  contrary  coiuluft  \vii| 
prevent  tlie  absorption  of  the  viral 
particles  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
consequently  Ij^y  the  foundation  of 
various  inaladies.  Thus  arise  the 
numerous  cruptiqns,  whicli  are  at 
present  exceedingly  prevalent  j  but 
which  might  easil}'  be  avoided,  by 
a  due  regard  to  temperance,  as  welj 
as  by  frequent  bathing,  or  regularly 
washing  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  human  skin,  especially  that 
of  females,  in  the  temperate  cli-.' 
mates,  is  naturally  white  and  dtli-r 
cate ;  but,  as  age  approaches,  ii^ 
elasticity  and  activity  are,  in  ^ 
great  measure,  impaired :  hence 
the  desire  of  beautifying  and  im-r 
proving  "  that  index  of  health  and 
years"  has  become  universal.  So 
long,  indeed,  as  this  desire  does 
not  exceed  the  limits  of  modera-- 
tion,  it  is  highly  laudable ;  but, 
when  the  affedation  of  bcautv  in  a 
manner  absorbs  the  mental  taculr 
ties,  it  becomes  a  pursuit  unworthy 
of  rational  agents  ;  nay,  the  most 
improper  measures  are  eagerly 
adopted,  with  a  view  to  repel  or  to 
conceal  the  approaching  symptom? 
of  decrepitude. — Designirig  per- 
fumers, and  empirics,  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  "  universal  pav 
^ionj"  so  that  tliey  impose  their 
pernicious  compounds  on  the  giddy 
;^nd  undiscerning,  who  seldom  see 
.(;he  folly  of  such  practices,  till  their 
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complexion,  constitution,  and  for- 
tune, are  equally  exhausted.— Sec 
also  Cosmetics. 

SK.IN,  in  commerce,  denotes 
the  hide,  or  pelt,  which  is  strippe4 
oi$  the  bodies  of  animals,  in  order 
to  be  prepared  by  the  tanner,  skin- 
ner, parchmetU-maker,  or  otht* 
artisaji,  and  converted  into  lea* 
ther,  &c.— Sec  Hii>e. 

In  February,  3  Jpy,  a  patent  waf 
granted  to  Ivlr.  Joseph  Watt,  fof 
his  improvement'  in  the  art  of  tauv 
iug,  drcssin,:^,  and  converting,  botll 
foreign  and  |i;^glish  lamb,  goat,  and 
otlier  hkins,  into  leather,  ^c.  with- 
out using  either  bran,  salt,  or 
lime. — It  deserve^  to  be  jemarlici 
that,  according  tp  the  patentee^ 
statement,  skins  are  dressed,  by 
this  new  method,  in  oiie-jijth  part 
oi  the  time  requii'ed  by  tlie  foiiner 
processes.  Farther,  ^  considera- 
ble i^gviug  is  made,  not  only  ia 
workmen's  wages,  but  also  in  the 
articles  of  bran,  Ume,  salt,  and  coalj 
Qonscquently  a  less  capital  is  XHcefSr- 
snry.  I^nstly,  the.  quality  of  the 
sikins  ts  thus  improved  ;  their  co* 
lours  become  brighter;  and  the 
gloyes  manuf(i6tured  of  tliem,  arc 
more  durable  than  such  as  have 
been  made  of  skins  dressed  in  thq 
common  way. 

Another  patent  we  shall  notice, 
is  tliat  granted  in  April,  IJQQ,  to 
Mr.  James  Knowles  ;  for  his  in- 
vention of  a  method  of  dressing  op 
preparing  skins,  ^'c. — ^l"he  princi- 
ple of  this  contrivance  consists  in 
omitting  the  old  processes  of  liming 
and  drenching,  by  which  the  qua-» 
lity  of  the  leather  is  not  only  in- 
jured, but  the  various  operatiotw 
are  retaidcd.—Thp patentee,  there- 
fore, diredi^  the  skins  to,  be  bimply 
immersed  in  \yater,  after  tiie  haio 
is  removed  ;  when  they  are  to  vuii 
dcrgo    the   operation  oi  Jlcihlng. 

Next, 
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Next,  the  pelt  is  again  plunged 
into  the  water  ;  and,  after  the  ne- 
cessary stu(Uing,  or  striking,  it  is 
ready  to  be  tanned,  tawed,  or 
dressed. — See  also  Tanning. 

SKIRRET,  the  Common,  or 
Slum  sisaritm,  L.  an  exotic  plant, 
which  is  trequently  cultivated  in 
British  gardens,  on  account  of  its 
utility  for  culinary  purposes.  It  is 
propagated  from  the  seeds  obtained 
in  the  second  year,  but  more  ad- 
vantageously by  means  of  small 
roots  or  tibres.  The  skirret  bears 
great  resemblance  to  parsnep  ;  tho' 
tb6  former  is  so  tender  Lliat  it  will 
scarcely  admit  of  being  boiled  ;  for 
which  reason  it  is  frequently  eaten 
a<  fruit,  J!i  a  raw  state :  when 
stewed,  however,  it  forms  an  ex- 
cellent ingrediant  in  soups. 

The  common  skirret  has  an 
agreeable,  aromatic  flavour,  and 
abounds  with  saccharine  particles  : 
heJice  it  has  been  conjeftured,  that 
hugar  might  be  advantageously  ex- 
traded  from  the  rooij  and  M, 
Margkaaff  states,  that  he  ob- 
tained one  ounce  and  a  half  of  pure 
sugar  from  half  a  pound  of  this  ve- 
getable.— BoHMKR  obsprves,  that 
it  may  more  profitably  be  distilled, 
and  converted  into  brandy. — In  a 
medicinal  view,  it  possesses  diure- 
tic properties,  and  is  in  a  slight  de- 
gree stimulant. 

Skikeet,  the  Broad  and  Nar- 
row-leaved. See  Parsnep,  the 
Water. 

•  SLATE,  a  fossil,  consisting  of  a 
compail  stone,  that  may  be  split 
into  thin  plates. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
mineral,  chiefly  distinguished  by 
their  colour,  which  is  in  general 
grey,  intermixed  with  blue,  green, 
or  black  streaks  j  though  some- 
times purplish,  yellowish,  brown, 
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bluish -black  ;  and  occasionally 
streaked  with  a  darker  hue  thaii 
tlie  ground  itself. 

Slate  constitutes  a  part  of  many 
mountains  :  it  is  found  in  some 
counties  of  Biitain,  and  Ireland,' 
near  the  surface  of  the  soil :  the 
largest  masses  of  it,  however,  ard 
dug  out  in  the  Island  of  Eusdale, 
one  of  the  Hebrides,  whence  slate' 
is  annually  exported  to  England, 
the  West  Indies,  &c.  to  a  consi- 
derable amount. 

The  chief  purpose  to  which  slates 
are  applied,  is  that  of  covering 
houses ;  for  which  it  furnishes  £t 
strong  and  elegant  roof.  As  the 
usual  method  of  slating  has,  from 
experience,  not  proved  sufficiently 
durable,  Mr.  Richakd  Elliott 
obtained  a  patent  in  March,  l/Sl* 
for  a  mode  of  covering  houses,  &c. 
on  a  more  safe  and  eligible  plan  than 
that  generally  followed.  His  prac- 
tice consists  in  cutting  the  slates  in 
a  rhomboidal  form,  so  as  to  fold 
over  each  other.  These  are  next 
laid  ill  lime  or  putty,  and  fastened 
to  the  raiters,  on  boards,  by  means 
of  nails  or  screws,  either  of  wood 
or  iron.  This  patent  is  now  ex- 
pired :  and,  as  Mr.  Elliott's  me- 
thod promises  to  secure  houses  co- 
vered with  this  fossil  more  effedu- 
ally  from  the  effeds  of  rain  and 
moisture,  than  the  cominon  plan, 
we  recommend  the  former  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  ;  referring 
such  as  may  wish  for  a  more  dis- 
tin6l  idea  of  his  pradice,  to  the 
12th  vol.  of  the  Re/jcrtory  of  Arts  ; 
where  it  is  fully  described,  and  il- 
lustrated with  an  enjiavin^. 

S  L  AT  E  R  S,  MiLLF.PES,  or 
WooD-Lousr,,  Oniscns  ascltus,  L. 
an  insett  which  is  generally  found 
in  cellars,  beneath  stones,  and  in 
cold  humid   places.     It  is  of  an 
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oval  form ;  of  different  colours  ; 
and  seldom  exceeds  half  an  inch 
in  length. 

Millepedes  have  a  faint,  unplea- 
sant smell,  and  a  slightly  pi:ngent, 
sweetish,  though  nauseous,  taste. 
Theyhave  been  greatly  recommend- 
ed in  suppressions  of  urine  ;  in  the 
jaundice;  for  weakness  of  sight;  ijn 
obstruftions  of  the  intestines  ;  and 
various  otiier  complaints.  Their 
efficacy,  however,  in  these  disor- 
ders, is  doubtful.  When  dried, 
pulverized,  and  infused  in  wine, 
they  arp-  said  to  have  afforded  great 
relief  in  the  hooping-cough. — In 
dropsies,  and  pituitous  atFe6tions 
of  the  chest,  Gesen^ius  direfts  the 
expressed  juice  of  slaters  to  be  con- 
verted into  syrup,  with  an  equal 
fjuantity  of  retined  sugar,  and  to 
be  taken  in  single  table-spoonfuls 
by  adults,  or  in  a  tea-spoonful  by 
children,  several  times  in  the  day  : 
this  preparation  has,  in  many  des- 
perate cases,  proved  uncommonly 
efBcacious. 
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SLAUGHTERING  op,  Cat- 
tle, a  term  used  to  denote  the 
killing  of  calves,  oxen,  or  other 
horned  cattle. 

The  instrument  at  present  gene- 
rally employed  for  this  purpose,  is 
a  common  axe ;  by  which  the  aiii- 
mal  is  at  least  stunned,  in  case  it 
does  not  fall  after  one  or  two 
blows  ;  yet,  as  the  knocking  doivn 
of  cattle  carries  with  it  an  idea  of 
ferocity,  a  milder  and  more  hu- 
mane method  of  terminating  their 
existence,  ought  to  be  substituted 
for  that  practice.  Such  desirable 
obje£t  may  be  attained, by  adopting 
the  mode  of  slaughtering  which 
prevails  in  Portugal  ;  namely,  the 
"  laying  down  cattle,"  by  separat- 
ing the  spinal  marrow  with  a  pe- 
culiar knife ;  in  consequence  of 
whidfi,  the  animal  is  unnerved,  and 
falls  mstantaneously  :  we  therefore 
subjoin  the  following  Cut,  repre- 
senting the  instrument  employed 
in  (hat  kingdom  : 


The  whole  knife  here  represent- 
ed, is  11  inches  in  length;  the  han- 
dle being  4^,  ahd  the  blade  6\ 
inches.  In  order  to  use  it,  the 
person  who  is  about  to  "  lay  down" 
an  animal,  must  place  himself  in 
front  of  the  latter,  holding  it  by 
the  horn  in  the  left  hand ;  and 
passing  the  knife  over  its  brow, 
through  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck, 
into  the  spinal  marrow. — For  the 
knowledge  of  this  pradice,  we  are 


indebted  to  the  humane  Lord  So-' 
merville;  who,  during  his  late 
residence  in  Portugal,  caused  a  per- 
son to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of 
the  knife  above  delineated.  His 
Lordship  has  liberally  offered  to. 
comply  with  the  request  of  those 
whose  business  is  to  slaughter  cat- 
tle, and  who  may  be  desirous  of 
additional  information.  He  far- 
ther observes  (in  The  System  fol' 
lowed  during  the  two  last  years  by . 
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the  Board-  of  Agricdture,  i^c.) 
that  the  rain  alluded  to,  has  laid 
Ufteen  oxen  In  a  row  "  wiUi  more 
regularity  and  expedition  than 
■would  at  first,  perha;>i,  be  cre- 
cfited." — Lord  S.  likewise  is  of 
♦ipluion,  that  it'  the  practice  of 
carters  head-lining,  or  walking  at 
the  heads  ot  oxen,  were  adopted  in 
Britain,  the  animals  would  pro- 
bably be  induced  to  stand  more 
quietly  j  in  consequence  of  which 
t&e  operation  will  become  "  as 
safe  as  it  is  easy." 

SLEEP,  is  that  condition  of  the 
bi[>dy,  in  which  the  senses  are  not 
excited  or  atfciJled  by  external  ob- 
je^j  while  the  functions  of  life 
are  regularly  performed,  though 
not  with  the  sanie  energy  or  cele- 
rity, as  is  obsen'able  io  a  waking- 
«tate. 

"  Tlr'd  Nature's  sweet  restorer, 
hahny  sleep,"  is  one  of  those  re- 
quisiie^,  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  continuance  of  life  and  health  : 
thus,  providential  Nature  has  ap- 
propriated the  night  for  the  reco- 
very of  that  strength,  which  had 
been  exf>ended  by  exhnuiting  the 
irritable  principle. during  the  day. 

The  dis|>osition  to  sl^ep  is  indi- 
cated by  a  drowsiness  pcrvadiiig 
the- whole  system  :  the  senses  and 
mutcles  become-languid ;  the  bend, 
unable  to  retain  its  erect  position, 
bends  towards  the.  chest  j.  the  ejjc-- 
lids  clo.se;  and,  at  length,  the  ideaV 
b'ecbrrie  coiifiised';  atui  (he  intel- 
Icduid  faculties  are  suspended. 

Sleep  hot  only  contributes  to  re- 
jnVigorate'  the  muscular  power, 
but  also  prohiotes  nulritiori  j  be- 
cause the  organs  of  digestion  a6t,' 
on  the  whde,  more  speedily  aiid 
efl'i^^ualjy  iri.  this  state  of  rest,  than 
during  bodily  exercise.  Hence, 
maiTy  persons  are  accustomed  to 
take  a  nap,  regularly  after  diniieVV 
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a  pradice  which  has,  by  sorn«, 
bc.n  highly  commenJed,  for  its 
invigorating  tlie  body,  and  eirtbHng 
it  to  undergo  additional  fatigue  > 
while  otliers  have  censured  it,  as 
tMviing  to  induce  corpulency,  9 
phfcjimatic  or  phlethoric  habit,  and 
vaiious  indispositions. — ^The  rela- 
tive pl'opricty  of  this  indulgence, 
however,  depends  on  particular 
circumstances.  'Thus,  if  a  person 
eat  solid  or  hard  food,  or  be  natu- 
rally of  slow  digestion,  a  short  sleep 
^not  exceeding  one  hour,  at  the 
farthest)  may  be  of  service ;  bat, 
in  cases  of  debility,  and  great  mus*- 
cular  relaxation,  such  prad^ice 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  encou- 
raged, particularly  by  the  young  j. 
as  each  repetition  will  have  an  ag- 
gravatiug  effcift. 

In  taking  this  nccessarj'  repose; 
the  body  ought  to  be  reclined  on 
the  left  side,  in  a  straight  direftion, 
with  the  limbs  slightly  bent ;  the 
head  being  rather  elevated.  The 
body  ought,  on  no  account,  to  be 
placed  in  a  crooked  posture  ;  as  it 
impedes  the  circalation  of  tlic 
blood,  and  pre-disposes  tlie,  system 
to,  swoohings,  or  apople6lic  fits. 
Lying  OH  the  back  is  equally  im- 
proper J  as  it  tends  to  produce 
friglitful  dreams,  and  numerous  in- 
convenieudes,especially  the  n  xght- 

MARE. 

.SLEEP  OP  PLANTS,  is  a  cer- 
tain faculty,  peculiar  to  many  hcrbs^ 
flowers,  &c.  of  assuming,  during 
the  1  light',  a  position  essentially  dit- 
ferent  from  that  which  they  bear 
throughout  the  day. — Tliis  ch:vngc 
takes  ptacc  principally  towards  the 
approiich  of  night,  in  leaves  and 
flowefs  J  the'  appearance  of  whicK 
oflteii  varies  so  considerably,  that 
thie  siimeplants  can  scarcely  be  re- 
cognized. During  the  night,  their 
leAVes'arfc' observed  to'  rise  of  curl 

up. 
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ttp,  and  sometimes  to  be  pendent, 
according  to  the  nature  and  geiuis 
of  the  plant,  in  order  to  protect  the 
flowers,  buds,  or  young  stems.— 
Tills  period  of  rest  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  vegetables  ;  thsir  irrita- 
bility being  exhausted  by  the  light 
and  warmth  of  the  day.  The  cir- 
culation of  the  s^p,  also,  is  less 
rapid  in  their  dormant  state;  from 
which  circumstance  Dr.  Dauwim 
conjeftures  that,  as  there  is  less 
wasted  during  their  inaftivity,  it 
is  probable  that  young  plants  may 
thrive  more  rapidly,  in  the  same 
manner  as  animals  are  believed, 
during  their  youth,  to  grow  faster 
when  in  a  state  of  rest,  than  in 
that  of  exercise. 

■  SLEEPING,  is  that  state  of  the 
body,  in  which  the  animal  func- 
tions are  suspended. 

•The  proper  duration  of  sleep 
must  be  regulated,  according  to  the 
different  constitutions  and  ages  of 
individuals.  Thus,  in  the  first  six 
months  of  its  existence,  an  infant 
maybe  allowed  to  sleep  the  greater 
part  of  the  day;  but,  after  that 
period,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
abridge  tliis  indulgence,  gradually, 
Y'ith  the  advance  of  years.  For 
children,  from  the  age  of  seven 
years  to  that  of  adolescence,  and 
also  for  aged  persons,  eight  or  Tiine 
hours  of  nightly  rest  will  be  re- 
quired; but  for  adults,  and  those 
who  are  not  obliged  to  fatigue 
themselves  with  mental  or  bodily 
exertions,  six  Qrseus?i  Y.ouvs  will 
be  sufficient. 

.  The  proper  hour  for  retiring,  to 
Bleep,  having  already  been  stated 
under  the  article  Bed-time,  we 
shall  conclude  the.subje£l  with  a 
few  remarks,  on  the  pradices  oc- 
casionally observed  in  the.  nursery. 
Children,  aitd  even  infants,  aie 
«om,etimes  prevented"  from  goiiig 
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to  sleep,  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, which  maternal  solicitude 
only  can  discover  :  we  conceive  it, 
therefore,  our  duty,  to  caution  pa- 
rents and  conscientious  nurses, 
against  employing  artificial  means, 
and  particularly  opiates  or  narcotic 
substances,  whether  externally  or 
internally,  with  a  view  to  lull  the 
child  to  sleep ;  as  these  detestable 
remedies  tend  to  stupify  the  latent 
faculties,  and  to  weaken  the  intel- 
led  of  such  tender  constitutions. 
Equally  absurd  and  injudicious  is 
the  pra<Slice  of  terrifying  young 
people  to  sleep  by  threats;  or  of 
■wheedling  them  by  promises  ;  for, 
in  the  former  case,  they  early  ac- 
quire sentiments  of  disgust  and 
hatred,  which  have  the  most  bane- 
ful influence  on  their  subsequent 
condu6t :  in  the  latter,  they  be- 
come selfish;  and>  at  length,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  pay  them  for 
sleeping. 

SLEEP-WALKING,  or  Som? 
NAMB  ULisM, a  remarkable  disorder, 
proceeding  from  an  infiamedor  dis- 
turbed imagination  ;  and  in  M-hich 
the  patient's  eyes  are  widely  open; 
though  he  can  discern  no  objeft : 
at  the  same  time,  he  has  thd"  power 
of  recolle6lion ;  directs  his  walks 
to  some  particular  spot ;  and,  after 
arriving  at  the  end  of  his  no6lurnal 
journey,  he  retires  to  bed,  appa- 
rently composed;  and  sleeps  calm- 
ly during  the  remainder  of  the 
night. 

Dr.  CuLLEN  considers  this  af- 
fe(!^ion  as  an  active  species-of  the 
Nightmare  Coneirodynia  aciiva), 
and    consequently    as.   originating  . 
from  the  same  source. 

The  causes,  however,  which  have 
generally  been  supposed  to  induce 
somnambulism,  are :  a  very  plethoric 
state  of  the  blood,  especially  that 
towards  the  head ;  a  disturbed  ima- 
gination. 
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gination,  m  cons.'^quenc  ^  of  Iioirid 
df-eams  ;  or  particular  causes  that 
harass  the  mind  during  sleep ; 
and,  according  to  Levade,  con- 
tusions of  the  brain. 

Cure) — Where  plethora  is  the 
cause,  the  first  passages  ought  to 
be  cleared  by  a  powerful  cathartic  j 
and  some  blood  should  then  be 
taken,  either  from  the  arm  or  from 
the  foot;  after  which,  alterative 
powders,  consisting  of  nitre,  cin- 
nlibar,  and  cr^bs-eyes,  in  due  pro- 
portions, have  been  prescribed  with 
advantage. — Elei^ricity,  and  fre- 
quent bathing,  have  occasionally 
proved  of  ser\'ice;  and  it  will  far- 
ther be  advisable,  to  place  a  vessel 
of  water,  or  wet  cloths,  contiguous 
to  the  bed-side,  so  that  the  patient, 
by  the  sudden  stimulus  on  the  soles 
di  his  feet,  be  immediately  awak- 
ened.— Should  these  remedies  fail 
xA'  success,  it  has  be^n  strongly 
recommended,  by  medical  writers, 
to  watch  the  patient,  and  to  chas- 
tise him,  as  often  as  he  is  about  to 
renew  his  nofturnal  rambles ;  yet 
we  do  not  approve  of  such  coer- 
cive measures. 

SLOE-TREE,  Black-thorv, 
or  ScROGOs,Pr7/ww?  spinnsa,  L.  an 
indigenous  shrub,  growing  wild  iu 
hedges,  and  woods ;  flowering  in 
ihe  montlis  of  March  and  April. 
It  generally  attains  the  height  of 
from  10  to  12  feet,  and  spreads  its 
branches  from  the  root ;  producing 
small,  round,  black  berries  in  au- 
tumn, which  possess  a  very  austere 
taste,  till  mellowed  by  frost. 

Being'of  very  quick  and  bushy 
growth,  the  sloe-tree  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  hedges  and  other  fences ; 
though  it  is  not  calculated  for  situ- 
ations where  its  spreading  roots 
might  obstm^  the  growth  of  ve- 
getables planted  in  its  vicinity. — 
ilMt  wo6d  is  hard  and  tough  j   on 
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which  account  it  is  usefully  con- 
verted into  walking-sticks,  teeth 
for  rakes,  and  turnery-ware. — Dr. 
Withering  observes  that,  from 
the  etfcds  which  follow  the  punc- 
tures made  by  the  thorns  of  this 
tree,  he  has  reason  to  believe,  they 
contain  some  poisonous  matter } 
especially  if  such  wounds  be  in- 
flicted in  autumn.  —  The  young 
and  tender  leaves,  when  dried,  af- 
ford, in  his  opinion,  the  best  substi- 
tute for  the  foreign  teas. — If  bruis- 
ed, and  infused  in  currant  or  raisin- 
wine,  sloes  impart  a  beautiful  red 
colour,  and  a  pleasant  rough,  sub- 
acid taste,  resembling  that  of  Fori- 
wine;  a  faft  too  well  known  to 
the  dealers  in  that  favourite  and  ex- 
pensive liquor. — CharaiSters  im- 
pressed on  linen,  or  woollen  cloth, 
with  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  arc 
said  to  be  permanent.  On  add- 
ing green  vitriol  to  this  liquid, 
the  shade  is  not  changed  ;  but, 
if  it  be  employed  for  writing  on 
paper,  or  dyeing  linen,  and  af- 
terwards exposed  to  tlie  air,  an  in- 
delible I  lack  colour  will  be  the  re- 
sult, and  which  is  superior  to  that 
obtained  from  the  best  galls. — The 
dried  berries  of  the  black -thom 
dye- linen  of  a  red  hue,  which,  on 
repeated  washing,  changes  to  a 
durable  /7o-/i/-?7Me."Thebark boiled 
in  ley,  also  yields  a  red  tinge ;  and, 
in  order  to  facilitate  tlie  decor tica- 
tioh  of  this  shrub,  it  ought  to  be 
effefted  in  the  spring  : — a  decoc- 
tion of  the  root,  on  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  bismuth,  communicates  a 
cinnamon  shade  to  wool.  —  The 
blackish  bark  is  farther,  useful  for  _ 
preserving  cheese  from  corruption  j 
a  fadt  attestecj  by  Bechstein  :' 
the  same  rind,  together  with  the 
unripe  berries,  may  be  advantage- 
ously used  in  tanning. 
la  a  medicinal  resne<5t,  a  hand- 
ful 
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ful  of  the  flowers  of  the  sloe-tree,, 
either  infused  in  water,  or  boiled 
in  milk,  and  strained,  affords  a 
draught  which  operates  as  a  safe 
and  gentle  purgative. — According 
to  Dr.  WiTHivRiNG,  the  bark, 
when  reduced  to  powder,  and  ad- 
ministered in  doses  of  two  dranis 
each,  has  cured  some  species  of 
the  ague. — An  inspissated  extract 
of  the  same  substance  forms  an 
excellent  astiingent,  which  is  fre- 
quently employed  on  the  Conti- 
nent, as  a  substitute  for  the  more 
expensive,  but  less  efficacious  In- 
dian diTigs  of  this  description  :  and 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  such  pre- 
paration might,  in  many  cases,  be 
employed  with  safety,  instead  of 
the  Peruvian  bark,  which  is  seldom 
obtained  in  a  genuine  state  from  the 
shops. — The  leaves  of  the  sloe-tree 
are  eaten  by  horses,  sheep,  and 
goats  :  the  bark  is  relished  by  hares, 
deer,  and  other  wild  quadrupeds. 

Sloe-wokm.  See  Blind-worm. 

Sludge,     See  Sea-sludge. 

SLUG,  or  Naked  Snail,  Li- 
itiax,  L.  a  genus  of  insects,  com- 
prehending eight  species ;  which 
differ  only  in  colour ;  being  black, 
white,  reddish,  ash-fcoloured,  &c. 

These  reptiles  are  destitute  of 
shells,  having  four  feelers  placed 
above  the  mouth,  and  which  are 
protruded,  or  drawn  in,  at  plea- 
sure :  they  move  at  a  very  slow 
pace ;  and,  from  the  clamminess  of 
their  skin,  leave  slimy,  shining 
marks,  wherever  they  pass. 

Slugs  infest  gardens  and  fields, 
where  they  do  great  damage ;  par- 
ticularly if  the  land  be  stocked 
r  Vith  lettuces,  cabbages,  or  turnips. 
Hence  it  has  been  recommended, 
to  strew  the  ground  with  lime  in 
the  evening,  at  the  rate  of  15 
bushels  per  acre  ;  by  which  expe- 
dient they  will  be  completely  de- 
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stroyed  ;  as  they  advance  fi-om 
tiieir  hiding  places  daring  the  night, 
in  quest  of  food.  These  Vermin 
may  also  be  exterminated,  by  ad- 
mitting poultry  to  the  ground  in- 
fested with  them.  But,  as  many 
husbandmen  have  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  ^j/nw^  their  fields  or  gar- 
dens ;  or  of  keeping  a  sufficient 
stock  of  geese,  fowls,  ducks,  &c. 
for  this  purpose,  we  think  it  use- 
ful to  observe,  that  they  may  be  ef- 
fedually  reduced  in  number,  by 
tlie  simple  expedient  of  collefting 
them  by  the  hand,  when  perambu- 
lating the  ground  very  early  in  the 
morning,  especially  during  cloudy 
and  damp  weather.  The  destrac- 
tion  of  these  vermin  may,  farther, 
be  facilitated  by  strewing  withered 
leaves,  or  the  putrescent  stalks,  of 
cabbages  and  turnips,  on  the  sur- 
face ;  as  they  devour  the  latter 
with  avidity. 

One  of  the  most  expeditious 
modes,  however,  of  extirpating 
slugs,  is  that  communicated  by 
Capt.SnANK,  to  the  Bath  and  West 
of  England  Society ;  and  which  is 
inserted  in  the  8th  vol.  of  their 
Letters  and  Papers.  He  dire6ts  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  coal-tar  to  be 
poured  into  a  barrel,  aixl  to  fill  the 
Vessel  with  water,  which  must  be 
suffered  to  stand  for  two  or  three 
days  ;  when  it  will  become  power- 
fully impregnated  5  and,  if  poured 
on  the  vermin,  will  kill  them  in- 
stantaneously. He  farther  ob- 
serves that,  if  such  tar-tvater  be 
sprinkled  on  the  land,  by  means  of 
a  watering-pot,  both  before  and 
after  sowing,  it  will  infallibly  pre- 
vent their  depredations. 

Smallag?.    See  Celeky. 

SMALL-POX  is  a  contagions 
eruption,  attended  with  inflamma- 
tory fever.  The  patient  complains 
of  head-ach  j  nausea^  and  vomiting  j 
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heat  and  cold;  respiration  is  diffi- 
cult, and  the  breath  f  lid.  Gene- 
rally, on  the  tliird  day,  small  red 
spots  appearj  particularly  on  the 
face  and  about  tlie  neck,  which 
gradually  spread,  sometimes  over 
tlic  whole  body,  and  rise  into  pim- 
ples till  the  fifth  day,  whcMt  they 
are  observed  to  contain  fluid  mat- 
ter.: in  the  course  of  eight  days, 
they  begin  to  suppurate ;  a  change 
which  may  be  ascertained  by  tlieir 
opacjue,  white,  and  at  length  yel- 
low colour.  A  crust  is  then  form- 
ed, which  generally  falls  off,  after 
the  twelfth  day,  frequently  leaving 
depressed  scars  or  pits  iii  the  skin. 
Such  is  the  course  of  the  disease, 
in  its  milder  state. 

The  small- pox  is  divided  into 
two  species,  1.  the  dUtincl,  and  2. 
the  confluent :  in  the  former,  the 
pustules  are  few  and  separate,  with 
circular  margins,  being  elevated, 
and  the  fever  ceasing  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  tlie  eruption.  In  tlie 
latter,  the  pustules  arc  numerous 
and  close,  with  irregular  margin.-, 
flaccid,  and  low  :  the  fever  con- 
tinuing even  after  the  pustules  are 
visible;  and  all  the  symptoms  are 
more  violent. — Convulsions,  which 
in  many  cases  occur,  before  the 
eruption  is  discernible,  are  seldom 
atiuided  with  danger ;  but,  if  in- 
tervening in  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  tliey  often  terminate  fatally. 
It  may,  likewise,  be  con.sidered  as 
a  favourable  circumstance,  if  the 
eruptive  fever  cease  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  pustules,  and  the 
patient  feel  him.ielf  more  vigorous 
on  the  subsequent  day.  The 
event,  however,  greatly  depends  on 
the  fever ;  which  generally  com- 
mences at  the  period,  whe'.  real 
matter  is  formed  in  tlic  pustule  3 
but,  if  it  appear  before  that  stage. 
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the  worst  consequences  may  be  ap- 
prehended. 

The  small-pox  is  occasioned  by 
a  specific  contagion,  which  may  be 
imparted  to  the  body,  either  by  the 
atmosphere,  or  by  the  introdue^tii  iv 
of  a  small  portion  of  matter  intu  a 
wound  : — See  Inocvlation. 

Cure : — If  the  disorder  be  mild, 
and  attended  with  such  symptom-;- 
as  have  been  mentioned  in  the  Ui^- 
//'/icZ  small-pox,  the  recovery  should 
be  chiefly    entrusted    to  Nature, 
while  every  attention  must  be  paid 
to  diet  and  regimen.     Previous  to. 
the  appearance  of  the  pustules,  the 
patient  shouldbe  kept  in  a  cool, but 
dry  apartment,  well  aired,  and  ab- 
stain from  all  animal  food  ;  thcnigh 
weak  broths  may   be  occasionally 
allowed  :  on  the  other   hand,  he 
may  eat  all  vegetables  of  a  cooling 
and  mucilaginous  kind ;  boiled  and 
roasted  fruit ;  preparations  of  pearl- 
barley,  sago,    cherries,    currants, 
mulberries,  &c. ;  but  cheese,  pas- 
try, and  cosfedtionary,   are  very 
perniciou.s.     The  beverage  should 
consist  of  barley-water  acidulated 
with  vinegar  or  cream  of  tartar ;  or 
one  part  of  milk,  mixed  with  three 
parts  of  water,  either  to  be  taken 
lukewarm  ;  but  wine,  beer,  coffee 
and   tea,   ought  to  be  prohibited. 
I'oo  great  indulgence  in  sleep  is 
also  injurious,  particularly  on  fea- 
ther-beds, which  always  increase 
the  heat  and  fever :  it  would  be 
more  advisable  to  lie  on  mattresses, 
and  be  lightly  covered.  —  It  is   a 
ccmmion  prejudice  of  the  vulgar, 
not  to  shift  the  linen  during   the 
whole  complaint ;  but  this  change 
cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated 
in    a  disease,  where    perspiration 
and  eruption  render  the  covering 
of  the  skin  impure  ;   though  great 
precaution  is  required,  that  every 
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hew  vestment  be  perfe6ily  aired. 
If  the  patient  be  an  ndult,  and  of  a 
plethoric  habit,  blood-letting  may, 
in  this  stage,  be  resorted  to,  with 
advantage. 

In  obstru£tion  of  the  bowels, 
none  but  the  mildest  laxatives  can 
be  given :  it  would,  however,  be 
more  advantageous  to  regulate  the 
body  by  emollient  clysters,  each 
being  composed  of  half  a  pint  of 
whey,  a  table-spoonful  of  honey, 
(wo  table-spoonfuls  of  sweet-oil, 
and  a  small  portion  of  common 
salt ;  such  injeftions  to  be  repeated, 
till  they  produce  the  desired  effe£t. 
Similar  means  may  be  employed 
with  benefit,  in  cases  of  convul- 
sions.— Where  the  throat  happens 
to  be  affefted,  the  most  suitable 
remedies  will  be,  warm  fomenta- 
tions applied  to  the  neck,  and  mus- 
tard-poultices to  the  feet;  while 
the  throat  should  be  gargled  with 
vinegar  and  water,— But,  if  the 
patient  be  of  a  weak  constitution, 
or  be  reduced  in  strength,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  corroborants,  such 
as  Peruvian  bark,  taken  by  the 
mouth,  and  injeAed  in  clysters  j 
sinapisms,  and  other  stiumlants  to 
be  devised  by  the  profession.  When 
a  looseness  threatens  to  increase 
this  state  ot  debility,  small  doses  of 
tinfture  of  rhubarb  with  spear- 
mint water,  in  which  gum-arabic 
is  dissolved;  and  the  use  of  the 
bark,  will  be  the  remedies  here  in- 
dicated. 

After  the  eruption  has  taken 
place,  the  fever  generally  subsides; 
in  which  case  it  is  advisable  to  ab- 
stain from  all  medicines,  and  ob- 
serve the  diet  above  pointed  out, 
unless  the  pustules  disappear  again, 
when  blistering-plasters  ought  to 
be  applied  to  the  calves  of  the  legs 
withcait  delay,  and  small  doses  of 
camphor  taken  internally ;  or  pars- 
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ley-root  boiled  in  milk,  frequent- 
ly eaten,  with  a  view  to  encourage 
the  eruption  :  a  few  drops  of  lau- 
danum, given  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  have  often  produced  that 
effeft,  especially  where  convulsiv6 
symptoms  were  obvious. 

If,  during  the  suppurative  stage^ 
or  what  is  termed  the  turn  of  the 
disorder,  the  fever  be  inconsider- 
able, the  same  diet  will  be  proper, 
as  was  directed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease ;  but,  should 
the  febrile  symptoms  re-appear,  or 
the  pustules  suddenly  sink  (a  cir- 
cumstance which  always  denotes 
great  danger),  blisters  must  im- 
mediately be  applied  to  the  extre- 
mities ;  the  legs  be  rubbed  with 
flannel ;  and  the  feet  bathed  in  te- 
,  pid  water.  In  this  particular  situa- 
tion of  the  patient,  medical  advice 
is  indispensably  necessary,  and 
ought  to  be  speedily  procured. 

When  the  scurf  begins  to  peel 
off,  a  gentle  laxative,  twice,  or 
three  times  a  week,  will,  in  gene- 
ral, prevent  many  of  those  secon- 
dary complaints  which  frequently 
succeed  the  small-pox :  or,  if  the 
eyes  be  swollen  and  inflamed,  the 
application  of  warm  bread  and  milk 
with  Goulard-water,  and  leeches 
to  the  temples,  will,  in  most  cases, 
remove  this  local  afl^eftion.  After 
the  inflammatory  symptoms  have 
entirely  subsided,  the  patient  may 
gradually  resort  to  his  former  diet  j 
observing,  however,  some  precau- 
tion and  moderation  in  the  use  of 
wine,  animal  food,  and  other  heat- 
ing substances. 

INOCULATION. 

To  preserve  mankind  from  the 
violence  of  this  epidemic  scourge  j 
or,  at  least,  to  mitigate  its  effefts, 
various  methods  have  been  devised 
and  practised .     Amqng  these,  we 
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shall  Like  notice  first  of  the  inom- 
la  f inn  of  the  smrilf-poz,  by  intro- 
ducing the  minutest  portion  of 
matter  into  the  system,  through  a 
slight  wound  in  the  upper-arm, 
made  by  a  lancet  or  cautery.  This 
bold  and  ingenious  attempt  has, 
doubtless,  been  the  means  of  pre- 
serving innumerable  lives,  and  may 
therefore  be  deemed  a  real  benefit 
to  society.  With  respcft  to  the 
most  proi>er  season  for  such  opera- 
tion. Baron  Dimsdale  has  evi- 
dently proved,  that  the  inoculation 
may  be  undertaken  at  any  period 
of  the  year,  provided  the  patient 
be  skreened  from  heat  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  from  severe  cold  in  tlie 
winter,  so  that  he  may  enjoy  fresh, 
cool  air,  when  no  other  ej^idemic 
diseases  prevail :  the  most  proper 
subjeds  are  children  n/ier  the  se- 
cond year  (on  account  of  the  vari- 
vus  affl-t'^ons  to  which  infants  are 
liable  prior  to  that  period),  without 
evert  rcj edging  scrophulous,  fccor- 
budc,  and  other  haliits. 

Previously  to  the  inoculalion, 
the  patient  should,  for  about  nine 
or  ten  days,  adhere  to  a  regular 
diet,  avoiding  all  animal  food,  fat 
substances,  malt-liquors  (except- 
ing a  little  small  beer),  seasoned 
dishes,  wine,  ace.  while  he  subsists 
on  puddings,  sago,  fruit-pies,  and 
vegetables  of  every  description,  but 
with  great  moderation.  Baron  D. 
farther  direfts  the  following  pow- 
der to  be  given  three  times  during 
this  regimen,  or  every  third  night; 
and  a  dose  of  Glauber's  salt  to 
be  administered  every  succeeding 
morning:  Take  calomel,  and  pul- 
verized crabs-claws,  of  each  eight 
grains,  and  two  grains  of  sulphu- 
rated antimony,  or  l-9th  part  of  a 
grain  of  tartarized  antimony  : — the 
quantity  here  prescribed,  is  for  an 
»dult,  so  that  the  Sd)  4th,  or  even 
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6th  part,  will  be  sufficient  for  S 
child,  according  to  its  age  and  sex. 
— Tlie  day  after  the  third  dose  has 
been  swallowed,  will  be  the  proper 
period  for  inoculation.  But,  if 
the  patient  be  of  a  delicate,  tender 
habit,  especially  females ;  or,  if 
the  blood  be  contaminated  by  dis- 
ease, or  intemperance,  a  moderate 
portion  of  animal  food,  and  one  or 
two  glasses  of  a  generous  wine 
every  day,  may  be  safely  and  ad- 
vantageously allowed. 

Towards  the  5th  or  6th  day,  a 
slight  fever  occurs,  but  which 
again  subsides  on  the  appearance 
of  the  pustules  ;  these,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  several  days  longer,  be- 
come more  visible,  particularly 
about  the  part  inoculated  ;  pursu- 
ing, in  gent-ral,  the  same  course  an 
the  mild  or  distinSi  small-pox;  and 
consequently  requiring  the  samr 
treatment,  in  its  different  stages. 

VACCINE    INOCULATION. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  important  phenomena,  in  the 
history  of  animal  nature,  is  the 
cow-pox,  which  was  first  duly  in- 
quired into,  and  publicly  an- 
nounced in  the  year  17(^3,  by  Dr. 
Jknneb,  of  Berkeley,  Gloucester- 
shire ;  though  it  had  for  ages  been 
known  to  dairy-men  in  the  West 
of  England.  I'his  malady  appears 
on  the  nipples  of  cows,  in  the 
form  of  irregular  pustules.— -From 
tlie  observations  made  by  Dr. 
Jenxer,  and  subsequently,  by 
Drs,  WooDviLLE,  Pearson,  and 
other  medical  pra6titioners,  it  fol- 
lows, that  persons  inoculated  with 
matter,  taken  from  one  of  these 
pustules,  are  thereby  rendered  un- 
susceptible of  small-pox  infeSi'ion, 
and  the  reverse.  The  experiments 
instituted  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
this  exlraordiuarj'  faft,  are  too  nu- 
merous 
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merous  to  be  related  in  this  place  : 
let  it  therefore  suffice  to  mention, 
that  they  hav^e  been  repeated  in 
different  countries  of  Europe,  and 
■with  nearly  the  same  success. — Al- 
though many  formidable  objedions 
have  been  started,  both  by  physi- 
cians and  others,  against  the  in- 
trodu6tionof  a  new  conta"ious  virus 
derived  from  brutes,  into  the  hu- 
man body  ;  yet  we  have  the  satis- 
fa6tion  to  say,  that  the  arguments 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  new  ino- 
culation, are,  in  our  opinion,  con- 
clusive. Indeed,  a  series  of  fads 
duly  authenticated,  in  many  thou- 
sand instances,  where  the  latter 
has  proved  a  milder  disease  than 
the  inoculated  small-pox,  cannot 
fail  to  convince  the  most  deter- 
mined sceptic ;  though  a  few  rare 
cases  should  have  occurred,  in 
which,  from  accidental  or  unfore- 
seen circumstances,  the  contrary 
cftedt  has  resulted.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  lirmly  persuaded, 
that  tlvose  sanguine  and  noisy  ad- 
vocates for  the  cow-pox,  who, 
from  selfish  or  interested  motives, 
have  thus  evinced  tlieir  eagerness 
of  becoming  conspicuous  in  its  de- 
fence, by  writing  and  publishing 
diffuse  volumes  of  undigested  mat- 
ter, ,  have  only  contributed  to  their 
oivn  notoriety,  instead  of  more  ef- 
ff6tually  aiding  a  good  cause. — 
Hencfi,  the  Editor  of  this  Encyclo- 
paedia is  induced  to  repeat  the  re- 
mark he  ventured  to  insert  in  the 
2d  and  3d  editions  of  his  Lediures 
on  Diet,  i^c.  that  "it  is  of  little 
consequence,  whether  the  cow-pox 
originate  from  any  cutaneous  dis- 
ease of  the  milker,  or  from  the 
grease  of  horses." — In  order  to 
satisfy  professional  writers  on  this 
subject,  in  general,  and  one  of  the 
most  voluminous  late  cow-pox 
kistorians  in^  particular  (who  has 
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suffered  himself  to  be  misled  in  an 
unguarded  hour,  to  substitute  con- 
fusion of  terms  and  ideas  for  logical 
dedudion,  and  sarcasm  for  argu- 
ment), we  shall  briefly  observe, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  re- 
spe£ting  the  milder  nature,  and 
comparatively  smaller  degree  of 
danger  attending  the  new  inocu- 
lation, provided  it  be  conducted  by 
alle  hands.  Admitting,  farther, 
that  a  close  and  perfett  analogy 
subsists  between  the  two  diseases, 
(which  remains  to  be  proved)  we 
trust,  no  medical  philosoplier  would 
venture  to  pronounce  every  person 
thus  inoculated,  completely  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  a  future  epi' 
detnic  small-pox,  if  the  latter  should 
appear,  perhaps  in  another  climate, 
or  in  that  virulent  form,  in  which 
it  has  sometimejfc  occurred  in  Bri- 
tain. 

With  the  philanthropic  view  of 
extending  the  beneficial  cfTeiSts  re- 
sulting from  the  new  inoculation; 
to  the  poor,  a  new  Dispensary,, 
termed  the  Fnccine  Institution,  has 
lately  been  established  in  this  me- 
tropolis ;  where  the  operation  is 
gratuitously  performed,  on  apply- 
ing to  Mr.  Lewis,  apothecary. 
Golden-square  3  and  where  they 
receive  every  attention  that  cir- 
cumstances may  require  ;  or,  in 
eases  of  necc.bsity,  the  patients  are 
visited  by  medical  gentlemen,  who 
have  benevolently  offered  their  ser- 
vices for  that  purpose. — Lastly, 
we  understand,  that  professional  or 
other  persons  inclined  to  promote 
the  inoculation  for  the  cow-pox, 
may  from  the  same  quarter  be  pro- 
vided with  genuine  vaccine  mat- 
ter, preserved  on  threads,  and  con- 
fined in  phials  hermetically  sealed, 
at  the  reasonable  price  of  half-a- 
guinea  each. 

SMALT,  a  species,  of  glass  of  a 
G  3  dark- 
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dark-blue  colour  j  and  which,  on 
levigating  it,  assumes  a  beautiful 
shade;  resisting  the a(9ioa of  air  and 
lire  :  hence,  if  it  could  be  rendered 
sufticiently^He,  it  would  prove  an 
excellent  substitute  for  ultrama- 
rive. 

Sraaltis  prepared,  by  melting  one 
part  of  calcined  cobalt,  with  two 
of  pulverized  flint,  and  one  of  pot- 
ash. At  the  bottom  of  the  cruci- 
bles, which  are  employed  in  ma- 
nufafturing  this  compound,  there 
is  generally  found  a  regulus  of  a 
■whitish  colour,  inclining  to  red, 
and  rather  brittle;  this,  o\\  being 
again  melted,  and  becoming  cold, 
separates  into  two  parts;  namely, 
tlxat  which  settles  at  the  bottom, 
is  the  true  cobalt,  and  is  used  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  smalt ; 
the  other  is  called  bismuth;  to 
which  we  refer. 

Smalt  is  employed  in  various 
branches  of  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures ;  as  likewise  by  clear-starch- 
ers,  in  getting  up  fine  linen ;  and  by 
•whom  it  is  termed  powder-Hue. 

SMELLING,  one  of  the  exter- 
nal senses,  is  that  faculty  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  distinguish  the 
odour  of  ditt'erent  substances.  It 
is  exercised  by  means  of  papillae, 
or  little  warts  of  tlie  olfactory 
nerves,  which  are  distributed 
throughout  the  nasal  membrane ; 
and  convey  volatile  exhalations  to 
the  sensorium,  exciting  impressions 
of  sweet,  sour,  fetid,  or  aromatic 
substances,  according  to  their  re- 
spe6kive  nature. 

This  sense  is  intimately  con- 
neded  with  that  of  taste;  and,  in 
some  respeAs,  is  more  valuable 
than  the  latter;  as  animal  beings 
arc  thereby  enabled  to  discover  un- 
wholesome substances,  without  ex- 
posing themselves  to  danger.  Thus 
brutes,  and  particiilarly  dogs,  pos- 
sess a  more  acute  smell   thau  the 
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human  race  ;  for  this  is  their  only 
guide  in  searching  for  food ;  while 
man,  being  endowed  with  superior 
faculties,  can  dispense  with  sucli 
sagacity.  Nevertheless,  remark- 
able instances  of  acuteness  of  smell , 
in  the  rational  creation,  have  some- 
times occurre.l. — See  the  article 
Odour, 

SMELT,  or  Salmo  eperlcmus, 
L.  a  fish  of  a  beautiful  form  and 
colour  ;  its  head  is  transparent,  and 
the  skin,  in  general,  so  thin  that, 
with  a  good  microscope,  the  circu- 
lation of  theblood  maybe  distinctly 
perceived.  * 

Smelts  inhabit  the  seas,  and 
never  swim  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  shore,  excepting  when 
they  ascend  the  current  of  rivers. 
In  the  months  of  November,  De- 
cember, and  January,  incalculable 
numbers  are  caught  in  the  Tha^nes 
and  Dee ;  in  March  and  April 
they  cast  their  spawn,  after  which 
they  uniformly  retire  to  the  sea  ; 
though  the  young  smelts  remain  in 
their  native  streams,  till  they  are 
several  inches  long.  This  fish  va- 
ries in  size,  sometimes  measuring 
12  inches  and  upwards  in  length; 
and  weighing  half  a  pound:  it  has 
a  peculiar  flavour,  wliich  slightly 
resembles  that  of  the  violet. 

Smelts  are  m  season  towards  the 
latter  end  of  summer,  or  in  the  be- 
ginning of  autumn;— they  are 
sold  in  the  streets  of  London,  split 
and  dried,  under  the  name  of  dried 
sparlings  r-r-epicures  eat  them  as  a 
relish  to  a  glass  of  wine,  in  the 
morning. — When  cooked  in  a  fresh 
state,  they  are  very  nutritious,  and 
easy  of  digestion. 

SMOKE,  a  dense,  elastic  fume, 
which  is  exhaled  from  burning 
coals,  wood,  and  other  substances. 

Snioke  being  not  only  disagree- 
able to  the  senses,  hut  also  tie-, 
quently  detrimental  to  health  ;  in- 
genious 
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g«nious  men  have  contrived  va- 
rious means,  by  which  the  benelit 
of  fire  might  be  enjoyed,  without 
the  inconvenience  resulting  from 
such  fumigation. — Having  already 
stated  some  of  these  expedients, 
under  the  article  Ciiimxey  (vol.  i. 
pp.  517-I8),  we  shall  here  add  a 
few  other  methods,  by  way  of  sup- 
plement. 

1,  If  the  funnel  be  too  short 
(whicli  is  necessarily  the  case  in  low 
buildings,  as  it  would  otherwise 
endanger  the  roof),  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  contraft  the  opening  of 
the  chimney,  so  as  to  compel  the 
incumbent  air  to  pass  through,  or 
at  least  very  near  to  the  fire.  Thus, 
the  funnel  will  become  warmed  ; 
and  the  confined  air,  being  rarefied 
by  heat,  will  rise  upwards,  and 
maintain  a  proper  draught  at  the 
orifice. 

2.  Another  cause  of  chimnies 
smoking, arises  from  the  injudicious 
position  of  a  door.  Hence,  if  the 
door  and  chimney  happen  to  be  on 
the  same  side  of  the  room,  and  the 
former  should  open  against  the 
wall,  the  air  will  necessarily  pass 
into  the  chimney,  and  expel  the 
smoke  into  the  room.  This  in- 
convenience will  be  felt  particu- 
larly on  shutting  the  door ;  the 
current  being  then  considerably 
increased,  to  the  great  annoy- 
ance of  those  who  may  be  near 
the  fire.  Such  nuisance  may  be 
easily  prevented,  by  placing  a 
skreen  from  the  wall  round  the 
fire-place,  so  as  to  intercept  the  air. 
A  more  simple  method,  however, 
is  that  of  changing  the  hinges  of 
the  door,  so  that  it  may  open  the 
contrary  way  }  and  thus  occasion  a 
current  of  air  to  circulate  along  the 
opposite  wall. 

Lastly,  the  chimnies  of  new 
houses,  for  \yaDt  of  sufficient  ven- 
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tllation,  frequently  smoke  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  render  them  almost 
uninhabitable.  To  remedy  this 
unpleasant  molestation,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  draw  down  the  upper 
sash  of  a  window,  for  the  space  of 
an  inch.  As  the  frames,  however, 
are  generally  fixed,  especially  in 
old  houses,  an  expedient  has  been 
adopted,  of  cutting  a  circular  hole 
in  a  pane  of  glass,  and  substitut- 
ing a  round  plate  of  tin,  suspend- 
ed on  an  axis,  and  divided  into 
vanes  ;  which,  being  severally  bent 
in  an  oblique  dire6tion,  are  moved 
by  the  current  of  air ;  and  the  ven- 
tilator is  forced  round,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  sails  of  a  windmill. 
This  contrivance  generally  answers 
the  end  proposed  ;  but,  as  the  con- 
tinual noise  is  very  troublesome, 
the  following  method  has  been  pre- 
ferably devised.  It  simply  con- 
sists in  taking  out  a  pane  of  glass, 
and  suspending  it  on  hinges,  so  as 
to  be  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure ; 
or,  the  pane  may  be  set  in  a  tin 
frame,  and  supported  by  two  move- 
able joints  on  each  side,  serving  the 
purpose  of  letting  it  down,  or  draw- 
ing up  and  shutting  it,  according 
to  circumstances,  having  proper 
hinges  at  the  lower  part :  thus,  by 
opening  such  pane  to  a  greater  or 
less  distance,  the  necessary  supply 
of  fresh  air  may  be  admitted,  with- 
out exposing  persons  in  the  room, 
to  the  draught. — See  also  Fire- 
place, 

SMOKING,  a  pradice  of  con- 
suming tobacco,  by  which  the  cut 
leaves  of  this  drug,  being  previ- 
ously put  into  a  pipe,  are  kindled; 
and  the  fume  or  smoke,  after  being 
inhaled,  is  discharged  through  the 
mouth. 

Smoking  has  been  strongly  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Short  5  on 
account  of  its  beneficial  eifefts  to 
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persons  of  gross,  phlegmatic,  i»nd 
corpulent  habits ;  as  the  fvimes  of 
tobacco  are  supposed  to  accelerate 
the  slow  circulation  of  their  blood. 
Jt  is,  likewise,  said  to  be  occasion- 
ally useful  to  such  as  are  liable  to 
CATAHBHS.especblly  during  cliiliy, 
and  damp  weather,  provided  it 
does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  mo- 
deration ;  but  persons  of  this  de- 
scription ought  always  to  employ  a 
long,  and  thoroughly  clean  pipe, 
frequently  taking  a  little  beer,  tea, 
or  similar  diluent  liquors:  they 
should,  however,  not  resort  to  such 
prance,  a  short  time  before  or 
after  meals ;  because  it  then  mate- 
rially contributes  to  retard  di- 
gestion. 

Noyoung  people,  especially  tliose 
of  lean  habits,  should  indulge  in 
smoking  ;  for,  though  in  certain 
cases,  it  may  be  productive  of  ad- 
vantage, it  is  to  them  extremely  c^e- 
triroental ;  exciting  giddiness,  nau- 
sea, violent  purging,  &c.  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  many  persons 
have  contraded  the  disgusting 
pradice  of  parting  with  their  sa- 
liva every  minute ;  and  have  thus 
eventually  smoked  themselves  into 
a  consumption. 
.  Farther,  habitual  smoking  during 
the  summer,  is  more  prejudicial  to 
health,  than  in  the  winter ;  fiom 
the  iiKreased  evacuation  of  saliva, 
■which  it  necessarily  occasions ;  and 
^■om  its  being  also  apt  to  render 
the  bcxly  feverish.  Another  in- 
convenience attending  this  prac- 
tice is,  tliat  it  renders  the  teeth  of 
a  yellow,  or  blick,  hue ;  and, 
vbile  ioul  pipet  are  employed,  it 
is  (^pt  to  corode  these  useful  bones, 
so  as  to  taint  the  breath,  and  even 
to  induce  putrid  ulcers  in  the  gums. 
Hence,  we  seriously  advise  all  per- 
liQDS  carefully  to  refrain  from  this 
a(t)sur<i  custom,  unless  it  be  iudi. 
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cated  as  a  medicine,  in  the  cases 
above  mentioned  ;  for  it  not  only 
vitiates  their  fluids,  but  weaken* 
the  digestion,  and  eventually  im- 
pairs, or  at  least  stupefies,  the  ener- 
gy of  the  mind. 

SMOKING,  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy, is  a  mode  of  preserving 
meat,  such  as  hams,  bacon,  geese, 
&c.  by  previously  salting,  and  tlien 
exposing  them  to  the  smoke  aris- 
ing from  a  wood-lire.  For  this 
purpose,  the  chimney  is  usually 
lurnished  with  recesses  or  bft^  ; 
which,  communicating  with  the 
funnel  itself,  in  a  lateral  diredion, 
do  not  admit  a  large  volume  of 
smoke  to  pervade  the  articles  there 
sus{iended  ;  but,  as  the  latter  gra- 
dually receive  the  ascending  fumes, 
they  become  impregnated  with 
them  in  a  more  uniform,  and  ef- 
fectual, manner. — In  this  country, 
where  coal  is  the  general  fuel,  it 
tiecomes  more  ditlicult  to  smoke 
hams,  and  other  meat :  hence,  epi- 
cures have  contrivetl  a  method  of 
effecting  that  objeCt,  by  means  of 
small  chimnies  purposely  built, 
with  a  hearth  below,  where  they 
kindle  a  wood-iire,  especially  from 
the  branches  of  the  juniper- 
tree,  the  fumes  of  which  impart 
to  the  flesh  of  animals  a  very  agree- 
able, pungent  flavour. 

With  respeCt  to  the  salubrity  of 
smoked  provisions,  and  particularly 
havi,  we  have  already  expressed 
our  opinion  (vol.  ii.  p.  427)  '■  't 
therefore  remains  to  add,  that  such 
food  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to 
young  people,  before  they  have 
completed  their  growth,  nor  to 
adults  in  a  feverish,  or  debilitated 
state.  Even  the  robust  should  eat 
it  only  as  a  rehsh,  and  with  great 
moderation. 

Svioki/ii^  of  Lamps,  is  a  circum- 
stance frequently  disregarded  in  do- 
mestic 
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fldcstic  life :  as,  however,  the  fumes 
ascending  from  the  oil,  especially  if 
it  be  tainted  or  rancid,  are  highly 
pernicious,  when  inhaled  into  tlie 
lungs  of  asthmatic  or  other  persons 
Jiable  to  complaints  of  the  chest, 
we  shall  communicate  tlie  follow- 
ing simple  expedient :  Let  a  sponge, 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  be 
moistened  with  pure  water,  and  in 
that  state  be  susjiended  by  a  string 
or  wire  exadly  over  the  flarae  of 
the  lamp,  at  the  distaace  of  a  few 
inches  :  this  substance  will  absorb 
all  the  smoke  emitted  during  the 
evening,  or  night ;  when  it  should 
be  rinsed  in  warm  water,  and  thus 
again  rendered  fit  for  use. 

SMUT,  a  disease  aft'edting  al- 
most every  species  of  corn,  the 
grains  of  which  become  filled  with 
a  fetid  black  powder,  instead  of 
containing  farinaceous  matter. 

Having  already  stated  (vol.  i. 
pp.  lyoyi,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  65- 
66),  the  result  of  several  experi- 
ments, made  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent this  pernicious  distemper,  we 
shall  now  communicate  such  me- 
thods, as  are  maintaiiied  to  have 
proved  efficacious  ;  thus  rendering 
our  accounts  as  perfe6t  as  the  na- 
ture of  this  work  will  admit. 

In  the  6th  vol.  of  Annals  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Andrews  re- 
commends the  following  steef),  as 
being  preferable  to  any  other ;  hav- 
ing successfully  employed  it  for 
several  years  : — Let  half  a  hogshead 
of  strong  ley  be  made,  by  passing 
■water  re.peatedly  through  wood- 
ashes  ;  and  be  put  into  a  copper 
with  half  a  pound  of  arsenic.  This 
mixture  is  next  to  boil  for  about 
five  minutes,  when  the  poisonous 
properties  of  tlie  arsenic  will  be  so 
diminished,  that  birds  or  fowls  may 
pick  up  the  uncovered  grain,  after 
it  has  been  sown^  without  receiv- 
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ing  any  injury.  The  ley  should 
now  be  poured  into  a  deep  vessel, 
and  be  suft'ered  to  stand  till  it  be-, 
come  cold  ;  when  a  strong  wicker- 
basket,  sufficiently  capacious  to 
hold  two  bushels,  is  to  be  set  in  the 
liquor,  with  half  a  bushel  of  wheat; 
wiiich  ought  to  be  rcpeatedlv  stir- 
red j  the  light  grains,  and  dusty 
particles  that  may  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, being  carefully  removed. 
The  grain  is  next  to  be  drained, 
and  laid  on  a  brick  or  clay  floor  :  a 
sufficient  portion  of  lime  ahould  be 
strewed  upon  it,  in  order  to  jire- 
pare  it  for  sowing. — This  quantity 
of  ley,'  Mr.  Andrews  observes, 
is  sufficient  for  steeping  50  busljclii. 
of  wheat ;  and  he  farther  remarks, 
that  only  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of- 
lirae  will  be  required  for  drying 
four  bushels,  provided  it  be  mixed 
the  night  before  it  is  used. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  or  oil  of  vi- 
triol, has  lately  been  employed  with 
success,  by  an  enlightened  agricul- 
turist, J.  S.  Jennings,  Esq.  as  sk. 
preventive  of  smut.  'I'he  proportionsi 
employed  for  this  purpose,  were, 
one  gallon  of  the  acid  to  thirty  of 
water  ;  which  form  a  proper  mix- 
ture for  inmiersing  wheat.  His 
experiments  are  of  the  greatest 
importance ;  and  we  trust  that 
future  trials  will  fully  ascertain  the 
efficacy  of  this  process. 

SNAIL,  or  Helix,  L.  a  genus  of 
testaceous  inserts,  comprising  sixty 
species,  of  which  the  following  aie 
the  most  remarkable,  viz. 

1.  The  hortcnsis,  or  Commor» 
Garden  Snail,  abounds  inthisCoim- 
try.  It  is  covered  with  a  brown 
shell,  and  furnished  with  two  horns, 
containing  its  organs  of  sight,  which 
it  protrudes,  and  draws  in,  at  plea- 
sure. This  insert  is  remarkable  for 
the  viscous  traces  which  it  leavea. 
behind  in  its  covuse. 

^.  The 
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2.  The  pomatia,  or  Red  Garden 
Snail,  is  found  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  Kiirope,  whence  it  has  been  in- 
troduced into  Britain  ;  but,  at  pre- 
sent, it  inhabits  principally  the 
southern  counties.  It  differs  from 
the  Common  Snail  in  its  ver^-  deep, 
brown  colour,  which  approaches  to 
red. — ^This  species  has,  lately,  been 
employed  in  the  bleeding  piles  with 
uncommon  success  ;  fresh  insefts 
being  laid,  in  a  raw  state,  on  the 
diseased  part,  every  second  or  third 
hour. 

Snails  are  ver)'  mischievous  in 
gardens,  particularly  to  wall-fmit ; 
and,  though  they  are  preyed  upon 
by  numerous  insci-ts,  such  as 
•worms,  &c.  which  breed  both  in 
their  intestines  and  on  their  harks ; 
yet  they  are  in  some  places  so  nu- 
inerous,as  to  require  eti^edtual  mea- 
sures for  their  extirpation.  Hence, 
it  has  been  recommend  to  strew  the 
ground  with  lime  and  ashes ;  but 
the  most  certain  metliod  of  destroy- 
ing them,  consists  in  closing  every 
crevice  in  walls,  as  soon  as  these 
vermin  appear  in  damp  or  cloudy 
weather^  and  aftt;rwards  collecting 
them  by  the  hand.  Thus,  in  the 
course  of  two,  or,  at  the  farthest, 
three  years,  they  will  be  com- 
pletely exterminated. 

Snails,  however,  may  be  made 
subservient  too  onomical,  and  me- 
dicinal purposes.  It  is  well  kno\*u 
that  the  red  snail  forms  a  consi- 
derable article  of  food  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  other  Catholic  coun- 
tries, during  Lent.  These  inserts, 
indeed,  are  very  nourishing  ;  and, 
in  their  gelatinous  qualities,  bear 
great  resemblance  to  oysters  :  they 
have,  therefore,  been  deservedly 
recommended  in  hectic  and  con- 
sumptive cas*:s.  .,^See.vol.ii.  p.  50.). 
But,  in  order  to  ensure  tiaeir  bcncr 
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ficial  effe(5ts,  the  dose  prescribed  in 
the  page  above  cited,  should  be 
continued  for  one  or  two  months, 
or  even  for  a  longer  period,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances. 

SNAKE,  the  Common,  or  ('o- 
Itilrer  natr'u,  L.  a  native  reptile, 
which  is  often  found  in  bushy 
places,  and  in  banks,  near  waters. 
It  is  from  two  to  three,  and  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  often  ten  feet  in 
length  :  the  back  is  of  a  dusky  co- 
lour, and  the  belly  is  beautifully 
variegated  with  black  and  bluish 
stripes.  It  has  two  rows  of  smuU 
serrated  teeth,  and  is  perfectly 
harmless  j  being  destitute  of  the 
canine  teeth,  with  which  vipers 
and  other  venomous  serpents  are 
furnished.  It  produces  numerous 
e^gs,  generally  dropping  them  on 
dunghills,  where  they  are  hatched 
by  the  warmth  of  the  sun. 

The  common  snake  leeds  on 
small  insect-5,  frogs,  and  vegetable 
substances}  thu^  being  of  essential 
service  to  mankind  :  as>  it  devours 
considerable  numbers  of  tield  and 
harvest-mice. 

SNAKE- WREU,or  PoJifgoimm, 
L,  a  genus  of  plants  comprehending 
thirty-three  species,  ten  of  which 
are  natives  of  liritaiii :  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal,  namely  : 

1.  Tht  Hi/ dro  pi  per.     See  Wa- 

TBK-PEPPEB. 

2.  The  Persunria,  or  Spotted 
Snake-weed,  abounds  in  ditches, 
and  watery  situations  ;  though  it 
is  sometimes  found  in  corn  fields; 
where  It  flowers  from  the  month  of 
July  to  September.  This  species  is 
slightly  acid  and. astringent :  it  i.s 
eaten  by  goats,  sheep,  and  hor.ses, 
hut  refused  by  hogs  and  cows.— 
LinnjEUs  informs  us, that  woollen 
cloth,  previously  dipped  in  a  solu- 
tion ot  alum,    acquires  a  yellow 
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colour  from  a  clccoftion  of  this 
plant.  —  Dambolirney  obtained 
an  olive  colour. 

■3.  The  Bistorta.  See  Bistort 
the  Great. 

A.'Uh&viviparum.  See  Bistort 
the  Small. 

5.  The  Fagopyrum.  See  Buck- 
wheat. 

().  The  Corrvolcuhis.  SeeBucK- 
>s'HEAT  the  Climbing. 

7.  The  aviculare,  or  K\ot- 
GRASS  Snake -WEED,  is  found  on 
road-sides,  in  paths,  streets,  and 
corn-tiflds,  particularly  in  a  gra- 
Tcllv  soil :  it  flowers  from  A[)ril  to 
Odtober. — This  Sj-ecies  of  grass  is 
eaten  by  cows,  horses,  sheeji,  goats 
and  bogs  :  its  seeds  are  a  grateful 
fbod  to  small  birds  of  every  de- 
scription;  and  may  likewise  be 
employed  for  the  same  purposes  as 
those  of  Buck-wheat  (see  vol.  i. 
p.  376)  :  but  sheep,  feeding  on  the 
knot-grass  snake- weed,  become, 
according  to  Bechstei«j,  liable  to 
obstructions,  and  consequently  to 
putrid  diseases. 

SNAP-DRAGON,  or  Antirrhl- 
nmn,  L.  a  genus  of  plants  consist- 
ing of  lifty-three  species,  eleven  of 
which  are  indigenous  :  the  toliow- 
iug  are  the  principal  : 

1.  The  Eiatine,  or  Sharp-pointed 
Toad-fiax.     See  Fluellin. 

2.  Tht  Linaria.  SeeToad-Fx-AX, 

3.  The  viajus,  or  Greater 
Snap-dragon,  grows  on  old  walls, 
especially  on  the  cha  k-clitfs  near 
Dovxr  and  Gravesend,  where  it 
flowers  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July. — This  herb  was  formerly  in 
great  repute  among  the  supersti- 
tious ;  but,  at  present,  an  excellent 
Jamp-oil  is  expressed  from  its  seeds 
JQ  Germany. 

4.  The  Orontium,  Calf's-snout, 
or  Lesser  Snap-dragon,  thrives 
in  corn  and  turnip- fields,  and  bears 
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purplish  flowers  covered  with  a- 
yellow  down,  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August. — This  narcotic, 
poisonous  plant,  ought  to  be  care- 
fully extirpated. 

SNEEZE-WORT- YARROW, 
Bastard  Rellitory  or  Goose- 
tongue,  Achilla'a  Ptarm'ica,  L. 
a  native  perennial  plant,  growing 
in  raoistmeadowsandshady  places; 
flowering  in  July  and  August. — It 
is  eaten  by  horses,  cows,  goats, 
hogs,  and  sheep  : — the  roots  have 
a  hot  pungent  taste  5  the  leaves, 
when  dried  and  pulverized,  excite 
sneezing  ;  and  its  young  tops  af- 
ford a  sharp,  though  pleasant,  in- 
gredient in  spring  salads. 

SNEEZING,  a  convulsive  mo- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  breast, 
which  is  caused  by  the  irritation  of 
the  membrane  lining  the  nose  ;  by 
acrid,  pungent  matters  floating  in 
the  air ;  or  by  certain  drugs  deno- 
minated sternutaiories  or  errhines ; 
and  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
air  is  expelled  through  the  nostrils, 
witli  a  certain  loud,  hissing  reporL 

This  muscular  agitation  arises, 
either  from  external  or  internal 
siiamlants  :  in  the  former  case,  it 
is  occasioned  by  the  odour  of  snuiF, 
sweet-marjorura,  thyme,  &c.  in- 
haled through  the  nostrils  :  in  the 
latter,  it  is  induced  by  the  acri- 
mony of  the  lymph,  which  moist- 
ens the  nasal  membrane.  The 
matter  expelled  by  sneezing,  is  de- 
rived primarily  from  the  nose  and 
throat ;  a  maucus  being  continually 
exuded  into  those  parts  from  the 
pituitary  integument ;  and  secon- 
darily from  tlie  breast  and  lungs. 

Sneezing  may  be  advantageously 
excited  by  the  use  of  sternutatories, 
in  ceitain  afl:e6tions  of  the  head, 
eyes,  Sec.  or,  when  foreign  bodies 
have  accidentally  been  introduced 
into  tlie  nostrils  of  children  :  such 
remedies, 
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imiedies,  howev«M\,  ougiit  to  be 
resorted  to  with  caution ;  as  too 
frequent  a  repetition  of  that  con- 
vulsive ertbrt,will  eventually  weak- 
en the  sense  of  smelling,  or  induce 
bleedings  from  the  nose. 

SNIPE,  the  Common,  or  Scolo- 
puuc  galliiiago,  L.  a  bird  of  passage, 
of  which  there  are  more  than  forty 
varieties,  mostly  breeding  in  Eu- 
rope, and  subsisting  on  inserts. 
Some  of  these  wild-fowl  frequent 
moors,  others  delight  in  swampy 
bushes,  and  still  others  in  the  open 
fields.  The  two  first  classes  are 
•^  common  in  Britain,  especially  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  sometimes 
throughout  the  year.  I'iiey  seldom 
exceed  fonr  ounces  in  weiglit,  and 
are,  together  with  their  long  bill, 
from  10  to  12  inches  in  length  : 
the  breast  and  belly  are  white  ;  the 
back  is  covered  witli  long  feathers, 
beautifully  variegated  with  black 
and  reddish-brown  spots. 

Snipes  are  most  frequent  on  lofty 
mountains,  and  in  mtxirs,  bogs,  or 
marshy  situations ;  where  thty  con- 
htruit  thrir  nests  of  dried  grass, 
and  lay.  four  dusky  olive- coloured 
eggs.  They  may  be  tasi]y  taken, 
by  placing  in  their  haunts,  twigs  of 
birth  covered  with  bird-lime,  in 
rarious  directions  :  when  one  of 
tbe  birds  is  caught,  the  sportsman 
should  not  be  too  hasty  in.  remov- 
ing i  t  J  bi  cause  the  creature  will  feed 
with,  the  twig  beneath  its  wing,  and 
thus  decoy  numerous  other  snipes. 
But  the  most  usual  methods  of 
obtaiDing  these  birds,  are  by  meiins 
ef  nets,  and  by  the  gun,  in  liie 
months  of  November  or  Dtreui- 
ber,  being  then  very  fat :  and,  as 
they  always  move  against  (he  wind, 
the  fowler  ought  to  place  him- 
aelf  in  the  same  direction ;  because 
they  will  then  fly  towards  him, 
and    consequently   present  a  fair 
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mark,  at  which  he  may  aim  w  iui 
some  prospect  of  success. 

Sni{)es  possess  a  uiost  delicate, 
flavour;  on  account  of  whicli  they 
are  highly  esteemed  at  the  tables 
of  the  opulent ;  who  prefer  them 
to  partridges :  but,  as  tlie  former 
bird  is  eaten  together  with  its  in- 
testines, which  contain  many  stv- 
rrmlant  iosefts,  &:c.  it  has  been 
justly  supposed,  tint  the  frequent 
indulgence  in  such  food,  is  aj)t  to 
induce  the  g,ovl,  or  at  least  to  ac- 
celerate its  paroxysms. 

SNOW,  a  meteor,  which  i.s 
formed  by  the  congelation,  or 
freezing,  of  vapours  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Snow  differs  in  no  other  respe6t 
from  rain,  but  tliat  it  is  frozen  in  its 
descent  to  tlie  earth,  and  falls  in 
collective  masses  of  transparent 
wliiteness  :  these  are  known  undec 
the  name  ot\/iakes. — It  has  been 
erroneously  believed, that  snow  pos- 
sesses more  fertilizing  properties 
than  rain  ;  but  Uie  real  difference 
has,  by  Marsgkaf,  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  exceedingly  small.  It 
serves  to  defend  corn,  and  all  other 
vegetables,  from  the  severity  of 
wmter-fro.sls  ;  as  it  prevents  the  in- 
ternal heat  of  the  earth  from  being 
evolved  through  the  surface  oi  the 
land,  and  consequently  ameliorates 
the  soil.  The  plants,  being  thus 
sheltertd,  shoot  forth  in  the  spring 
with  renewed  vigour.}  and,  being 
cherished  by  the  genial  rays  of  tlio 
sun,  vegetate  witli  inci eased  luxu-' 
riaiice. 

SNOW-DROP,  tlie  Common, 
or  Fair-Maids-of-Feert-aey, 
Galanllais  vivalis,  L.  a  native  pe- 
rennial plant,  growing  in  orchardsi 
meadows,  and  the  sides  of  hcdges.j 
flowering  in  February  and  March. 

The  snow-drop  presents  a  beau* 

tiful  little  flower^  and  is.  chiefly  es« 
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teemed  on  account  of-  its  early  ap- 
pearance; adorning  the  garden, 
when  the  soil  is  covered  with 
snow  :  it  is  divided  into  rnree  VJ- 
lieties,  known  under  the  names  of 
iingle,  semi-do  ah  le,  and  dimble, 
which  differ  only  in  the  seasons  of 
their  flowering.  They  may  be 
easily  propagated  in  any  soil,  and 
will  multiply  exceedingly  by  off- 
sets from  the  roots. 

The  roots  of  the  snow-drop  may 
be  made  subservient  to  an  useful 
domestic  purpose:  Dr.  Darwin 
thinks  that,  if  they  were  dug  up  in 
the  winter,  and  prepared  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  they  might  atford  a 
nutritious  powder,  resemblinj§.-that 
of  SALEi'.  He  observes,  that  he 
once  boiled  a  few;  which  on  tast- 
ing them,  possessed  no  unpleasant 
flavour.  He  is  therefore  of  opi- 
nion, that,  if  prolific  seeds  could 
be  procured  from  this  plant,  it 
might  be  advantageously  cultivated 
for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Or- 
chis; a  conje(5lure  which  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  experiments  of 
Gj.EDiTscH,whoobtained  from  the 
roots  of  the  snow-drop,  an  ex- 
cellent starch. 

SNUFF,  a  well-known  prepa- 
ration, the  basis  of  which  is  to- 
iacco,  reduced  to  powder  ;  other 
matters  being  incorporated,  with  a 
view  to  impart  a  degree  of  pun- 
gency and  peculiar  odour. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task,  to 
enumerate  the  various  compounds 
that  have  been  introduced  to  the 
notice  and  patronage  of  the  public, 
in  different  countries:  hence  we 
shall  only  remark,  that  there  are 
three  principal  kinds  of  snuff,  which 
are  known  under  the  names  of 
granulated;  impalpable;  and  the 
bran,  or  the  coarse  part  remaining 
after  the  second  sort  has  been 
sifted. 
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The  pra61:ice  of  taking  snuff, 
though  less  detrimental  to  health, 
is  not  less  whimsical  than  that  of 
SMOKING  ;  for,  if  continued  to  ex- 
cess, it  occasions  such  a  co;nous 
discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nos- 
trils, as  will  eventually  impair  the 
sense  of  smell,  sometimes  even 
corrode  the  membrane  lining  the 
nose,  and  occasion  deep  ulcerations 
in  that  organ.  An  instance  occurs 
in  the  IransaSlions  of  the  Learned 
(ASia  EruditorumJ,  for  the  year 
1715,  of  a  person  who,  by  his  ex- 
travagant use  of  snuff,  at  length 
w^is  troubled  with  a  polypus  in  the 
aesophagus,  which  rendered  him 
unable  to  lake  any  nourishment, 
and  literally  starved  him. — An- 
other consequence  of  indulging  in 
this  singular  custom  is,  that  it  fre- 
quently affcAs  the  voice ;  for,  as  a 
kind  of  stricture  is  thus  induced  at 
the  base  of  the  nose,  which  com- 
municates its  inHuence  to  the  pa- 
late and  organs  of  speech,  the  vo- 
tary of  such  custom  is  consequently 
stimulated  to  take  additional  quan- 
tities, in  order  to  remove  the  ob- 
stru(5tion. 

The  fK-casional  and  moderate  use 
of  snuff,  however,  is  in  some  cases 
beneiicial.  Thus,  if  a  person  be 
subje6t  to  head-ach,  or  to  disease r 
of  the  eyes,  or  ears,  a  few  grains 
of  such  pov/der  will  often  afford 
speedy  relief,  in  consequence  of  in- 
stantaneous sneezing.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  would  advise  those 
who  know  the  satisfadion  of  clean- 
liness, to  avoid  as  long  as  possible, 
the  taking  of  snuff;  and  such  as 
are  liable  to  phthisical  complaints, 
hemorrhages,  or  internal  ulcers, 
should  be  particularly  cautious  j- as 
the  indulgence  of  this  prarace 
might,  to  them,  be  produ6live  of 
fatal  consequences. 

SOAL,  or  SojLS,    PleuronsBei 
solea. 
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solea,  li.  a  fish  that  abounds  on  the 
British  coasts,  and  is  of  various 
lizes ;  tliose  taken  on  the  western 
shores  >*'eighing  from  six  to  seven 
pounds  each  ;  wliiie  such  as  are 
caught  on  the  eastern  coast,  sel- 
dom exceed  one,  or  at  the  utmost, 
two  pounds  in  weight.  The  up- 
per part  of  its  body  is  of  a  deep- 
brown  colour,  and  the  belly  is  pcr- 
fedly  white. 

Thase  fish  are  Liken  by  means  of 
fraul-nets,  at  every  se:ison  Of  the 
year  ;  but,  by  the  1  and  2  Geo.  I. 
c.  18,  they  are  prohibited  to  b^ 
caught,  if  less  than  seven  inches  in 
length,  from  ilie  eye  to  tlie  tip  of 
the  tail. 

Soles  are  highly  esteemed  on  ac- 
count of  their  delicate  flavour ;  the 
facility  with  which  they  are  di- 
gested ;  and  the  rich  nutriment 
they  atford  :  these  good  qualities, 
however,  are  supposed  to  decrease 
in  proportion  to  their  larger  size. 
Hence,  the  most  diminutive  arc 
justly  preferred ;  but  they  ought 
to  be^dressed  as  soon  as  possible, 
because  their  delicacy  is  impaired 
by  keeping. 

SOAP,  a  *composition  of  fixed 
alkaline  salt,  in  a  state  of  combina- 
tion with  animal  or  vegetable  oil : 
it  is  sometimes  dry  and  hard,  at 
cthcri  sott  and  liquid  ;  being  ma- 
iiufa^lured  in  various  ways,  with 
and  without  beat  j  but,  as  these 
depend  on  the  same  principle,  we 
s!;all  state  only  tlie  common  me- 
tUiids, 

Adhere  large  quantities  of  soap 
are  to  be  formed,  heat  becomes  in- 
dispensable. For  this  purpose,  a  ley 
is  made  of  swia  and  quick-lime,  in 
the  proportion  of  four  parts  of  t;  e 
former  to  one  of  the  latter  j  and 
which  is  sutficiently  strong  to  bear 
an  cg'g.  Equal  parts  of  such  ley,  and 
of  some  tallow,  or  oil,  are  ne.\t  pour- 
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cA  into  a  cop]  er,  placed  over  agentld 
fire,  and  stirred  continually,  till 
they  begin  to  unite  ;  when  the  rest 
of  the  ley  is  added,  and  the  agita- 
tion continued,  till  the  ingredients 
be  completely  incorporated.  The 
mixture  is  next  cant  into  proper 
vessels,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a 
little  pulverized  chalk  is  spread,  to 
prevent  it  from  adhering  :  and,  in 
a  few  days,  the  soap  acquires  a 
sufficient  degree  of  consistence,  ta 
be  taken  out,  and  formed  into  ob- 
long square.s. 

Such  is  the  process  by  which 
tlie  various  kinds  of  soap  are  nia- 
nufadured  ;  the  only  difFercnce 
being  in  the  oils  employed  in  the 
composition.  Thus,  the  common 
hard  soap  is  prepared  from  the 
caustic  ley  above-mentioned,  with 
the  addition  of  tallow.  The  re- 
nice, Alicant,  or  Spanish,  Soap,  with 
olive-oil  ;  Green  Soap  with  that  of 
rape,  hemp,  or  linseed  ;  Black 
Soap  with  train-oil  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  ordinary  Soft  Soap  is  formed 
by  using  p(;l-ash  as  a  substitute 
foi  soda,  together  with  tiillow,  or 
train-oil  j  to  which  is  added  a  large 
quantity  of  common  salt. — ^Thc 
perfumed  compounds,  known  un- 
der the  names  of  Palm,  Violet,  Al- 
mond, or  other  Soaps,  are  prepar- 
ed in  a  sunilar  manner ;  the  oils 
of  such  vegetable  substances  being 
employed,  instead  of  those  of  the 
usual  kind. 

Tiie  vegetable  oils,  as  well  as  the 
fat  of  animals,  generally  consumed 
in  the  raauufai;ture  of  soap,  raising 
this  article  to  a  high  price,  ex- 
periments have  successtuUy  been 
made,  with  a  view  to  substitute 
Jish-oil.  I'he  only  objeiftion  to  its 
general  use,  is  a  disagreeable  smell, 
of  which  it  cannot  be  easily  di- 
vested.— With  a  similar  design, 
Ca.wiAL  has  proposed  to  employ 
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tv(Ml.  He  directs  f"  Annales  de  . 
Chimie,"'  vol.  21)  the  ley  to  be 
prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
made  boiling  hot ;  when  shreds  or 
rags  of  any  kinil  of  woollen  cloth 
aie  to  be  gradually  thrown  in,  and 
they  will  be  speedily  dissolved.— 
Fresh  portions  are  tlun  to  be  spar- 
ingly added  ;  the  mixture  must  be 
constantly  agitated  :  when  no  more 
of  the  woolly  substance  can  be  dis- 
solved, the  soap  will  be  ready  ; 
and,  when  cool,  is  lit  for  use.— 
This  compound  has  been  tried  in 
washing,  and  found  to  answer  the 
'^nine  purposes  as  common  soap  : 
>vt'  therefore  conceive,  it  might  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  that 
expensive  article.  In  numerous  fa- 
milies ;  provided  the  ra^^s  could  be 
obtained  in  sufficient  quantities,  and 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

As  various  frauds  are  praSlsed 
by  the  manufafturers, '  and  espe- 
cially by  the  retailers  of  soap,  by 
adding  ingredients  that  increase  its 
weight,  but  diminish  its  value,  we 
deem  it  our  duty,  to  give  a  few 
hints  for  detecting  such  imposi- 
tions. The  liquor,  generally  em- 
ployed lor  such  nefarious  purpose, 
is  a  strong  brine  made  of  common 
salt  and  water,  which  maybe  added 
to  soap  formed  of  tallow  (the  ingre- 
dient principally  used  in  the  manu- 
tiidtories  of  Britain),  without  ren- 
dering it  softer,  or  less  consistent. 
In  order  to  prove  this  adulteration, 
it  wiil  be  sufficient  to  expose  a 
piece  of  the  .suspe61ed  soap  to  the 
air,  for  several  days,  when  the  wa- 
ter will  evaporate,  and  the  quantity 
thus  fraudulently  added,  may  be 
accurately  ascertained,  by  the  di- 
minished weight  of  the  soap.  Se- 
veral other  methods  have  been 
contrived  for  corrupting  this  arti- 
cle, but  these  being  neither  so  lu- 
crative as  that  before  stated,  nor 
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generally  known,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  propagate  such  know- 
ledge. Hence,  we  shall  proceed  td 
review  the  principal  patents  that 
have  been  granted  to  speculators 
in  this  article ;  and  next  explain 
the  uses  to  which  soap  may  be  ap- 
plied. 

In  November,  179O,  Mr.  Sa- 
muel PuGH  obtained  a  patent,  for 
a  method  of  preparing  oils  for  ma- 
nufacturing hard  soap,  either  with, 
or  without,  tlie  aid  of  any  tallow,  or 
other  grease,  at  a  cheaper  than  the 
usual  rate.  His  process,  however, 
is  too  complex  to  be  understood, 
excepting  by  manufacturers :  the 
inquisitive  reader  will,  therefore, 
consult  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Reper- 
tory  of  Arts,  &c.  where  a  diffuse 
specification  is  inserted. 

In  July,  1800,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  John  Crook,  for 
a  method  of  making  soap,  by  means 
of  the  volatile,  mineral,  and  vege- 
table alkalies,  &c.  His  invention 
consists  in  extr3£l;iug  the  volatile 
alkali  from  urine,  either  by  distil- 
lation, or  in  its  raw  state ;  and  ren- 
dering it  caustic  by  means  of  un- 
slacked  lime,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pint  to  eight  of  raw  urine. 
These  are  poured  into  a  cask  for  6 
or  8  hoiu's,  when  the  clear  liquor 
is  drawn  off,  and  incorporated  with 
the  common  materials  for  making 
soap.  The  patentee  likewise  en)- 
ploys  such  alkaline  ley,  and  also 
the  raw  urine,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  ordinary  soap,  so 
as  to  impart  to  it  greater  clearness 
and  solidity.  He  farther  observes, 
that  such  urinous  lixivium  may  be 
profitably  applied  to  the  cleansing 
of  raw  goods  from  the  un6tuous 
matter  with  which  they  are  im- 
pregnated ;  by  boiling  the  liquor, 
and  causing  the  steam  that  arises 
from  the-  volatile  alkali  in  a  state  of 
vapour. 
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vapour^  to  pass  Into  cIdsc  ^ssds, 
in  which  siich  gf>oi5  ate  suspenc^eJ. 
S'-top  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
articles  in  domestic  ecnnOrAy  :   its 
iHes  in  vnrioiis  manufat'^res  re- 
quire no  description.    The  ashes, 
refuse,  6r  waste,  remainin*  after 
this  compound  is  made,  furnish  an 
excellent ftiflKj^/-^'.  (See  vol. i,  p.2f.) 
The  snds,  or  water,  in  which  soap 
has  been  dissolved,  are  of  great 
service  to  gardeners ;  as  they  ef- 
feftually  destroy  iksEctj  ia  hot- 
houses.   (See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  496, 
and  vol.  iii.  p.  232.)     Farther,  it 
appears  from  a  patent  granted,  in 
June,  I78O,  to  Mr.  Samuel  XJs- 
\viN,  and  which  is  now  expired; 
that  soa'p-sudi,  after  being  used  in 
scbweriog,  washing,  &c.  may  be 
rendered  sufficiently  strong  to  serve 
fhe  same  purposes,  repeatedly,  and 
even  for  the  re-ptdduBion  of  soap. 
Ite  dire6ts  any  quantity  6f  the  suds 
(when  rendered  useless  by  the  foul 
6r  grea.sy  matters  they  may  hold 
fn   .solution)   to  be  boiled  over  a 
hrisk    fire ;     in    consequence    of 
which,  a  saim  of  grease,  oil,  &c. 
will  rise  to  the  surface.   This  must 
be  saturated  or  dissolved,  by  the 
gradual  addition  of  pot-asli,  or  si- 
milar alkaline  salt;  the  whole  be- 
ing stirred,  till  the  scum  disappear. 
The  soap-suds,  thus  corre6ted,  are 
row  to  boil  for  two  hours,  when 
tlie  fire  must  be  discontinued,  in 
order  that  all  feculent  or  earthy 
particles  may  subside.     The  liquor 
will  then  be  found  sufficiently  pu- 
rified, and  may  again  be  empioyed 
for  scowering,  &c.  every  time  re- 
peating thepriiCessbeforedescri  bed. 
In  order  to  make  soap  of  such  r^Eii- 
jici  suds,  the  patentee  direfts  any 
quantity  to  be  drawn  off  into  shal- 
low vessels,   in  which  it  must  be 
evaporated  over  the  fire,  till  it  ac- 
quire a  due  consistence ;  and,  by 
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adding  the  usual  proportion  of  sea- 
salt,  the  mixture  will  become  bard, 
and  possess  all  the  properties  of  sa-*' 
lx>naceous  matter. 

Soap  is  also  of  considerable  utility 
in  medicine :  for  this  purpose,  how- 
ever, it  is  prepared  without  the  aid 
of  heat ;  the  ley  being  filtred  and 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  to  such 
a  degree,  that  a  phial  capable  of  hold- 
ing an  ounce  of  water,  wi^l  Contain 
one  ounce  and  21(3  grains,  or  near- 
ly \\  oz.  of  such  lixivium.  One 
psrt  of  the  latter  is  tlien  mixed 
with  two  parts  of  the  oil  of  sweet- 
almonds,  or  of  olives,  in  a  stone  ves- 
sel ;  the  ingredients  are  occasion- 
ally stirred  ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
a  we6k,  a  firm  white  soap  will  be 
obtained. — ^This  compound  is  re- 
pr.ted  for  its  efficacy  in  dispelling 
calculi,  or  stones,  in  the  hiunan 
body  ;  and,  when  dissolved  in  ale, 
it  has  with  advantage  been  admi- 
nistered in  the  jaundice.  Boer- 
Hawe  always  prescribed  it  with 
resinous  pills ;  as  it  contribuies  to 
decompose  them  in  the  stomach. 
But,  of  late  years,  soap  has  fallen 
into  disrepute,  and  is  now  seldom 
employed  in  medicine  >  though 
we  are  informed  by  M.  Bellot, 
that  soap-water  has  been  given, 
with  the  happiest  effeds,  to  per- 
sons bitten  by  mad  animals. 

There  are  numerous  vegetables, 
that  may  afford  proper  svbstitutes 
fnr  soap,  in  its  various  applications 
to  domestic  uses ;  but,  as  many  of 
these  have  already  been  pointed 
out ;  and  others  will  occur  in  the 
subsequent  pages ;  we  refer  the 
reader  to  our  General  Index  of  Re- 
ference. 

SOAP-EARTH,  or  Steatites,  L. 
a  species  of  fossil,  which  abounds 
in  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  and  the 
islands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lizard 
Point.    It  is  generally  of  a  white, 

or 
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or  grey  colour,  intermixed  with 
greenish  or  yellowish  shades ;  is 
composed  of  very  fine  particles;  of 
a  firm,  equal,  and  regular  texture  j 
and  is  very  heavy.  Its  surface  is 
smooth  and  glossy  ;  it  feels  soft 
and  greasy  ;  and  neither  melts  in 
the  mouth,  nor  adheres  to  the 
tongu,e,  or  stains  the  fingers. 

This  mineral  may  be  formed  in- 
to a  paste  witli  water,  which  is 
easily  worked  on  the  potter's 
wheel ;  and  if,  thus  manufactur- 
ed, it  be  exposed  to  an  intense 
heat,  it  becomes  so  hard  as  to  emit 
fire,  when  stricken  against  steel. 

The  soap-earth  possesses  simi- 
lar properties  with  FuUer's-eartb, 
and  is  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  cleansing  woollen  cloths  from 
grease :  it  does  not,  however, 
work  so  easily  as  clays  j  and,  when 
digested  with  vitriolic  acid,  it 
forms  a  salt  somewhat  resembling 
that  obtained  by  evaporating  Ep- 
soni-watcr. 

SOAP-WORT,  the  Commok, 
or  Bruisewort,  Saponaria  offici- 
nalis, L.  a  native  perennial,  grow- 
ing in  meadows  and  hedges  ;  flow- 
ering in  July  and  August. — The 
leaves  possess  a  disagreeable  bitter 
taste  :  if  bruised  and  agitated  with 
water,  they  produce  a  saponaceous 
froth,  which  may  serve  for  remov- 
ing greasy  spots  from  linen,  as  well 
as  woollen  cloths  ;  but  it  discharges 
no  colours. — The  roots  are  some- 
what pungent,  have  a  sweetish 
taste,  and  in  smell  resemble  those 
of  li(lQorice  :  a  strong  tincture  may 
be  prepared,  by  digesting  them  in 
rectified  spirits. — In  medicine,  this 
plant  is  now  exploded  ;  but,  in  do- 
mestic economy,  the  sap  expressed 
from  the  root,  stalk,  and  leaves, 
may  be  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  soap,  in  cleansing  raw  or  coarse 
cloth,  and  likewise  for  fine  linen, 
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In  the  washing  of  which,  it  will 
save  at  least  one-half  of  that  ex- 
pensive article,  otherwise  required, 
— Lastly,  the  admirers  of  winged 
insefts  may  catch  the  most  beau- 
tiful butterflies  on  the  flowers  of 
the  common  soap- wort,  which  are 
visited  by  them  during  twilight. 

SODA,  Fossil,  or  Mineral 
Alkali,  a  peculiar  salt,  which  is 
found  native  in  various  parts  of  the 
world ;  but,  as  the  quantity  thus 
obtained,  is  inadequate  to  its  exten- 
sive consumption,  various  methods 
have  been  devised,  for  procuring  it 
from  sea-salt;  and  also  by  the 
burning  of  the  salt-wort,  together 
with  other  saline  plants,  which 
grow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea-coast. 
— See  Barilla,  and  Fossil  Al- 
kali. 

Few  articles  are  of  greater  im- 
portance to  the  arts,  manufactures, 
and  domestic  economy,  than  soda. 
It  is  indispensably  necessary  for 
making  hard  soap ;  and  also  forms 
an  excellent  substitute  for  this  ar- 
ticle ;  as  four  ounces  of  the  for- 
mer, and  six  of  the  latter,  are  fully 
equal  to  10  ounces,  or  one  pound 
of  soap,  for  cleansing  14lbs.  of 
cloth,  by  hand ;  while  it  softens  the 
hardest  water  :  thus,  a  saving  will 
arise  in  the  expence  of  from  one- 
third  to  one-half,  accordingly  as 
that  operation  is  performed  by  the 
hand,  or  by  machines. — The  su- 
perior etfefts  of  soda  are  fully  evin- 
ced in  the  cleansing  ot  fleecy  ho- 
siery, flannels,  or  worsted  stock- 
ings ;  which,  when  managed  with 
warm  water,  soap,  and  pot-ash, 
acquire  an  unpleasant  odour,  and 
are  apt  to  shrink,  in  consequence 
of  the  rubbing,  particulaily  if  they 
be  immersed  in  cold  water :  where- 
as, by  using  the  fossil  alkali,  these 
inconveniencies  are  said  to  be  com- 
pletely avoided,    and  neither  the 
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quality  of  the  goods  will  be  im- 
paired ;  nor  tlie  hands  of  women, 
when  the  soda  is  judiciously  em- 
ployed, be  injured  in  ihc  same  man- 
ner, as  generally  happens  by  the 
common  ley. 

Fartlicr,  as  frequent  bathing 
or  washing  of  the  body  greatly 
conduces  to  health,  it  has  been  re- 
commended to  dissolve  a  small 
portion  of  soda  in  the  water  thus 
employed ;  or,  at  least  to  pass  a 
towel  wetted  with  a  solution  of  soda 
and  soap,  over  the  surface}  for  such 
practice  opens  the  pores,  and  re- 
juoves  the  disagreeable  odour  aris- 
ing from  profuse  perspiration  : — a 
similar  application  will  be  produc- 
tive of  equal  advantage  to  horses 
that  are  employed  for  racing,  post- 
ehaises,  or  other  purposes,  where 
great  exertions  arc  required. 

If  a  weak  solution  of  soda  be 
poured  into  foul  bottles  or  casks,  in 
•which  wine  has  been  kept  for  a 
considerable  time,  it  will  com- 
pletely dissolve  the  tartarous  crust 
that  is  formed  ou  their  inner  sur- 
face : — ^boot-tops,  saddles,  or  brj- 
<i!es,  may  with  such  liquid  be  ef- 
fc6tually  cleansed,  while  the  origi- 
nal colour  of  the  leather  is  pre- 
served. 

This  alkali  may,  likewise,  be 
employed  for  sweetening  kitehea- 
utensils,  and  particularly  for  re- 
moving grease  or  acids  from  copper 
vessels  J  because  these  concretions, 
when  suffered  to  remain,  form  a 
strong  poison,  and  may  be  produc- 
tive of  deleterious  etfe6ts.  In  a  si- 
milar manner,  it  may  be  used  for 
tin  and  iron  vessels,  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  rusty .  Lastly, 
as  the  utensils  of  the  dairy  are  apt 
to  acquire  an  acid,  disagreeable 
smell,  duriiTg  the  sanmier,  and  par- 
,  ticularly  after  a  tliunder-storm, 
though  every  attention  ^e  bestovr- 
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ed  on  them,  such  fetor  may  be 
comoletely  removed  by  a  stnal! 
portion  of  soda,  which  will  render 
the  milk-vessels  perfeftlv  sweet ; 
while  it  nentralixes  and  dispels  the 
acid  ferment  imbibed  by  the  wood, 
and  which  might  otherwise  taint 
the  milk. 

The  crystals  of  soda  are  not  lesS 
useful  in  a  medicinal  point  of  view. 
Thus,  a  solution  of  this  salt,  is  an 
excellent  gutgfe  for  cleaiising  the 
throat,  mouth,  and  gums,  both  in 
a  sound  and  in  a  diseased  or  ulce- 
rated state ;  while  it  whitens  the 
teeth  ;  and  dissolves  all  incrusta- 
tions that  may  be  formed  on  their 
surface,  without  injuring  their  ena- 
mel. And,  if  a  sfnall  quantity  of 
this  liquid  be  occasionally  sv^al- 
lowed,  after  washing  the  faucts,  it 
is  said  effe^ually  to  remove  a  fetid 
Ireath.  Soda  is,  in  many  instances, 
preferable  to  magnesia,  for  correft- 
ing  acidity  in  the  stomach ;  nay, 
it  is  even  asserted,  that  it  prevcnls 
the  gout,  gravel,  stone,  and  similar 
disorders  :  lastly,  if  the  fossil  alkali 
be  mixed  with  cream  of  tartar,  in 
the  proportion  of  14  parts  of  the 
former  to  12  of  the  latter,  it  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  mildest  laxatives; 
namely,  the  Rochelle  Salt. — See 
also  Glauber's  Salt. 

SOl'T-GRASS,  the  Mf.adott, 
or  HoLcus  lavatus,  L.  a  native  pe- 
rennial, growing  in  meadows  and 
pastures,  particularly  in  moist, 
light  situations :  it  flowers  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July.  This 
grass,  tliough  vegetating  late  in 
the  season,  is  very  produAive ;  but 
Is  not  much  relished  by  cattle :  it 
makes  a  soft,  spongy  hay,  that  is 
very  hurtful  to  horses;  which,  by 
eating  it,  become  affefted  with  a 
profuse  discharge  of  urine,  and 
general  weakness.  In  case  any  hay, 
obt'ained  from  this  vegetable,  be 
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accidentally  given  to  those  valua- 
ble animals,  an  immediate  change 
of  food  will  prevent  its  farther  ill 
€ffeas. 

As  the  stalks  of  the  meadow 
soft-grass  attain  a  height  of  from 
two  to  three  feet,  and  the  root  is 
eminently  calculated  for  consoli- 
dating loose  sandy  soils,  it  merits 
to  be  cultivated  in  such  situations. 

SOIL,  signifies  the  ground  or 
mould,  in  which  vegetables  grow; 
and  which  senses  as  a  reservoir  for 
receiving  and  dispensing  their  nu- 
triment. 

Having  already,  -under  the  ar- 
ticles Arable  Lan'd  ;  Land  ; 
Marsh;  Moor;  &c,  stated  the 
most  approved  methods  of  reno- 
vating or  restoring  exhausted  soils, 
and  of  converting  them  from  a 
«tate  of  nature ;  we  shall  now  com- 
municate a  few  hints,  by  which 
their  quality  may  be  ascertained. 

To  effeiS:  this  purpose,  Berg- 
man, FoRDYCE,  Kirwan,  and 
other  eminent  chemists,  have 
analyzed  the  constituent  parts  of 
different  soils,  namely;  carbon, 
4ime,  clay  and  siliceous  sand;  and, 
according  to  the  respeftive  por- 
tions of  these  ingredients,  they  con- 
ceive that  the  relative  fertility  of  soils 
might  be  determined.  But,  as  such 
analysis  is  very  inaccurate  and  un- 
certain, Dr.DAR WIN  proposes  todry 
a  few  pounds  of  different  soils,  in 
the  same  temperature  :  when  their 
moisture  is  evaporated,  they  must 
be  weighed,  and  exposed  to  a  red 
heat.  As  carbon  is  a  principal  in- 
gredient in  calcareous  earths,  he 
oonjeftures,  that  the  soil  which 
•loses  the  greatest  portion  of  its 
weight,  is  the  most  fertile;  because 
•the  carbonic  matter,  being  the  prin- 
cipal nutriment  of  plants,  will  be 
Vlissipated  m  the  flame. 

Another  mode  of  examining  the 
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fertility  of  soils  Is,  by  calculating 
tlieir  specific  gravity,  when  dried 
at  equal  distances  from  the  fire,  in 
bladders  furnished  with  small  aper- 
tures ;  and,  after  immersing  thena 
in  water,  by  accurately  observing 
the  difference  between  their  respec- 
tive weights,  both  in  thnt  fluid  and 
in  the  air.  But  the  most  certain 
criterion,  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  land,  is  afforded  by  attends 
ing  to  the  growth  and  colour  of  the 
vegetables  spontaneously  produced ; 
and  which  in  some  measure  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  soil  beneath 
tlieir  roots.  Thus,  the  Fox-glove, 
and  Sandwort,  abound  in  sandy 
situations;  the  Brook-lime,  and 
some  species  of  Cresses,  in  moist 
ground ;  the  Corn  Saw-wort,  or 
Way-thistle,  indicates  a  good,  as 
the  Dock  shews  an  inferior,  soil. 
Many  plants  might  be  added  to 
this  list ;  but,  we  shall  conclude 
with  remarking,  that  if  an  accurate 
Geographical  Catalogue  of  such 
vegetables,  as  grow  in  particular 
situations,  were  published  in  every 
country,  It  would  be  of  great  ser- 
vice, in  ascertaining  the  degree  of 
fertility,  as  well  as  tlie  nature  of 
different  soils. 

Soiling.  See  vol.  i.  p.  463, 
SOLOMON's-SEAL,the  S  weet- 
SMELLING,  or  Couvallaria  Poly- 
gonatum,  L.  a  native  perenni^, 
whichgrowsin  mountainous  woods, 
and  the  fissures  of  rocks,  principally 
in  the  county  of  York  :  it  flowers 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June. — 
This  vegetable  is  eaten  by  sheep 
and  goats,  but  is  refused  by  horses, 
hogs,  and  cows. — Its  roots  consist 
of  a  pulpy,  tuberous,  white,  sweet, 
and  mucilaginous  substance:  in 
times  of  scarcity,  they  have  been 
converted  into  a  wholesome  bread; 
and  are  always  used  for  that  pur- 
pose, by  thelowpr  classes  in  Swbden 
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and  Russia :  a  good  starch  may  like- 
wise be  extratted  from  them  j  and 
the  expressed  juice,  being  some- 
what acrid,  serves  as  a  cosmetic,  or 
a  lotion  tor  piraples,  &c. — The 
young  shoots  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
the  following  species,  may,  in  the 
spring,  be  eaten  like  asparagus. 

SQLOMONs-SEAL,  tl>e Com- 
mon, or  Co/wallaria  multifiora,h. 
is  also  perennial ;  grows  in  woods 
and  thickets  :  and  flowers  in  May 
or  June,  This  plant  is  eaten  by 
cows,  goats,  and  sheep;  it  possesses 
tlie  properties  of  the  preceding,  but 
in  an  inferior  degree ;  and  to  which 
it  bears  so  close  a  resemblance,  that 
it  can  be  distinguished  only  by  its 
smaller,  white  flowers,  tipped  with 
green;  whereas  those  of  the  former 
are  larger,  though  less  in  number, 
and  white,  with  a  green  line  run- 
ning down  each  segment. 

Sooju.    See  Soy. 

SOOT,  a  volatile  powder,  of  a 
deep  black  colour,  and  an  extremely 
bitter  taste  :  it  arises  from  burning 
wood,  coal,  or  other  fuel ;  or, 
more  stri6tly  speaking,  from  the 
smoke  condensed,  and  deposited  at 
the  sides  of  diimnies. 

Considerable  quantities  of  soot 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
sal  ammoniac ;  and  also  by  dyers, 
for  imparting  a  fawn  colour  to 
■wool. — (See  vol.  ii.  p.  207).  But 
the  principal  advantage  derivedfrom 
it,  is,  when  used  as  a  manure  for 
cold,  moist,  and  clayey  meadows, 
and  pastures ;  as  it  is  of  a  warm 
ameliorating  natuYe ;  alFords  nou- 
rishment to  grass  ;  destroys  noxious 
Inserts  ;  protcdts  the  crop  fjom 
chilling  rains ;  and  prevents  the 
growth  of  MOSS.  The  quantity 
varies  in  different  counties,  from  15 
to  25,  and  even  40  bushels  per 
acre;  but  it  ought  to-be  strewed 
on  the  land  during  tlic  winter,  and 
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in  calm  weather,  so  that  the  sub- 
sequent vernal  rains  may  wash  it 
into  the  soil :  for,  if  its  distributiou 
be  delayed  till  the  end  of  February, 
or  the  beginning  of  March,  the 
great  heat  then  evolved,  will  afttct 
tlie  tender  shoots  of  the  grass,  and 
occasion  a  temporary  check  to  its 
vegetation.  Some  circums{)e6tion, 
however,  is  required,  tliat  the  soot 
be  genuine ;  as  the  chimney- 
sweepers frequently  mix  with  it 
flnely-sifted  coal-ashes  ;  in  order 
to  increase  the  bulk  ;  but  tliis  fraud 
may  be  easily  detected,  by  the 
grittiness  and  uncommon  weight  of 
the  soot. 

Sorb.  See  Servicr-tree. 

SoKE-THROAT,    See  QuiNSY. 

SORREL,  the  Common,  or 
SoRKEL-i>ocK,  llumex  Acetosus-, 
L.  a  native  perennial,  growing  ia 
meadows  and  pastures,  where  it 
flowers  in  the  month  of  June.— 
This  vegetable  is  eaten  by  horses, 
cows,  goats,  sheep  aiid  swiiie. — 
It  is  cultivated  in  France  and  Bri- 
tain, for  culinary  purposes  ;  as,  in 
tlie  former  country,  its  leaves  are 
a  frequent  ingredient  in  soups,  and 
also  eaten  in  salads ;  in  tlie  latter, 
they  are  esteemed  for  their  cooling 
properties,  because  tliey  tend  to 
allay  tliirst;  to  promote  the  urinary 
discharge ;  and,  when  boiled  in 
whey,  they  afford  a  palatable  drink 
to  persons  labouring  under  inflam- 
matory fevers. — In  Ireland,  the 
sorrel-leaves  are  used  by  the  lower 
classes,  both  as  a  kind  of  sauce  to 
flsh,  and  also  with  milk :  they 
possess,  however,  a  very  austere, 
acid  taste,  when  raw,  insomuch  as 
to  divest  the  teeth  of  tlieir  enamel ; 
hence  they  should  not  be  eaten 
by  those  whose  stomach  abounds 
in  acidity. 

Tlie  seeds  of  this  vegetable  were 
formerly  used  in  medicine;   but 
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are  at  present,  according  to  Hedin, 
employed  by  the  Swedes  amon^ 
their  bread-corn,  and  reduced  to 
flour  ;  nay,  the  inhabitants  of  Ca- 
lelia  convert  them  into  bread,  with- 
out any  addition. — Its  roots  have 
an  austere,  bitterish,  taste,  and  are 
chiefly  valuable  to  tanners  5  and  also 
for  the  red  tinge  whioh  they  yield, 
after  having;,  been  drit-d  and  boiled. 
On  adding  alum  to  this  decocStion, 
painters  prepare  a  fine  red  colour, 
but  which  is  useless  in  dyeing.— 
J3oERHAAVE  obtained  from  the 
juice  of  the  Sorrel-dock,  an  essen- 
tial  salt,  resembling  that  of  lemons. 

SORREL,  the  Sheep's,  or  Dock, 
Rumex  AcetoseUa^  L.  is  also  a  native 
perennial,  which  grows  in  sandy 
meadows,  pastures,  and  gravel- 
walks  :  it  flowers  in  May  and  June. 
— ^The  stalks  of  tliis  plant,  which 
affords  a  wholesome  food  for  sheep, 
seldom  exceed  12  inches  in  height ; 
it  deserves,  however,  to  be  men- 
tioned, that  cows  partaking  of  tl>e 
Sheep's  Dock,  yield  a  milk  tinged 
with  blood, 

SORREL,  tlie  Common  Wood, 
Sour  Trefoil,  or  Cuckow- 
Bread.  Oxalis  Acetosella,  L,  ano- 
ther native  perennial, which  abounds 
in  woods,  shady  hedges,  and  on 
heaths  ;  it  flowers  in  the  month  of 
April. — This  vegetable  is  eaten  by 
goats,  bogs,  and  sheep  ;  but  is  not 
relislied  by  cows,  and  is  refused  by 
horses.  Its  purple  leaves  }  ield,  on 
expression,  a  gratefully  acid  juice, 
which  has  been  beneficially  used 
in  scorbutic  eruptions  :  and,  if  such 
juice  be  properly  clarified,  evapo- 
rated, and  deposited  in  a  cool  place, 
it  will  p^-oduce  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  acid  crystals,  which  may  be 
employed  for  removing  iron-moulds 
from  li  nen-cloth ;  and  which  are  sold 
under  the  name  c^  Essential  Salt 
of  Lemons.— Axi  infusion  of  the 
kaves  makes  a  palatable  diet-drink 
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in  ardent  fevers  j  and,  on  being 
boiled  in  milk,  they  form  an  agree- 
able whey.  They  have  also  been 
successfully  applied  to  scrophulous 
ulcers,  when  rolled  in  a  cabbage 
leaf,  and  digested  in  warm  ashes, 
till  they  were  reduced  to  a  pulp.— . 
But  the  most  easy  and  efficacious 
way  of  preserving  these  leaves,  is 
that  of  converting  them  into  a  kind 
ofconeerve,  with  the  addition  of 
double  their  weight  of  sugar  ;  m 
which  form,  they  are  an  excellent 
substitute  for  lemons,  and  may  be 
given  with  advantage  in  all  putrid 
and  other  fevers,  where  antiseptics 
are  indicated. 

SOUP,  a  strong  decov9:lon  of 
beef,  veal,  or  other  animal  sub- 
stances; and  wiiich  is  generally 
seasoned  with  aromatic  vege- 
tables, pepper,  or  similar  heating 
spices. 

Soups  form  a  principal  article  at 
the. tables  of  the  luxurious;  being 
generally  served  as  a  first  comse  j 
though  sometimes  they  constitute 
the  whole  dinner  of  those  who  are 
less  opulent,  under  the  mistaken 
notion,  that  such  liquid  is  more 
wholesome,  and  easy  of  digestion, 
than  solid  meat.  Sec  vol.  i.  pp. 
364-5.  Such  dishes  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  given  with  great  cau- 
tion to  convalescents ;  as  the  large 
proportion  of  spices,  wines,  and 
other  stimulating  articles  that  enter 
into  the  composition  of  soups,  can- 
not fail  to  oppress  the  stomach,  to 
irritate  the  system,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  to  occasion  3  relapse. 

Portable-soup  is  a  kind  of  cake 
formed  of  concentrated  broth; 
which,  being  divested  of  all  fat, 
while  t'ne  putrescent  parts  of  the 
meat  have  been  evaporated  by 
boiling,  is  reduced  to  a  gelatinous 
consistence,  resembling  that  of 
glue.  This  composition  may  be 
presei-vcd,  in  a -dry  place,  for  three 
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or  four  years :  it  is  recommended, 
on  account  of  its  nutritive  quali- 
ties, by  Sir  John  Pringle,  and 
may  prove  of  essential  service  on 
long  sea-voyages  j  as  it  requires  to 
be  eaten  with  a  large  pro{)ortion  of 
vegetables  5  and  thus,  in  some  mea- 
sure, prevents  the  attacks  of  that 
scourge  of  mariners,  the  sea-scurvy. 
— Wlien  portable  soup  is  to  be 
cooked,  it  will  be  advisable  to  put 
half  or  a  whole  ounce  of  this  sub- 
stance into  a  vessel  containing  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  which  must 
then  be  placed  over  the  fire,  and 
continually  agitated  with  a  spuon, 
till  it  be  perl"e6tly  dissolved  :  tlius, 
it  will  form  an  excellent  and  nou- 
rishing liquid  j  requiring  no  other 
seasoning,  but  a  Uttle  common  salt. 
SouTHEBN-woor),the  Common: 
See  MuGwoRT,  the  Common. 

Southern-wood,  the  Sea:  See 
Wormwood,  the  Sea. 

SOW-BREAD,  or  Cyclamen  Eu- 
ropium, L.  an  exotic  plant,  some- 
times cultivated  in  the  gardens  of 
the  curious.  There  are  five  species 
of  this  diminutive  herb,  each  of 
which  produces  several  varieties  ; 
all  bearing  beautiful  fragrant  white, 
teddish,  purple,  or  flesh-coloured 
flowers. 

All  the  species  cf  the  sow-bread 
may  be  propagated  by  their  seeds  j 
and  the  respettive  varieties,  by  di- 
viding their  roots  :  they  require  a 
TigLt,  dry  soil;  and  to  be  planted 
in  borders  of  walks :  in  case  of  se- 
vere frost,  tl;e  plants  should  be 
sheltered  by  mats. 

In  a  fresh  state,  the  root  of  the 
sow-bread  has  an  extremely  acrid 
and  burning  taste;  but,  when 
dried,  it  is  almost  totally  divested  of 
such  property.  It  is  recommend- 
ed as  an  errhine  ;  or  to  be  form- 
ed into  cataplasms,  for  discussing 
scirrhous  and  scroph ulcus  tumors. 
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Internally  taken,  itoperates  sIow)f , 
though  with  great  virulence,  as  h. 
purgative  ;  and  is  apt  to  inflame 
the  fauces  and  intestines  :  but, 
when  roasted  in  embers,  it  may  be 
eaten  with  safety. — In  Germany, 
an  ointment  is  prepared  from  these 
roots,  which  serves  the  useful  pur- 
pose of  relieving  costiveness,  when 
rubbed  on  the  abdomen. 

If,  however,  the  root  of  the 
sow-bread  should  have  been  in- 
advertently swallowed,  or  eaten 
among  other  vegetables,  it  will  be 
advisable  either  to  take  an  imme- 
diate emetic  :  or,  if  some  time  have 
elapsed,  to  drink  large  portions  of 
oily  and  mucilaginous  liquors,  such 
as  the  solutions  of  mutton-suet  in 
milk,  of  gum-arabic,  salep-pow- 
der,  and  similar  demulcents. 

SOW-THISTLE,  or  Sonchus, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants  forming  13 
species,  four  of  which  nre  indige- 
nous :  the  principal  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  The  olcraceus,  or  Common 
Sow-thistle,  grows  on  cultivat- 
ed ground,  dunghills,  and  in 
hedges  ;  its  yellow  flowers  appear 
from  June  till  August. — ^The  leaves 
of  this  troublesome  weed  are  the 
favourite  food  of  hares  and  rab- 
bits ;  tliey  are  likewise  dressed  arid 
eaten  among  other  culinary  herbs. 
Tlie  roots  have  occasionally  been 
converted  into  bread.  —  Sheep, 
goats,  and  swine,  devour  this  ve- 
getable, but  it  is  not  relished  by 
horses. 

2.  The  an>ensis,Co'Rs  or  Trek 
Sow-Thistle,  is  perennial,  thrives 
in  clayey  corn-fields,  and  on  ditch- 
banks,  where  it  blows  in  August. — 
It  is  remarkable,  that  tlie  flowers  of 
this  plant  follow,  in  a  regular  mari- 
ner, the  course  of  the  sun. — Coxa's 
and  goats  eat  this  species,  of  which 
horses    are    exccediiTgly    fond.— . 

Becb»- 
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JBec^stein  remarksj  that  the 
young  shoots  of  the  Corn  Sow- 
thistle,  when  cut  out  in  the  spiiug, 
a«d  mixed  with  bran,  aiFord  an  ex- 
cellent food  for  cattle  and  swine, 

3.  The  palustris,  or  Mabsh 
fiow-TniSTiE,  grows  in  watery 
places,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
wliere  it  attains  the  lieight  of  from 
*ix  to  ten  feet ;  flowering  in  July 
and  August. — While  young,  this 
plant  furnishes  noiwishing  lood  for 
cattle  :  hence  it  deserves  to  be  cul- 
tivated in  swampy  meadows. — Its 
flowers,  like  those  of  all  the  this- 
tles, are  visited  by  bees. 

SOWING,  is  the  a£t  of  commit- 
ting the  seed  of  vegetables  to  tlic 
earth,  in  order  to  obtain  a  future 
crop. 

This  operation  is  performed  ei- 
ther in  the  Bko&d-c/vst  method, 
or  by  Drilling  :  but,  having  al- 
ready stated  the  respeftive  advan- 
tages attending  botli,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  vol.  i,  pp.  359-O0,  and 
vol.  ii,  pp.  106-82. 

The  most  important  objedts  in 
sowing  are;  1.  To  commit  the 
seed  to  the  ground,  at  as  early  a 
period  of  the  season  as  the  nature 
of  the  grain,  and  the  situation  of  the 
soil,  will  admit ;  and,  2.  To  place 
«vevy  seed  at  a  proper  depth,  and 
distance  from  each  other.  Due 
regard  to  the  former  circumstance 
will  be  attended  }f.'ii\\  great  profit, 
particularly  is  the  cultivation  of 
turnips  ;  as  dxx  early  harvest  will 
not  only  thus  be  obtained  ;  but  the 
roots  will  also  be  protected  from 
the  depredations  of  the  fly. 

Some  agriculturists  strongly  re- 
commend to  "  sow  dry,  and  set 
wet  i"  but,  where  the  soil  has  been 
newly  turned  by  the  spade.  Dr. 
Dauwik  justly  remarks,  that  no 
bad  consequence  can  result  from 
hoviiug,  in  general,  during   rainy 
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weather-  such  method,  however, 
ought  to  be  adoptexl  with  cauticai 
ouclai/soils  (seeCLAY-i..4.Ni))  that 
are  much  softened  by  long-conti- 
nued rain  ;  because,  if  the  seed  be 
put  into  holes,  and  a  dry  season 
follow,  the  water  will  neceesarily 
evaporate,  and  an  impenetrable 
crust  will  be  formed  on  the  sur- 
face, by  the  selling,  or  running  to- 
gether, of  the  clay.  But  tliis  acci- 
dent may,  in  some  measure,  be 
prevented,  by  sowing  in  the  au- 
tumnal months,  during  raoist  wea- 
ther.— See  also  Si;i;d. 

SOY,  or  Sooju,  a  species  Qf 
liquid  condiment,  which  is  im- 
ported from  Indin,  and  is  used  as  a 
sauce  for  lish.  It  is  prepared  frptn 
the  leguminov.s  fruit  of  the  Soja 
(Dolidios  soja,  L.)  a  native  of  Ja- 
pan. 

The  pods  are  first  boiled,  ti^l 
they  become  soft ;  when  equal  parts 
of  tliem,  and  of  muggi  (wheat  qv 
barley  that  has  been  coarsely 
ground),  are  thoroughly  mixed- 
This  preparation  is  then  kept  in;a 
close  vessel,  and  a  warm  r>lace,  ft^r 
twenty-four  hourSj  in  order  to  fer- 
ment ;  aftcrr  which,  the  mass  is  put 
into  a  pot,  and  covered  witli  a 
large  [wrtion  of  common  salt,  whep 
twovieasuresanA  a  half  of  water  are 
poured  over  the  whole.  The  com- 
pound is  stirred,  once  at  the  leasJ, 
evcj-y  day,  for  the  spiice  of  two  pr 
three  months ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  it  is  tiltred  3  the  ex- 
pressed liquor  being  preserved  in 
wooden  vessels.  Fresh  water  is 
next  added  to  the  same  niass  ; 
which,  after  stirring  it  occasionjvlly 
for  several  days,  is  at  length  strain- 
ed ;  and  the  liquor,  tlough  of  a^i 
inferior  kind,  liius  rendered  fit  for 
use. 

Soy  possesses  a  strongly  salij^e 
.  taste,  but  has  only  a  slight  aroipa- 
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tic  flavour:  it  is  chiefly  used  at 
the  tables  of  the  luxurious  ;  and  is 
one  of  those  artificial  stimulants  of 
the  palate,  which  deserves  no  com- 
mendation, especially  for  vitiated 
or  relaxed  habits, 

SPA-WATER,  a  chalybeate 
mineral  fluid,  which  arises  from 
numerous  springs,  and  particularly 
from  that  of  Pouhon,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Spa,  in  Flanders. 

This  liquid,  when  first  drunk, 
possesses  the  remarkable  property 
of  inducing  a  slight  degree  of  in- 
toxication. It  is  preferable  to  com- 
mon water }  as  it  more  efi'eduaHy 
allays  thirst,  especially  in  febrile 
complaints,  which  are  accompauied 
with  foulness  and  dryness  of  the 
throat  and  fauces  :  it  is  also  very 
refreshing,  after  the  stomach  has 
been  debilitated  by  excess,  or  in- 
temperance. 

The  Spa-water  affords  relief  in 
numerous  complaints,  especially 
those  of  the  alimentary  canal  j  in 
diarrhoea,  and  other  obstruftions ; 
as  it  restores  the  healthy  adion  of 
the  parts,  while  it  promotes  the 
usual  secretions. 

The  dose  varies  according  to  the 
age  and  strenfi;th  of  the  patient :  it, 
however,  seldom  exceeds  half  a 
pint,  which  is  repeated  three  or 
four  times,  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
But,  if  the  water  be  taken  with  a 
view  to  produce  laxative  efFefts,  it 
■will  be  proper  to  conjoin  it  with 
small  portions  of  Rochelle  salt,  or 
similar  gentle  aperients. 

SPADE,  a  well-known  imple- 
ment, which  is  principally  employ- 
ed in  horticulture. 

The  bit,  or  blade  of  this  tool,  is 
composed  '.vholly  of  iron,  being 
about  8  or  9  inches  broad,  and  a 
foot  in  length  :  the  upper  part  is 
flat }  and,  and  in  the  centre,  there 
is  a  hole  ox  socket,  in  which  is  in- 
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sertcd  a  handle  or  shaft,  being  l| 
inches  in  diameter,  and  about  3 
feet  long.  It  is  employed  for  stir- 
ring and  dressing  the  ground  ;  the 
labourer  thrusting  it  in,  to  the 
depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  nature  of  the  soil 
may  require. 

The  English  spades,  in  general, 
are  well  calculated  for  hcivy  garden 
soils  J  but,  as  there  are  many  situn- 
tions,  especially  those  abounding 
in  sand  and  gravel,  which  might 
be  more  easily  managed  with  a  tool 
of  a  different  shape,  we  have  pro- 
cured the  following  Cut,  that  re- 
presents the  spade  employed  in 
Tuscany,  and  the  northern  parts 
of  Italy. 


It 
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It  consists  of  an  iron  spear,  which 
IS  somewhat  concave,  being  also 
■longer,  and  thicker,  than  the  imple- 
ment used  in  Britain  :  instead  of 
the  workman  setting  his  foot  on  the 
top  of  the  blade,  he  places  it  upon 
a  piece  of  wood  which  crosses  the 
shaft,  three  or  four  inches  above 
such  blade  ;  though,  we  conceive, 
the  distance  need  not  exceed  one 
or  two  inches. — The  manner,  in 
■which  this  implement  is  used,  va- 
ries in  different  places.  Thus,  at 
Geneva,  it  is  thrust  into  the  soil, 
perperidiailarly  ;  at  Pescia,  the 
earth  is  divided  horizontally ,  or  at 
least  in  a  slanting  dire<ition  5  so  that 
the  mould  is'  thrown  to  a  greater 
distance  before  the  labourer.  The 
peasants  of  that  country,  indeed, 
have  an  excellent  mode  of  using 
the  spade,  without  undergoing  too 
great  fatigiie  :  it  consists  simply  in 
supporting  and  liftingup  the  handle 
oftheimplement  (after  it  has  entered 
the  soil)  on  the  knee  ;  by  which 
means  they  are  enabled  to  pene- 
trate to  a  greater  depth,  and  con- 
sequently to  bring  up  a  larger 
quantity  of  earth  to  the  surface. 

SPANIEL,  or  Catiis  avkularius, 
a  valuable  species  of  the  dog-kind, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  bred  in  Spain. 

Spaniels  are  divided  into  three 
varieties,  namely,  1.  Starters,  or 
Pointers,  from  their  use  in  starting 
game  ;  2.  Sellers,  which  are  em- 
ployed only  for  the  net;  and  3. 
IValer-spaniels,  which  are  of  ser- 
vice in  recovering  lost  game,  or 
fetching  it  out  of  the  water.  These 
animals  are  of  various  sizes,  and 
colours  ;  but  the  black  sorts  are 
held  in  the  greatest  estimation,  on 
account  of  their  superior  scerU  : 
next  are  the  pied  or  spottedspaniels ; 
and  ihose,  which  are  of  a  plain 
Jjver-colour,  are  reputed  to  be  tlie 
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best  swimmers.  The  external  ap- 
pearance, however,  is  an  uncertain 
guide  by  which  to  ascertain  the 
relative  qualities  of  tliese  sagacious 
animals;  as  their  excellence  princi- 
pally depends  on  the  manner  ia 
which  they  have  bet-n  trained. — - 
Every  species  of  dogs  being  subject 
to  various  disorders,  of  which  we 
have  already  treated,  the  readtr  is 
referred  to  vol.ii.  pp,  151-52. — See 

also  M.\NGE. 

SPAR,  the -PoNDEROirs;  Ba- 
rytcs ;  or  heavy  earth,  a  name  given 
to  a  fosiil  naturally  combined  with 
the  sulphuric  or  carbonic  acids,  and 
found  in  different  parts  of  England, 
particularly  in  tlie  counties  of  York 
and  Derby, 

This  mineral  is  raanufaftured 
into  vases,  and  other  ornaments  for 
chimney-pieces ;  but  its  principal 
use  in  domestic  economy,  having 
been  already  stated,  vol.  iii.  p. 4/5, 
M-e  shall  only  remark,  that  the  pon- 
derous spar  may  be  procured  in  a 
very  pure  state,  for  ined'idnal  pur- 
poses, by  the  process  which  Ya  tr- 
ttUF.LiN  and  FoujiCKOY  Iiavc 
adopted;  and  a  translation  of  which 
has  been  given  in  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's Journal  of  Natural  Philosn- 
pky,  ike.  vol.  i.  p.  535. — It  would, 
however,  be  hazardous  to  mention 
the  disorders,  and  doses,  in  which 
this  poucrful  remedy  isenjpioyed: 
hence  parents  should  not  suffer 
children  to  use  the  pidure-frames, 
egg-stands,  and  other  trinkets  made 
ot  Derbyshire  spar,  by  way  ot'play- 
ihifiii^s. 

SrAKAGus.     See  A3Par.\gus. 

SPARROW,  the  Common,  or 
Domestic,  Fringilla  do>neslica,h. 
a  well-known  bird,  which  abounds 
in  Britain,  particularly  in  the  vici- 
nity of  villages  and  towns. 

Sparrows  construct  their  nest 
beneath  the  eaves,  aud  in  the  holes 

of 
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of  walls,  roofs,  especially  in  those 
of  willoAv-trees,  where  they  lay 
five  or  six  eggs  of  a  pale-reddish 
colour,  spotted  with  brown.  These 
birds  are  very  crafty,  and  voraci- 
oiisj  committing  great  depredations 
in  corn-fields,  where  they  partake 
of  every  species  of  grain  :  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  also  useful,  by 
devouring  numerous  worms,  in- 
serts, and  particularly  the  green 
caterpillar.  But,  in  situations  where 
sparrows  are  very  troublesome  from 
their  numbers,  they  may  be  easily 
taken,  by  constructing  a  trap  of 
unpeelcd  oziers,  about  two  feet  in 
diameter,  nine  inches  deep ;  and 
resembling  in  its  form  a  Jhh-pot. 
The  tunnel  is  somewhat  disked, 
having  an  inverted  cone  inthc  cen- 
tre, which  extends  to  within  the 
space  of  one  inch  from  the  bottom 
of  such  basket ;  the  opening,  form- 
ed by  the  points  of  the  twigs,  being 
an  inch  in  diameter.  This  trap 
must  be  baited  with  wheat,  or 
other  grain  ;  and,  when  the  birds 
have  entered  through  the  internal 
aperture  of  the  cone,  they  cannot 
escape. 

For  the  proteftion  of  fields,  gar- 
dens, and  especially  of  wall-fruit, 
from  these  predatory  birds,  w^e  can 
suggest  the  followii  g  expedient. 
Slips  or  pieces  of  spangle-metal 
(plate-foil)  six  inches  long,  and 
three  broad,  should  be  suspended 
on  long  poles  by  means  of  strings, 
about  half  a  yard  in  length,  and 
fastened  to  the  top :  by  the  agi- 
tation of  the  wind,  they  wi.l  occa- 
sion a  continual  crackling  noise, 
•w  hich  is  so  terrifying  to  spaiTow^s, 
•that  they  will  not  venture  to  ap- 
proach the  vicinity  of  such  scare- 
crows :  in  fields,  however,  the  lat- 
ter ought  to  be  placed  at  a  distance 
of  about  12  or  15  yards  square 
from  each  other. 
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5pa«row.hawk  :  See  Ha^vk, 

the  Common. 

SPASiVI,  an  irregular  aijd  invo- 
luntar)'  c(jntra«ion  of  the  musclep, 
generally  accompanied  with  pain- 
ful sensations  :  this  complaint  haj , 
of  late  years,  made  such  rapid 
and  formidable  progress,  espe- 
cially among  the  female  sex,  as  4o 
demand  serious  attention. 

3pams  are  either  general,  where 
many  or  most  of  the  muscles  are 
attacked  (as  in  tetanus,  catalepni^, 
k^c.)  ;  or  partial,  when  the  con- 
tra6tion  is  confined  to  single  mus- 
cles, for  instance,  of  the  jaw,  of 
the  throat,  and  other  parts,  which 
have  been  stated  under  their  re- 
spedive  beads. 

Among  the  cliief,  jM-e-disposing 
causes,  is  an  irritable,  weak,  ner- 
vous system  ;  whilp  the  occasioopl 
oties  are,  passions  of  the  mind  ;  in- 
jury produced  by  external  violence, 
by  poisons,  of  every  descriptioin  j 
worms-,  suppress^  pcrspiratiooi 
cosmetics  and  lotioiw  ;  repelled  cu- 
taneous eruptions ;  and  whatever 
may  induce  an  increased  a6lion  pf 
the  nerves  and  muscles. — Nothing, 
indeed,  has  so  evicjlently  contri- 
buted to  the  frequency  of  this  af- 
fedtiou,  -as  the  deleSivc  modern 
eihicaticn,  particularly  of  ftmalejj 
and  according  to  which,  children 
are  considered  as  adults ;  they  are 
allowed  to  read  sedutSlive  books  j.lo 
dress  in  an  i-.npro'f-cr,  or  at  le?tet, 
unbecoming  manner  j  and  ev«n 
infants  are  suftered  to  partake  .of 
tea,  wine,  and  spirituous  liquors, 
under  the  pretext  of -using  thenips 
medicines.  '  . 

Ihe  danger  attending  ppasraodic 
paroxysms,  depends  on  the  greater 
or  less  violence  of  the  attack  : — if 
they  proceed  from  too  profuse  eva- 
cuations, there  is  great  danger  to 
be  apprehended  ;  as  the  patient  is 
already 
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already  exhausted. — ^Where  spasms 
are  occasioned  by  the  taking  of 
mineral  or  animal  poisons ;  or,  if 
the  patient  labour  under  an  acute 
fever,  the  event  is  generally  fatal. 

Cure  : — ^l"he  first  step  will  be  to 
remove  the  irritating  cause;  and 
next,  to  restore  tone  to  the  organs : 
thus,  if  the  spasm  originate  from 
an  injury  by  a  sharp  instrument, 
such  as  a  needle,  especially  if  a 
piece  of  it  remain  in  the  wound,  it 
ought  to  be  immediately  extracted. 
—During  the  fit,  clysters  m:ide  of 
a  decottion  of  chaniomiie  flowers, 
ivith  a  dram  of  ipecacuhana,  a.sa- 
foetida,  or  other  antispasmodics,  to 
be  repeated  every  two  or  three 
hours,  will  afford  the  greatest  re- 
lief: beside  these,  recourse  may 
be  had  to  warm-baths,  frictions, 
and  the  application  of  volatile  lini- 
ments.— If  the  teeth  are  not  too 
closely  shut,  half  a  tea-spoonful  of 
either  the  tinftures  of  castor,  asa- 
foetida,  or  valerian,  diluted  with  a 
table-spoonful  of  water,  may  be  in- 
troduced through  the  mouth. — - 
Next,  it  will  be  necessary  to  regu- 
late the  treatment  according  to  the 
cause  of  the  malady.  If  it  arise 
from  a  suppression  of  cutaneous 
disorders,  blistering  plasters,  and 
other  artificial  issues,  will  be  the 
most  proper  means  of  restoring  the 
discharge  of  humours  :  if  it  pi'o- 
ceed  from  too  tight  shoes,  or  other 
garments,  the  part  should  be  rub- 
bed with  warm  oil,  till  it  become 
soft  J  and  then  a  tight  bandage  be 
applied  around  it :  the  leg  nhould 
afterwards  be  bathed  in  cold  wa- 
ter impregnated  with  scales  of 
iron,  or  rubbed  with  volatile  lini- 
ment : — if  induced  by  wokms 
(which  see)  suitable  remedies  must 
be  administered. — But,  where  it 
originates  from  mental  causes, 
tiie  cure  itself  ought  to    consist 
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of  moral  remedies ;  as  physical 
means  would,  in  general,  be  found 
inadequate. 

With  a  view  to  re-invigorate  the 
system,  and  to  prevent  future  at- 
tacks, decoiStions  of  quassia,  worm- 
wood, chamomile,  Peruvian  bark, 
valerian,  and  other  antispasmodics, 
ma)'  be  taken  v>'ith  advantage,  es- 
pecially when  conjoined  with  cold 
bathiiig;  and,  in  casco  of  wonns, 
with  the  liberal  use  of  red-port ;  a 
glass  of  which  may,  for  that  pur- 
pose, be  drunk  every  morning,  on 
an  empty  stomach. 

SPATLING-POPPY,  White 
BoTTLK,  or  Bladder  Campion, 
Cucubnlus  Behen,  L.  a  native  j^e- 
rennial,  which  grows  in  corn- 
fields, dry  meadows,  and  pastures  : 
it  flowers  in  July  and  August. — 
The  leaves  of  this  vegetable,  whea 
boiled,  possess  the  flavour  of  pease; 
and  are  by  the  Gothlanders  advan- 
tageously applied  to  erysipelatous 
eruptions.  The  flowers  are  eager- 
ly visited  by  bees,  as  well  as  by  tlie 
most  beautiful  butterflies,  in  twi- 
light. 

Spavin  :  See  Bone-spavin^. 

Spawn  :  See  Roe. 

SpEAK-.^itNT  :  See  vol.  iii.  pp. 
21(J-17. 

SPE APt WORT,  the  great,  or 
Ranuncuhs  Lingua,  L.  an  indige- 
nous perennial,  growing  in  wet 
pastures,  and  at  the  sides  of  lakes; 
it  flowers  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July. — The  stem  of  this  poi- 
sonous plant  is  very  thick,  and  at- 
tains the  height  of  two  feet  J  the 
leaves  have  jjo  stalks ;  and  the 
large  bright-yellow,  glossy  flowers, 
appear  on  tt»e  extremities  of  the 
shoots.  The  whole  is  extremely 
acrid,  and  if  any  part  of  this  herb 
be  eaten  by  cattle  in  a  fresh  state, 
it  is  apt  to  produce  fatal  distem- 
pers. 
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SPEARWORT,  the  i.^sseb,  cr 
jlamincuLus  FLammiila,  L.  is  also  a 
native  perennial,  growing  on  bogs, 
swampy  meadows,  and  the  sides 
of  rivulets  ;  flowering  Ironi  June 
to  September. — It  is  eaten  by 
horses,  in  which  it  occasions  many 
concealed  disorders,  but  is  refased 
by  cows,  goats,  sheep,  and  hogs. — 
This  plant  is  very  acrid;  if  exter- 
nally applied,  it  inflames  and  blisters 
the  skin  : — its  distilled  water  is  a 
most  powerful  ewelic,  optraii-ig 
a>  soon  as  it  is  swallowed ;  and  Dr. 
Withering  states,  from  his  owa 
experience,  that,  in  cases  of  poison 
havingbeenaccidentallyswallowtd, 
or  in  which  it  Ijecomes  necessary  to 
produce  an  immediate  vomiting, 
such  distilled  water  is  preferable  to 
an)'  other  preparation  j  as  it  does 
not  excite  the  painful  contractions, 
which  are  sometimes  consequent 
on  the  use  of  white  vitriol,  and 
thus  defeat  the  objedl:  for  which 
the  latter  is  administered. 

SPECIFICS,  are  medicinal  drugs, 
or  compounds,  tlie  virtue  and  ef- 
feiS  of  which  are  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  certain  dis- 
orders :  or  they  are  said  to  be  cal- 
culated to  expel  some  hurtful  hu- 
mours ;  or,  lastly,  they  have  been 
observed  to  remove  the  cause  of  a 
determinate  disease,  inconsequence 
of  their  speedy  aftion,  tliough  in- 
exjilicable  to  mankind.  Thus,  the 
Peruvian  bark  is  reputed  to  be  a 
sj^ecific  in  intermittent  fevers  or 
agues  ;  opium,  for  mitigating  pain ; 
ma;;neaia,  for  absorbing  acidity  in 
(he  stomaclj,  and  relieving  the 
heart-burn  j  as  well  as  the  various 
antidotes. 

Although  impositions  of  a  dan- 
gerous tendency  are  prai'tised  with 
specifics,  especially  those  adver- 
tised in  the  daily  prints,  yet  it  can- 
uot  be  deniedj  that  such  r«:mcdies. 
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in  certain  cases,  may  le  useful ; 
while,  in  others,  they  will  be  un- 
availing, and  often  attended  with 
mischievous  effects.  We  have  in 
another  place  remarked,  that  in 
those  diseases  which  uniformly 
arise  from  the  same  cause,  as  in 
agues,  the  small-pox,  measles,  &c. 
the  utility,  or  rather  admissibility, 
of  specifics,  may  be  rationally,  tho' 
hypothetically,  inferred.  But,  even 
in  such  instance*,  how  is  it  in  the 
power  of  tlie  jgnorant,  or  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
laws  of  hum.u)  organization,  to  de- 
termiiie  either  the  propriety,  or 
dose,  of  a  powerful  medicine,  re- 
quisite in  a  particular  case  ?  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  to  be  equally 
hazardous,  as  to  entrust  a  man's 
whole  life  and  fortune  to  tlie  ca- 
pricious wheel  of  the  lottery.  Nay, 
the  more  or  less  beneficial  opera- 
tion of  drugs,  frequently  depends 
on  a  trifling  incidental  cause,  or 
circumstance,  which  often  eludes 
the  attentiou  of  tlie  most  vigilant 
praftitioner ;  and  yet  untutored 
persons  are  apt  to  believe,  that 
there  is  no  easier  trade  than 
that  of  dispensing  medicines; — 
though  physicians,  when  occa- 
sionally attacked  witli  disease, 
rarely  venture  to  prescribe  for 
tliemselves.  So  far,  indeed,  the 
vulgar  apparently  possess  advan- 
tages superior  to  those  claimed  by 
tlie  profession.  On  the  other  hand, 
tiie  enlightened  part  of  the  com- 
munity know  the  value  of  medical 
assistance,  in  the  hour  of  danger  ; 
and  barely  commiserate  the  blind 
believers  in  quack- medicines,  with- 
out contributing  the  least  towards 
eradicating  such  pernicious  weeds. 
— We  shall  conclude  with  observ- 
ing, that,  as  the  drinking  of  wine, 
or  other  intoxicating  liquor,  does 
not  atVcd  every  person  in  a  similar, 

or 
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or  uniform  manner,  so  is  the  ope- 
ration of  medicines  necessarily  at- 
tended with  different  effefts,  on 
various  constitutions  ;  and  even  on 
the  same  patient,  at  different 
times. — See  also  Nostkum,  and 
Quack-medicines. 

SPECTACLES,  a  well-known 
and  useful  optical  contrivance,  in 
order  to  aid  the  eyes  of  the  aged, 
or  young  invalids  of  defedive  vi- 
sion, by  means  of  two  appropriate 
lenses.  Those  used  by  short' 
sighted  persons,  are  generally  con- 
cave ;  as  the  spectacles  employed 
by  the  far-sighted,  are  convex. 

The  choice  of  speiStacles  being 
an  objetSt  of  great  importance,  to  all 
who  are  anxious  to  preserve  their 
eyes,  we  shall  seletl  a  few  rules 
from  Mr,  Adams's  valuable  Essai/ 
on  Vision;  and  the  Editor's  Lec- 
tures on  Diet  and  Regimen. — By 
a  careful  attention  to  such  direc- 
tions, the  failure  of  sight  may  be 
retarded,  and  the  eyes  greatly  re- 
lieved. 

Those,  who  stand-  in  need  of 
speftacles,  ought  at  lirst  always  to 
chuse  such  as  represent  objcfls, 
without  enlarging  or  diminishing 
them  ;  and  which,  on  being  placed 
near  the  eye,  exhibit  printed  cha- 
racters clearly  and  distinttly,  with- 
out straining  that  organ.  It  will, 
therefore,  in  every  instance,  be  ad- 
visable to  consult  the  aitist  of 
whom  the  glasses  are  purchased  : 
for^,  though  every  person  must 
eventually  determine  what  lenses 
affoid  him  the  most  accuratevision, 
the  former  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
accommodate  them  to  the  eye  of 
'  the  latter,  with  greater  certainty 
and  advantage.  Besides,  the  fa- 
tigue of  trying  a  variety  of  glasses, 
will  thus  be  obviated  3  and  the 
purchaser  will  procure  a  pair,  best 
adapted   to  the  structure  of   his 
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eyG5.-^Short-sighted  persons  ought 
always  to  make  a  very  gradual  al- 
lowance in  changing  their  spe6ta- 
cles,  so  as  to  sele6t  others  which 
magnify  a  little  more  than  the  pre- 
ceding pair,  though  somewhat  less 
distindly,  without  obscuring  the 
obje6t.  Thus,  their  sight  will  be 
imperceptibly  improved ;  and,  after 
making  use  of  less  concave  lenses, 
the  defeft  of  vision  may,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  be  entirely  remedied. 
These  transitions,  however,  ought 
not  to  be  sudden  ;  lest  the  resources 
of  art  should  be  too  early  exhaust- 
ed.  And,  as  it  would  be  difficult 
to  meet  either  with  a  pair  of  glasses 
in  the  shops,  that  exaftly  fit  both 
eyes,  or  with  a  person  whose  or- 
gans of  sight  are  both  of  a  size  and 
construdion  perfectly  equal,  it  ra- 
tionally follows,  that  such  import- 
ant choice  should  b".  separately 
made,  with  respcd  to  each  of 
these  useful  organs, 

Spedacles  are  generally  transpa- 
rent and  colourless  ;  though  some- 
times green  lenses  are  preferred  by 
those,  whose  eyes  are  unable  to 
support  a  vivid  light.  Such  colour 
is  believed  to  be  the  most  soothing 
to  the  human  eye;  though  it  tends, 
at  first,  in  some  degree  to  darken 
the  objeS,  Hence,  this  shade  will 
prove  beneficial  only  to  persons 
who  possess  strong,  but  irritable 
eyes;  yet  even  such  individuals 
should  not  indulge  in  it,  if  light- 
coloured  objects  continue  to  as- 
sume a  reddish  tin^e,  after  having 
tried  the  experiment  for  a  few 
days.  In  all  cases,  h.owever,  spec- 
tacles ought  to  be  employed  only 
in  writing,  reading,  or  similar  oc- 
cupations that  render  this  artificial 
aid  necessary  ;  and  during  which, 
the  eye  is  retained  at  an  uniform 
distance. 

In  December,  1793,    a  patent 
was 
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■wasgranteiltoMr,  John  Ricii.vRn- 
soN  ;  for  his  invention  of  a  ma- 
chine that  may  be  applit'd  to  spec- 
tacles or  glasses,  and  jM^ibles  of 
every  kind.  As,  however,  no  dis- 
lin^St  idea  can  be  formed  of  his  don- 
trivance,  without  a  proper  delinea- 
tion, we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
10*.  h  volume  of  the  Report  or  ii  of 
ulrlf,  Sec.  where  it  is  described,  and 
illustrated  with  an  engraved  figure. 
Hence,  we  shnll  only  observe,  that 
the  chief  obje6t  of  the  patentee's 
invention,  appears  to  be  that  of  pre- 
venting the  necessity  of  ernpioying 
tv^-o  ])air  of  bpectacles,  where  these 
are  (xicasionally  required  j  as  two 
distincl  sights  may  thus  be  ob- 
tained, for  any  purpose,  according 
to  the  desire  of  the  wearer. 
,  SPEECH,  in  general,  denotes 

the  faculty  of  expressing  thoughts, 
by  means  of  articulate  sounds  ; 
though  it  is  likewise  employed  by 
grammarians,  to  signify  a  series 
of  words  properly  arranged. 

Tlie  power  of  speech  distmguishes 
roan  from  all  the  inferior  animals  : 
for,  though  the  latter  are  enabled 
to  express  the  sensations  of  pain  or 
pleasure  by  their  cries,  yet  the 
former  only  is  possessed  of  that  ad- 
mirable combination  of  sounds,  the 
origin  of  which  will  probably  ever 
remain  concealed.  —  Indeed,  the 
parrot,  cuckow,  and  a  few  other 
birds,  can  utter  certain  notes, 
which  may  be  divided  into  syl- 
lables 5  but  these  are  imitative,  ra- 
ther than  natural,  and  serve  to 
convey  no  original  information  j 
for  it  iias  been  observed,  that  such 
creatures,  when  provoked  to  anger, 
utter  only  inarticulate  cries.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  speech  of  man 
may  be  improved  by  art,  and  mo- 
dulated by  pradice,  so  as  to  ex- 
press, with  wonderful  accurac}', 
the  diifereut  emotions  and  passioDs 
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of  the  mind  :  nay,  his  voice,  in 
rousing  the  social  affeftions,  is  far 
superior  to  music. — For  the  im- 
provement of  that  valuable  faculty, 
the  reader  will  consult  the  heads  of 
Articulation,  Pkonunciation, 
and  Heading,  where  we  have 
given  a  few  concise  rules,  and 
pointed  out  the  best  writers  oq 
each  subjeft. 

SPEEDWELL,  or  Feronira,  L. 
a  genus  of  plants  comprehending 
54  species,  17  of  which  are  indige- 
nous :  tlie  principal  of  these  are 
the  following: 

1 .  The  Bcccal'unga:  See  Brook- 
lime. 

2.1116  Chamcedrys :  SeeGER- 
MANDEK,  the  Wild, 

3.  The  nfflcinalis,  Commox 
SrEEnwELL,  Male  Speedwell, 
or  Fluellin,  is  perennial,  grows 
on  heaths,  and  in  barren  grounds  ; 
flowers  from  May  till  August. — 
The  leaves  of  this  vegetable  arc 
slightly  bitter  and  astringent :  for- 
merly, an  infusion  of  them  was 
highly  prized,  as  a  domestic  remedy 
in  coughs  and  asthmatic  com- 
plaints.— In  a  decodion  wiih  iron- 
iilings,  these  leaves  yield  a  black 
dye  for  leather,  —  The  plant  is 
eaten  by  cows,  sheep,  goats,  and 
horses  :   but  refused  by  hogs. 

4.  The  scutcl lata,  or  Narrow- 
leaved  Speedwell,  thrives  on 
poor  swampy  soils,  and  flowers 
from  June  to  August. — It  afl'ords 
grateful  food  to  geese  and  ducks. 

5.  The  AvagaUis,  or  Nar- 
row-lkavedPimpernell-Speed- 
v/ELL,  grows  in  slow  streams  and 
shallow  ponds,  where  it  flowers  in 
July  and  August.— -This  species 
may  be  eaten  both  as  salad,  and 
among  other  culinaiy  vegetables. 

Spelter  :  See  Zinc. 
Sperage  :  See  Asparagus. 
SPERMACETI,  a  flaky,  whit- 
ish. 
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Ish,  somewhat  un6tnoui;  substance, 
and  t nearly  fisstitute  of  smell ;  bal- 
ing obtnincd  from  the  head  of  the 
Fkysettr  macro-cepkalas,  L.  a  spe- 
cies of  whale. 

As  the  manner  of  preparing  this 
expensive  article  is  studiously  con- 
cealed, we  shall  only  observe,  that 
gotji  sp-ermiiceti  is  perfeftly  white, 
glossy,  and  semi-transparent;  ra- 
ther soft  and  oily  to.  the  toueh, 
though  friable  arid  dry;  its  taste 
i-fesembles  that  of  fresh  butter,  and 
it's  sttlell  is  faint,  like  that  of  tal- 
low. It  is  said  to  be  often  adul- 
terated with  <vax ;  but  such  fraud 
miy  be  speedily  dctefted,  by  the 
pecfuliar  smell  of  the  latter  sttb- 
stance,  and  by  the  dullness  of  the 
colour.  A  "preparation  of  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  tail  of  the  whale, 
is  likewise  vendedfor  genuine  sper- 
maceti; but,  as  it  assumes  ti  yel- 
low shade  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
such  imposition  may  be  easily  dis- 
covered. It  win,  however,  be  ne- 
cessary, in  all  cases,  to  preserve 
spermaceti  in  vessels,  closely  se- 
clnded  from  the  atmosphere ;  as 
this  drug  is  apt  to  become  rancid, 
and  to  acquire  a  disagreeable  co». 
lour  ;  though  it  may  be  restored  to 
its  original  purity,  by  steeping  it  in 
a  ley,  composed  of  quick-lime  and 
alkaline  salts. 

Coarse  or  raw  spermaceti,  pays, 
on  importation,  in  British  ships, 
the  sum  of  19s.  5|d.  per  cwt.  ; 
and,  if  refined,  it  is  subjett  to  the 
sum  of  8|d.  per  lb.  The  quan- 
tity imported,  however,  being  not 
only  inadequate  to  the  demand, 
but  also  grossly  adulterated,  Mr. 
Smith  Gibbes  (now  Dr.  Gibbes 
of  Bath)  proposed,  in  the  2nd 
Part  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
aSiions  of  the  Royal  Society,  for 
1/04,  to  convert  animal  muscles 
into  a  fatty  substance,  resembling 
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spemiaceti :  His  chemical  process 
consists  in  enclosing  the  carcass  of 
a  horse,  cow,  8cc.  in  a  box  perfo- 
rated with  holes,  and  immeising  it 
in  a  clear  stream  or  river,  for  the 
space  of  a  month,  or  longer;  when 
,it  will  be  converted  into  a  mass  of 
unftuous  matter.  A  certain  por- 
tion of  nitrous  acid  (aqua  fortis)  is 
next  poured  on  this  cheest/  sub- 
stance, in  order  to  discharge  the 
offensive  smell,  and  separate  the  fat 
in  a  pure,  thoughsomewhat  yellow- 
ish, state.  Such  colom-  may,  how- 
ever, be  removed,  and  the  whole 
tolerably  bleaclied,  by  submitting  it 
to  the  action  of  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid.  Dr.  Gibers  fiu- 
ther  observes,  that  this  remarkable 
conversion  may  be  effeded  in  the 
course  of  three  days,  by  pouring 
nitrous  acid  on  apiece  of  lean  meat. 
Nay,  the  iHustrious  I-ord  Bacoj^ 
nr:'ntions  the  following  curious 
circumstance  in  his  work,  entitled 
"  Sylva  Sylvarnm  ;"  namely,  that 
the  flesh  of  animals  may  be  changed 
into  a  fatty  substance,  by  cutting 
it  in  pieces,  which  are  to  be  put  ia 
a  glass  covered  with  parchment, 
and  thus  allowed  te  stand  six  or 
seven  hours  in  boiling  water.  "  It 
may  be  an  experiment  of  profit 
(says  Bacon)  for  making  grease  or 
fat,  for  many  purposes ;  but  then 
it  must  be  made  of  such  flesh  as  is 
7iot  edible,  as  horses,  dogs,  bears, 
foxes,  badgers,  Jcc."  It  appears, 
likewise,  from  Dr.  Gibbes's  Me- 
moir, that  the-putrefadtive  process 
i^  not  necessary  for  eticfting  this 
change  ;  as  it  would  waste  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  flesh,  that 
might  serve  to  form  a  larger  mas« 
of  waxy  substance. 

Great  quantities  of  sperniacet 
are  annually  consumed  in  the  ma- 
nufadture  of  candles  and  tapers, 
which  are  preferable  to  tliosetnade 

of 
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of  wax ;  as  the  former  bum  not 
only  brighter,  and  are  of  a  tincr 
colour,  but,  when  genuine,  do  not 
stain,  or  grease  the  finest  siiks, 
linens,  or  cottons. — ^This  drug  is 
also  used  as  a  cosmetic,  for  solien- 
ing  and  cleansing  the  skin.  In 
medicine,  it  is  chiefly  recommend- 
ed in  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  with 
distilled  waters  and  the  yolk  of 
eggs,  for  relieving  various  a  flec- 
tions of  the  intestines  J  coughs 
arising  from  defluxions  of  acrid 
humours  ;  &c. — Spermaceti  is  also 
dissolved  in  oils,  and  bineticially 
applied  to  bruises,  sprains,  and 
similar  injuries ;  as  it  contiibutes  to 
mitisate  pain, 

SPICE,  a  general  denomination 
©f  aromatic  drugs,  possessing  hot 
and  pungent  properties.  Such  are 
All-spice,  Nutmeg,  1'epper, 
the  seeds  of  the  Caraway  and 
CakdamoMjGingeRjMace.Salt, 
&c.  of  which  we  have  given  an 
account,  in  tlie  progress  of  tiiis 
work.  Hence,  it  will  be  useful 
bere,  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on 
tlie  general  properties  of  si-ice,  and 
conclude  with  cnuUierating  several 
substitutes  fottlie  imported  drugs, 
that  deserve  to  be  more  generally 
cultivated. 

The  chief  culinar)'  use  of  spices, 
is  that  of  serving  as  an  ingredient 
in  sauces,  or  for  seasoning  diff"erent 
articles  of  food,  either  with  a  view 
lo  render  them  more  palatable,  or 
to  obviate  some  hurtful  cfl"e6ts, 
such  as  flatulency,  acidity,  &:c. 
Nevertheless,  condiments  are  most- 
ly of  a  hot  and  stimulant  na- 
ture, tending  to  irritate  the  nerves, 
and  ultimately  to  relax  the  sto- 
mach :  hence  they  ought  to  be 
employed  with  moderation,  and 
only  with  provisions  that  cannot  be 
easily  digested  without  them  j  for 
the  daily  use  of  pungent  drugs  at 
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tfie  table,  necessarily  excites  thi'rsfj 
and  many  persons  thus  contra6k 
the  ruinous  habit  of  committing 
excess  in  fermented,  vinous,  or  spi- 
rituous liquors. 

Among  the  various  plants,  which 
merit  tlie  atteution  of  gardeners, 
with  a  view  to  serve  as  substitutes 
for  Indian  spice,  we  sliall  mention 
the  following : 

I.  MoNARDA.or  Indian  Hore- 
HouxD  (Monarda  Zeylonica,  L.), 
a  nalive  of  Crylon,  but  which 
thrives  in  the  open  air  of  our  cli- 
mate. There  are  two  species  of 
this  plant — thcjistulosa,  and  didy- 
nia :  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of 
both  possess  a  very  dehcate  fra- 
grance ;  SO  that  they  may  be  used 
for  making  tea,  and  for  impart- 
ing a  fine  flavour  to  made  wines, 
or  brandy.  But  the  most  useful 
part  of  this  vegetable,  is  its  aroma- 
tic seeds,  which  M.  Zizman,  a 
German  clergyman,  has  lately  cul- 
tivated to  a  creat  extent,  and  found 
tlicm  equally  serviceable  In  domestic 
economy,  as  tlie.  most  costly  splcej 
obtained  from  the  Indies. 

II.  Basil  (Ocymumj,  a  native 
of  warm  climates,  consisting  of 
eight  specif  s  :  these  are  propagated 
by  seeds,  and  will  al.so  thrive  in  the 
open  air  of  this  country  :  if  placed 
in  a  green-house,  even  their  seeds 
attain  to  maturity.  The  following 
three  species  are  the  principal  :  1. 
The  common  Basil  (O.  vnlgarej  •,. 
2.  The  Citron-flavoured  Basil  (O. 
cilri  odorej  ;  and,  3.  Ti)c  Pink- 
scented  Basil  (^O.  caryophyllatuni 
viaxiwuw).  The  leaves  oi  all 
these  plants  should  be  employed  in 
a  diicd  state  ;  as  they  are  too  pe- 
netrating while  fresh  :  those  of  tha 
last  kind,  in  particular,  may  serve 
as  excellent  substitutes  for  nutmeg 
and  mace,  in  tarts,  pies,  mulled 
wine,  and  other  preparations. 

III.  Gar. 
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in.  Garden-Thymb  fr^z/mz/s 
vulgaris)  is  a  spicy  herb,  the  fra- 
grant blossoms  of  which  should  be 
colledted,  dried,  and  used  like 
those  of  the  preceding. 

IV.  Savoky:  See  p.  24,  of  this 
volume. 

V.  Marjoram  :  See  vol.  iii. 
p,  10/. 

VI.  Cicely  :  See  vol.  i.  p. 
527. 

Vn.  Sage,  the Balsamine:  See 
p.  9,  of  this  volume. 

VIII.  Tarragon;  which  see. 

IX.  Spignel  :  See  next  page. 
Beside  these,   we  shall  remind 

the  reader  of  a  icsff  other  spicy 
plants  commonly  met  with,  in 
British  gardens ;  for  instance,  fen- 
nel, coriander,  mustard,  caraway, 
rue,  mint,  penny-royal,  balm, 
mugwort,  &c. — When  compared 
with  some  of  the  foreign  drugs, 
they  excel  many  of  the  latter,  both 
in  flavour  and  virtues,  so  as  to 
render  their  importation  superflu- 
ous: nay,  the  untutored  Indians 
may  justly  smile  at  the  folly  of  Eu- 
ropeans who,  instead  of  encourag- 
ing the  culture  of  native  plants,  or 
such  as  readily  grow  in  their  cli- 
mates, send  the  money  earned  by 
t!ie  industry  and  hard  labour  of 
their  husbandmen,  over  the  tem- 
•pestuous  ocean — frequently  at  the 
loss  of  many  valuable  lives. 

Spices  are  subje6k  to  various  du- 
ties, which  are  stated  in  their  re- 
spedive  places.  Hence  it  remains 
only  to  be  added,  that  all  spicery  is 
prohibited,  by  the  13  and  14  Car. 
II.  c.  2,  to  be  imported  from  Ger- 
jnany  and  the  Netherlands,  except 
cinnamon,  cloves,- mace,  and  nut- 
megs. These  articles  are  permitted 
by  the  6  Geo.  I.  c.  21,  the  8 
Geo.  I.  c.  18,  and  several  subse- 
quent ads,  to  be  imported  from 
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any  country,  in  British  vessels  le- 
gally navigated. 

SPIDER,  or  Ara?iea,  L.  a  genus 
of  insects  comprehending  50  spe- 
cies, of  which  the  following'  are 
the  principal ;  namely : 

1.  The  Common  House- Spider, 
Is  generally  of  a  black-colour;  has 
eight  legs,  each  of  which  is  fur- 
nished with  three  joints,  and  ter- 
minates in  three  crooked  claws. 
This  insed  has  eight  eyes ;  and,  in 
the  fore- part  of  the  head,  there  is 
a  pair  of  pincers,  or  claws,  with 
which  it  kills  flies,  &c.  for  food. 
It  is  also  provided  with  five  warts 
or  protninences,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  abdomen,  through  which  its 
viscous  filaments  are  evolved. 

Spiders  abound  in  almost  every 
house,  spinning  their  webs  in  cor- 
ners of  the  ceiling,  where  they  are 
not  disturbed.  The  females  are 
very  prolific,  laying  from  4,  to  500 
extremely  minute  eggs ;  and,  tho* 
both  sexes  mutually  devour  each 
other  with  great  ferocity,  except 
in  the  breeding  season,  their 
numbers  are  not  perceptibly  dimi- 
nished, / 

These  insefts  are  remarkable  for 
tlieir  industry:  their  appearance, 
however,  excites  a  degree  of  dis- 
gust in  many  weak-minded  per- 
sons, who  are  apt  to  persecute  and 
destroy  them, without  mercy.  But, 
ind.'penciently  of  their  utility  in 
reducing  the  number  of  flies  that: 
appear  during  the  summer,  they 
alford  a  very  accurate  natural  ba~ 
rometer  3  because  the  celerity,  or 
indolence,  wi^h  which  they  work, 
indicate  the  approaching  variations 
of  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  if  the 
weather  be  about  to  change,  and 
become  wet,  or  windy,  the  saga- 
cious creatures  make  the  terminat- 
ing   filaments  that   support  their 
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web,  uncommonly  short.  But,  if 
such  threads  he  extetided  to  an  un- 
tisual  length,  the  weather  will  re- 
main serene  for  ten  or  twelve  days, 
or  for  a  longer  jjeriiwl,  aci-ording  to 
the  proportionate  e\lei.sion  of  the 
iormer.  On  tlie  contrary,  when 
the  spiders  are  totally  inactive,  rain 
will  shortly  follow ;  but,  if  they 
continue  to  spin  during  a  shower, 
it  is  a  certain  indication,  that  the 
rain  will  speedily  cease,  and  be 
succeeded  by  calm,  fair  weather, 

2.  The  Caiycina,  or  Garden  Spi- 
der, varies  from  the  preceding  s{>e- 
cies  only  in  its  having  a  round,  pale- 
yellow  belly,  and  two  hollow  points. 
It  inhabits  the  calyces,  or  cups  of 
flowers,  after  the  floral  leaves  are 
decayed;  where  it  preys  upon  bees, 
and  other  flies,  that  resort  thither 
for  honey. — ^This  insert  yields  a 
kind  of  silk,  which  is  by  some 
deemed  little  inferior  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  worm ;  but,  as  the 
filaments. of  the  former  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  Reaumur,  not  equal  to 
those  of  the  latter,  cither  in  strength 
or  lustre,  they  are  never  employed 
in  manuf36\ures. 

SPIDER,  the  Red,  or  Scarlet 
Tree-mitk,  Acariis  batcnrum,  L. 
a  small  insetf,  having  a  roundish 
body,  and  a  smooth,  glossy  skin. 
The  colour  is  a  deep-red,  and  the 
whole  animal  appears  to  be  dis- 
tended, and  ready  to  burst.  It 
frequents  currant  and  otiier  fruit- 
trees  ;  but  is  particularly  destruc- 
tive in  hot-houses.  Hence  gar- 
deners have  resorted  to  dittVrcnt 
methods  of  extirpating  them,  and 
especially  that  of  spnnkling  them 
with  a  strong  ley  of  wood-as'ne.s  ; 
but,  as  the  saline  particles  of  this 
liquor  are  very  hurtful  to  tender 
plants,  it  will  be  more  advisable  to 
remove  such  vermin,  by  means  of 
Hcoaunou  paiuLci's  brush ; — their 
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depredations  may  likewise  be  pre- 
vrnled,  by  keeping  the  hot-house 
perfeC-tly  clean. — See  also  the  arti- 
cles Insects,  vol.  iii,  p.  \g,  and 
Pink.  APPLE,  vol.  lii.  p.  383. 
SPIOERWORT,   the  Marsh, 

MAKSH-TOKlELniA,      or     ScOTCM 

Asphodel,  Antheriann  cali/culu- 
tum,  L.  (Toficldia  pabisiris  oi  Drs. 
Smith  and  Withering),  a  native 
perennial,  which  grows  in  bfjgs,  on 
mount  \ins  in  Scotland,  and  lloucri 
from  July  to  September.  — Tliis 
plant,  thongh  useless  in  domestic 
economy,  deserves  some  notice  ; 
because  it  may  serve  as  a  guide  to 
dig  for  peat,  in  situations  destitute 
of  sea-coal. 

SPIGNEL,  or  Spicknel, 
jKthusa  Meum,  L,  a  native  peren- 
nial, growing  in  mountainous  pas- 
tures, principally  in  the  northern 
counties,  where  it  flowers  in  the 
month  of  May. — ^The  roots  and 
seeds  of  this  vegetable  have  a  plea- 
sant aromatic  smell,  and  a  hot,  bit- 
terish taste.  They  have  occasion- 
ally been  used  as  carminativea ; 
and  also  been  administered  in  ter- 
tian agues.  At  present,  they  are 
seldom  employed,  either  in  domes- 
tic economy,  or  in  medicine  i 
though  Dr.  Withering  observes, 
that  they  will  often  answer  as  sub- 
stitutes for  pepper,  or  other  pua- 
LCiit  nromatics. 

SPIKE-OIL,  the  name  of  an  es- 
sential oil  distilled  from  the  La- 
vendek-spike, considerable  quan- 
tities of  which,  are  used  by  var- 
nish-makers, painters  in  enamel, 
&c. — See  also  vol.  iii.  p.  'J'l. 

SPINACH,  or  Spinage,  the 
Common,  Spinacia  oleiucea,  L.  an 
exotic  plant,  cultivated  in  Britain, 
for  culinary  purposes.  If  intended 
for  winter-iise,  it  is  propagated  by 
the  seed,  in  beds  of  light,  rich 
earth,   towardi   tlie  end  oi  July, 

and 
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ftnd  during  moist  weatlier.  When 
the  young  plants  appear,  they  must 
be  carefully  weeded,  and  thinned 
to  the  distance  of  five  inches  :  in 
Ottober,  they  will  be  fit  for  use  ; 
when  the  longer  leaves  only  should 
be  gathered ;  those  in  the  centre 
being  sut^eied  to  grow  to  a  larger 
size;  so  that  a  bed,  thus  managed, 
will  afford  a  supply  of  this  vege- 
table during  the  winter,  till  the 
spinach  sown  for  spring-use,  is  fit 
for  the  table ;  which  generally  suc- 
ceeds in  April. 

Bechsteiv  remarks,  that  the 
agriculturists  of  Germany  strongly 
recommend  the  culture  of  the 
common  spinach,  on  land  which 
has  been  once  ploughed  after  a 
crop  of  barleys  where  it  will  pro- 
duce early  and  excellent  spring- 
food,  either  for  sheep,  hogs,  or 
cattle:  it  may,  farther,  be  mown 
two  or  three  times  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  afterwards  be  fed  off  by 
sheep,  or  suffered  to  run  to  seed. 

This  vegetable  is  greatly. esteem- 
ed at  the  table  ;  but,  when  dressed 
with  melted  butter,  it  passes 
speedily  through  the  bowels,  with- 
out being  duly  digested  ;  and  con- 
sequently affords  little  nutriment. 
It  is  particularly  improper  for  per- 
sons of  weak  and  relaxed  habits  j  as 
it  debilitates  the  alimentary  canal  j 
excites  looseness  j  and  not  unfre- 
quently  occasions  the  heart-burn, 
or  acidity  in*  the  stomach, 

Spinage,  the  Wild.  See  peren- 
nial Goose-foot. 

SPlNDLE-TllEE.theCoMMON, 
Prick -TIMBER,  Gatteridge-^ 
Tree, or  Louse-berry,  Evonymus 
Europteus,  L.  an  indigenous  shrub, 
which,  in  favourable  situations,  at- 
tains the  height  of  20  feet :  it  grows 
in  woods  and  hedges,  and  is  very 
common  in  Devonshire  j  where  it 
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flowers  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June, 

The  berries  of  this  elegant  shrub 
operate  violently,  both  as  an  emetic, 
and  cathartic  : — if  eaten  by  sheep, 
they  infallibly  destroy  them.  Re- 
duced to  powder,  and  sprinkled  oa 
the  skinofmenor  animalsjtheseber; 
ries  are  said  to  exterminate  vermin  of 
every  description. — When  the  Spin- 
dle-tree is  in  blossom,  its  wood  is 
remarkably  tough,  and  broken  with 
difficulty  J  in  such  state,  it  is  em- 
ployed by  watch-makers,  for  clean- 
ing time-pieces  ;  by  musical  instru- 
ment-makers, turners,  and  for  ve- 
neering,— We  learn,  however,  from 
BoHMER,  that  some  artisans,  work- 
ing in  this  wood,  have  asserted, 
that  they  became  subje6t  to  nausea 
and  vomiting. — ^I'he  shoots  of  the 
Spindle-tree,  in  the  spring,  are  so 
grateful  to  cows,  that  they  generally 
damage  the  banks  of  fences,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  their  favourite  food.— 
Sheep  and  goats  also  eat  the  leaves  ; 
but  they  are  disliked  by  horses. 

In  dyeing,  the  bark  of  this  shrub 
imparted,  according  to  Siefert, 
a  pleasing  sea-green  colour  to  wool- 
len cloth,  by  adding  to  the  decoc- 
tion of  such  rind,  one-sixth  part  of 
a  solution  of  verdigrease,  saturated 
with  crystals  of  tartar.  The  tint 
was  so  permanent,  that  no  change 
took  place  in  its  shade,  after  having 
been  exposed  for  a  fortnight  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun. — ^The  seed-capsules 
of  the  Gatteridge-tree,  when  fer- 
mented in  alum- water,  produce  a 
durable  pale-yellow  dye. 

Spine,  Luxations  of*  See  Dis- 
tortion, and  Ribs. 

SPINNING,  is  the  art  of  twist- 
ing flax,  hemp,  silk,  cotton,  wool, 
or  similar  matters,  so  as  to  reduce 
them  into  yarn  or  thread. 

Spinning  is  generally  performed, 

J  2  either 
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either  by  iftMns  of  a  whcftl,  or 
sometimes  with  a  distalF  and  spin- 
dle: but,  as  ll:e  wheels  commonly 
employed  tor  this  purpose,  are 
aukward  and  incoru'enient,  Mr. 
Antis,  of  F'ulneck,  near  Leeds,  in 
1793,  submitted  to  the  inspeftion 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Aits,8cc.  a  model  of  an  im- 
proved spinning-wheel ;  for  which 
they  conferred  on  him  a  bounty  of 
20  guineas. — ^\Ve  have,  therefore, 
proL:ured  an  engraving-  of  this  use- 
ful domestic  machine,  for  the  be- 
hetit  of  our  country  readers. 

jDescripiion   of  tlie  Plate    repre- 
senfing  jVIr.  Antis's  Improved 
.    Spinning'lVheel. 

The  usual  method  of  stopping 
tbe  wheel,  with  a  view  to  remove 
the  yam  from  one  staple  on  the 
flyer  to  another,  necessarily  occa- 
sions great  loss  of  time;  but,  in 
Mr.  A.'s  contrivance,  the  bobbin 
is  so  arranged,  as  to  pass  backward 
and  forward,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  interraption  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  obviate  botb  the  breaking 
of  the  thread,  and  losing  the 
end :  hencft,  the  spinner  is  enabled 
to  perform  more  work,  in  a  given 
time,  tlian  is  practicable  by  any 
other  spinning-wheel.  Such  objeft 
is  etteded,  by  extending  tiie  axis 
of  the  great  whed  through  the  pil- 
laf  next  the  person  spinning  j  ami 
forming  it  into  a  pinion  of  one  leaf, 
A  ;  which  catches  into  a  wheel,  B, 
seven  inches  in  dianieter,  having 
on  its  periphery  97  teeth  ;  so  that 
97  revolutions  of  the  great  wheel 
require  only  one  of  the  smaller 
wheel.  On  the  latter,  a  wire-ring, 
■  c,  c,  c,  is  fixed ;  which,  b"ing  sup- 
ported on  six  legs,  stands  obliquely 
10  the  wheel  itself;  toucning  it  at 
one  part,  and  projeiting  nearly 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  at  the 
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opposite  edge.  Near  the  side  of 
this  wheel,  is  an  upright  lever,  C, 
about  15  inches  in  length,  moving 
on  a  centre,  three  inches  from  its 
lower  extremity,  and  conne6ted  at 
the  top  with  a  sliding  bar,  D.  From 
such  bar  rises  an  upright  piece  of 
brass,  E ;  which  works  in  the 
notch  of  a  pulley,  and  drives  the 
bobbin  F,to  and  fro,  accordingly  as 
the  oblicjue  wire  forces  the  pin  G, 
in  or  out,  during  the  revolution  of 
thf  wlieel. 

In  order  to  regulate  and  assist 
the  alternate  motion,  a  weight,  H, 
is  suspendedby  alinefrom  the  slid- 
ing-bar ;  and,  passing  over  a  pulley 
I,  it  rises  or  falls,  as  the  bobbin  ad- 
vances or  recedes  ;  tending  con- 
."stantly  to  keep  the  pin  in  conta6l 
with  the  wire.  In  consequence  of 
this  construftion,  the  flyer  requires 
only  one  staple  ;  which,  being  fixed 
near  the  extremity  K,  the  thread 
entering  through,  is  regularly  laid 
on  the  bobbin,  by  the  rotary  motion 
of  tlie  latter. 

Since  Mr.  Ant  is  presented  the 
model  of  the  machine  here  describ- 
ed, he  has  made  several  alterations, 
which  greatly  contribute  to  its  per^ 
fe6tion;  and  for  which  the  Society, 
in  1795,  rewarded  him  with  tlie 
additional  sum  of  15  guineas.  As 
w^e  conceive,  that  an  account  oi 
tlrese  improvements  will  be  inte- 
resting to  every  industrious  house- 
wife, we  shall  concisely  state  them, 
together  with  Mr.  A.'s  remarks. 

1.  At  every  revolution  of  the 
wh'^el,  in  his  former  machine,  the 
pinion  WTth  one  leaf  occasioned  a 
very  disagreeable  catch,  while  the 
bobbin  moved  only  by  jVrA's,  and 
did  not  receive  the  thread  in  an 
uniform  manner.  With  a  view  to 
remedy  this  inconvenience,  Mr. 
ANTishas  adoptedthe  motion  of  an 
endless  screw,  working  a  toothed 
wheel. 
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wheel,  on  which  is  fixed  a  heart- 
shaped  piece  ot  brass. 

2,  As  the  spinner  should  always 
be  enabled  to  hold  the  thread  at 
pleasure,  and  not  let  it  in,  till  it 
be  sufficiently  twisted,  Mr.  A.  ob- 
served that,  the  bobbing  moving 
on  a  square,  its  motion  was  so 
impeded,  that  when  it  began  to  be 
filled  with  thread,  it  brcame  im- 
moveable, notwithstanding  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weight  J  and,  when  the 
tliread  was  afterwards  left  at  li- 
berty, it  started  at  once  half  an 
inch  and  upwards. 

3.  As,  in  the  wheels  of  the  com- 
mon constru6tion,  and  also  in  those 
of  Mr.  Antis's  first  improvement, 
the  fri6tion  of  the  bobbin  could  be 
augmented  only  by  stretching  the 
common  cord,  whicii  was  not  prac- 
ticable, without  making  the  wheel 
revolve  with  increasing  difficulty, 
particularly  when  the  bobbin  was 
nearly  filled  j  he  was  induced  to 
make  use  of  a  single  cord,  the  sole 
design  of  which  is  to  turn  tl)c  iiyer ; 
and,  in  case  it  should  become  slack, 
it  may  be  contra6ted  or  shortened, 
without  requiring  any  screw. 

Farther,  to  regulate  the  fridion 
of  the  bobbin,  Mr.  A.  has  fastened 
a  neck  of  steel  or  brass  to  one  end, 
which  is  kept  steady  by  a  vice,  or 
by  pincers,  fixed  to  the  sliding- bar 
(D.  in  the  plate  above  described). 
Such  vice  i^j-diretted  to  be  made 
either  of  two  elastic  springs,  fur- 
nished with  wooden  tops ;  or  wholly 
of  wood  boshed  with  leather,  and 
provided  with  a  spring,  under  the 
shoulder  of  the  screw,  to  answer 
the  same  purpose.  By  tightening 
this  screw  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, the  fridion  may  be  most  ac- 
curately regulated,  without  imped- 
ing tlae  velocity  of  the  whole ;  as 
no  additional  machinery  obstructs 
the  general  inotiDiL    Mr.  AiiTis, 
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therefore,  concludes  that  a  wheel, 
on  this  improved  plan,  will  be  found 
to  run  more  freely  than  those  with 
a  double  cord  j  a  cFrcumstance  of 
the  greatest  importance,  to  a  person 
whose  daily  livelihood  is  obtained 
by  spinning  :  nay,  even  a  lady  who 
sometimes  spins  for  her  diversion, 
was  much  pleased  with  his  first 
inventien,  and  thought  it  might 
save  a  person  at  least  two  hours  in 
a  day.  He  observes,  that  his  con- 
trivance may  be  added  to  old  spin- 
ning wheels  'of  every  constru^ion  ; 
and  that  it  would  not  considerably 
in'crease  the  price  of  a  new  ma- 
chine, made  according  to  his  plan. 

Such  are  the  advantages  derived 
from  Mr,  A.'s  mechanical  inge- 
nuity, which  have,  from  experience, 
been  ascertained  in  Yorksi  ire  :  it 
is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  that  so 
useful  a  domestic  implement  wiU 
speedily  be  introduced  into  other 
counties  of  Britain. 

SPIRITS,  a  general  name  giveu 
to  ardent  liquors,  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation. 

Spirits  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  namely,  ybrd^n,  and  Bri" 
tish  j  the  former  includes  arrack, 
BRANDY,  and  RUM:  the  latter 
comprehends  gin,  and  the  various 
species  of  malt-spirits,  known  un- 
der the  name  oi  British  L randy,  &c. 
But,  previously  to  their  being  con- 
sumed, or  even  ofti^red  for  sale, 
they  are  reSiified,  or  repeatedly  dis- 
tilled witli  the  addition  of  alkaline 
salts,  so  as  to  bring  them  to  the  re- 
quisite degree  of  proof';  in  which 
state  100  parts  of  pure  spirit  ought 
to  consist  ot  55  parts  of  alkoliol,  or 
spirit  of  wine,  and  45  of  distilled 
water.  As,  however,  such  salts 
deprive,  the  liquor  of  its  natural 
vinous  flavour,  the  latter  is  gene- 
rally mixed  with  dulcified  spirit  of 
nitre,  till  it  acquire  a  degree  of  vi- 
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nosity  that  renders  it  little  inferior 
to  French  Irandy. 

Spirituous  liquors  have,  in  every 
nation,  been  justly  considered  as 
obje6ts  of  taxation.  Hence  it  is 
provided  by  the  statute  5  Geo.  III. 
c.  43,  that,  if  they  be  not  imported 
in  vessels  of  more  than  lOO  tons, 
both  the  spirits  and  ships  are  for- 
feited ;  excepting,  however,  those 
spirits  which  are  brought  from 
the  British  sugar-plantations,  and 
which,  by  the  6  Geo.  HI.  c.  46, 
are  importable  in  vessels  of  yo 
tons. — Farther,  no  k(iv\-\nj&,  or 
hrandy-wine,  may  be  brought  to 
England,  but  in  British-built  ships, 
or  in  such  as  belong  to,  and  are 
navigated  by,  the  subjefts  of  Bri- 
tain, by  the  12  Car.  II.  c.  IS,  and 
tlie  27  Geo.  III.  c.  73. 

With  respedt  to  the  v.irious  <lu- 
ties  and  penalties  imposed  on  Bri- 
tish spirits,  it  deserves  notice,  that 
all  fermented  wash  or  wort,  brew- 
ied  for  the  purpose  of  ex  trading 
spirituous  liquors  from  malt,  corn, 
or  other  grain,  is  subject  to  the 
charge  of  lOd.  per  gallon,  payable 
to  the  Excise.  And,  if  any  cyder, 
perry,  or  other  wash  (not  brewed 
irom  grain,  &c.)  be  prepared  from 
British  materials,  for  obtaining  spi- 
rits for  home  consumption,  they 
are  chargeable  with  the  sum  of  pd. 
per  gallon. 

The  Excise  duty  of  Is.  8d.  per 
gallon  is  likewise  payable  on  all 
wash,  made  from  the  refuse  of  fo- 
reign wine  or  cyder,  with  the  de- 
sign of  distilling  spirituous  liquors 
for  home  consurnptioii. — Farther, 
if  any  British  spirits,  manufa6lured 
in  Scotland,  and  which  do  not  ex- 
ceed from  1  to  10,  over  proof,'  be 
imported  into  England,  they  are 
snbjc6t  to  the  dut)'  of  3s.  4jd.  per 
gallon  ;  and,  if  tliey  exceed  tiie  de- 
gree of  strcngtii  above  mentioned 
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only  3  }ptr  cent,  to  the  farther  sum 
of  2s.  per  gallon. — A  bounty  of 
3l.  1 2s.  is  allowed  on  every  ton  of 
British  spirit  tliat  is  exported. 

Surprizing  as  it  may  appear  ta 
many  of  our  readers,  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  vegetable  nature, 
we  may  positively  atfirm,that  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  tvild  negleSed 
fruit  annually  grows  in  this  coun- 
try,  to  produce  an  adequate  supply 
of  spirituous  liquor,  without  using 
any  Iread-cnrn,  for  such  wasteful 
purpose.  Of  this  description,  in 
particular,   are  tlie  berries  of  the 

DoG-ROSE,    QuiCKEN-TREE,    and 

numerous  odier  native  shrnbs,  that 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  present  work ;  and  a 
recapitulation  of  which,  will  appear 
at  tlie  conclusion,  in  the  Gentrral 
Index  of  Reference. 

Good,  pure  spirits,  ought  to  be 
perfc6tly  clear,  of  a  pleasant  and 
strong,  though  not  puni:ent  odour, 
and  of  a  somewhat  vinous  taste : 
when  taken  in  small  quantities, 
(and  properly  diluted),  after  vio- 
lent exertions,  tliey  are  preferable 
to  strong  beer ;  but  they  should 
never  be  used  by  way  oi  aistom, 
after  rating  heavy  food,  such  as 
pork,  ham,  goose,  duck,  tish,  &c.  j 
for,  instead  of  promoting,  they 
greatly  impede,  and  at  length  to- 
tally impair,  digestion.  Their  in- 
toxicating qualities  render  them 
highly  improper  during  the  summer ^ 
especially  if  tliey  have  been  dis- 
tilled over  strong  spices ;  being 
thus  rendered  more  ardent,  and 
pernicious  to  healtli ;  so  that  they 
frequently  occasion  bald  heads,  and 
premature  old  age^ 

SPIRITOF  WINE,  an  ardent, 
colourless  liquor,  destitute  of  any 
peculiar  flavour  :  it  may  be  ob- 
tained by  distilling  the  farinaceous 
or  saccharime  roots,  as  well  as  the 

pulpy 
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pulpy  fruit  of  vegetables,  in  gene- 
ral, by  means  of  a  common  still, 
but  more  efFeftually  in  what  is 
termed  a  water  -  bath  (balneum 
maris)  ;  after  which,  the  spirituous 
fluid  is  purified  by  repeated  re6tifi- 
cation ;  and,  when  divested  of 
nearly  all  its  aqueous  particles,  it 
is  called  Alkohol. 

This  expensive  liquor  is  chiefly 
employed  for  dissolving  gum-resins 
in  the  preparation  of  varnishes  j 
for  separating  resins  from  the  ve- 
getable matters  containing  them ; 
and  also  for  making  essences,  tinc- 
tures, elixirs,  and  various  other 
compounds,  for  medicinal  use.  It 
may,  likewise,  be  applied  with  ad- 
vantage to  different  parts  of  the 
body,  especially  in  sprains  and 
bruises  ;  as  it  strengthens  the  ves- 
sels ;  but,  if  inadvertently  swal- 
lowed in  a  pure  state,  and  in  a 
large  quantity,  it  corrugates  the 
membranous  parts  of  the  stomach  j 
being  attended  with  a  temporary 
suspension  of  their  funftions,  and 
sometimes  even  inducing  apoplexy 
or  palsy,  which  generally  ends  in 
death.  Hence,  spirit  of  wine  ought 
to  be  preserved  with  the  greatest 
caution,  so  that  children  or  igno- 
rant persons  may  not  have  an  op- 
portunity of  tasting  so  deleterious 
a  liquor. 

^     Spitting,  of  Blood.    See  vol.  i. 
p.  283. 

SPLEEN,  is  a  spongy  viscus, 
situated  in  the  left  side  near  the 
lower  part  of  the  stomach,  under 
the  ribs.  This  organ  is  supposed 
to  be  designed  by  Nature  to  pre- 
pare the  blood  for  the  secretion  of 
bile  in  the  liver.  Its  purpose, 
though  inaccurately  known,  must 
be  important  to  the  animal  eco- 
nomy ;  as  indigestion,  and  a  variety 
of  other  complaints,  have  resulted 
ffom  splenetic  affedions. — It  de- 
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serves  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
term  Spleen  is  frequently  used  to 
denote  a  disorder,  which  is  more 
striftly,  by  physicians,  called  hy- 
pochondriasis. 

I'he  principal  diseases  of  the 
spleen  are  inflammations,  obstruc- 
tions, and  indurations.  In  the 
first  case,  the  causes  and  symptoms 
are  similar  to  those  described  under 
injlamviatory  fever  (volume  iii. 
p.  12) :  at  the  same  time,  a  tumor 
and  pain  are  felt  in  the  left  side  ; 
the  latter  increasing  on  pressure. — 
Chronic  inflammations  of  the 
spleen,  however,  may  also  be  con- 
sequent on  diseases  of  the  liver, 
such  as  the  jaundice,  piles,  &c. 
The  treatment  will,  therefore, 
chiefly  consist  in  the  application  of 
the  same  remedies  as  are  mention- 
ed in  the  page  above  quoted  ;  but,, 
where  the  patient  is  of  a  plethoric 
habit,  or  was  previously  subje6t  to 
the  piles,  leeches  applied  to  the 
anus  have  proved  of  great  service. 
— Calomel  and  antimony,  taken  in- 
ternally, under  judicious  manage- 
ment, have  likewise  been  attended 
with  good  effefts. 

If  the  spleen  be  obstru6ted  or 
indurated,  a  pain  and  tumor  will 
also  be  felt  on  the  left  side,  bearing 
downward  like  a  weight ;  the  pa- 
tient finding  it  difficult  to  lie  down 
on  tliat  side  :  the  bowels  are  gene- 
rally costive  i  and  respiration  is  im- 
peded.— The  cure  of  this  affedion 
requires  the  same  method  as  is  re- 
commended for  obstru6tious  and 
scirrhosity     of    the     liver.  —  See 

SCIRRHUS. 

SPLEENWORT,  or  Hart's^ 
Tongue,  Jsplenium  scolopendfTl- 
um,  L.  a  native  perennial,  growing 
in  the  fissures  of  moist  shady  rocks, 
old  walla,  and  at  the  mouths  of 
wells ;  where  it  flowers  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September. 

1 4  Th^ 
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i— Tlie  medicinal  powers  of  this 
vegetable  are  highly  praised  for 
curing  the  bites  of  venomous  ser- 
pents J  in  hypochondriabis  j  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart,  &c. ;  of  which, 
however,  we  have  had  no  expe- 
rience. 

SPLENTS,  in  farriery,  denote 
hard  excrescences  of  various  shape 
and  size,  appearing  on  the  shank- 
bone  of  a  horse, — Unless  they  arise 
from  blows,  or  other  accidents,  few 
horses  put  out  splents,  after  thry 
are  seven  or  eight  years  old ;  and, 
•when  occurring  in  young  horses, 
they  fi-equently  wear  oiF,  and  spon- 
taneously vanish. 

Splents,  on  their  first  appear- 
ance, should  be  well  bathed  with 
vinegar,  or  old  verjuice  j  which 
often  checks  their  farther  progress: 
in  some  animals,  purgatives  and 
diet-drinks  will  contribute  to  re- 
move watery  swellings  about  the 
-  limbs,  which  frequently  induce 
such  malady. 

According  to  Mr.  Tatlin,  a 
radical  cure  may,  in  general,  be 
effefled  by  rubbing  the  excre- 
scences, for  a  considerable  time, 
twice  every  day,  with  the  utmost 
force  of  the  operator's  hand  ;  well 
moistening  the  part  after  each  fric- 
tion, with  a  little  of  the  following 
liniment : — ^Take  of  camphorated 
spirit  of  wine,  and  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, each  4  oz. ;  to  be  uniformly 
Incorporated.  Or,  oil  of  origanum, 
and  spirit  of  turpentine,  each  half 
an  ounce  j  and  camphorated  spirit 
of  wine  2oz.  to  be  duly  mixed. — 
A  pledget  of  tow,  wetted  with 
either  of  these  preparations,  ought 
to  be  fastened  round  the  splent, 
with  a  proper  bandage. 
.  Should  those  powerful  discu- 
flents  .fail  of  success,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  strongest  mer- 
curial ointment :  a  portion  of  the 
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size  of  a  hazel-nut,  ought  to  be 
chafed  into  the  part  affected,  every 
night  and  morning,  till  two  oz.  of 
it  have  been  used;  applying  the 
roller  or  bandage,  as  before  di- 
rected. 

But,  if  these  various  remedies 
be  insufficient  to  procure  relief, 
the  best  and  most  speedy  method, 
■will  be  that  of  extirpating  the  ex- 
crescence by  the  knife. — This 
operation  may  be  performed  by 
a  longitudinal  incision  through  tlie 
integuments  (without  bruising, 
hammering,  &c.),  then  dissefting, 
and  extracting  the  substance  :  thus, 
the  cure  may  be  completed  by  tak- 
ing up  a  couple  of  stitches,  and 
treating  the  part  like  a  superficial 
wound. 

SPONGE,  or  Spongia,  L.  a 
genus  of  animal  plants,  compre- 
hending 50  species,  the  principal 
of  which  is  the  officinalis,  or  Com- 
mon Sponge.  It  is  imported  from 
the  Levant ;  being  a  soft,  porous, 
light,  substance,  which  easily  im- 
bibes water. 

Sponge  is  of  extensive  utility  in 
domestic  economy,  medicine,  and 
surgery.  If  it  be  cut  in  smiU 
pieces,  fried  or  dipped  in  honey, 
and  given  to  vermin,  it  distends 
their  intestines,  and  effectually  de- 
stroys them  (see  vol.  iii.  'p,  476). 
As  it  strongly  adheres  to  the  ori- 
fices of  wounded  vessels,  it  is  ad- 
vantageously employed  as  a  styp- 
tic -y  often  preventing  the  effusion 
of  blood  more  effcClually  than  the 
puff-ball  or  agaric.  —  When 
burnt  and  pulverized,  it  has  been 
successfully  administered  inter- 
nally, in  scrophulous  complaints, 
and  cutaneous  diseases,  in  doses 
of  one  scruple  and  upwards :  it  is 
also  considered  as  a  specific,  on  ac- 
count of  its  efficacy  in  removing 
the  glandular  swelling  of  the  neck, 
known 
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known  under  the  name  of  brori' 
chocele. — See  Wen. 

Spoon-wort.  See  Scurvy- 
grass,  the  English. 

SPOTS,  are  marks  or  stains 
accidentally  occurring  on  linen, 
woollen,  cotton,  silk,  or  other 
stuffs. — Under  the  head  of  Cloth 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  7-8)  we  have  already- 
communicated  several  methods  of 
discharging  spots  from  wooUen- 
eloth :  hence  we  shall,  in  this 
place,  add  ariotl>er  remedy  which 
may  be  easily  prepared ;  though 
we  have  had  no  experience  of  its 
effeds  : — Dissolve  two  ounces  of 
pure  pearl-ash  in  a  quart  of  spring 
water,  and  add  to  this  solution  a 
lemon  cut  in  small  slices.  Let 
the  whole  be  proj>erly  mixed,  and 
kept  in  a  warm  place  for  24  hours  j 
when  the  liquor  should  be  strained, 
and  the  clear  fluid  decanted  for 
use.  It  is  asserted,  that  this  com- 
pound, when  poured  on  the  stained 
part,  instantaneously  removes  all 
spots,  whether  they  arise  from 
grease,  pitch,  or  oil  ;  and,  as  soon 
as  they  disappear,  the  cloth  must 
be  washed  in  pure  water. — Sec 
also  Portable  Balls,  vol.  i, 
p.  153. 

Ink-spots  on  woollai  cloth,  may 
be  discharged  by  rubbing  them 
with  a  composition,  made  of  the 
white  of  a  new-laid  egg  and  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  properly  in- 
corporated J  afterwards  washing 
the  stain  with  pure  water,  and 
lastly,  smoothening  it  with  a  piece 
of  white  cloth,  or  flannel,  in  the 
diredion  of  the  nap  : — to  remove 
ink  from  xilk  stuffs,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  apply  strong  distilled  vi- 
negar, and  wonnwood-ashes,  to 
the  blotted  part,  which  ought  to  be 
well  rubbed  with  these  matters, 
and  then  cleansed  with  soap-water. 

Ri'd-port  on  linen ,    we  under- 
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stand,  may  be  almost  efFe<5tually 
cleared,  by  pouring  warm  milk  on 
the  stained  parts,  while  they  are  in 
a  wet  state:— another,  and  per- 
haps more  successful,  method,  is 
that  of  dropping  the  tallow  from  a 
candle  on  such  wine-marks  before 
they  are  dry;  and  suffering  them 
to  remain  till  the  cloth  is  sent  to 
the  laundry ;  because  ink-spots 
may,  in  this  simple  manner,  be 
removed  from  linen. 

SPRAIN,  denotes  an  extension 
of  the  muscles,  ligaments,  and  ten- 
dons, without  dislocation  :  it  gene- 
rally proceeds  from  external  injury  j 
and  is  attended  with  pain,  swell- 
ing, and  inflammation.  In  treat- 
ing this  local  afl'edion,  the  first  ob- 
ject should  be,  to  check  the  swell- 
ing, and  prevent  the  inflammatory 
symptoms.  For  this  purpose, 
cold,  astringent  fomentations  with 
water,  ice,  vinegar,  &c.  or,  in  a 
very  lecent  case,  camphorated  spi- 
rit of  wine,  must  be  applied  as 
speedily  as  possible :  to  relieve 
pain,  where  it  is  considerable,  a 
few  drops  of  laudanum  may  be 
added  to  the  lotion. — ^The  regimen 
recommended  under  the  article  in- 
flammation, will  here  likewise 
be  proper. — During,  and  for  some 
time  after,  this  treatment,  the 
sprained  part  should  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  rest  and  relaxation. 

SPRAT,  or  Clupea  sprattiis,  L. 
a  well-known  diminutive  fish, 
which  is  from  three  to  six  inches 
in  length,  and  in  shape  resembles 
the  Herring. 

Sprats  are  caught  in  numerous 
shoals  in  the  river  Thames,  whiclj 
they  enter  early  in  the  month  of 
November  J  continumg  there  till 
March  :  during  which  period  they 
afford  a  cheap,  and  not  unwhole- 
some nutriment,  chiefly  to  the 
poorer  classes  in  the  metropolis, 

^    These 
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These  fish  are  cureJ  in  the  same 
manner  as  herrings,  at  Gravesend 
and  Yarmouth  :  they  are  aUo  oc- 
casionally pickled,  in  which  state 
they  are  little  interior  to  anchovies, 
excepting  thattlie  bones  of  the  for- 
mer will  not  separate  from  the 
fleshy  part,  like  those  of  the  latter. 
— Fi)r  an  account  of  Mr,  Batley's 
patent,  for  curing  sprats,  the  reader 
will  consult  vol.  iii.  p.  403. 

SPRING,  a  fountain,  or  source, 
■whence  water  spontaneously  rises 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Various  conjeftores  have  been 
formed  by  naturalists,  concerning 
the  origin  of  springs ;  but,  con- 
sistently with  our  limits,  we  shnll 
only  observe,  that  the  most  plau- 
sible theory  appears  to  be  that  of 
Dr.  Halley,  who  supposes  them 
to  originate  from  the  rain  and  snow 
waters ;  which, penetratingthrough 
the  soil,  at  length  settle  in  the  fis- 
sures of  the  earth,  and  form  foun- 
tains or  springs. 

As  water  is  indispensable  to  the 
health  and  convenience  of  man- 
kind, many  expedients  have  been 
devised,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  particular  spots,  whence  a  sup- 
ply might  be  obtained  :  we  shall, 
therefore,  state  a  few  indications, 
or  land-marks,  by  which  that  ne- 
cessary article  may  be  discovered. 

1.  As  all  mountains  are  colder 
in  proportion  to  their  height,  the 
evening  mist  descends  on  them,  par- 
ticularly in  damp  situations,  much 
sooner  than  on  the  vallies,  and  thus 
may  indicate  the  existence  of 
springs. 

2.  Another  observation  is  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Darwin,  in  order 
to  determine  the  existence  of  sub- 
terraneous springs,  in  ritny  morn- 
ings :  —  moist  t-arlh  condudting 
"heat  better  than  dry  soil,  the  rime 
will  be  dissolved  iuore  speedily  on 
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those  spots  which  are  moistened  by 
springs  under  ground,  than  on  the 
adjacent  parts. 

Lastly,  the  rise  of  these  natural 
fountains  may  be  discovered  during 
the  winter,  in  wet  ditches,  by  tl.c 
growing  of  brook-lime,  water- 
cresses,  or  similar  aquatic  plants  ; 
for  such  vegetables  do  not  thrive  in 
the  ditches  that  become  dry  in  the 
summer.  And  Dr.  Darwin  re- 
marks, that  when  those  ditches 
which  contiiin  springs,  are  nearly 
dry,  the  direftion  of  the  current 
may  be  ascertained  hy  the  p^^nt, 
to  which  the  leaves  of  the  atjuatic 
plants  may  turn,  with  as  great  a 
degree  of  certainty  as  can  be  ef- 
fected by  a  level. 

SPRING-GRASS,  the  Sweet- 
SCKNTED,  or  Vernal-grass,  j^n- 
thoxanlhum  odoraluin,  L.  an  indi- 
genous perenni.-5l,  growing  in  mea- 
dows and  pastures ;  flowering  in 
the  months  of  May  and  June.— 
This  is  one  of  the  earliest  British 
pasture-grasses,  and  occasions  the 
delicate  flavour  perceptible  in  new- 
ly-made hay.  It  is  eagerly  eaten 
by  cows,  horses,  goats,  and  sheep ; 
on  account  of  its  aromatic  taste^ 
and  juicy,  nutritive  nature. — Mr. 
SwAYNE,  however,  obsen'cs,  that 
it  abounds  in  wet  landsj  particu- 
larly on  peat-bogs ;  and  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  of  little  consequence  ; 
as  it  is  neither  very  productive  to 
the  farmer,  nor  palatable  to  cattle. 
•^Nevertheless,  other  agriculturists 
are  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and  Mr. 
Sole  (Tellers  and  Papers  of  the 
Bath  and  JVest  of  England  Society^ 
vol.  ix.)  conceives  that  the  vernal- 
grass  would  be  an  useful  addition 
to  meadows,  by  sowing  it  in  the 
proportion  oi  one- eighth.  This  ju- 
dicious advice,  every  practical  hus- 
bandman will  be  induced  to  adopt; 
as  it  is  a  well-known  ia&.,  that  this 
fragrant 
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fragrant  herb  not  only  remarkably 
spreads,  and  increases  in  its  bushy 
Btalks,  when  cultivated  in  favoura- 
ble situations,  but  it  also  effertu- 
ally  checks  the  growth  of  moss,  in 
sour  meadows. — It  is  farther  re- 
inarkab'.e,  that  the  root  of  this 
grass  possesses  a  strong  odour,  re- 
sembling that  of  musk. — The  dried 
blossoms  are,  on  the  Continent, 
employed  for  imparting  an  agree- 
able flavour  to  snufF  and  tobacco. 

SPRUCE-BEER,  a  kind  of  diet- 
drink,  which  is  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  Eight  gallons  of 
water  are  first  poured  into  a  cask, 
or  other  vessel ;  and  a  similar 
quantity  of  boiling  water  is  added  : 
16  pounds  of  molasses  are  next 
■mixed,  together  with  a  few  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  essence  nf  spruce 
(which  is  obtained  from  the  cones 
of  the  spruce- firj.  Haifa  pint  of 
sweet  yeast  must  now  be  ])ut  in  ; 
and  the  whole,  after  being  well 
stined,  should  be  placed  in  a  tem- 
perate room,  fur  a  few  days,  till 
the  fermentation  ceases.  The  li- 
quor may  then  be  bottled  ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight,  it  will  be 
fit  for  use. 

Spruce'leer  has  a  peculiar  fla- 
vour, which  renders  it  disagree- 
able to  the  palate  of  many  persons; 
it  is,  however,  a  most  powerful 
antiscorbutic,  and  affords  a  whole- 
some beverage,  particularly  during 
the  summer  ;  as  it  does  not  affeft 
the  weakest  stomach. 

SpHucE-FiR.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  279- 

SpuNGE.     See  Sponge. 

Spur.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  and 
also  p.  6  of  the  present  volume. 

SPURGE,  or  EuphorLia,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants,  comprehending  110 
-  species  ;  12  being  natives  of  Bri- 
tain ;  the  principal  of  which  are 
the  following  : 

I ,  The  characias,  or  Red  Spurge, 
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grows  in  woods  and  hedges, 
where  it  flowers  in  the  month  of 
Jane. — The  pulverized  leaves  of 
this  plant,  if  taken  in  doses  of  from 
]  5  to  25  grains,  operate  as  a  brisk 
purgative: — its  juice,  hke  that  of 
all  the  other  species  of  the  spurge, 
is  so  extremely  acrid,  that  it  ulce- 
rates every  part  of  the  body,  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  Hence, 
it  is  never  used  internally  : — but, 
a  single  drop  put  into  the  cavity 
of  an  aching  tooth,  is  said  to  have 
removed  the  pain,  and  at  the  same 
time  destroyed  the  nerve.  This 
corrosive  liquid,  however,  may,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  WiTHERiKG,  be 
applied  with  safety  to  warts  and 
corns ;  as  it  eradicates  them  in  a 
very  short  time. 

2.  The  helioscopia,  or  Sun- 
spurge.  vSee  Wart  WORT, 

3.  The  Ci/parlssias,  or  Cyprus 
Spurge,  grows  in  dry  woods  (at 
Enville,  in  Staffordshire),  where  its 
yellow  flowers  blow  in  May  and 
June. — Goats  are  exceedingly  par- 
tial to  this  herb ;  and  its  seeds 
afford  grateful  food  to  pigeons. — 
The  beautiful  caterpillar,  which  is 
changed  into  the  Spurge-bnttetfly, 
derives  its  nourishment  from  the 
leaves  of  this  species. 

Spurge-flax.  SeeMEZEREON. 

SPURGE-LAUREL,  or  Lau- 
rel Mezereon,  Daphne  Laure- 
ola,  L.  an  indigenous  shrub,  found 
in  woods  and  hedges,  princij^ally 
in  the  county  of  York,  where  it 
flowers  in  March  and  April. — The 
whole  of  this  vegetable,  especially 
the  bark  of  the  root,  is  very  acrid  : 
it  has  been  employed  with  success 
in  rheumatic  fevers,  operating  pow- 
erfully as  a  purgative.  It  is  like- 
wise an  excellent  vermifuge  ;  but, 
as  it  possesses  great  acrimony, 
it  ought  never  to  be  administered 
without  medical  advice,    and   in 

small 
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small  doses,  which  should  not  ex- 
ceed ten  grains. — On  account  of  its 
elegant  green  and  yellow  flowers, 
which  appear  in  the  early  spring, 
and  sometimes  in  the  winter,  this 
evergreen  is  coltivated  in  shrub- 
beries ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked that  its  VjJack  berries, 
though  eagerly  eaten  by  pheasants, 
prove  mortal  food  to  man,  and  all 
the  mammillary  animals. 

Spurge-Olive.  SeeMEZEK  EON. 

SPURREY,  or  Spergu/a,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants  comprising  five 
species;  three  being  natives  of  Bri- 
tain. Tlic  principal  of  these  is  the 
arvensis,  or  Com  Spurrey,  which 
grows  in  corn-fields,  and  sandy 
situations ;  flowers  from  July  to 
September.  This  vegetable  is  eaten 
by  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogsj 
but  is,  according  to  Withering, 
refused  by  cows.  Bech stein, 
FuNKE,  and  other  naturalists,  how- 
ever, inform  ns  that  the  corn-spurrey 
is  not  only  devoured  with  avidity  by 
all  cattle,  but  is  also  conducive  to 
their  health,  while  it  remarkably 
tends  to  increase  the  milk  of  cows, 
and  to  fatten  sheep.  Hence  this 
tveed  is  industriously  cultivated  in 
Flanders ;  because  it  is  so  far  su- 
perior to  other  pasture-grasses,  that 
it  continues  green  till  a  late  period 
of  autumn,  and  often  throughout 
the  winter.  Its  seeds  are  eagerly 
swallowed  by  poultry,  and  altbrd 
on  expression  a  good  lamp-oil : 
nay,  the  flour  obtained  from  them, 
•when  mixed  with  that  of  wheat  or 
r)'e,  produces  wholesome  tread; 
for  which  purpose,  it  is  often  used 
In  Norway  and  Gothland. 

SPURS,  a  well-known  contri- 
Tarice,  or  machines  consisting  of 
plated  steel,  silver,  &c.  fitted  to  the 
hind-quarters  of  a  horscmansbcots, 
aa4  iiimisbcd  with  a  rowcl^  which 
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turns  on  an  axis,  in  order  to  urge 
tiie  animal  to  greater  speed. 

In  July,  1786,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ches- 
To  N,  for  an  invention  of  making 
spurs,  and  elastic  spring-buckles. 
His  improvement  consists  in  giving 
the  metallic  substances  the  requi- 
site forms,  by  means  of  dies, 
worked  either  with  a  hammer,  or 
by  machinery ;  after  which  they 
are  rolled,  and  submitted  to  an 
oven,  stove,  or  other  place,  heated 
by  fire,  till  they  become  nearly 
red-kot.  The  spurs,  &c.  are  thea 
immersed  in  oil,  water,  turpentine, 
butter,  or  other  matter,  with  the 
addition  of  salt,  to  render  them 
hard ;  next,  they  are  tempered  by 
various  processes,  till  they  become 
elastic. — A  more  ample  descrip- 
tion of  the  patentee's  contrivances 
is  inserted  in  the  5  th  volume  of  die 
Repertory  of  Arts,  &c. 

On  the  whole,  it  will  be  allowed 
that  spurs  are  weapons  equally 
useless  and  dangerous,  if  used  by 
unskilful  horsemen,  or  applied  to 
unruly  horses ;  but,  as  fashion 
has  greater  influence  on  the  actions 
of  men  than  reason,  we  advise  the 
noviie  in  the  equestrian  art,  to 
avail  himself  of  those  spurs,  the 
rowels  of  which  may,  by  means  of 
a  spring,  be  inflected  towards  the 
boots  3  in  order  to  prevent  acci- 
dents, when  riding  or  walking  with 
such  cumbersome  instruments.— 
For  the  same  reason,  we  admire 
the  dispassionate  unanimity  of  a 
certain  pacific  society,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  never  spur,  but  oc- 
casionally u-hip  their  phlegmatic 
horses,  agreeably  to  the  old,  but 
excellent  adage,  "  slow  and  sure.'' 

SQUILL,  the  Common,  or  Sea- 
onion,  Scillamaritima,  L.  an  ex- 
otic plant,  growing  on  the  sandy 
gliorcg 
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shores  of  the  Levant,  especially  on 
those  of  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
whence  considerable  quantities  of 
its  roots  are  annually  imported. 
The  best  sea-onions  ought  to  be 
sound,  fresh,  and  to  contain  a  vis- 
cous juice :  they  are  nauseous,  bit- 
ter, and,  if  much  handled,  are  so 
acrid  as  to  ulcerate  the  skin. 

The  squill  is  a  powerful  stimu- 
lant, promoting  the  discharge  of 
urine ;  and,  if  the  patient  be  kept 
warm,  a  profuse  perspiration.  It 
is  chiefly  employed  in  cases,  where 
the  organs  of  respiration  are  clog- 
ged, or  oppressed  wilh  mucus  : — 
when  combined  with  nitre  in  the 
proportion  of  from  4  to  1 0  grains  of 
the  dried  root,  with  a  double  quan- 
tity of  saltpetre,  it  has  been  great- 
ly extolled  for  its  efficacy  in  drop- 
sical swellings,  and  inflammations 
of  the  kidnies.  If  the  sciuill  be 
taken  in  a  large  dose,  it  operates  as 
«n  emetic  ;  and,  in  some  persons, 
as  a  purgative.  It  is  often  pre- 
scribed in  the  form  of  pills;  though, 
when  mixed  with  honey  into  an 
OXYMEL,  it  affords  an  useful  me- 
dicine for  obstinate  coughs, — The 
roots  of  the  sea-onion  pay,  on 
importation,  the  duty  of  2s.  gd. 
per  lb. 

S  aui  NANCY- BERRIES.  See  CuK- 
BANT,  the  Black. 

SQUINTING,  or  Strabismus, 
an  aflre(!l:ion  of  the  eyes,  occasioned 
by  the  optic  axes  not  converging  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  or- 
gans of  sight  appear  distorted. 

Improper  habits  frequently  in- 
duce this  defe6V,  while  the  eye  and 
its  muscles  are  perfeft;  for  instance, 
in  children,  wl)0  accustom  them- 
selves to  view  ditierent  things  at 
one  time ;  or,  who  are  placed  ob- 
liquely towards  any  obje6t  that 
may  attra6t  their  attention.  An- 
other cause  is  mal-conformation  of 
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the  retina,  or  such  parts  as  serve  to 
convey  impressions  to  the  point 
of  vision;  so  that  persons,  thus  si- 
tuated, are  obliged  ro  turn  the  eye 
from  the  obje£t  to  be  investigated, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  enabled 
to  behold  it  more  distin£tly. — Far- 
ther, it  often  proceeds  from  weak- 
ness, or  defe6t  of  either  eye,  so 
that  both  cannot  be  mutually  em- 
ployed. Besides,  it  may  be  conse- 
quent on  afFedions  of  the  brain, 
epilepsy,  terror,  and  defluxions  of 
rheumatic  humours. 

The  method  of  cure  to  be  adopted 
in  this  unpleasant  distortion,  varies 
according  to  the  cause.  Thus,  ia 
children,  and  in  cases  of  weakness 
of  the  eyes,  it  may  be  remedied  by 
mechanical  contrivances.  Hence, 
when  there  is  no  organic  defeQ:  ia 
either  eye,  which  is  frequently  the 
case  with  persons  who  squint  from 
a  depraved  habit  of  moving  their 
eyes,  the  disease  may  often  be 
cured.  Dr.  Darwin  remarks 
(PkilosopJdcal  Transaftions,  vol. 
68),  that  in  all  the  squinting  people 
he  had  occasion  to  attend,  one  eye 
was  less  perfect  than  the  other : 
these  patients  are,  in  his  opinion, 
certainly  curable,  by  covering  the 
best  eye  many  hours  in  the  day ; 
as,  by  a  more  frequent  use  of 
the  weak  eye,  it  not  only  ac- 
quires a  habit  of  turning  to  the 
obje6ts  which  the  patient  wishes  io 
see,  but  gains  at  the  same  time,  a 
more  distinct  vision  :  in  both  tliese 
respefts,  the  better  eye  is  under 
some  disadvantage,  which  also  fa- 
cilitates the  cure.  This  ingenious 
physician  relates,  in  the  same  paper, 
a  remarkable  case  of  a  boy,  theu 
live  years  old  (now  a  reputable 
English  clergyman  at  Edinburgh), 
who  has  the  misfortune  of  view- 
ing every  object  with  one  eye 
only  at  a  time.     Dr.  D.  direded  a 

paper 
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paper  gnomon  to  be  made,  and 
affixed  to  a  cap;  and,  when  this 
artilicial  nose  was  placed  over  the 
patient's  real  nose,  so  as  to  projc;>I:t 
an  inch  between  his  eyes,  the  child, 
rather  than  turn  his  head  so  tar  to 
look  at  oblique  obje(5ts,  immedi- 
ately began  to  exert  the  eye  which 
was  nearest  to  them.  But,  having 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  fa  i  her, 
icon  alter  tliis  method  was  begun 
to  be  followed,  the  child  was  neg- 
leded  for  six  years,  during  which 
time  the  habit  was  conrirmed  in 
such  a  manner  as  seemed  to  leave 
little  room  to  hope  for  a  cure. 
Dr.  D.  however,  being  again  call- 
ed, attempted  a  second  time  to  re- 
move the  deformity,  by  a  similar 
contrivance.  A  gnomon  of  thin 
brass  was  made,  to  stand  over  his 
Dose,  with  a  half-circle  of  the  same 
metal  to  go  round  his  temples : 
these  were  covered  with  black  silk ; 
and,  by  means  of  a  buckle  behind 
Lis  head,  and  a  cross-piece  over 
the  crown  of  his  bead,  this  gno- 
mon was  worn  without  any  incon- 
venience, and  projetted  before  his 
nose  about  two  inches  and  a  half. 
By  the  use  of  this  machine,  be 
soon  found  it  less  inconvenient  to 
vicM'  all  oblique  objects,  with  the 
eye  next  to  them,  instead  of  the 
eye  Opposite  to  tliem. 

After  this  habit  was  weakened, 
by  a  week's  use  of  the  gnomon, 
two  bits  of  w(xjd,  about  tlic  size 
of  a  goose-qu.ll,  were  blackened 
all  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at 
their  summits ;  these  were  fre- 
quently presented  to  him  to  look 
at  J  one  being  held  on  one  side  tlie 
extremity  of  his  black  gnomon, 
and  the  other  on  the  opjxjsite.  In 
viewing  these,  they  were  gradu- 
ally brought  forward  beyond  the 
gnomou,  and  tlieu  one  was  con- 
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means,  in  another  week,  he  cOuld 
In-nd  both  his  eyes  on  the  same  ob- 
ject for  half  a  minute  together ; 
and,  by  continuing  the  use  of  the 
same  machine,  he  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  cured. 

Lastly,  if  squinting  arise  from 
any  adventitious  circumstance,  such 
as  terror,  defluxion.s  of  humours, 
&c.  the  removal  of  those  causes 
will  also  cure  the  disorder;  but, 
where  it  originates  from  mal-con- 
formation  of  the  organs  of  vision, 
or  has  been  so  long  neglected  as 
to  become  cmijirmed,  it  is  not  in 
the  [x>wcr  of  art  to  atibrd  any  re- 
lief. 

SQUIRREL,  the  Common,  or 
Si.iurus  vulgaris,  L.  a  lively  little 
quadruped,  abounding  in  the  woods 
of  Britain,  ns  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  Ame- 
rica. Its  head,  liody,  legs,  and  tail, 
are  of  a  bright,  rcddiah-brown  co- 
lour f  tliough,  in  the  northern  cli- 
mates, there  arc  white  and  black 
squiiTcls,  the  coat  of  which  changes 
to  a  line  grey  in  tlie  winter,  and 
afi'ords  an  elegant  kind  of  light 
fur. 

These  animals  feed  on  acorns, 
nuts,  the  young  shoots  of  trees, 
and  [)articularly  die  cones  of  firs. 
'Iticy  construct  their  nests  with 
moss  and  dried  leaves,  in  the 
branches  of  trees,  where  the  fe- 
males produce  in  April,  or  May, 
from  3  to  7  young,  which  may 
be  easily  domesticated ;  but  their 
sharp  fore-te^lh  ought  to  be  ex- 
traded  ;  as  otherwise  tlieir  severe 
bites  may  prove  dangerous. 

The  hunting  of  squirrels  affords 
amusement  in  autumn,  and  early 
in  the  winter,  when  these  animals 
are  fat :  they  are  caught  both  for 
confining  them  in  cages  as  objedts 
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r)f  curiosity,  and  for  the  table;  as 
their  liesh  is  very  delicate,  and  pos- 
bcsses  a  sweet  Havoiir. 

SauiTCH-GKASS,  the  Blue,  See 
Creeping  Bent-crass. 

St.  Anthonv's  Fire.  See 
Rose. 

St.  John's-wort.  See  John's 
Wort. 

ST.  VITUS's  DANCE,  a  spas- 
modic disorder,  mostly  incident  to 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  from 
the  age  often  to  tiftcen  :  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  continual  involuntary 
motions  of  the  hands  and  feet ;  so 
that  the  patient  appears  in  a  man- 
ner to  dance,  while  he  is  obliged  to 
tirag  one  leg  after  the  other. 

Causes  : — Worms  ;  suppressed 
eruptions ;  checked  perspiration, 
&c. ;  but  the  peculiar  afFe(9:ion  of 
tiie  muscles  thus  contracted,  has 
hitherto  eluded  the  researches  of 
the  physiologist. 

However  distressing  this  com- 
plaint be  to  the  patient  and  his 
friends,  it  may  afford  some  consola- 
tion, that  it  neither  proves  fatal  nor 
permanent ;  and  that  frequently, 
afier  every  mean  has  been  em- 
ployed, it  spontaneously  disap- 
pears.— A  favourable  change  may, 
in  general,  be  expected  about  the 
age  of  puberty. 

Cure  : — As  it  is  often  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  this  malady, 
it  will  be  proper  to  administer  such 
medicines  as  are  calculated  to  carry 
off  worms  (see  the  article  Worm)  ; 
and  to  allay  the  spasmodic  motions. 
With  the  latter  intention,  antispas- 
modics and  tonics,  namely,  Asafoe- 
tida.  Valerian- root.  Wormwood, 
Musk  in  conjunction  with  Bark 
and  Port-wine,  &c,  have  often 
been  attended  with  good  efFeds, 
Farther,  the  remedies  dire(5ted 
in  the  epilepsy,  may  also,  with 
advantage^  be  so  oioditied  as  to 
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be  salutary  in  this  complaint. — 
I/astly,  we  conceive  that  the  te- 
pid hath  may  always  with  safe- 
ty, if  not  with  uniform  benelit, 
be  resorted  to ;  especially  in  au 
atfc6tion  which  obviously  arises 
from  a  preternatural  irritability  of 
the  nerves  and  muscles.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  cold  sea-bath  will 
probably  be  of  great  service,  when 
the  skin  of  a  robust  patient  is  not 
in  a  dry,  contracted  state ;  and 
when  there  appears  to  be  a  sufficient 
degree  of  re-a6tion  in  the  system, 
to  withstand  the  sudden  shock  of 
the  water, 

STABLE,  an  edifice  erefted  for 
the  reception  and  accommodation 
of  horses. 

The  principal  objeft  in  building 
stables,  is  the  situation,  which 
ought  to  be,  1,  On  a  gentle  decli- 
vity, in  order  that  the  urine,  &c. 
may  be  carried  off;  2,  On  a  pure, 
airy  spot,  not  exposed  to  noxious 
exhalations  ;  and,  3,  On  dry,  hard 
ground. — ^The  walls  must  be  mo- 
derately thick,  and  furnished  with 
casements  on  the  north  and  east 
sides;  both  with  a  view  to  admit 
air,  and  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
rising  sun.  The  windows  should, 
at  the  same  time,  be  provided  with 
shutters,  for  excluding  the  light,  in 
case  it  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
animals  to  sleep  during  the  day. 

With  respe6t  to  the  paving  of 
stables,  it  will  be  advisable  to  co- 
ver the  part,  on  which  the  horses 
are  to  lie  down,  with  oak  boards, 
placed  transversely  upon  a  level ; 
and  which  should  be  perforated 
with  holes,  for  conducting  the  urine 
into  the  common  drain.  The  other 
part  should  be  paved  with  small 
stones  ;  and  the  wall  contiguous 
to  the  rack,  ought  to  lined  with 
a  wainscoat  of  sound  oak. 

When  a  stable  is  designed  for 
several 
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several  horses,  the  stalls  should  be 
made  sufficiently  wide  to  enable 
them  to  lie  down,  or  turn  round 
without  inconvenience  ;  while  the 
partitions  ought  to  be  raised  so 
high  towards  the  head,  tliat  the 
animals  can  neither  see,  smell,  nor 
molest  each  other.  Lastly,  tiie 
striftest  cleanliness  must  be  ob- 
served in  the  management  of  tlie 
stable,  both  in  order  to  preserve 
the  health  of  horses, and  to  prevent 
the  generation  of  any  contagious 
effluvia.  In  case,  however,  in- 
fedious  distempers  should  prevail, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  following  process,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  a>iitagion  :  Let  half 
a  pound  of  oil  of  vitriol,  dilut- 
ed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, be  gradually  poured  into  a  ves- 
sel, containing  4  ounces  of  pulve- 
jized  manganese,  mixed  with  a 
pound  of  se;i-salt.  ITie  dish  ought 
to  be  placed  on  a  heated  brick  ; 
and  the  operator  should  carefully 
nvoid  the  fumes  arising  from  the 
vitriolic  acid  ;  as  tl)t=;y  will  powei- 
full  atfedt  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion.— See  also  Fumigation,  vol. 
ii.  p.  340", 

STAG,  or  Cervus  Ei'aphits,  L. 
an  animal  of  chace,  which  is  com- 
mon in  Britain,  as  well  as  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  America. 
It  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
with  black  spots  on  the  f.ice,  and 
a  dark  stripe  in  tlic  direAiuu  of 
the  spine. 

I'he  stag  is  furnished  with  fine 
branching  horns,  which  it  gene- 
rally sheds  in  the  spring.  The  fe- 
m;ile  prodiu?es  one,  and  sometimes 
two  faiuris,  towards  the  end  of 
Alay,  or  early  in  June,  after  a  ges- 
tation of  40  weeks.  These  ani- 
mals attain  the  age  of  35  or  40 
years  j    are  remarkable  for   their 
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quick  eyr,  sagacious  scent,  and 
acute  ear  ;  and,  as  they  listen  witlj 
delight  to  the  sounds  of  the  shep- 
herd's pipe,  this  instrument  has 
been  successfully  employed  by  hun- 
ters, for  the  purpose  of  decoying 
them. 

The  flesh  of  fawns  is  sweet  and 
tender  ;  but,  when  the  stag  ad- 
vances in  years,  it  acquires  a  strong 
and  disagreeable  flavour.  Their 
most  useful  parts  are,  the  skin  and 
horns  J  the  former  being  advan- 
tageously raanufa6tured  into  lea- 
ther ;  while  the  latter  are  convert- 
ed into  handles  for  knives,  or  other 
insti-uments ;  and,  on  being  dis- 
stilled,  they  yield  a  volatile  spirit, 
which  is  of  considerable  use  in  me- 
dicine.— See  also  Hart's-horns. 

STAGGERS,  or  Apoplexy,  a 
disorder  in  the  heads  of  horses, 
which  becomes  evident  from  the 
drowsiness  ;  bad  appetite  ;  watery 
and  inllamed  eyes  }  and  the  stag- 
gering or  reeling  gait  of  the  ani- 
mals. Tiie  head  is  continually  re- 
clining on  the  manger ;  a  slight 
fever  prevails;  and  the  discharge  of 
urine  is  in  a  very  small  pro[)ortiou. 

If  the  disease  arise  from  wounds, 
or  blows  on  the  head,  the  horse 
will,  in  addition  to  these  symp- 
toms, become  frantic,  particularly 
after  feeding  j  and,  if  it  fall  down, 
without  being  able  to  rise,  there 
will  be  little  prospe6t  of  recovery. 

Sometimes,  the  staggers  proceed 
from  colds,  caught  by  too  early 
turning  the  animal  out  to  grass, 
after  violent  exertions :  it  will, 
therefore,  be  requisite  to  bleed  him 
freely,  and  to  support  the  head  and 
shoulders  with  straw  :  if  he  sur- 
vive the  fit,  clysters  prepared  from 
a  strong  deco«^!lion  of  senna  and 
salt,  or  the  purging  clyster-  (men- 
tioned, vol.  ii.  p.  490),  must  be  ad- 
jninislered  every  morning  andeveu- 

ing. 
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ing.  It  has  farther  been  recom- 
mended, to  blow  a  dram  of  the 
powder  of  Asarabacca,  once  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  into  the  ani- 
mal's nostrils,  in  order  to  promote 
a  discharge :  after  which,  two  or 
three  aloetic  purges  (see  Hoese- 
MEDiciNES,  vol.  ii.  p.  490)  ought 
to  be  given ;  and,  to  prevent  a  re- 
lapse, small  doses,  not  exceeding 
one  ounce,  and  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  cinnabar,  antimony,  and 
guaiacum,  formed  into  balls,  should 
be  daily  administered,  for  the  space 
of  a  month. 

When  the  staggers  originate 
from  fulness  of  blood,  high  feed- 
ing, or  want  of  exercise,  it  is  the 
praftice  of  farriers,  frequently  to 
take  small  quantities  of  blood  from 
the  horse,  and  to  give  an  opening 
diet,  together  with  scalded  bran  or 
barley.  It  appears  to  iis,  however, 
that  such  bleedings,  unless  in  cases 
of  urgent  necessity,  might  be  avoid- 
ed 3  by  keeping  the  animal  on  hay 
mixed  with  double  its  quantity  of 
cut  straw,  and  making  him  work 
modei'ately  every  day. 

Staggers,  in  Sheep,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  apoplexy,  arising  from  too 
great  fulness  of  blood.  It  princi- 
pally attacks  young  lambs,  which 
fall  down  ;  and,  if  not  timely  re- 
lieved, they  speedily  perish.  The 
mode  of  cure  generally  adopted  by 
shepherds,  is  to  bleed  the  creatures 
frequently  in  the  eye-vein,  and  to 
remove  them  to  a  coarse  pasture, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  danger 
of  a  relapse. 

Staining.  S'ee  Marble;  and 
Wood, 

STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM,  or 
Ornithogalum,  L.  a  genus  of  plants, 
comprising  35  species,  7  of  which 
are  indigenous  :  the  principal  of 
these  is  the  Luteum,  or  Yellow  Star 
of  Bethlehem,  growing  ia  woods, 
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and  moist  sandy  places ;  where  its 
beautiful  yellow  flowers  appear  ia 
April. 

All  the  species  of  this  vegetable 
are  hardy  perennials,  and  prosper 
in  any  situation  :  they  may  be  ea- 
sily propagated  by  off-sets  from  the 
bulbous  roots.  These  may  be  pre- 
served for  a  long  time,  either  in  a 
raw  or  roasted  state  ;  and  Ruel- 
Lius  remarks,  that  a  wholesome 
and  nutritious  bread  may  be  pre- 
pared from  a  mixture  of  the  roots 
and  seeds  of  this  plant. — It  is  eaten 
by  horses,  goats,  and  sheep,  though 
not  relished  by  hogsj  and  is  totally 
refused  by  cows . — See  alsoCa  e  e  s  e> 
vol.  i.  p.  502. 

STAR-GRASS,  or  Callitriche, 
L.  a  genus  of  plants,  consisting  of 
four  species,  two  of  which  are  in- 
digenous, namely  :  1 ,  The  verna. 
Vernal  Star-grass,  Water-Starwort, 
Water- Fennel,  or  Star-headed  Wa- 
ter-Chick weed,  grows  in  ditches, 
ponds,  and  slow  streams  :  it  flow- 
ers from  April  to  August,  2.  The 
autumnalis,  or  Autumnal  Star- 
grass,  abounds  in  ditches  and  still 
waters,  where  it  flowers  in  Au- 
gust. 

Both  these  vegetables  grow  so 
thickly  matted  together,  as  to  en- 
able a  person  to  walk  over  them, 
without  sinking  :  hence,  they  may 
be  advantageously  planted,  with  a 
view  to  consolidate  swampy,  or 
marshy  grounds,  so  as  to  prepare 
them  for  tillage. 

STAR- WORT,  the  Sea,  or  Aster 
Tripolium,  L.  a  native  perennial, 
growing  in  salt-marshes,  both  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  in  those  which 
are  more  distant  from  the  shore  : 
it  flowers  in  the  months  of  August 
and  September.  This  vegetable  is 
eaten  by  goats  and  horses ;  but  is 
not  relished  by  sheep,  and  totally 
refused  by  hogs.  From  its  thriving 
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in  inland  situations,  the  Sea-Star- 
wort  has  been  conjeftured  to  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  subterraneous 
salt-springs. 

STARCH,  or Amylum,  is  a  pre- 
paration from  wheat,  obtained  by 
steeping  the  flour  of  that  grain  in 
cold  w  ater,  then  straining  it  through 
a  cloth,  and  suffering  the  farinace- 
ous pai  titles  to  subside.  In  many 
places,  however,  it  is  manufactured 
in  the  following  manner : 

Pure  wheat  is  put  into  tubs  of 
water,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  to  induce  a  proper  degree 
©f  fermentation  ;  the  water  being 
changed  twice  every  day,  for  six 
Or  eight  days,  according  to  the 
warmth  of  the  season.  When  pro- 
perly softened  and  fermented,  it  is 
poured  into  canvas  bags,  which  are 
worked  or  beaten  on  a  board,  placed 
over  an  empty  vessel,  in  order  to 
cixtrad  thf-  mealy  part.  When  such 
vessel  is  filled  with  the  Vujuidjiour, 
t  reddish  fluid  apj'.ears  on  the  sur- 
face, which  must  be  carefully 
skimmed,  and  pure  water  added  ; 
when  the  whole  ought  to  be  briskly 
agitated,  and  allowed  to  subside. 
As  the  sediment  increases,  the  wa- 
ter is  gradually  drained,  and  at 
length  the  starch  is  formed  into 
cakeSj  which  are  cut  iu  small 
pieces,  and  dried  for  use. 

Good  staxch,  when  dry,  is  pul- 
verulent, tasteless,  without  odour, 
insoluble  botli  in  cold  water  and 
ardent  spirit :  on  the  addition  of 
txiiliug  water,  liow^ver,  it  forms 
Paste,  or  Pastry,  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  an  act.ount. — It  is 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  in  all 
faiealy  or  farinaceous  seeds,  fruits, 
roots,  he.  of  plants  j  though  some 
vegetables  contain  a  much  larger 

Sroportion  of  it  than  others.  Thus, 
le  Wake-Robin,  and  White  Bryo- 
1^^  afibjd  more  starch  than  pota« 
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toes  J  and  the  Salep-roots,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Meadow-Oa- 
cHis,  for  the  greatest  part,  consist 
of  that  valuable  substance. 

Starch  being  the  basis  of  AatV- 
pou'der,  and  also  of  extensive  uti- 
lity for  domestic  purposes,  various 
experiments  have  been  instituted, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  such  vege- 
tables as  might  be  advantageously 
substituted  for  wheat. — As  tlie 
reader  will  find  a  recapitulation  of 
those  useful  plants  which  have 
been  mentioned  tliroughout  this 
work,  in  the  General  Index  of  Re- 
ference, we  shall,  at  present,  only 
notice  the  method  adopted  by  Mrs. 
GiBBS,  for  preparing  starch  from 
the  roots  of  the  Wake-Robin;  for 
which  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  &o.  in  1797, 
presented  her  witli  their  gold  me- 
dal. She  observes,  in  her  com- 
munication, that  such  roots  are 
found  in  the  Isle  of  Portland^  in 
thq  common  fields,  whence  they 
naay  be  dug  out,  cleaased,  and 
pounded  in  a  stone  mortar  with 
water.  The  whole  is  then  strain- 
ed, and  the  starch  settles  at  the 
bottom  :  a  peck  of  these  roots  pro- 
duced, upon  an  average,  about  four 
pounds  of  starch,  wliich  was  sold 
at  lid.  per  pound. — See  also 
Wake-kobin. 

Starch  pays,  on  importation, 
5\.  15s,  2id.  per  cwt.  j  and  is  pro- 
hibited to  be  imported  in  package* 
of  less  than  224lbs.  net  weight. 

STARLING,  the  Commox,  or 
Sturnus  vulgaris,  L.  an  useful  bird, 
inhabiting  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  about  eight  Inches  in 
length,  and  weighs  from  3  to  4 
oiuices :  the  plumage  is  black, 
•spotted  with  blue,  purple,  or  yel- 
low, though  somttimes  with  white 
dots ;  and  the  beak  is  yellow. 
Starlings  breed  in  hollow  trees, 

the 
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the  eaves  of  houses,  in  mtns,  and 
even  on  lofty  cliffs  ;  where  they 
construct  iheir  nests  of  straw,  the 
fibres  of  roots,  and  similar  materi- 
als :  the  female  lays  from  4  to  7 
pale-greenish,  ash-coloured  eggs : 
the  young  afford  a  delicate  repast ; 
but  the  flesh  of  the  old  birds  is  so 
uncommonly  bitter,  from  devour- 
ing worms  and  inserts,  that  it  can- 
not be  eaten.  As,  however,  these 
creatures  have  a  pleasing  note,  and 
display  great  docility,  they  are  fre- 
quently taken  by  bird-lime  or  other 
means,  and  taught  to  imitate  hu- 
man sj^eech,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Parrots. 

The  breeding  of  starlings,  in  a 
wild  state,  ought  to  be  encouraged 
by  every  rational  farmer ;  because 
they  are  of  extensive  service,  by 
devouring  noxious  vermin,  and 
eating  no  grain  or  seeds  of  plants, 
or  other  fruit,  unless  compelled  by 
necessity.  ' 

,  STAVESACRE,  or  Delphinium 
Stapliisagcia,  L.  an  exotic  plant, 
growing  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  particularly  in  Italy, 
whence  its  rough,  blackish  seeds 
are  imported.  They  possess  a  dis- 
agreeable odour,  and  a  nauseous, 
bitterish  taste.  Their  chief  use, 
at  present,  is,  for  destroying  fleas 
and  similar  vermin  3  and  if  horses, 
or  other  animals,  be  occasionally 
washed  with  a  decoAion  of  the 
seeds  of  the  stavesacre  (in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  ounce  to  1  i  pint  of 
water),  all  7iits,  &c.  will  be  eft'ec- 
tually  exterminated. 

These  seeds  were  formerly  cele- 
brated for  their  purgative  qualities  ; 
but,  on  account  of  their  violent 
operation,  are  now  exploded  from 
the  list  of  internal  medicines,  if, 
however,  a  small  portion  of  such 
poison  should  have  been  acciden- 
tally swallowed,  the  most  proper 
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antidote 'WiW  be  either  an  immediate 
and  brisk  emetic  ;  or,  if  some  time 
have  elapsed,  large  draughts  of 
oily,  mucilaginous,  milky,  or  other* 
demulcent  licjuors,  should  jje  swal- 
lowed, with  a  view  to  prStent  an 
inflammation  of  the  intestines. 

STAYS,  an  article  of  female 
dress,  which  is  usually  made  of 
canvas  or  dimity,  supported  by 
whale-bone,  and  laced  behind. 

Few  articles  are  of  greater  im- 
portance to  the  health  aiid  comfort 
of  females  than  stays  :  hence,  in- 
stead of  being  manufaftared  from 
hard  substances,  they  onght  to  be 
made  of  such  as  would  allow  a  free 
motion  of  the  limbs ;  for  instance, 
felt,  shamois-leather,  &c. ;  without 
any  stifl' materials.  So  great,  how- 
ever, is  the  prevalence  of  custom, 
that  such  absurd  casements  are  still 
retained  by  the  most  numerous 
class  of  women,  who  lace  them- 
selves in  whale-bone,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  their  constitution.  To 
this  cause  we  may  justly  attribute 
many  of  the  cancers,  hard  tumors, 
and  similar  affections  of  the  breast; 
nausea  J  indigestion  j  compression 
of  the  ribs;  distortion  of  the 
spine;  and  a  long  train  of  painful 
disorders. — To  prevent  such  fre- 
quent disasters,  we  recommend 
the  use  of  corsets  made  of  the  pli- 
ant and  elastic  texture  used  for 
stockings,  or  gloves ;  which,  if 
properly  lined,  and  worn  with  a 
moderate  compression,  will  not 
only  afl'ord  sufhcient  warmth,  but 
also  contribute  to  the  preservation 
of  an  ereft  form.  In  short,  we 
find  from  history,  that  among  the 
most  elegant  nations  of  antiquity, 
namely,  the  Greek  and  Roman  wo- 
men, never  resorted  to  such  cum- 
bersome articles  of  dress. 

In  March,  1801,  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Gibbon,  of  Sackvilie-street,  Pic- 
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cadilly,  obtained  a  patent  for  new- 
invented  stays,  for  women  and 
others.  They  consist  of  a  back 
and  front-piece,  both  of  which  are 
supported  by  strips  of  whale-bone, 
that  are  nearly  parallel  :  the  two 
pieces  are  joined  by  means  of  hooks 
and  eyes,  or  similar  contrivances, 
which  meet  at  the  side,  and  admit 
of  being  accommodated  to  the  size 
of  the  wearer.  Farther,  tliese  stays 
are  made  of  such  a  length,  as  not 
to  produce  any  inconvenience  on 
sitting  down  j  and  arc  asserted  to 
be  pricci  pally  calculated  for  cor- 
recting deformities,  as  well  as  for 
supporting  the  abdomen,  where  tliis 
aid  should  be  required ;  as  they  may 
be  lined  and  stufted,  or  padded,  at 
pleasure. 

STEAM,  denotes  the  visible, 
moist  vapour  ascending  from  hot 
or  boiling  liquors  j  and  also  from 
substances  containing  humidity, 
which  is  easily  evaporated  by  a  de- 
gree of  beat,  that  is  insufficient  for 
their  combustion. 

Steam  being  one  of  tlie  most 
powerful  agents  in  Nature,  is  an 
objeft  of  great  importance  to  ma- 
nufadhires,^  as  well  as  to  horticul- 
ture. Hence  several  machines, 
known  under  the  names  of  steam- 
engines,  have  been  invented,  with 
a  view  to  facilitate  the  operations 
of  extensive  iron-works,  and  also 
to  expel  noxious  exhalations  from 
mines.  Among  these  contrivances, 
that  by  Mr.  James  Watt,  of  Bir- 
mingham, first  deserves  honourable 
mention  for  its  ingenuity ;  next  in 
order  of  time,  is  Mr.  Jokathan 
Hornblower's  machine, for  rais- 
ing water  or  otlier  liquids  by  means 
of  fire  and  steam,  for  which  a  pa- 
tent was  granted  in  1/81  j  tlien 
Mr,  James  Sadler's  engine  for 
diminishing  the  consumption  of 
f  team  and  fuel,  as  well  an  gaining 
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a  considerable  effed  in  time  and 
force ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
he  obtained  a  patent  in  June,  179I  j 
and  lastly,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edmund 
Cartwright's  improvements  in 
construiSting,  working,  and  apply- 
ing steam-engines ;  for  which  a 
patent  was  granted  to  him  in  No- 
vember, 1797- — As,  however,  a 
description  of  these  respcAive  in- 
ventions would  be  unintelligible, 
without  the  aid  of  numerous  en- 
gravings, the  curious  reader  will 
consult  the  4th,  7th,  and  10th  vols, 
of  \\\c  Repertory  of  Arts,  &c.  where 
full  specifications  are  inserted,  and 
illustrated  witlj  plates. 

Farther,  steam  may  be  made 
subservient  to  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting vegetation  3  by  means  of 
flues  and  other  contrivances,  con- 
duced beneath  hot-houses  : — witli 
this  economical  design,  various  suc- 
cessful experiments  have  been  made 
under  tlie  inspeftion  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  also  by  Thomas 
Wakefield,  Esq.  of  Northwich. 
Our  limits,  however, being  circum- 
scribed, we  cannot  specify  the  ma- 
chinery invented  by  Mr.  W. ;  be- 
cause such  account  would  necessa- 
rily be  deficient  without  an  en- 
granng.  We  shall  therefore  only 
remark,  that  during  the  last  five 
years,  the  steam  has  been  used  in 
his  vine-house,  with  the  best  suc- 
cess ;  tlie  plants  vegetating  with 
uncommon  luxuriance  throughout 
the  summer ;  and  producing  "  the. 
greatest  abundance  of  large  and 
well  -  flavoured  fruit."  —  Another 
advantage  attending  this  new  tne- 
thod  of  raising  fruit  is,  that  it  pre- 
vents the  depredations  of  the  red 
spider  :  because,  if  a  sufficient  vo- 
lume of  steam  be  applied,  that  de- 
fitruAive  inse6l  never  appears.  For 
a  more  minute  account  of  the  nu- 
merous trials  made  with  Mr.  W  a  k  b- 
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FIBLd's  flues,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  I8th  vol.  of  the  TransaSiions 
of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts,  &c. 

Steam  may,  with  equal  advan- 
tage, be  employed  in  domestic  eco- 
nomy, and  particularly  in  cooking. 
Thus,  steamed  potatoes  are  always 
more  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
than  such  as  are  Uoil.d  in  water  j 
and  Dr.  Darwin  observ.';?,  that  if 
the  heat  of  the  steam  could  be  in- 
creased after  it  has  left  the  water, 
the  art  of  boiling  all  vegetables 
might  be  considerably  improved; 
and  thus  the  mucilage,  abounding 
both  in  potatoes  and  flour- pud- 
dings, and  also  in  the  roots,  seeds, 
stems,  leaves  and  flower-cups  of 
pi  iuts,  may  be  rendered  more  nu- 
tritive, and,  probably,  more  palata- 
ble —  See  also  the  article  Cook- 
ing 

STKEL,  is  iron  refined  in  the 
fire  with  certain  ingredients  that 
render  it  white,  and  impart  to  it  a 
harder  and  finer  grain  than  that  of 
the  original  metal. 

Iron  is  converted  into  steel,  ei- 
ther by  fusion,  or  by  cementation. 
The  former  method  is  employed  for 
making  steel  immediately  from  the 
ore,  oir  from  the  crude,  cast  metal. 
In  the  latter,  bars  of  iron  are  placed 
in '  furnaces,  with  a  stratum  of  char- 
coal between  each ;  till  the  pile  is 
raised  to  a  sufficient  height.  The 
whole  is  then  closely  covered,  to 
prevent  the  access  of  the  air;  when 
a  strong  fire  is  kindled,  and  uni- 
formly continued  during  the  whole 
process.  The  surface  of  the  metal, 
manufadured  in  either  way,  gene- 
rally exhibits  numerous  vesicles, 
whence  it  is  called  blistered  steel ; 
but  these  may  be  removed  by  re- 
peated ignition  between  red-hot 
c  oals,  and  by  forging, 
^bc  finest  metal  of  this  descrip- 
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tion,  is  the  Damascus-steel,  which 
is   imported  from   Syria;  but  the 
process  pursued  in-  the  Turkish 
raanufa<5tories,  is    not    accurately 
known  in  Europe;    The  German- 
steel  is  made  by  breaking  t^ie  blis- 
tered bars  into  small  pieces,  which 
are  exposed  to  the  strong  fire  of  a 
furnace :   these  are  next  welded^ 
and  extended  to  the  length  of  about 
18  inches,  when  they  are  doubled; 
welded    a   second   time;    and    at 
length  drawn  to  the  requisite  size 
and  shape.     The  celebrated  Bres- 
cian-steel  is  obtained  by  roasting 
the  iron-ore -in  strata,  with  layers 
of  wood  between  each ;  and,  when 
these  are  sufficiently  smelted,  the 
metal  is  taken  out  of  the  furnace, 
broken  to  pieces,  picked,  and  wash- 
ed in  troughs  of  pure  water.     It  is 
next  conveyed  to  an  oblong  square 
cavity,    termed    the  fiuxing-bed, 
which  is  strewed  with  a  mixture  of 
finely-sifted  ashes  and  sand,  that 
are  carefully  compressed.    A  stra- 
tum of  charcoal  is  then  laid  on ; 
the  smelted  metal  is  gradually  add- 
ed ;  and,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
days,  the  conversion  is  completed. 
The  best  steel  manufaftured  in 
Britain,  is  known  under  the  name 
of  cast-steel.     It  is  prepared  from 
the  common  blistered  metal ;  which^ 
being  broken  to  pieces,  is  put  into 
proper  crucibles,  with  a  flux ;  and,, 
after  the    fusion  is  effeded,   the 
metal  is  cast  into  ingots,  when  it 
undergoes  the  operation  of  tilting, 
and  is  at  length  tempered,  by  re- 
peated ignition  and  immersion  in 
water. 

In  1801,  a  Mr.  Eggs  obtained  a 
patent  for  a  new  method  of  bend- 
ing steel.  After  giving  the  neces- 
sary shape  to  the  blade,  spring,  or 
other  article,  it  is  extended  over  a 
convex  piece  of  iron,  denominated 
a  ^flat.  The  bent  steel  is  next 
K  3  stricken 
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stricken  repeatedly  with  an  iron 
machine,  resembling  a  chissel,  that 
cuts  into  the  former,  and  completes 
the  bending ;  by  which  practice 
he  conceives,  that  considerable  la- 
bour will  be  saved  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  springs,  trusses,  and  sur- 
geons' instruments. 

Rusty  steel  may  be  cleaned,  by 
first  anointing  it  with  sweet-oil, 
which  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  will  soften  the  rust;  after- 
wards wiping  it  dry  with  clean 
rags,  and  polishing  the  tarnished 
parts  with  pumice-stone  or  eme- 
HY,  by  means  of  hard  wood  :  but 
the  most  effe43,ual  composition  for 
giving  a  high  degree  of  lustre  to 
steel,  is  a  paste  made  of  levigated 
blood-stone  and  spirit  of  wine. 

This  useful  article  is  subservient, 
chiefly  to  the  manufaQures  of 
sword-blades,  table  and  ])en -knives, 
razors,  and  a  variety  of  other  uten- 
sils, employed  in  the  arts,  and  by 
mechanics :  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties differing  but  little  from  those 
of  iron,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
vol.  ii.  p,  31. — Steel  pays  on  im- 
portation, various  duties,  according 
to  its  respeftive  quality:  —  thus, 
\\\t gad-steel\%  subje6t  to  thecharge 
of  2l.  9s,  8fd.  per  cwt, ;  the  long 
and  wisp- steel  pay  13s.  ll|d.  per 
cwt.  ;  and  steel- wire  is  liable  to 
the  duty  of  1  Id,  per  lb, 

STEEL-YARD,  or  Stilyaed, 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  machines 
for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  bo- 
dies, by  its  counterpoise.  It  is  al. 
Inded  to  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  to 
this  day  used  by  the  Arabs,  and  all 
the  Asiatic  nations.  Ibe  Grtek 
and  Roman  goldsmiths  preferred  it 
to  the  Icdance,  which  was  the  in- 
strument used  by  the  people. 

The  steel-yard  consists  of  a  lever 
of  unequal  anns  j  and,  in  its  mo^t 
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perfe^  form,  is  constructed  on  the 
principles  of  the  usual  balance ;  to 
which  however  it  is  greatly  inferior, 
in  point  of  minute  accuracy.  Oa 
the  other  hand,  the  steel-yard  is 
more  compendious  and  conveni- 
ent ;  nor  does  it  admit  of  those 
subtle  frauds  which  may  be,  and 
often  are,  practised  with  a  pair  of 
scales. — See  Balance. 

There  is  another  species  of  pa- 
tent   steel-yard,  consisting   of   an 
elastic  spring,  which  is  confined  in 
a  tube  3  thus  serving  by  its  expan- 
sion, as  a  substitute  for  the  long 
arm,  and  pointing  out  the  weight 
of  substances,  by  marks  made  on 
the  moveable  perpendicular  bar  in 
its  centre.     It  would  be  superflu- 
ous to  enter  into  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  these  portable  machines  : 
let  it  therefore  suffice  to  observe, 
that  «uch  contrivance  is  not  sufh- 
ciently  accurate  to  determine  the 
difference    of   ounces    or  drains ; 
though  it  may  answer  the  purpose 
of  weighing  larger  quantities  ;  pro- 
vided it  be  properly  handled,  and 
preserved  from  moisture,  or  rust. 
Stewing.     See  vol.  ii,  p.  53. 
STICKLEBACK,  theCoMMON, 
Banstickle,  orSHARPLiNG,  Gos- 
terosteus  aculealus,  L.  a  well  -knowij 
fish,     abounding    in     newly -cut 
ditches,  canals,  and  other  collec- 
tions of  water.     It  seldom  exceeds 
two  or  three  inches  in  length  :  the 
back  is  covered  witli  sharp  spines ; 
and,  Hke  its  sides,  is  of  an  olive- 
green  :  the  belly  is  perfeftly  white. 
Numerous  shoals  of  sticklebacks 
inhabit  the  fens   of  Lincolnshirt;, 
and  the  adjoining  rivers,  where  ex- 
periments have  been  made  to  ex- 
press oil   from    these  diminutive 
creatures  j  but,  we  conceive,  they 
may  be  more  profitably  employed 
as  manure,— -See  vol.  iii.  p.  153. 

Stil- 
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Stii»yard.     See  Steel-yard. 

Stilton-chekse.  See  vol.  i. 
pp.  4g6-7. 

STIMULANTS,  in  medicine, 
generally  denote  those  subtances,  or 
means,  by  which  the  aftion  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  body  is  increased, 
for  instance,  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  or  the  adivity  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  so  as  to  afFe6l,in  a  more 
or  less  favourable  manner,  the 
whole  system  of  the  nerves.  In 
short,  tJiese  remedies  are  chiefly 
designed  to  raise  the  vital  power, 
by  producing  such  changes  in  the 
organized  frame,  as  will  render  the 
latter  more  susceptible  of  those 
healtliy  impressions  (by  others 
termed  irritabUityJ  on  which  the 
proper  exercise  of  all  the  animal 
and  vital  fundions  principally  de- 
pends* Hence,  the  greatest  pre- 
caution is  requisite,  in  the  choice 
and  adaptation  of  stimulants  to  the 
particular  constitution. and  circum- 
stances of  the  individual;  so  that  tlie 
energy  of  the  adive  principle  of 
life  may  not,  at  the  same  time,  be 
too  much  weakened  ;  or,  by  a  long 
continuance  of  such  means,  be  to- 
tally exhausted. 

It  would  be  incompatible  with 
our  plan,  to  enter  into  a  minute  dis- 
cussion of  this  important  subjed : 
we  shall,  thereibre,  content  our- 
selves with  observing  that,  in  the 
application  of  stimulants,  the  prin- 
cipal attention  ought  to  be  diredted 
to  ascertain,  by  induction,  from  the 
existing  degree  of  debility  or  ner- 
vous inafiivity,  whether  any,  and 
what  portion  of  the  vital  principle 
in  the  patient,  may  occasionally  be 
roused  or  excited  into  action : — 
tlie  result  of  such  inquiry,  can  be 
determined  only  by  the  experienced 
niedical  praditioncr.  The  truth  of 
li  is  assertion,  will  be  oiore  evident 
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from  the  following  list  of  stimulat- 
ing remedies^  any  of  which  may, 
in  certain  cases,  prove  useful,  if 
properly  employed :  thus  wine,  cam- 
phor, musk,  castor,  opium,  phos- 
piiorous,  marum  germander,  cin- 
namon, volatile  alkali ;  nay,  even 
fri£tion,  eledricity,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  nettles — all  have,  in  va- 
rious instances,  afforded  rclidf, 
when  directed  with  judgment. 

For  guiding  those  readers,  who 
are  in  search  of  general  informa- 
tion, we  shall  briefly  state  the' 
principal  cases, in  which  stimulants 
may  be  resorted  to  :  I .  In  ardent 
fevers  attended  with  extreme  ner- 
vous debility,  especially  those  of  the 
malignant  kind,  where  the  patient 
has  neither  strength  to  discharge 
the  morbid  miasma  afteding  him, 
nor  to  counterad  the  noxious  influ- 
ence of  disease.  2.  In  all  the  chro- 
nic disorders  arising  from  intestinal 
obstrudions;  acrid  humours  j  long- 
continued  depressing  passions  j 
want  of  sufficient  nutriment  5  pri- 
vanon  of  fresh  air ;  too  great  exer- 
tions of  the  mind,  especially  night- 
study  ;  and  debauches  of  every  de- 
scription. 3.  In  tainting- tits,  or 
swoonings,  where  the  highest  de- 
gree of  bodily  weakness  is  only 
apparent,  so  that  they  originate 
frona  a  suppression,  rather  than 
from  the  want  of  nervoUs  energy. 
4.  In  paralytic  atledions,  produced 
by  any  of  the  causes  l^efore  speci- 
fied.— Hence,  it  will  be  easily  un- 
derstood, that  the  nature  of  stimu' 
lants,  requires  not  only  the  know- 
ledge of  seleding,  but  also  great 
circumspedioninapplyuig  them  to 
proper  subjects. 

STIRRUP,  a  semi-circular  ma- 
chine, manufadured  of  steel,  plat- 
ed iron,  &c.  serving  to  support  the 
foot  of  the  horseman  j  as  it  en- 
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ables  him  to  mount,  and  to  main- 
tain a  due  equilibrium,  while  seat- 
ed on  the  animal. 

Without  entering;  into  an  histo- 
rical account  of  this  contrivance, 
the  utility  of  it  is  obvious.    Hence, 
an  ingenious  artisan,  Mr.  Kelly, 
of  the   Strand,    London,    several 
years    since,    obtained   a    patent, 
which  is  now  expired,  for  manu- 
faduring    stirrups,    one    side    of 
■which  opensTjy  means  of  a  spring, 
if  the  rider  should  accidentally  be 
thrown  off  his  seat,  or  otherwise 
be  entangled  ;  in  order  to  prevent 
dangerous  injuries  often  ai'ising  in 
consequence  of  being  dragged  by 
the  horse.     We  understand,  how- 
ever, from  the  patentee,   that  this 
invention  is  not  so  efFedual  in  pre- 
venting danger,  as  his  lately  con- 
trived stirrup-leathers,  with  a  spring 
beneath  the  saddle :  thus,  if  the 
horseman  happen  to  fall  off,   both 
the  stirrup  and  the  leather  will  be 
immediately  disengaged.     As  the 
price  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  not 
considerably  raised  by  this  useful 
addition  to  a  hunting-saddle,  we 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers. 

Stock-bill:    See  Hbrb-Ro- 

BERT. 

STOCKINGS,  are  those  gar- 
ments which  serve  to  clothe,  or 
shelter,  the  legs  and  feet  from  cold, 
and  moisture. 

Stockings  are  manufactured  of 
silk,  cotton,  thread,  or  worsted  j 
being  either  knit  with  needles,  or 
woven  on  a  loom  3  but  the  most 
proper  material  is  wool,  which  is 
doubtless  a  warmer,  and  more  na- 
tural clothing  for  the  human  body, 
particularly  during  the  winter,  than 
that  of  any  other  texture.  In  all 
cases,  however,  they  ought  to  be 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  footj 
Jjecause,  if  too  short,  they  cannot 
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fail  to  occasion  cramps,  or  other 
painful    sensations ;     and,    if  too 
long,  the  folds   thus  arising,  will 
produce    blisters,    and    otherwise 
prove  an  impediment  in  walking. 
Those,  who  have  any  regard  for 
their  health,  ought  to  accommo- 
date their  stockings  to  the  diflferent 
seasons ;    wearing    thick  woollen 
hose  during  the  winter,  and  chang- 
ing these  for  a  lighter  kind,  during 
warm  weather. — As  the  feet  con- 
stantly perspire,  in  consequence  of 
the  united   friftion    both    of   the 
shoes  and  of  the  stockings,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  make  use  of  a  clean 
pair  of  the  latter,  more  than  once  in 
the  day,  or  every  time  the  feet  are 
.chilly    and    uucornfortable,    both 
from  motives  of  health  and  clean- 
liness.    But  silk  stockings  ought, 
on  no  account,  to  be  worn  next  the 
skin  ;  because  they  not  only  ex- 
pose the  person  wearing  them  to 
frequent  colds  and  catarrhs,  but 
arc  also  in  other  respefts  very  un- 
favourable to  health,  especially  in 
scorbutic  habits. 

In  July,  1799,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Jo  HNEATON,for  his 
invention  of  a  piece  of  machinery 
to  be  added  to  a  stocking-frame,  for 
manufafturing  hose-pieces,  gloves, 
&c.  in  a  more  neat,  simple,  and 
expeditious  manner,  than  can  be 
efteded  by  the  common  method. 
As,  however,  a  mere  description 
would  convey  an  inadequate  idea 
of  Mr.  Eaton's  contrivance,  the 
curious  reader  is  referred  to  tlie 
1 1th  vol.  of  the  Repertory  of  Arts, 
&c.  where  a  full  specification  is 
inserted,  and  exemplified  by  an 
engraving. 

STOMACH  is  a  membranous 
viscus,  serving  to  receive  and  digest 
the  various  articles  of  food,  con- 
veyed through  tlie  mouth  and  gul- 
let, for  the  nutritiou  of  the  body. 

It 
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It  is  situated  in  the  epigastric  re* 
gion  (see  Abdomen),  towards  the 
left  side,  in  the  form  of  a  horizon- 
tal, long  sack,  furnished  at  each  end 
with  an  orifice,  namely,  the  upper 
or  left,  called  the  cardia,  where 
this  organ  is  connefted  with  the 
gullet ;  and  the  inferior,  or  right 
opening,  termed  the  pylorus,  by 
which  it  is  united  to  the  intestines. 

As  the  function  of  the  stomach 
is  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
nnimal  economy,  it  will  be  useful 
to  give  a  concise  view  of  the  princi- 
pal affeftions  to  which  it  is  liable. 

If  foreign  substances  have,  by 
accident,  been  swallowed,  such  as 
nails,  stones,  pieces  of  bones,  coins, 
knives,  &c.  the  proper  remedies 
will  be  those  of  a  fat  or  oily  nature, 
namely,  castor-oil,  butter-milk, 
spermaceti,  mucilages,  &c,  clysters 
of  similar  liquids;  in  order  to 
sheath  the  internal  membranes 
against  injury ;  and,  inconsequence 
of  which,  indigestible  bodies  are 
generally  evacuated  with  the  feces, 
though  sometimes  not  without 
pain ;  so  that,  in  some  instances, 
they  have  proved  fatal.  The  far- 
ther treatment  is  stated,  vol.  ii,  p. 
413,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  \qQ. 

Of  a  more  serious  complexion, 
however,  is  an  inflammation  of 
THE  Stomach,  or  Gastritis  :  the 
principal  symptoms  of  this  malady 
are,  violent  fever  of  the  malignant 
kind ;  anxiety ;  intense  heat  and 
pain  in  the  epigastric  region  ;  nau- 
sea and  vomiting,  attended  with 
hiccough. 

Causes : — Acrid  substances,  for 
instance,  glass,  corrosive  sublimate, 
arsenic,  &:c.  too  large  quantities  of 
nitre ;  suppressed  perspiration ;  re- 
pulsion  of  the  gout,  particularly  in 
plethoricand  bilious  habits  ;  violent 
passions;  cdd  draughts  when  tlje 
\)ody  is  heated  ;  though  it  may  also 
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arise  from  external  injury  sustained 
in  other  parts,  such  as  the  brain,  &c. 

This  dangerous  malady,  gene- 
rally, terminates  between  the  fourth 
and  eighth  day.  If  the  symptoms 
continue  without  intermission,  and 
become  more  violent,  a  mortifica- 
Jtion  may  be  apprehended :  thus, 
sudden  cessation  of  pain ;  low 
pulse,  and  great  weakness,  denote 
that  gangrene  has  taken  place ;  but, 
in  less  urgent  cases,  where  no  re- 
markable changes  happen  for  seve- 
ral days,  a  more  favourable  event 
may  be  expetited ;  though,  when 
the  affe6tion  proceeds  from  injuries 
in  other  parts,  or  the  swallowing  of 
poisons,  it  generally  terminates  in 
death. 

Cure  : — ^l"he  chief  remedy  to  be 
resorted  to  here,  is  immediate  and 
copious  bleeding,  after  which  a 
blister  ought  to  be  applied  to  thes 
pit  of  the  stomr.ch  :  great  benefit 
has  also  been  derived  from  emol- 
lient, and  mildly  opening  clysters. 
The  patient's  beverage  should  be 
of  a  diluent,  mucilaginous,  or  oily 
nature,  and  taken  in  small  quan- 
tities ;  the  latter  will  prove  salu- 
tary, wliere  the  irritating  substance 
has,  for  some  time,  remained  ia 
the  stomach.  If  the  disorder  ori- 
ginated from  corrosive  poisons,  tlic 
most  proper  means  of  decom[>osing 
them,  and  of  counterading  their 
etfeds,  will  be  timely  and  copious 
diaughts  of  a  solution  of  soap ;  or 
sulphureous  waters  ;  warm  baths, 
and  the  subsequent  use  of  mucila- 
ginous liquids. — See  vol.  i.  p.  110. 
After  the  cure  has  been  success- 
fully effe6ted,  the  convalescent 
should  be  cautious  in  his  diet, 
avoiding  all  coarse  and  heating 
food  ;  he  ought  likewise  carefully 
to  keep  his  stomach  and  feet  warm, 
especially  in  changeable  weather. 

Another  species  oi  gas  iritis,  is  the 
erysi- 
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erysipelatous,  which  occurs  more 
frequently  than  is  generally  un- 
derstood :  the  signs  by  which  the 
existence  of  this  atfedtion  may  be 
ascertained,  are  as  follow  :  the 
mouth  and  fauces  apjjear  inflam- 
ed ;  there  is  pain  at  tiie  jiit  of  the 
stomach,  attended  with  frequent 
Tomiting,  and  a  slight  fever.  The 
disorder  often  changes  its  place, 
and  sometimes  spreads  through 
the  whole  alimentary  canal,  where 
it  occasions  vomiting  or  diarrhcea. 
In  most  instances,  it  pp<.)ceeds  from 
acrid  substances  introduced  into 
th*?  stomach,  and  from  internal 
causes,  the  nature  of  which  has  not 
been  hitherto  discovered  }  thpugh 
it  also  frequently  appears  as  a 
symptom  of  putrid  fevers,  and 
diuring  convalescence  in  general. 

Cure: — When  Uiis  inflammatory 
complaint  arises  from  acrid  sub- 
stances, it  will  be  necessaiy  to  take 
copious  draughts  of  warm,  bland 
liquids,  wilh  a  view  to  excite  vo- 
miting, by  which  it  may  be  re- 
moved ;  or,  if  it  proceed  from 
,  mineral  poisons,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  the  antidot  s  mentioned 
tinder  their  respective  heads. — 
Bleeding,  in  this  ca.->e,  is  neither 
advisable  nor  safe,  especially  if  the 
patient  be  in  a  debilitated  state  : 
on  the  contrary,  small  (]uantities 
of  vegetable  acids,  and  the  careful 
use  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  will  be 
produftive  of  good  ert'e«Sls. 

With  respert  to  tlie  methotl  of 
treating  Indigestion,  wc  refer 
the  reader  to  that  article. 

STONE,  or  Lithiasis,  is  a  con- 
cretion of  calcare{)Us  matter,  form- 
ed in  difi^erent  organs  of  tlie  body, 
but  particularly  in  the  kidnies,  uri- 
nary passage,  and  biliary  du6ts ; 
though  other  parts  are  not  exempt 
fvotu.  iti  inEuence :  thus,  accunm* 
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lations  of  this  kind  have  frequently 
been  discovered,  upon  dissection, 
in  the  heart,  brain,  lungs,  intes- 
tines, &c.  of  various  size,  shape, 
weight,  and  number.  'Ihere  arc 
instances,  where  more  than  200 
small  stones  have  been  gradually 
voided  by  stool. 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
these  morbid  produftions  being  fo- 
reign to  our  purpose,  we  shall 
briefly  state,  that  they  probably 
originate  from  a  deposition  of  cer- 
tain particles  of  the  bl(X)d,  which 
cohere  to  any  small  body  they  may 
hud  in  their  passage,  thus  forming 
the  nucleus  or  basis.  Hence  we  shatl 
confine  our  attention  to  the  practi- 
cal treatment  of  this  dreadlul  ma- 
lady, in  the  instances  before  men- 
tioned ;  and  commence  with  the 
urinary  stones,  as  being  the  most 
frequent.  These  are  situated  either 
in  the  kidnies,  urinary  du6ts,  blad- 
der, or  urethra. 

Symptoms  of  the  stone  in  the 
kidnies  : — An  obtuse  pain  about 
the  loins ;  nausea  and  vomiting  j 
small  pieces  of  calcareous  matter 
are  discharged  wilh  the  urine  ;  but, 
if  the  concretion  be  settled  in  the 
bladder,  an  mieasiness  will  be  felt 
at  the  end  of  the  urinary  passage, 
especially  in  emitting  the  water, 
which  suddenly  stops ;  or,  it  can 
be  passed  only  when  lying  on  the 
back:  the  urine  is  of  various  co- 
lours, and  often  tinged  with  blood  j 
and,  if  the  accumulation  be  of  a 
considerable  size,  a  fixed  paiu  pre- 
vails about  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der. More  certain  signs,  however, 
for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  a 
stone,  are  the  following  :  1.  when 
the  discharge  of  urine  is  accom- 
panied wilh  small  pieces  of  such 
stony  matter  J  and,  2.  hy  sounding, 
Avhich  i»  [K-rformed,  either  by  th« 
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Introduftion  of  the  finger  Into  the 
anus,  or  of  the  catheter  into  the 
bladder. 

Causes  : — ^This  distressing  afflic- 
tion may  be  induced  by  a  great  va- 
riety of  circumstances,  especially 
by  improper  articles  of  diet  (see 
Gravel)  ;  though,  in  some  coun- 
tries, it  is  endemial,  where  a  pe- 
culiar disposition  in  the  habits  of 
tlie  people  promotes  its  formation. 
These  painful  concretions  have, 
likewise,  been  observed  to  be  very 
common  in  the  countries  provided 
only  with  hard  spring  waters,  which 
constitute  the  daily  beverage  of  the 
inhabitants :  they  may  also  arise 
from  too  copious  use  of  acids,  and 
certain  wines,  for  instance,  Mo- 
selle and  Rhenish,  or  Old  Hockj 
not  less  than  from  cheese,  and  other 
gross  aliment.  Farther,  well-at- 
tested instances  have  occurred,  in 
which  this  excruciating  disorder 
was  occasioned  by  the  shot  swal- 
lo'i-ed  with  game,  and  even  by  the 
dust  from  mill-stones,  mixed  with 
the  flour. 

During  tlie  passage  of  stones 
from  the  kidnies  into  the  bladder, 
the  patient  is  afflided  with  pain, 
vomiting,  &:c.  which  form  the 
paroxysm  of  the  gravel  and  stone  ; 
being  sometimes  even  attended 
with  inflammation  (see  Kidnies). 
in  the  bladder,  they  are  mostly  pro- 
ductive of  pain;  strangury;  bloody 
urine ;  inflammation  ;  though  in 
some  instances  they  have  remained 
in  a  dormant  state  for  a  considera- 
bJe  time  j  and,  unless  removed  by 
proper  means,  death  closes  the 
scene. 

Cure  : — An  er.dless  variety  of 
remedies,  under  tlie  name  of  Li- 
thontriptics,  have  been  recom- 
mended, for  dissolving  the  stone ; 
but  as  an  account  of  ail  these  pre- 
tended speciiics  would  be  equally 
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tedious  and  useless,  we  shall  only 
mention  such  as  appear  best  adaptai 
to  the   purpose.      A  preparation, 
which  formerly  stood  in  great  re- 
pute,   is   the   caustic  ley,    which> 
however,  requires  mucilaginous  or 
gelatinous    drink    as    a    vehicle  : 
thus,    it   was    administered    with 
great  secrecy  by  an  empiric  of  the 
name  of  Chittick,  to  whom  the 
patients    sent  a   vessel  containing 
veal-broth,  which  he  returned  with 
the  medicine  mixed  in  the  liquor, 
and  sp<:ured  by  a  lock  :  for  this  ex- 
position M'e  are  indebted   to  Mr. 
Blackrie.  It  is  evident,  that  great 
caution  is  requisite  in  the  dose  of 
so  a6tive  a  medicine.  Considerable 
benefit  has  been  derived  from  th(* 
use  of   water    impregnated   with 
fixed  air,  as  directed  by  Dr.  Fal- 
coner.— An  infusion  of  the  seeda 
of  wild  carrot  (Daucus  sylvestris, 
L.)  sweetened  with   honey,    is  a 
simple    and    much   esteemed   re- 
medy.— The  late  Dr.  De  Haen^, 
recommended    the   Bear-whortle- 
ben'y  (Arlutus  Uua  ursi,  L.)  as  a 
most  efficacious   remedy  for    the 
stone  :   it  may  be   taken  in  doses 
of  from  one  scruple  to  half  a  dram 
in  powder,  twice  or  three  times  a 
day  ;  or,  in  the  foim  of  an  infusion 
thus     prepared :    Take    of    bear- 
whortleberry  leaves   three  drams, 
and  boiling  water  one  pint :   after 
simmering  for  one  or  two  hours, 
the  liquor  should  be  strained  ;  and 
from  two  to  three  table-spoonfuls 
may  be  given  twice  or  three  times 
a  day. — Lime-water   has  likewise 
proved  beneficial  in  this  complaint, 
both  when  taken  internally,  and  in- 
je^-led  into  the  bladder. — Another 
bimple  remedy  has  been  prescribed 
with  great  success  by  Dr.  Mac- 
bride  :    tliirty  berries  of  raw  cof- 
fee ought  to  be  boiled  in  a  quart 
gf  pure   water,  till  it  acquire  a 
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deep  greenish  colour  5  of  this  H- 
qoor  about  hajf  a  pint  is  to  be 
taken,  morning  and  evening,  with 
10  drops  of  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  : 
during  such  course,  the  bowels 
should  be  occasionally  opened,  by 
a  dose  of  castor-oil.  Similar  at- 
tenlion  ought  to  be  paid,  when  any 
of  the  other  remedies  are  admini- 
stered ;  and  their  operation  may  also 
be  assisted  by  the  use  of  mild  diu- 
retics. In  their  diet,  patients  should 
avoid  coarse  and  heavy  provisions, 
Buch  as  salted,  dried,  or  smoked 
animal  food,  especially  substances 
of  an  oily  nature,  and  all  high- 
seasoned  dishes ;  farther,  red-jjort, 
Rhenish,  and  Moselle  wines,  are 
uncommonly  pernicious ;  as  they 
naturally  promote  the  accumula- 
tion of  stones :  the  beverage  ought, 
tlierefore,  to  consist  of  cooling  di- 
luents, in  which  some  mucilage  of 
gum  arable  or  tragacanth  is  dis- 
solved.— Symptoms  of  violent  pain 
may  be  relieved  by  emollient  cly- 
sters with  opium. 

Should,  however,  all  endeavours 
of  dissolving  the  stony  concretion 
prove  abortive,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  an  operation,  as  the  only 
eventual  means  of  extirpating  the 
disease.  If  the  stone  should  be 
retained  in  the  urinary  passage, 
speedy  application  must  beniade 
to  a  professional  man ;  because  de- 
lay, or  negledt,  cannot  fail  to  in- 
crease the  evil. 

Gall-stones,  or  concretions 
formed  in  the  biliary  dufts,  are  of  va- 
rious sizeand  colour.  Tl.erc  isa ful- 
ness and  pain  about  the  stomach  ; 
loss  of  appetite  ;  languor ;  nausea ; 
colic;  vomiting i  and  restlessness: 
the  eyes  have  a  yellowish  appear- 
ance ;  and  jaundice  is  a  frequent 
attendant  on  the  disorder. 

With  a  view  to  expel  such  bili- 
ary concretioua,  tJie  patient  may 
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first  resort  to  a  warm  bath,  and 
then  take  a  gentle  emetic  ;  though, 
in  plethoric  habits,  or  if  the  pain 
be  violent,  a  small  portion  of  blood 
may  be  drawn  from  the  arm,  and 
an  opiate  given  ;  in  order  to  allay 
the  spasms.  But,  where  the  symp- 
toms do  not  abate  after  the  second 
b:^thing  and  emetic,  medical  ad- 
vice will  be  indispensable, — In 
slight  cases,  a  decoction  of  the 
Soap-wort,  or  of  Dandelion  and 
Dog's-grass,  in  which  a  few  drams 
of  vitriolated  kali  are  dissolved, 
has  been  found  of  effedual  service. 
Great  benefit  has,  likewise,  been 
derived  from  tlie  liberal  use  of  ace-- 
tated  kali,  especially  if  administered 
at  an  early  period.  Brugnatblli, 
has  for  some  lime  employed  with 
great  success,  the  acidulated  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

In  all  calculous  affeftions,  the 
body  should  be  regulated  by  the 
mildest  laxatives,  the  good  effedts 
of  which  may  be  still  farther  pvo- 
moted  by  moderate  exercise  on 
horse-back ;  though  the  same  cau-. 
tion  ought  to  be  observed  in  this 
respeft,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of 
emetics;  for  every  violent  effort, 
or  concussion  of  the  viscera,  tends 
to  aggi-avate  the  complaint. 

STONES,  in  general,  are  de- 
fined to  be  hard,  solid  bodies,  which 
are  neither  soluble  in  water,  nor 
malleable.  They  are  formed  in 
the  progress  of  time,  within  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  by  the  gra- 
dual accretion  of  earthy  particles ; 
which,  by  different  combinations, 
acquire  various  degrees  of  hard- 
ness. 

Stones  have,  by  mineralogists, 
been  divided  into  numerous  classes, 
according  to  their  respective  con- 
sistence, colour,  form,  and  otlier 
pro{)erties :  but,  as  we  state  the 
most  valuable  kinds  and  species  of 
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these  fossils,  in  alphabetical  order, 
we  shall  in  this  place  only  remark, 
that  the  praftice  of  indiscriminately 
colleding  stones  from  land,  is  pro- 
dudlive  of  great  disadvantage,  be- 
cause it  tends  to  diminish  its  fer- 
tility. (See  also  vol.  i.  p.  f)5.) 
There  are,  however,  certain  situa- 
tions abounding  with  stones,  that 
might  be  usefully  employed  in  re- 
pairing roads  : — the  usual  mode  of 
gathering  them  by  hand,  or  sepa- 
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rating  them  from  the  soil  by  means 
of  an  iron  or  wooden  riddle,  being 
equally  troublesome  and  expensive, 
we  have  procured  the  following  cut, 
of  a  machine  for  clearing  land  from 
stones,  and  also  for  sifting  sand  or 
gravel:  it  was  invented  by  Peter 
Francis  PoxTi.an  ingenious  Ita- 
lian mechanic,  on  whom  the  Patri- 
otic Society  of  Milan  conferred  a 
premium  of  16  scudi,  and  a  silver 
medal. 


«,  a,  a,  a,  are  four  wooden  feet, 
serving  to  support  a  beam,  c,  to  the 
ends  of  which  are  lixed  two  pieces 
of  wood,  d,  and  g,  containing  the 
iron  axis  e. 

A  hoop  of  iron  is  fastened  over 
such  axis,  by  means  of  a  hook,  /,  to 
prevent  it  from  being  raised  up  by 
the  weight  of  the  receiver  or  basket, 
marked  by  the  letters  i,  to,  h ; 
i,  m,  h. 

I,  b,  are  two  cross  pieces,  fixed 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  feet ;  and 
which  contribute  to  strengtlien  tiie 


machine,  and  to  keep  it  steady. 
They  are  made  to  proje6t  in  the 
form  of  handles,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  transporting  the 
implement  to  different  places,  two 
men  being  thus  enabled  to  carry  it 
with  ease. 

^,  is  a  continuation  of  the  iron 
axis,  e,  so  as  to  form  the  handle  of 
the  basket}  and,  on  turning  it 
round,  the  basket  moves  in  a  cir- 
cular direction :  the  axis  is  fixed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  by  a 
cross  of  ivon,f,  ox,  such  axis  may 

b« 
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be  made  to  pass  through  the  basket, 
and  be  so  firmly  attached  to  its  in- 
ner surface,  as  to  support  its  rotary 
motion. 

The  receiver  described  by  the 
letters  i,  m,  k  ;  t,  m,  h;  consists  of 
a  thick  woovicntKjttom,  to  which 
are  fasteued  (by  means  of  nails  re- 
presented by  black  dots)  the  iron 
bars,  of  whicli  all  its  sides  are  com- 
posed. These  bars  extend  in  an 
<*lique  direction  to  the  bottom  j 
•o  that  the  diameter  of  the  outer 
periphery,  h,  k,  is  double  to  that  of 
the  bottom :  they  are  equal  in 
length  to  the  diariieter  k,  A  j  at 
which  part  tliey  arc  fastened  to  a 
strong  iron  hoop. 

The  original  basket  delineated  in 
our  ngurc,  is  nearly  two  Paris  feet 
indiaaieter;  and  all  the  other  parts 
are  construded  accordingly ;  tl:e 
size  of  the  machine  may,  however, 
be  enhrged,  or  diminished,  as  occa- 
sion requires.  But,  as  the  spaces  be- 
tween such  bars  would  be  dispro- 
portionally  wide,  in  case  tlie  latter 
were  thruughuutofan  equal  size,  or 
breadth,  these  are  made  somewhat 
round  towards  the  letters  i,  i ;  be- 
coming gradually  broader  as  they 
approach  lo  k,  h;  so  that  the  spaces 
between  the  bars  do  not  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  width  of  the 
basket. 

.  Lastly,  in  case  such  bars  be  not 
•afficiently  strong,  they  may  be 
supported  by  fixing  another  iron 
hoop  round  them,  at  m  m.  And, 
if  tins  machine  be  designed  to  sift 
sand  or  gravel,  as  well  as  to  clear 
land  from  stones,  a  sieve  of  iron 
wire  may  be  fastened  around  it  j 
and  the  interstices  of  which  may 
be  enlarged  or  diminislied,  accord- 
lag  to  circuixistances. 

In  employing  this  rciachine,  it 
must  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the 
£dd;    two  men>  furoisbed  with 
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spades,  should  place  themselves  in 
the  front,  and  throw  the  earth  dug 
up  into  the  basket,  which  may  be 
turned  rotmd  by  a  boy,  or  any  other 
person.  Tlie  soil  and  stones  strike 
against  the  wooden  bottom,  and 
fail  upon  the  bars,  being  whirled 
round  by  the  rotary  motion  of  the 
receiver.  During  such  revolution, 
the  sand,  small  stones,  and  earth, 
fall  through  the  interstices  of  the 
bars  on  the  ground,  while  such  as 
are  larger  will  be  thrown  to  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  the  basket  into 
a  trench,  made  for  their  reception. 
When  the  labourers  are  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  they  cannot,  without 
difficulty,  supply  the  basket,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  spread  the  sifted 
parts  regularly  on  the  surface,  and 
to  remove  the  machine  by  means  cf 
the  handles  b,  1-,  so  as  to  be  exactly 
over  the  stones  already  separated. 
Tlaus,  the  work  may  be  continued 
in  a  similar  progression,  till  the 
land  be  projierly  cleared. 

The  most  favourable  time  for 
this  agricultural  labour,  will  be 
during  temperate  we:ither;  when 
the  ground  is  neither  so  moist  as  to 
adhere  between  the  interstices,  nnd 
consequently  to  diminish  the  utility 
of  the  machine ;  nor  so  dry  and 
dusty  as  to  be  troublesome  to  the 
labourers.  In  such  seasons,  stony 
land  may  be  gready  improved  ;  as 
the  stones  will  be  buried  in  those 
spots  to  which  the  roots  of  annual 
plants  do  not  extend  ;  and  in  which 
neither  trees  nor  shrubs  will  pros- 
per. 

STONE-CROP,  or  Sedum,  U 
a  genus  of  pereunial  plants,  com- 
prising 31  species,  Q  being  indige- 
nous; of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  remarkable  : 

1.  The  Telephium,  or  Orpine 
Stone-crop.  See  Ohfiaz,  the 
Coaimoa. 

2.  The 
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•  2.  The  acr€,  Wall-pepper, 
Biting,  or  Pepper  Stone-crop, 
grows  on  the  surface  of  walls,  roofs, 
rocks,  and  in  dry  pastures  ;  flow- 
ers in  June  or  July.  Tliis  vegetable 
is  eaten  by  goats,  but  refused  by 
horses,  cows,  and  sheep.  It  con- 
tinues to  vegetate,  while  suspended 
in  a  chamber  :  being  very  acrid,  if 
applied  externally,  it  excites  blis- 
ters j  but,  when  taken  internally, 
occasions  vomiting. — According"  to 
Dr.  Withering,  it  is  an  excellent 
remedy  in  scorbutic  cases,  and  in 
quartan  agues  :  a  table  spoonful  of 
ks  expressed  juice  operates  power- 
fully as  a  purgative.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  .seldom  employed; 
though,  on  account  of  its  aftive 
properties,  the  wall-pepper  pro- 
mises to  be  an  useful  medicine, 
when  administered  with  judgment. 

3.  The  reflexum,  or  Yellow 
Stone-crop,  thrives  on  walls, 
roofs,  and  rocks,  wiiere  its  bright 
yellow  flowers  appear  in  July. 

4.  The  rupes(ic,orP\.ocKSTOifE- 
cRop,  grows  principally  on  St. 
Vincent's  rock,  near  Bristol,  and 
on  the  Chedder  hills,  in  Somerset- 
shire, It  differs  from  the  preceding 
species  only  in  its  smaller  flowers,' 
>vhich  likewise  blow  in  July. 

Both  vegetables,  last  mentioned, 
having  an  agreeable,  pungent  taste, 
are  cultivated  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, where  they  are  esteemed  as 
ii)grcdients  in  salads.  They  may 
be  easily  propagated,  by  planting 
either  their  roots,  or  the  cuttings  of 
the  .shpots  in  a  moist  soil,  where 
.they  will  readily  take  root,  and 
spread  with  great  luxuriance. 

STOll AX,  a  fragrant  gum-resin, 
exuding  from  incisions  made  in  the 
Common  Storax-tree,  or  Styrax 
officinalis,  L.  a  native  of  Italy  and 
the  Levant,  where  it  flowers  ii) 
July. 
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The  best  storax  is  obtained  froia 
Asiatic  Turkey,  in  small,  irregular, 
transparent  masses,  of  a  pale-red, 
or  yellowish  colour,  and  generally 
abounds  with  whitish  tears,  resem- 
bling those  of  Benzoin.  The 
drug,  however,  which  is  commonly 
sold  in  the  shops,  consists  of  large, 
liglit  pieces,  very  impure,  from 
the  saw-dust  w.ith  which  the  resi- 
nous juice  is  mixed.  And,  though 
inferior  to  the  preceding  sort,  yet 
in  a  purified  state,  it  possesses 
greater  fragrance. 

Storax  is  one  of  the  most  grate- 
ful of  the  odoriferous  gum-resins, 
but  is  at  present  disused  in  medi- 
cine ;  and  employed  chiefiy  in  fu- 
migations, or  as  a  perfume :  it- 
pays,  on  importation,  from  the  coun- 
tries of  which  the  storax-tree  is  a 
native,  only  Pjd.,  but  from  other 
places,  2s.  5|d.  per  lb. 

There  is  another  species,  known 
under  the  name  of  LifjJiid  Storax, 
which  exudes  from  incisions  made 
in  the  Liquid- am  I  ar  Styracifiua,h. 
asserted  to  be  a  native  of  Virginia 
and  Mexico.  It  is  farther  obtained, 
by  boiling  the  bark  or  branches  of 
that  tree  ;  in  consequence  of  wliich 
the  purer  particles  rise  to  the  sur- 
face. The  genuine  liquid  storax  is 
of  the  consistence  of  honey,  pos- 
sesses a  fragrant  smell,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  preceding, 
solid  species.  But  the  drug  of  this 
name  kept  in  the  shops,  is  an  arti- 
ficial compound  of  the  concrete 
storax,  common  resin,  wine,  and 
oil,  properly  incorporated.  Whether 
genuine  or  spurious,  it  is  only  used 
externally  as  a  balsamic.  The  im- 
ported liquid  storax  pays  a  duty  of 
4|d.  per  lb. 

STOVE,  in  domestic  economy, 

a    contrivance,    or    apparatus,    in 

which  fires  are  made,  with   the 

view  of  conveying  heat  tliroughout 

houses. 
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kouses,  churches,  or  other  build- 
ings. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  plans 
designed  in  this  deparinieut,  is  llie 
Pennsylvania  Fire-ptace,  which  we 
havedescribed  invol.ii.  pp.289-(;2. 
Notwithstanding  its  acknowledg- 
ed utility,  the  mechanism  of  Dr. 
Feakklin's  apparatus  has  occa- 
sionally been  found  too  complex 
to  be  comprehended  by  ordinaiy 
•workmen :  hence,  a  Mr.  Shaep 
procured  a  patent,  several  years 
since,  for  certain  improvements, 
which  are  calculated  to  obviate 
such  inconveniencies.  Thus,  by 
adding  a  funnel  to  the  top,  these 
lire-places  can  be  adapted  to  any 
chimnies ;  and,  if  the  funnel  be 
lengthened,  it  may  be  accommo- 
dated to  libraries,  ball-rooms,  or 
other  buildings,  which  have  not 
the  advantage  of  a  chimne}\  Mr. 
S.'s  stove-grates  are  provided  with 
a  hollow  base ;  in  consequence  of 
•which, he  is  enabled  to  apply  them, 
•u'itliout  any  additional  brick-work, 
iDore  elfettually  to  the  purpose  of 
heating  rooms,  than  is  practicable 
with  those  on  Franklin's  cou- 
struition :  at  the  same  time,  by  his 
alterations  in  theflir-^oj:(seevol.ii. 
p.  290),  a  larger  portion  of  air  is 
introduced.  Our  limits  permit  us 
only  to  add,  that  Mr.  Shakp's 
stove-grates  may  be  accommodated 
to  every  building,  whether  public 
or  private  :  and  we  refer  the  read- 
er to  his  "j4cainnt  of  the  Air- Slot  e- 
Grates,"  &c.  8vo. 

In  June,  179^.  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  William  Whit- 
TiNGTON,  for  his  invention  of  a 
Portable  Baking  Stove.  The  pa- 
tentee asserts,  that  his  contrivance 
is  calculated  for  baking  all  kinds  of 
bread,  particularly  that  prepared 
of  oats,  with  a  cheapness  and  faci- 
Cty  not  hitherto,  cxpeiieuccd.    It 
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may  be  manufactured  from  any 
metal,  or  even  from  clay,  of  any 
size  or  shape ;  and  either  with  yr 
without  an  oven :  the  door  for  sup- 
plying fuel,  together  with  the  pipe 
or  flue  for  carrying  off  the  smokie, 
may  be  fixed  in  any  part  of  the 
stove.  Besides,  this  machine  may 
be  used  in  any  situation,  whether 
on  land  or  at  sea  j  being  easily 
portable,  and  requiring  only  owe- 
Jifth  pfirt  of  the  fuel  consumed  iii 
tlie  common  wayj  as  it  may  be 
easily  heated  with  coke,  coals, 
wood,  charcoal,  or  any  other  sub- 
stance. For  a  more  diffuse  account 
of  such  contrivance,  the  reader  will 
consult  the  12th  vol.  of  the  Repei- 
tory  of  Arts,  &:c.  where  it  is  illus- 
trated with  an  engraving. 

A  patent  was  likewise  granted  to 
Mr. Ed WAKD  Walker,  for  a  port- 
able Stove  or  Kitchen ;  to  facili- 
tate the  processes  of  cooking,  or 
dressing  provisions.  The  whole  is 
manufadured  of  eitlier  cast  or 
wrought  iron ;  having  a  fire-place 
in  its  centre,  which  is  inclosed  by  a 
dcor  :  beneiUh  is  an  ash-hole ;  and, 
on  each  side,  there  is  a  closet,  one 
of  which  may  be  emplo}'ed  lor 
baking ;  the  other  will  contain  two 
spits,  with  racks,  &c.  complete  j 
the  top  may  be  used  as  a  Iroiling- 
platc,  heated  by  the  same  fire ; 
while  the  smoke  is  carried  off 
through  an  iron  funnel,  having  a 
smoke-jack  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  the  spits.  A  more  com- 
plete idea  of  this  stove  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  15th  vol.  of  the 
Repertory,  &c.  where  the  specifi- 
cation is  illustrated  with  an  en- 
graving.— See  also  the  articles 
Fire-place,  Furnace,  Grates, 
and  Kitchen. 

Stoves,    in   Horticulture,    are 

buildings  ere6ted  for  the  purpose 

of  preserving  tender  plants,  which 

would 
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Vould  otherwise  perish,  from  the 
moisture  and  coldness  of  our  cli- 
mate. 

These  eredlons  are  usually  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  namely, 
bark  and  dry-stoves,  according  to 
the  plan  on  which  they  are  esta- 
blished. In  the  former  case,  a  pit 
is  dug  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
feet,  that  generally  extends  over  the 
whole  length  qf  the  hot-house,  and 
is  filled  with  fresh  tanners'  bark, 
in  which  the  pots,  containing  the 
plants,  are  plunged. —  See  Hot- 
bed. 

Dry-stoves  are  built  of  bricks, 
in  the  form  of  flues,  which  are 
conveyed  either  beneath  the  pave- 
ment, or  attached  to  the  back  wall 
of  the  house ;  one  being  constru£ted 
above  another,  and  returned  six  or 
eight  times  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  In  such 
stoves,  it  is  necessary  to  arrange 
the  pots  on  shelves,  rising  pro- 
gressively. Their  dimensions  ought 
to  be  adapted  to  the  number  of 
plants  to  be  preserved;  the  floor 
being  elevated  to  a  greater  or 
smaller  height  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  according  to  the 
natural  humidity  or  dryness  of  the 
soil.  It  will  be  necessary  to  make 
paths  about  two  feet  wide  in  the 
front,  for  the  convenience  of  walk- 
ing. The  furnace  may  be  placed 
either  in  the  middle,  or  at  one  end 
of  the  building  ;  but  it  should,  in 
tevery  case,  be  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  fuel  to  be  employed.  The 
best  for  this  purpose  is  turf;  be- 
cause it  burns  more  uniformly,  and 
slowly,  than  any  other  combusti- 
ble substance,  and  consequently 
requires  less  attendance. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which 
these  kinds  of  stoves  are  generally 
construdtedj  but  Dr.  Anderson 
lias   lately  contrived  aiiotber  ap- 
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paratus,  upon  a  new  plan,  and  ac- 
commodated to  his  Patent  Hot'- 
houses  (see  vbl.  ii.  pp.  405-6):  as, 
however,  a  mere  description  of 
his  peculiar  stove  would  convey  an 
imperfed  idea  of  the  invention, 
we  are  obliged  to  refer  the  curious 
reader,  as  well  as  the  lover  of 
horticulture,  to  the  first  volume  of 
tlie  new  series  of  Dr.  A.'s  Re- 
creations m  Agriadture,  &c.  where 
the  principle  is  fully  developed,  and 
illustrated  with  several  cuts, 

STRAINS,  in  farriery,  denote 
such  accidental  injuries  as  some- 
times happen  to  horses,  by  a  vio- 
lent and  unnatural  distension  or 
stretching  of  t'leir  muscles  or  ten- 
dons ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  animals  suffer  great  pain,  and 
are  generally  lamed. 

I'he  treatment  of  this  afFe£liou 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the 
situation  of  the  injured  parts.  Thus, 
if  the  ligaments,  that  conne6l  the 
thigh,  or  other  bones,  be  strained, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  turn  the 
horse  into  a  good  pasture  ;  as  the 
richness  of  the  food  will  prevent 
his  health  from  becoming  imr 
paired  j  and  the  gentle  exercise  in 
the  field  will  preserve  the  joints 
from  stiffness  and  ritiidity. 

Where  the  shoulder  has  thus 
been  hurt,  the  horse  will  not  put 
the  strained  leg  forward  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  which  is 
sound  ;  and,  in  trotting,  describes 
a  circle  with  the  former,  instead 
of  a  straight  line:  the  lame  leg  hke- 
wise  projefts  beyond  the  other. 
If  such  strain  be  accompanied  with 
inflammation,  bleeding  will  be- 
come necessary;  after  which  the 
part  affefted  must  be  well  bathed 
tliree  times  every  day  with  hot 
vinegar,  or  verjuice  in  which  soap 
has  been  dissolved.  But,  in  case 
no   swelling  appear,    the  animal 
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flught  to  rest  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  tlie  muscles  should  be  rubbed 
with  opodeldoc,-  or  with  a  mix- 
ture of  camphorated  spirit  of  wine; 
and  oil  of  turpentine,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  parts  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter. 

Poultices,  consisting  of  oatmeal, 
rj'c-flour,  or  bran  boiled  in  vinegar 
or  wiue-lces,  together  with  a  suffi- 
cient portion  of  hog's-lard,  to  ren- 
der them  soft,  will  be  of  great  ser- 
vice, if  timely  applied  ;  and,  when 
the  inflammation  subsides,  the 
strained  parts  may  be  bathed  with 
cither  of  the  liniments  before  spe- 
cified, till  the  perfeft  use  of  the 
limb  be  restored. 

The  pasterns,  and  knees,  are 
liable  to  strains,  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  blows,  or  similar  ill 
usage :  if  they  be  much  swelled,  a 
poultice  may  be  applied,  and  the 
parts  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  shoulder ;  or,  they  may  be 
bathed  with  a  liquor  compounded 
'  of  one  pint  of  vinegar,  four  ounces 
of  camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  and 
two  drarns  of  white  vitriol,  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  a  little  water. 
As  these  parts  are  generally  sub- 
je6t  to  great  weakness,  after  vio- 
lent strains,  the  horse  should  be 
sent  to  a  level  pasture,  wliich  will 
greatly  promote  his  recovery. 

The  last  case  deserving  notice, 
is  that  of  strains  in  the  hock. 
These  must  be  bathed  in  cooling 
and  corroborant  liquids;  but,  if  the 
ligaments  be  injured,  it  will  be 
proper  to  foment  them  with  wool- 
len cloths,  dipped  in  a  hot  mix- 
ture of  verjuice  and  spirit  of  wine, 
to  which  a  small  quantity  of  crude 
'  sal  ammoniac  may  be  added. — 
lastly,  if  any  internal  callosities 
remain,  it  will  be  advisable  to Jire 
the  joint  carefully  with  razes,  or 
lines  set   closely  together ;    after 
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which, a  mercurial  plaster  should  be 
applied  ;  but,  in  case  such  concre- 
tions appear  externally,  they  may 
be  removed  by  the  repeated  use  of 
the  blistering  plaster,  the  compo- 
sition of  which  has  been  specified 
under  the  article  Bone-spavin; 
omitting,  however,  the  sublimate, 
on  account  of  its  corrosive  nature. 

STRANGLES,  a  disorder  inci- 
dent to  colts  and  young  horses  :  it 
becomes  evident  from  a  collection 
of  impure  humours,  that  are  dis- 
charged by  the  nostrils,  or  by  sup- 
puration from  the  glands,  situated 
beneath  tlie  bones  of  the  lower 
jaw. 

I'he  symptoms,  indicating  this 
disease,  are,  loss  of  appetite,  dull- 
ness, and  inactivity  ;  a  hollow,  dry, 
cough ;  and,  progressively,  intense 
thirst :  as  its  virulence  increases, 
the  animal  becomes  languid  ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  painful  tu- 
mors formed  in  the  jaw-bone,  will  at 
length  be  unable  to  swallow.  The 
first  object  of  attention,  in  case  the 
fever  continue  moderate,  and  tlie 
evacuations  be  regularly  performed, 
is  to  examine  the  swelling,  and 
promote  suppuration  ;  which  may 
be  effedtcd  by  cutting  otf  all  the 
hair  contiguous  to  the  tumefied 
part,  and  fomenting  it  for  ten  mi- 
nutes with  flannels,  dipped  in  strong 
and  hot  deco«5tions  of  marsh-mal- 
low, chamomile,  or  similar  emol- 
lient vegetables.  The  following 
poultice  must  then  be  applied, 
namely:  take  coarse  bread  crumbs ; 
barley  meal ;  and  elder-flowers,  of 
each  two  handfuls ;  boil  them  in  a 
sufficient  portion  of  milk ;  and, 
while  the  mixture  is  hot,  add  three 
oz.  of  turpentine,  and  six  oz.  of 
hog's-lard.  The  quantity  thus 
prepared  will  be  sufficient  for  two 
or  three  poultices,  which  ought  to 
be  used  iriodtrattly  warm^  and  be 
firmly 
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firmly  secured,  every  night  and 
morning,  after  repeating  the  fo- 
mentation for  five  or  six  days ;  or  till 
a  suppuration  be  efFe£led.  When 
the  discharge  ceases,  the  following 
ointment,  spread  on  tow,  should 
be  applied  to  the  wound,  and  the 
poultice  laid  over  it,  to  promote 
the  healing  of  the  ulcerated  part : 
— ^Take  of  resin,  and  Burgundy 
pitch,  six  oz.  each  ;  of  hog's-lard, 
4  oz. ;  of  honey  and  common  tur- 
pentine, two  oz.  each  ;  and  one  oz. 
of  yellow  wax.  These  ingredients 
must  be  melted  together :  on  re- 
moving the  mixture,  two  drams  of 
finely  pulverized  verdigrease  must 
be  gradually  incorporated,  and  the 
whole  frequently  stirred,  till  it  be- 
come cool. 

Should  the  horse,  during  the 
strangles,  be  seized  with  consider- 
able fever  and  inflammation,  or  the 
swelling  be  so  situated  as  to  threat- 
en suffocation,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  bleed  him  moderately.  The 
food,  throughout  the  course  of  the 
disease,  ought  to  consist  of  warm 
mashes,  given  frequently  in  small 
quantities  ;  to  which  half  an  ounce 
of  liquorice  and  aniseed,  in  pow- 
der, may  be  advantageously  added, 
together  with  about  two  ounces  of 
honey.  The  diseased  animal  must 
be  kept  warm  j  and,  if  the  weather 
be  favourable,  he  should  take 
gentle  exercise,  or  undergo  the 
usual  discipline  of  the  stable,  though 
in  a  less  compulsory  degree. 

This  malady  is  seldom  produc- 
tive of  dangerous  consequences, 
unless  it  be  neglefted.  As  it 
mostly  termhiates  with  a  discharge 
from  the  nostrils,  these  parts  should 
be  often  cleansed  with  sponges, 
dipped  in  warm  water  j  but,  if 
such  evacuation  continue  to  be  co- 
pious and  fetid,  after  the  swellings 
have  suppurated  and  healed,  it  may 
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be  considered  as  symptomatica!  of 
the  Glanders  J  in  which  case  it 
will  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  treat- 
ment already  stated  under  that' 
article. 

Strangury.  -See  Urine. 

STRAW,  denotes  the  stalk  on 
which  corn  grows,  and  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  threshing. 

Straw  is  an  article  of  extensive 
utility  in  rural  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy. ■—  When  chopped  or  cut 
small,  by  means  of  the  machine 
known  under  the  name  of  Straw- 
cuTTEa  (to  which  we  refer),  it 
affords  a  wholesome  provender  for 
horses  and  oxen,  especially  if  it  be 
mixed  with  green  food.  It  is  like- 
wise usefully  employed  in  thatch- 
ing cottages,  houses,  and  barns. 
But,  as  such  buildings  are  liable  to 
be  uncovered  by  violent  storms, 
farmers  should,  if  possible,  annu- 
ally save  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
wheat-straw,  in  order  to  be  pro- 
vided against  accidents  :  thus,  the 
necessity  of  purchasing  straw  at  a 
high  price,  or  of  threshing  theiif 
wheat  at  an  improper  season,  may 
be  effeftually  obviated. 

In  May,  i7Q8,  Mr.  Peter  Boi- 
LEAU,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  ne\^ 
and  improved  method  of  manu- 
fadluring  straw  into  hats,  bonnet3> 
&c.  but  such  privilege  having  been 
annulled  by  a  Court  of  Justice* 
we  shall  state  the  plan  on  which 
he  proceeds. — The  straw  is  first 
separated  at  the  joint,  and  deprived 
of  its  external  skin  or  covering ;  one 
end  of  each  tube  being  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  pen,  so  that  it  may  be 
inserted  into  the  cavity  of  another  j 
after  which  it  is  immersed  in  water, 
to  render  it  pliant,  and  susceptible 
of  the  requisite  shape  on  the  block. 
Next,  a  small -circle  is  to  be  traced 
on  the  surface  of  a  wooden  mould 
(having  the  form  of  the  crqwn  corres^ 
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pondin5  witli  the  article  to  be  ma- 
nufaftured) ;  from  wliich,  lines 
are  to  be  drawn  perpendicularly, 
diagonally,  or  iu  any  other  direc- 
tion. At  the  top  of  each  line  must 
be  fixed  a  nail  or  pin,  to  which  a 
double  wire  should  be  fastened  : 
tlie  straw  is  then  plaited  between 
such  wires,  and  the  ends  are  joined 
by  introducing  the  sharp  end  of  one 
tube  into  another,  till  the  crown  be 
completed. 

For  making  the  brim  of  the  bon- 
net or  liat,  a  sheet  of  thick  paste- 
board must  be  formed  into  the 
requisite  shape ;  lines  or  curves, 
similar  to  those  above  described, 
are  next  to  be  drawn,  and  the 
wires  fastened  through  small  holes 
made  at  the  top.  Tiie  straw  is 
Worked  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
for  the  crown  ;  to  which  the  brim 
may  be  attached,  cither  by  conti- 
nuing the  work  so  as  to  form  one 
piece,  or  by  sowing  both  together, 
and  concealing  the  juniSturc  by  a 
wreath  of  straw,  or  any  other 
mode,  which  fancy  may  suggest.— 
See  also  Paper,  vol.  iii.  p.  33/. 

STRAWBERRY,  or  Fragarin, 
a  genus  of  plants,  comprehending 
three  species,  two  of  which  are  in- 
digenous ;  but  the  principal  is  the 
yesca,  or  Common  Strawberry, 
growing  in  woods,  hedge.s,  and 
hollow  ways  J  where  its  flowers  ap- 
pear in  the  month  of  May  or  June; 
and  are  succeeded  by  small  red 
fruit.  Tlie  plant  is  eaten  by  sheep 
and  goats,  but  is  not  relished  by 
cows;  and  is  totally  refused  by 
horses  and  swine. 

The  common  Strawberry  is  the 
parent-stock  from  which  all  the 
different  varieties  have  been  ob- 
tained by  culture :  tlie  most  re- 
markable of  the.se,  are : 

1.  The  Jt'ood- Strawberry,  with 
obloog  serrated  leaves,  and  small 
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white,  round  fruit, — 2.  The  Green,. 
or  Pine- apple  Strawberry,  which 
has  received  this  name  from  its  de- 
licate tlavour,  resembling  that  of 
the  Pine-apple. — 3. The  Scarlet, 
or   Virginian    Strawberry,   which 
has  also  oval,  serrated  leaves,  and 
bears  a  roundish  berry,  of  a  deep 
scarlet  colour, — 4.  The  Hautboy, 
or  Mitsk  Strawberry,  is  a  native  of 
America,  but  has  long  been  raised 
in  British  gardens  :  it  is  remarka- 
ble   for    its    rough    spear-shaped 
leaves,  and  its  large  pale-red  fruit.— • 
5.  The  Chili  Strawberry  has  oval, 
thick  hairy  leaves,  large  flowers, 
and  firm  berries. — d.  Tlie  Alpine 
Strawberry,  has  small  oval  leaves, 
diminutive  rtowers,  and    oblong, 
pointed  fruit,  of  a  moderate  size.— 
7.  The  Monthly,  or  Ever- flowering 
Strawberiy,  originally  a  French  va- 
riety, produces  verydelicate  fruit,ge- 
nerally  pointed  towards  the  top,  and 
bulky  below ;  being  in  season  from 
May  to  November :  the  plant  it- 
self, however,  is  very  small,  has 
diminutive  leaves,  and    furnibhes 
but  few  otf-sets  for  transplantation. 
All  the  varieties  of  this  vegeta- 
ble  are  hardy,    perennial  plants, 
which  flower  in  May  and  June,  pro- 
ducing perfect  fruit  in  June,  July, 
August,  and  even  till  November. 
l"hey  may  be  propagated  by  plant- 
ing oft-sets,    or  suckers,    in  any 
light,  rich  garden-soil,  where  they 
annually  yield  abundant  crops,  if 
properly    weeded,     and    supplied 
with    moisture.      Their    fertility, 
however,  will  be  considerably  in- 
creased, by  transplanting  them  eve- 
ry second  year  into  frcah  beds,  that 
have  previously  been  dug,  or  other- 
wise prepared  for  their  reception. 

As  the  Stiawbcrry  is  one  of  the 
most  exhaustitig  plants,  and    re- 
quires ample  nourishment^  all  weed  ■; 
growing  in  its  vicinity  8lu»uld  be 
wrclully 
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carefuHy  removed.  Hence  It  will 
be  found,  that  the  earth  in  which 
an  old  stock  has  grown,  undisturb- 
ed for  several  years,  on  digging  up 
its  roots,  in  a  manner  resembles 
wood-ashes  ;  because  it  is  deprived 
of  all  the  soluble  parts. 

Without  entering  into  a  minute 
account  of  the  culture  of  this  use- 
ful plant,  we  shall  briefly  remark, 
1 .  That  the  most  proper  season  for 
transplanting  strawberries,  is  in  the 
month  of  August;  when  they  will 
have  sufficient  time  to  take  root 
before  the  winter :  2.  That  it  is 
not  advisable  either  to  clip  or  break 
off  the  superfluous  shoots,  but  to 
wind  them  around  the  principal 
stem,  and  secure  the  ends  between 
the  stalks ;  by  which  simple  me- 
tliod,  the  plant  will  be  supported 
in  an  ere6t  situation,  and  the  fruit 
be  preserved  from  the  ravages  of 
vermin,  as  well  as  from  being  soil- 
ed on  the  ground  :  3.  To  promote 
the  growth  of  the  berries,  the  con- 
tiguous earth  around  the  stocks 
ought  to  be  covered  in  the  spring 
with  tanners'  waste;  or,  where 
this  cannot  be  easily  procured,  with 
oyster-shells  :  thus,  all  weeds  will 
be  eftedually  suppressed,  and  an 
uniform  beneficial  inoisture  may 
be  ensured.  Lastly,  when  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  fruit  appear,  the 
soil  ought  to  be  carefully  stirred  by 
the  hoe,  and  then  manured  with 
the  following  composition,  that 
will  remarkably  contribute  to  its 
fertility.  Take  three  parts  of  old 
rotten  dung,  one  part  of  soot,  and 
a  similar  portion  of  dry  soap-boil- 
ers' ashes  ;  mix  them  thoroughly, 
and  spread  this  compost  loosely  by 
the  hand,  so  that  the  newly-moved 
ground  may  be  superficially  co- 
vered. 

There  is  another,  and  more  ad- 
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vantageous,  method  of  propagating 
strawberries  by  the  seed:  it  was 
originally  recommended  by  Du 
Hamel,  and  has  been  carried  to 
great  perfedion  by  Du  Chesnb. 
Tlie  seeds,  consisting  of  small  ob- 
long, dark  red-brown  grains,  should 
be  colleSed  from  the  surlace  of  the 
most  perfedt,  ripe  berries,  which 
have  almost  become  dry  on  the 
stalk;  and  be  preserved  till  the 
succeeding  spring  ;  when  they 
ought  to  be  uniformly  mixed  with  a 
little  dry  mould,  and  sown  in  a 
loose,  rich  garden  soil,  which  is 
properly  worked,  and  levelled  with 
the  rake.  Next,  it  will  be  useful 
to  sift  finely  pulverized  earth,  or 
rotten  dung,  over  the  beds,  to  the 
thickness  of  half-a-crovvn  piece 
only,  and  to  cover  the  whole  with 
branches  or  boughs  of  fir-trees. 
In  the  course  of  three  weeks,  the 
young  plants  will  appear,  -when 
the  covering  ought  to  be  removed, 
and  the  branches  set  upright  along 
the  borders  of  the  beds ;  in  order 
to  shelter  the  tender  sprouts  from 
the  influence  of  the  meridian  sun. 
Others  sow  the  strawberry-seed  in 
August,  and  protect  the  young 
germs  with  mats  suspended  over 
the  beds,  by  means  of  poles.  The 
plants,  tlius  raised,  ought  to  be 
carefully  weeded  and  watered : 
those  reared  in  tlie  spring,  may  be 
transplanted  in  the  autuu:vn  of  the 
same  year;  but,  when  sown  in  the 
latter  season,  they  must  remain  in 
the  seed-bed  till  the  following  sum- 
mer. This  mode  of  cultivating 
strawberries  possesses  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  ut.ual  pra6tice  : 
thus,  it  will  be  easy  to  obtain  the 
most  delicate  foreign  sorts,  of  which 
it  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to 
procure  off-sets  ;  na)',  by  sowing 
the  seed  of  degenerated  sorts,  to- 
L  3  gethcr 
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gethcr  with  those  of  superior  fruit, 
many  new  and  excellent  varieties 
will  result  from  such  combination. 

Du  Chesne  has  made  the  fol- 
lowing curious  experiments,  on  the 
propagation  of  strawberries  from 
their  seeds :  He  direfted  the  water 
in  which  this  fruit  had  been  wash- 
ed, before  it  was  used  at  table,  to 
be  thrown  in  a  shaded  corner  of 
his  garden,  where  the  soil  had 
been  manured -with  rotten  branches 
and  leaves  :  in  this  manner,  he 
obtained  very  beautiful  plants  for 
an  extensive  piece  of  ground.  On 
covering  the  beds,  over  which  such 
seed  had  been  scattered,  with  con- 
nefted  pieces  of  the  moss  growing 
on  trees,  and  removing  the  latter, 
when  the  plants  had  acquired  2  or 
3  leaves,  he  obtained  excellent 
crops.  In  March,  1/64,  straw- 
berry-seeds were  scattered  on 
patches  of  moss  (Gateaux  de 
mousse),  in  pots  placed  under  the 
windows  of  a  hot-bed :  these  af- 
forded the  most  vigorous  plants. 
For  such  purpose,  he  principally 
employed  the  Hypnum  triquetrum, 
or  Triangular  Feather-moss,  which 
grows  on  damp  meadows,  fields, 
and  hedges :  it  should,  however, 
be  remarked,  that  Du  Chesne,  in 
all  his  experiments,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  moisten  the  earth,  or  moss, 
several  times  every  day,  till  the 
plants  appeared  above  ground. 

Lastly,  M.  Mallet  has  like- 
wise (Bibliotheque  Physico-Econo- 
mique,  for  1798)  strongly  support- 
ed this  method  of  propagating 
strawberries  from  the  seed  ;  and 
he  observes,  that  they  should  be  co- 
vered with  straw,  or  light  branches 
of  trees,  and  regularly  watered 
two  or  three  times  in  24  hours,  to 
ensure  a  plentiful  crop :  the  co- 
vering ought  to  be  removed  only 
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after  the  plants  have  acquired  th« 
fourth  leaf;  and  the  irrigation 
should  be  continued  till  the  latter 
end  of  June.  He  concludes  with 
remarking,  that  strawberries  thus 
raised,  are  extremely  produdive  ; 
and,  if  planted  on  beds  five  feet 
wide,  are  greatly  superior  to  those 
produced  from  off-sets,  or  suckers. 

In  situations,  however,  where 
early  strawberries  are  an  objeft  of 
attention.  Dr.  Anderson  direds 
them  to  be  planted  in  pots,  which 
may  be  arranged  in  flat  pans  made 
of  milled  iron  ;  and  these  again 
placed  on  a  wooden  frame,  suffici- 
ently strong  to  support  their  weight. 
From  each  corner  of  such  frame,  a 
rope  is  to  be  passed  upwards,  over 
a  pulley  fixed  to  the  rafters  of  a 
HOT-HOUSE, constru6ted  according 
to  his  plan,  whence  the  rope  may 
be  drawn  horizontally  to  other  pul- 
lies  fixed  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
be  carried  from  these  over  a  cylin- 
der turning  upon  an  axisj  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  frame,  together 
with  the  pots  and  pans,  may  be 
elevated,  or  lowered,  at  pleasure. 
Thus,  \he  po:s  may  be  raised,  till 
they  are  brought  closely  under  the 
glass  of  the  ceiling;  which,  being 
the  warmest  part  of  the  building, 
will  cause  the  plants  to  vegetate 
with  the  greatest  luxuriance.  He 
farther  observes,  that  the  pots  may 
be  supplied  with  water,  by  pouring 
it  into  the  pans,  without  lowering 
them  J  and,  as  the  berries  gradu- 
ally ripen,  they  may  be  gathered, 
and  the  frames  again  suspended. 

Strawberries  are  a  wholesome, 
delicious  fruit ;  and  may  be  eaten 
alone,  with  sugar,  or  with  milk,  but 
most  agreeably  with  wine  :  they 
have  a  pleasant  sub-acid  taste  j 
abound  with  juice ;  and  possess  a 
fragrant  smeij.    Being  of  a  cool 
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fng  and  laxative  nature,  they  may 
be  considered  as  medicinal;  and 
LiNNiEus  observes  that,  by  his 
own  experience,  a  copious  use  of 
this  fruit  has  proved  a  certain  pre- 
ventive of  the  Stone  in  the  Kid- 
neys. Hoffman  states,  that  con- 
sumptive patients  have  been  com- 
pletely cured  by  a  /;7'<'rrt/ allowance 
of  these  berries.  Farther,  they 
promote  perspiration  ;  impart  their 
peculiar  fragrance,  together  with  a 
violet  colour,  to  the  urine  ;  and  dis- 
solve tartarous  concretions  on  the 
teeth.  In  domestic  economy,  a 
palatable  jam,  wine,  and  vinegar, 
are  prepared  from  this  fruit. 

An  iut'usion  of  the  strawberry- 
leaves,  while  young  and  tender, 
makes  excellent  tea ;  but,  for  such 
purpose,  they  ought  to  be  dried  in 
the  shade  :  being  slightly  bitterish 
and  styptic,  they  have  been  used 
with  adi'anlage  in  laxity  and  debi- 
lity of  the  intestines  ;  in  immode- 
rate secretions,  or  suppressions  of 
the  natural  evacuations,  as  likewise 
in  hemorrhages  and  other  fluxes. 
Lastly,  they  are  of  considerable 
service  as  aperients,  in  suppressions 
of  urine  ;  visceral  obstruftions  ; 
the  jaundice,  and  many  other  com- 
plaints. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE,  or^r- 
lutus,  Iv,  a  genus  of  shrubs,  con- 
sisting of  nine  species,  three  of 
■uhich  are  indigenous  :  namely, 

1.  The  Unvdo,  or  Common 
Strawberry-tree,  which  grows 
on  barren  lime-stone  rocks,  particu- 
larly in  the  western  parts  of  Ire- 
land, where  it  flowers  in 'Septem- 
ber. This  spex:ies  is  a  principal 
ornament  of  our  shrubberies,  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  foliage,  and 
its  fine  yellow  flowers  in  autumn, 
which  produce  berries  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  so  that  blossoms  and 
tiiiit  appear  at  the  same  time  :  the 
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latter,  however,  is  not  grateful  to 
the  taste,  even  though  mellowed 
by  frost.  Nevertheless,  it  is  eaten 
by  the  lower  classes  of  people,  who 
are  accustomed  to  drink  water,  af- 
ter partaking  of  such  repast.  The 
Common  Strawberry-tree  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  by  layers, 
or  by  seed.  These  should  be  set 
early  in  March,  in  pots  of  light  rich 
earth,  and  afterwards  put  in  a  hot- 
bed :  in  the  course  of  five  or  six 
weeks,  they  will  strike  firm  root 
in  the  mould,  when  they  ought  to 
be  gradually  inured  to  the  air. 
During  frosty  weather,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  shelter  them,  and  oc- 
casionally to  expose  them  to  the 
open  air,  in  mild  weather.  After 
two  or  three  years,  the  young 
plants  may  be  removed  to  the  place 
of  their  destination  :  for  they  will 
have  become  so  hardy  as  to  resist 
the  severest  winters,  in  any  soil  or 
situation. 

2.  The  Alpina,  Mountain 
Strawberry-tree,  or  Black- 
berried  Alpine  Arbutus,  thrives 
on  dry  mountains  in  Scotland,  and 
the  Western  Isles,  where  its  flow- 
ers appear  in  May,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  round,  black  berries. 
This  species  is  retused  by  goats  j 
its  fruit  possesses  a  flavour  slightly 
resembling  that  of  black  currants  ; 
to  which,  however,  it  is  greatly  in- 
ferior. Its  branches  and  evergreen 
leaves  have  been  advantageously 
employed  in  tanning. 

3.  The  Uva  ursi,  BEAR-BEit- 
ries.  Bear  Whortle-berries, 
or  Bear-berry  Strawberry- 
tree,  grows  on  dry  heaths,  and 
woods,  chiefly  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  J  and  flowers  in  the  month 
of  May  or  June.  This  plant  is  re- 
fused by  horjes,  cows,  goats,  and 
sheep.  Its  taves  have  an  astrin- 
gent bitterish  taste,  and  are  gt  iie- 
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rally  used  in  Sweden,  and  Russia, 
for  tanning  leather  ;  and,  in  com- 
bination with  iron  or  its  prepara- 
tions, for  striking  a  Hack  colour. 
When  dried  and  pulverized,  they 
have  been  advantageously  given  in 
doses  of  from  a  scruple  to  a  dram, 
repeated  two  or  three  times  every 
day,  in  calculous  and  nephritic 
complaints. 

The  berries  of  both  the  last- 
mentioned  species  of  the  Straw- 
berry-tree, have  been  recommend- 
ed by  LiNx^us,  as  useful  substi- 
tutes for  grain,  in  the  process  of 
making  bread :  on  account  of  their 
bitter  taste,  however,  they  ought  to 
be  bruised,  macerated  in  different 
cold  waters,  and  then  baked  or 
dried  in  an  oven,  before  the)'  are 
fit  to  be  mixed  with  any  other 
flour.  But,  even  in  this  improved 
state,  we  conceive,  tliey  would  re- 
ward the  trouble  of  the  housewife, 
only  in  times  of  great  scarcity. 

STRAW-CUTTER,  or  Chaff- 
cutter,  as  it  is  commonly  term- 
ed, denotes  a  machine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  straw,  with  a  view 
to  feed  horses  and  cattle  to  greater 
advantage. 

In  the  year  1797j  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
conferred  a  reward  of  30  guineas 
on  Mr.  Robert  Salmon,  for  his 
improved  machine  for  cutting  straw, 
of  which  we  have  given  an  engrav- 
ing. 

Fig.  \,  A,  A,  are  two  knives, 
fixed  on  the  inside  of  the  fellies  of 
two  wheels  B,  B,  which  are  firmly 
conneded ;  the  edges  of  such 
knives  being  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees  from  the  plane  of  the 
•wheels'  motion.  Farther,  these 
knives  are  direftcdiin  such  man- 
ner, that  they  are  tfted  upon  by 
the  springs  C,  C ;  the  latter  being 
so  adjusted^  as  to  give  thcra  the  re- 
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quisite  degree  of  pressure  against 
the  box  for  cutting  the  straw:  to 
prevent  them  from  coming  too 
forward,  and  thus  occasioning  an 
unnecessary  friction,  wedges  are 
placed  under  the  staples  a,  a, 
which  must  be  drawn  out  as  thts 
knives  wear,  so  as  to  facilitate  their 
progress  ;  a  contrivance,  by  which 
new  knives  may  occasionally  be 
substituted,  as  they  will  always  be 
duly  regulated  by  the  springs. 

D,  is  a  round  wooden  block,  fix- 
ed to  one  side  of  the  wheel,  hav-  j 
ing  four  holes,  and  a  moveable  1 
screw  :  to  this  block  is  attached,  by 
means  of  screws,  one  end  of  the 
feeding-arm]^,  which  runs  in  a  di- 
reftion  nearly  horizontal  to  the 
cross-bar  F,  at  the  end  of  the  box 
G.  Such  end  is  fixed  to  the  cross- 
bar, by  the  pin  /',  which  may  be 
shifted  to  five  different  holes  in  F  r 
so  that,  by  means  of  these,  and  of 
the  four  holes  in  the  block  D, 
twenty  changes  may  be  obtained 
in  the  length  of  the  chaff. 

The  straw  is  brought  forward  by 
two  rollers  in  the  box  G,  delineated 
in  Fig.  2,  which  are  turned  from 
the  outside  by  the  ratch-wheels  H, 
(one  being  on  each  sideof  the  box), 
and  move  with  greater  or  less  ve* 
locity,  accordingly  as  the  stroke  is 
given  to  the  cross-bar  by  the  feed- 
ing-arm and  wheel.  Thus,  when 
the  knife  cuts,  the  straw  remains  at 
rest ;  and,  on  removing  the  pin 
from  the  cross-bar,  the  supply  im- 
mediately ceases  ;  thoui^h  the  mo- 
tion of  the  knives  may  continue. 

I,  is  a  pressing  weight,  suspend- 
ed beneath  the  box,  which  may  be 
rendered  more  or  less  powerful,  by 
shifting  it  on  the  bearer  K,  whence 
it  depends  :  such  weight  may  also 
be  inclined  to  either  side,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances ;  and  will 
contribute  to  force  the  straw  to- 
wards 
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Hoards  the  knife,  while  U  counter- 
balances the  ratch-whcel  of  the  up- 
per roller.  Near  the  fulcrum  of 
this  hearer  is  fastened  a  chain,  re- 
presented by  the  dotted  line  c ;  the 
upper  end  of  which  is  conne<3:ed 
with  a  roller,  having  at  each  ex- 
tremity a  small  iron  bar,  that  is 
joined  to  the  end  of  the  upper- 
spiked  roller ;  so  that  the  straw  is 
uniformly  pressed  between  the  two 
cylinders. 

L,  is  a  winch,  serving  to  turn 
the  machine. 

M,  M,  M,  M,  the  frame  of  the 
implement- 

Fig.  1,  represents  the  two  rollers 
above  alluded  to,  in  describing  the 
box  G. 

With  a  view  to  employ  tliis 
straw-cutter  to  the  best  advantage, 
its  inventor  proposes  to  place  a  se- 
cond box  at  the  end  of  the  first :  it 
may  be  made  of  any  length,  and 
suspended  by  a  line  and  counter- 
weight J  by  means  of  which  its  end 
is  brought  down  level,  while  it  is 
filling  with  straw  :  then  drawn  up, 
so  as  to  give  the  second  box  a  de- 
clivity j  and  thus  the  straw  is  more 
expeditiously  brought  forward.  The 
chief  improvement  of  this  additional 
apparatus  is,  the  facility  with  which 
straw  may  be  cut,  while  considera- 
ble time  is  saved  j  as  it  will  not 
become  necessary  to  stop  at  inter- 
vals, in  older  to  supply  the  ma- 
chine, 

\n  February,  1801,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Lester,  of  Hardingstone, 
Northampton,  obtained  a  privilege 
for  his  ingenious  contrivance  of 
cutting  straw,  hay,  tobacco,  &c. 
by  an  engine,  to  which  we  have 
alluded  under  the  articleHAY;  but, 
not  having  been  able  to  procure  a 
satisfaftory  account  of  his  patent, 
we  shall  only  remark,  that  the  best 
proof  of  its  merit,  is  the  general 
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adoption,  which  we  understand  it 
has  experienced  in  Nortliampton 
and  its  vicinity. 

The  latest  invention  for  this  use- 
ful purpose,  is  the  Straw-cutter 
employed  by  Count  deRiEscH; 
of  which  we  have  been  induced  to 
give  an  engraved  sketch ;  on  ac- 
count of  the  extensive  advantages 
it  promises  to  afford  to  the  proprie- 
tors of  cattle,  by  diminishing  hu- 
man labour. 

Description    of   Count    IIiesch'^ 
newly-invented  Straw-cutter. 

Fig.  1,  represents  a  front  view 
of  the  machine. 

A,  the  balance,  being  fastened 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  Q, 
is  direded  and  put  in  motion  by 
one  person  :  with  this  view,  theic 
is  a  pivot,  P,  applied  to  that  cylin- 
der (which  pivot  is  explained  in 
Fig.  10,  and  likewise  appears  ia 
Fig. 2,  atK,  in  a  socket,  L), which 
is  managed  by  a  handle  in  the 
piece  of  timber,  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  balance  l),  b. 

B,  B,  are  the  levers  which,  by 
the  aftion  of  the  balance  A,  are 
alternately  raised,  so  that  the 
knives  C,  C,  cut  the  supply  of 
straw  in  d,  d,  subsequent  to  the 
motion  of  the  arms  Z,  X;  which 
are  conne6ted  with  such  levers  and 
knives. 

C,  C,  tlie  knives. 

D,  D,  the  legs  of  the  boxes :— - 
d,  d,  represent  the  projecting  straw 
submitted  to  the  operation. 

E,  E,  the  upper  parts  of  the  legs 
before  alluded  to,  terminating,  and 
secured,  at  the  top  ;  in  order  that 
the  boxes  may  not  be  moved  or 
dislodged  by  the  motion  of  the  en- 
gine. At  f,f,  the  two  places  are  vi- 
sible, through  which  the  moveable 
arms.  Fig.  2,  M,  M,  are  inserted. 

F,  F,  the  beams,  which  are  se- 
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cured  both  above  and  below,  and 
in  which  the  knives  are  moved  by 
small  rollers,  as  described  fig.  Q. 

m,  vt,  (scarcely  legible  iu  the 
plate)  nre  the  cushions  or  guards, 
V'hich  push  forward  tl.e  straw, 
contained  in  the  box  :  thisobje6t  is 
especially  promoted  by  the  springs, 
n,  n,  that  compress  the  cushions, 
and  oiig'it,  therefore,  to  be  suffici- 
ently strong  and  elastic  :  but,  ac- 
cording to  a  later  improvement  of 
Count  RiEscH,  wood-screws  placed 
on  guard-boards,  instead  of  cus- 
hions, more  eftedlually  answer  tlie 
purpose. 

S,  S,  the  regulating  pins,  by 
means  of  which  the  straw  may  be 
cut  to  any  length  required. 

T,  T,  (being  very  minute  in  our 
plate)  represent  the  diameter  of  the 
two  levers. 

U,  U,  (below  the  last-mention- 
ed letters)  are  small  cornices. 

Fig.  2,  a  side  view  of  the  en- 
gine, in  which  the  whole  length  of 
the  box  is  delineated  :  and,  as  by 
the  mechanism  of  this' contrivance 
tlie  straw  is  pushed  forward,  the 
parts  by  which  such  purpose  is  ef- 
fected, are  here^  distinctly  repre- 
sented : 

1.  The  knife  C. 

2.  For  the  illustration  of  K,  and 
L,  see  Fig.  6. 

3.  The  ratch-wheels  H,  as  ex- 
hibited in  another  poiut  of  view. 
Fig.  3  and  4. 

4.  The  arms  M,  M. 

5.  The  lever  N. 

6.  The  regulator  S. 
y.  The  cornice  U. 

8.  The  lever  T,  in  full  length, 
and  to  the  extremity  of  which,  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  lead  is  at- 
tached, to  prevent  it  from  remaining 
fctaiionar)',  when  elevated. 

Q.  The  canvas  v,  which  is  far- 
ther explained  in  Fig.  A,  and  IJ. 
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10.  The  lower  transverse  hole 
0,  which  is  displayed  in  Fig.  11, 
and  12  j  as  likewise  is  w,  in 
Fig.   11. 

Fig.  3,  a  sketch  of  the  inner 
part  of  thebox,  with  its  compressing 
boards  H,  H,  H,  which  are  deli- 
neated in  Fig.  2,  and  1 1 ;  but  a  pro- 
tile  of  which,  exhibiting  their  iron 
teeth  or  cogs,  is  given  Fig.  8, 
H,  H,  H,  H. 

Fig.  4,  also  repre^nts  the  inner 
breadth  of  the  box,  though  from 
the  lower  part,  as  far  as  the  regu- 
lating wheel ; — farther,  the  canvas 
V,  on  which  the  straw  is  placed : 
the  latter  is  carried  along  by  the 
rotary  motion  of  the  wheels,  ac- 
cordingly -as  the  arms  are  a6ted 
upon  by  the  lever, — ^The  letters  r 
and  R,  occurring  in,  and  at  the  side 
of  this  figure,  will  be  accounted 
for  in  the  description  of  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Fig.  5,  is  an  indented  piece  of 
machinery,  called  the  straw-lhrus- 
ter,  delineated  Fig.  2,  and  which  is 
attached  below  the  feeding-box  in 
front  of  the  frame,  being  marked 
by  G.  Fig.  2,  and  1 1 .  This  thruster 
rises  together  with  the  levers  ;  as  it 
is  intimately  connet'-led  with  the 
arms  Z,  into  which  the  knives  are 
inserted,  having  the  size  of  the 
piece  denoted  by  the  letter  R, 
(Fig.  4),  and  the  aperture,  through 
which  it  passes  at  the  bottom"  of 
the  box,  being  visible  at  r. 

Fig.  6,  is  the  socket  supporting 
the  roller  e,  by  means  of  the  pi- 
vot P,  represented  Fig.  10,  and 
which  roller  moves  as  may  be  per- 
ceived by  tlxg  upper  beams  marked 
L,  L,  at  K,  K,  Fig.  2. 

Fig.  7>  section  of  part  of  the 
bram  in  which  the  knives  C,  C,  of 
Fig.  1,  and  2,  move  in  I,  I ;  so  that 
they  may  be  plac-ed  higher  or  lower : 
hence  their  scope  or  extent  of  mo- 
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t'lon  maybe  observed  in  this  figure, 
pointed  out  by  the  letter  q. 

Fig.  8,  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  Fig.  3. 

Fig.  9,  has  likewise  been  ex- 
plained, by  stating  the  mechanism 
of  the  beams,  F,  F, 

Fig.  10,  has  been  accounted  for, 
at  Fig.  1 . — P,  is  the  pivot ;  and  t, 
the  pin  which  serves  to  secuie  the 
former. 

Fig.  11,  a  view  of  a  box  from 
the  opposite  side  of  Fig.  2  :  at  the 
dotted  lines  r,  r,  is  the  canvas  men- 
tioned in  the  description  of  Fig.  4, 
with  this  difference,  that  in  such 
figure  it  appears  within,  while  in 
Fig.  11,  it  is  shewn  from  without, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  cloth 
passes  round  the  ratch-wheels, 
while  the  machine  is  in  motion. 

Fig.  12,  is  a  se6tion  of  the  box 
viewed  from  behind  ;  the  piece  of 
wood  0,  at  the  bottom,  with  in- 
serted spindles ;  and  the  aperture 
serves  for  the  reception  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  straw-thruster 
G,  Fig.  5.  For  the  arm  iv  moves 
behind  at  x,  Fig.  2,  and  11,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  staves  Z,  Z, 
to  which  the  knives  are  fixed. 
Lastly,  the  balancing  lev6rs  marked 
y,  y.  Fig.  1 1,  are  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  more  firmly  compress- 
ing the  straw  by  the  appropriate 
boards: — -atf,/,  Fig.  1,  is  the  place 
in  which  the  arms,  M,  M,  Fig.  2, 
pass  and  move  during  the  opei;a- 
tion  of  the  machine. 

The  principal  advantages  of 
Count  Riesch's  straw-cutter,  ap- 
pear to  be  the  following,  nimiely, 
1.  That  it  cuts  the  straw  in  two 
boxes  at  the  same  time  ;  2.  That 
the  straw  placed  in  such  boxes  is 
regularly  advanced,  without  any 
farther  aid  or  attention  j  and,  3. 
That  the  chq^'  thus  manufa6lured, 
U  not  only  eaten  with  avidity  by 
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cattle,  but  also  is  more  salubrious 
than  any  other  cut  straw;  because 
it  is  rendered  much  softer  by  the 
powerful  compression  of  the  ma- 
chine.— He  farther  observes,  that 
one  man  is  capable  of  cutting  at 
least  100  trusses  of  straw  in  the 
course  of  one  day,  or  within  10 
hours ;  whereas,  by  the  common 
method,  five  men  are  required  for 
performing  a  similar  task. 

In  order  to  explain  more  distinft- 
ly  the  mechanism  of  this  apparent- 
ly complicated  machinery,  it  should 
be  remarked  that,  instead  of  the 
usual ^fly -wheels,  the  whole  motion 
is  effccled  by  means  of  the  balance, 
A,  Fig.  1,  and  2.  Thus,  one  per- 
son supplies  the  two  boxes  with 
straw,  swings  the  moveable  arras, 
and  manages  the  work,  without 
any  farther  assistance. — When  the 
engine  was  first  constru6ted,  the 
action  of  the  balance  was  extreme- 
ly difficult,  till  the  levers  B,  B, 
Fig.  1 ,  were  brought  nearer  to  the 
roller  Q ;  an  alteration  by  which 
the  hypomochlion,  or  the  centre  of 
motion,  became  shorter,  and  the 
power  of  the  lever  was  better  ac- 
commodated to  the  centre  of  the 
cylinder.  Now  the  balance  was 
easily  moved,  and  by  means  of  the 
regulating  pins  S,  S,  Fig.  ],  the 
straw  could  be  cut  of  various 
lengths  ;  but,  in  case  it  be  wanted 
uncommonly  short,  the  teeth  of 
the  r.itch-wheel  h,  k,  h.  Fig.  2, 
should  stand  more  closely  together; 
in  conseijuence  of  which,  the 
nioxeable  arms  g,  g,  g,  will  ad- 
vance to  a  shorter  distance,  and 
proirude  only  a  few  lines  of  the 
straw,  which  may  thus  be  cut  to 
a  very  diminutive  size. 

In  suppl)ing  the  box  with  straw, 
the  woi  kmau  ought  to  dispose  it  in 
regular  layers,  as  closely  compress- 
ed as  possible ;  for  otherwise,  if 

it 
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it  be  put  there  in  an  irregular 
manner,  it  will  become  entangled 
between  the  ratch- wheels,  and  the 
machinery  will  either  fail  of  push- 
ing it  forward,  or  protrude  it  in 
bundles.  Hence,  the  method  of 
arranging  the  straw  properly,  re- 
quires especial  attention ;  and  its 
regular  progression  towards  the 
knives  cannot  be  effected,  unless 
every  part  of  the  apparatus  be  in 
perfe«5l  order,  and  unison  with  the 
whole.  With  this  view,  the  can- 
vas V,  Fig.  2,  and  11,  which  con- 
tains the  layers  within  the  box 
(these  being  rolled  forward  by 
means  of  the  cylinders  H,  H,  H, 
Fig.  3),  must  be  properly  expand- 
ed. The  compressing  boards  H, 
H,  H.  Fig.  2,  and  11,  should  like- 
wise be  firmly  applied  by  tlie  re- 
gulating pin  S.  The  levers  U,  U, 
Fig.  1,  and  2,  ought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently raised  in  working  the  ma- 
chine }  as,  in  the  contrary  case, 
the  moveable  arm  (straw-thruster) 
G,  Fig.  2,  and  5,  consequently  the 
moveable  arms  M,  M,  would  not 
be  sufficiently  a£ted  upon,  so  that 
the  teeth  of  the  ratch-wheels  H, 
H,  H,  will  then  make  but  a  slight 
purchase,  while  t!ie  wheels  them- 
selves have  not  the  necessary  re- 
adtion  :  thus,  little  or.  no  straw  will 
be  pushed  forward  to  undergo  the 
operation  of  the  knives. 

Stucco.    See  Cement. 

STURGEON,or  Acdpenser  Stu- 
rio,  L.  a  fish,  which  is  sometimes 
taken  in  the  British  rivers  ;  being, 
however,  generally  imported  from 
Russia,  or  the  Baltic  sea,  as  well  as 
from  North  America  :  it  is  princi- 
pally caught  in  the  rivers  Volga, 
Danube,  and  Vistula. 

Tliis  fish  grows  to  a  prodigious 
size,  frequently  18  feet  in  length, 
and  weighing  from  7  toSOOlbs.  Its 
iiesh   is  very  delicate,  firm,  and 
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whitCi  resembling  veal,  on  which, 
account  it  is  greatly  esteemed  when 
roasted  :  it  is,  however,  generally 
sold  in  a  pickled  state.  Tlie  sound.* 
of  sturgeon  afford  the  fish-glue 
known  under  the  name  of  Isin- 
glass; and,  their  roes,  when  pro- 
perly dried  and  salted,  are  con- 
verted into  Caviar,  to  which  ar- 
ticle the  reader  is  referred,  for  an 
account  of  its  properties. 

SXYI>TIC,  a  term  applied  to 
medicines,  which  serve  to  stop  he- 
morrhages, or  effusions  of  blood. 

Various  vegetables  nuy  be  advan- 
tageously employed  as  external 
styptics,  such  as  the  Aga&ic, 
Puff-ball,  &c.  ;  but  there  are 
certain  preparations  of  greater  effi- 
cacy, the  principal  of  which  is  the 
compound  powder  cf  alum.  It 
consists  of  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
alum.,  and  three  drams  of  gum  kino, 
which  are  finely  pulverized,  and 
incorporated.  —  One  of  the  most 
successful  styptics,  however,  is 
prepared  by  mixing  one  part  of 
the  caustic  volatile  alkali,  with 
three  parts  of  water  :  if  this  fluid 
be  applied  to  a  fresh  wound,  it  ef- 
fedtually  checks  the  flow^ing  of 
blood,  both  from  large  and  small 
vessels. 

Prof.  Stabk,  of  Jena,  recom- 
mends the  following  styptic  powder  j 
which,  according  to  his  experience, 
has  proved  uncommonly  efficaciou* 
in  suppressing  profuse  uterine  he- 
morrhages, namely :  Peruvian  bark, 
two  drams;  cinnamon,  one  dram; 
blood-stone  (lapvi  huematitesj  half 
a  dram ;  and  loaf-sugar,  twodrams : 
let  these  ingredients  be  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder;  a  tea-spoonful  of 
which  is  to  be  taken  every  hour,  or 
oftener,  in  chamomile  or  balm  tea. 
— We  have  no  doubt  o(  its  good 
effeds. 

SUBLIMATE,  a  chemical  pre- 
paration^ 
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paration,  consisting  of  Mercury 
combined  with  the  marine  acid. 
Being  extremely  corrosive,  and  the 
raanufafturing  of  this  drug  being 
attended  with  great  danger  to 
health,  it  is  generally  imported 
from  Venice  and  Holland;  paying 
a  duty  of  pf  d.  per  lb. 

Solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  dram  to  a 
quart  of  water,  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  consuming  proud  flesh, 
and  cleansing  foul  ulcers.  A  much 
weaker  solution  is  sometimes  used 
by  the  gay,  as  a  cosmetic  for  re- 
moving cutaneous  eruptions.  In  a 
dry  state,  mixed  with  flour,  honey, 
&c.  the  sublimate  forms  a  power- 
ful composition  for  destroying  rats, 
mice,  or  other  vermin;  but,  on 
account  of  its  deleterious  proper- 
ties, the  greatest  caution  is  requi- 
site, particularly  in  places  to  which 
children  have  access  :  for,  as  they 
are  accustomed  to  taste  every  thing, 
such  mistake  might  be  produftive 
of  fatal  consequences.  In  case, 
however,  any  portion  of  this  poison 
should  have  been  accidentally  swal- 
lowed, no  time  should  be  lost  in 
resorting  to  the  remedies  already 
pointed  out,  in  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

SUCCORY,  or  Ckhorium,  L.  a 
genus  of  three  plants,  the  follow- 
ing of  which  are  the  principal  5 
namely : 

1.  The  Jntylus,Wi-LD  CiCKO- 
EY,  or  Succory,  is  an  indigenous 
biennial,  growing  on  the  borders  of 
corn-lields,  chiefly  in  calcareous 
soils  5  where  it  flowers  in  July  and 
August.  This  vegetable  is  eaten 
by  sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  but 
refused  by  cows  and  horses.  Its 
leaves,  when  blanched,  form  an 
ingredient  in  early  spring  salads ; 
and,  if  this  plant  be  cultivated  in  a 
<ght  and  somewhat  moist  soil,  they 
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will  be  totally  divested  of  their 
bitterness.  The  roots  are  mode- 
rately bitter :  if  gathered  while 
young,  they  may  be  eaten  among 
other  vegetables ;  or,  when  dried 
and  reduced  to  powder,  they  may 
be  usefully  converted  into  bread. — 
In  its  medicinal  properties,  the 
Wild  Succory  is  cooling  and  cor- 
roborant:  Its  juice,  when  taken  in 
considerable  quantities,  ft>r  several 
weeks,  so  as  to  produce  a  slight 
diarrhoea,  has  been  found  very 
serviceable  in  inveterate  cutaneous 
diseases.  In  Germany,  the  roots 
are  dried,  cut  in  small  squares, 
roasted,  ground  and  mixed  Math 
coffee;  which,  by  some,  Is  esteemed 
as  a  wholesome  corre6lor  of  this 
foreign  drug. 

2.  The  Endivia,  or  Endive,  Is 
an  exotic  annual  species,  which  Is 
generally  reared  In  our  gardens,  as 
an  Ingredient  In  winter  salads.  It 
is  propagated  by  scattering  the 
seeds  in  spots  of  open  ground,  at 
intervals,  from  the  beginning  of 
June  to  the  end  of  July:  in  order 
to  obtain  a  supply  for  the  table. 
The  young  plants  must  be  re- 
moved Into  beds  or  borders,  •  that 
have  previously  been  well  prepared 
by  the  spade:  and,  as  the  chief  ex- 
cellence of  endive  consists  in  the 
whiteness  of  Its  Inner  leaves.  It  will 
be  advisable,  either  to  cover  them 
with  flower-pots,  or  to  tie  them 
loosely  together,  when  nearly  full 
grown,  so  as  to  exclude  them  from 
the  sun,  for  two  or  three  weeks  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  they  will 
become  perfe6tly  blanched.  In  the 
winter,  they  are  either  covered  with 
straw,  and  mats ;  or  preserved  in 
fresh  sand,  in  a  dry  cellar.  In  its 
properties,  this  plant  Is  not  essen- 
tially ditferent  from  the  preceding 
species. 

SUCK- 
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SUCKLING,  w  the  aft  of  ad- 
ministering the  maternal  milk  to  an 
infant,  by  the  breast. 

Having  already,  in  the  articles 
Beeasts,  Milk  (vol,  iii.  p.  202), 
and  Nipples,  stated  the  particu- 
lars relative  to  this  important  func- 
tion in  the  animal  economy,  we 
shall  briefly  observe,  that  al!  mo- 
thers are  by  Nature  enjoined  to 
suckle  their  own  offspring  ;  and 
that  tliey  cannot  in  justice  decline 
such  affectionate  office,  excepting 
from  the  most  urgent  and  absolute 
motives;  such  as  a  general  diseased 
habit ;  want  of  milk ;  or  a  local  dis- 
ease in  the  breasts.  These  impe- 
diments, however,  seldom  occur ; 
though  many  delicate  women  are 
apt  to  assign  a  variety  of  other 
causes,  which  induce  them  to  ne- 
gleft  a  duty,  incumbent  even  on 
irrational  creatures. 

If  it  be  true,  that  milk  is  secreted 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  r/raww, 
it  follows,  that  by  such  prattice 
the  breast  can  never  be  so  emptied 
as  not  to  receive  a  fresh  supply. 
Hence,  the  infant  should  be  suck- 
led, and  put  to  the  breast,  as  soon 
as  it  evinces  a  desire,  wiiich  will 
be  in  less  than  12  hours  after  deli- 
very, frequently  within  an  hour; 
provided  no  food  be  previously 
allowed.  Although  the  quantity 
of  milk  thus  obtained  bevery  small, 
jet  it  is  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  and 
will  not  only  afford  sufficient  nu- 
triment to  the  child,  but  at  the 
same  time  be  calculated  to  pro- 
duce another  useful  effcft,  namely, 
that  of  cleansing  the  bowels,  and 
carrying  off"  the  mecnnium,  or  the 
first  excrement.  For  these  obvious 
reasons,  we  fully  agree  with  the 
Rev.  C.  CuuTTWELL,  who  judi- 
ciously observes,  that  "  at  any 
time  when  the  nipples  and  breasts 
are  not  uneasy,  or  inffamcd^  the 
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child  may  suck  without  fear ;  but, 
if  omitted  till  the  breasts  become 
uneasy  or  inflamed,  every  effort  of 
the  child's  sucking  will  add  to  the 
mother's  torment,  deprive  her  of 
rest_,  and  most  probably  increase  the 
disease." 

SUET,  is  the  solid  fat  secreted 
in  the  cellular  membrane  under  the 
skin,  and  various  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal body,  for  instance,  in  sheep, 
oxen,  &c.  but  not  in  tlie  human 
species. 

The  uses  oi  suet,  for  culinary  and 
other  purposes,  require  no  farther 
explanation :  we  shall  therefore 
only  remark,  tliat  dishes  prepared 
from  this  substance  and  flour, 
ought  to  be  boiled,  till  the  fat  be 
intimately  blended  with  the  mealy 
ingredient ;  as  otherwise  they  will 
prove  oppressive  to  the  stomach, 
and  be  with  great  difficulty  di- 
gested.— See  also  Pudding. 

SUFFOCATION,  denotes  a  sus- 
pension of  the  most  important  vi- 
tal function,  namely,  that  of  re- 
spiring or  breathing  ;  withoutwhich 
animal  life  cannot  be  supported. 

'^I'his  dangerous  casualty  may 
arise  from  various  causes,  such  as 
the  want  of  air  to  a  person  ini- 
mersi'd  under  water;  or  the  ir- 
ruption of  that  fluid  into  the  chest  j 
in  which  case  it  is  termedDaowN-. 
ING  (sec  that  article).  It  is  also  oc- 
casioned by  too  great  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  lungs,  as  in 
■  quinsies,  suffocative  catarrhs,  &c. 

Another  cause  of  suffocation,  is 
the  introduction  of  any  substances 
into  the  windpipe,  or  the  swallow- 
ing of  such  foreign  matters  as  re- 
main fixed  in  the  gullet  j  and  by 
compression  prevent  the  access  of 
air  to  the  lungs  ;  in  which  cases,  a 
total  cessation  of  breathing  may 
be  apprehended.  To  obviate  this 
fatal  accident,  gentle  percussion  of 

the 
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the  shouldeVs  and  back  will  be 
advisable :  the  steam  of  milk,  or 
water,  should  be  inhaled,  and  the 
throat  be  tickled  with  a  feather 
dipped  in  oil.  Farther,  the  patient 
ought  to  take  copious  draughts  of 
water-gruel,  milk,  oil  of  almonds, 
or  any  other  lubricating  fluid  5  and, 
if  the  bodies  adhering  to  the  throat 
be  Hunt,  they  may  be  thrust  down 
by  means  of  a  long  wax  taper, 
which  has  been  previously  render- 
ed pliable  by  warmth,  and  also 
immersed  in  oil :  or,  if  this  cannot 
be  speedily  procured,  a  piece  of 
sponge  may  be  fastened  to  a  wire, 
which  sliould  be  covered  with 
leather,  then  oiled,  and  employed 
for  a  similar  purpose. — See  also 
Gullet,  and  Metallic  pointed 
substances. 

The  vapour  arising  from  boiling 
wines  or  strong  liquors,  when  in- 
haled, tends  to  impede  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  sometimes 
even  produce  suffocation.  Similar 
consequences  may  ensue  from  in- 
spiring the  fumes  of  sulphur,  anti- 
mony, and  a  variety  of  other  mi- 
neral and  vegetable  substances, 
particularly  of  Charcoal. 

First  symptoms  cif'suffucation : — 
Giddiness;  head-ach ;  lethargy; 
fainting  ;  convulsions  ;  and  gene- 
ral torpor. 

External  appearjince  of  persons 
suffocated  by  the  deleterious  fumes 
arising  from  charcoal ;  various  me- 
tals, such  as  copper,  lead,  antimo- 
ny, and  mercury ;  the  vapours 
from  fermented  liquors,  moist 
wood,  flax,  and  turf;  as  well  as 
in  consequence  of  respiring  or 
sleeping  in  unventilated  apart- 
ments, caverns,  and  mines  : — ^I'he 
head,  face,  and  neck  are  swoln; 
the  eyes  arc  propelled  from  their 
sockets:    the  tongue  is   protrud- 
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ed  at  one  side  of  the  mouth ; 
the  jaws  arc  firmly  closed ;  the 
face  is  of  a  livid,  and  the  lips  are 
of  a  deep-blue  colour;  the  abdo- 
men is  inflated;  the  body  is  insen- 
sible to  pain,  and  appears  to  be  in  a 
profound  sleep. 

Immediately  on  discovering  a 
person  in  such  unfortunate  situa- 
tion, the  windows  and  doors  ought 
to  be  opened  ;  the  body  undressed, 
removed  to  the  open  air,  and  sup- 
ported iy  a  leaning  posture  on  a 
chair.  Next,  the  patient  must  be 
covered  with  flannel  or  blankets, 
the  face  be  sprinkled  with  vinegar, 
and  the  pit  of  the  stomach  with 
cold  water ;  and,  if  it  be  conveni- 
ent, the  whole  body,  or  at  least  the 
legs,  should  be  plunged  into  a 
cold  bqth.  After  each  application 
of  vinegar  or  water,  the  skin  ought 
to  be  rubbed  with  flannel  or  a  soft 
brush  ;  then  leaving  the  person, 
thus  situated,  for  a  few  minutes  in 
an  undisturbed  state.  Farther, 
clysters  consisting  of  vinegar  and 
water,  will  be  useful ;  2nd,  on  the 
return  of  life,  an  inclination  to  vo- 
mit must  be  promoted  by  a  feather 
dipped  in  oil,  while  gentle  fri6tioii 
is  to  "be  continued,  at  intervals. 
The  first  symptoms  indicating  this 
happy  change,  will  be,  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  and  shivering  of  the 
whole  body,  especially  after  affu- 
sions of  cold  water. 

In  some  cases  of  suffocation, 
however,  it  will  be  advisable  to  em- 
ploy the  united  powers  of  ele6tri- 
city ;  blood-letting ;  ironchotomy, 
or  the  opening  the  wind-pipe  by 
an  incision ;  or  the  earth-bath ;  or 
the  artificial  introdu(Siion  of  air  into 
the  lungs,  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
bellows  described  vol.  ii.  pp.  igo- 
91. — If  these  efforts  prove  suc- 
cessfulj  so  that  the  patient  is  again 
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able  to  swallow,  the  most,  proper 
drink  will  be  vinegar  and  water,  or 
infusions  of  mint  and  balm. 

SuiFoLK-GRASS.  Scc  Annual 
Meaoow-grass. 

StJGAIl,a  sweet  concrele  juice, 
obtained  froni  the  Sugar-cane,  or 
Saccharnm  officinarum,  L.  a  .s|)e- 
cies  of  reed  or  cant*,  which  grows 
in  the  East  and  W'^est  Indies.  Ac- 
cording to  modern  chemists,  how- 
ever, it  is  a  true  essential  salt,  ca- 
pable of  crystallization  ;  and  which 
is  contained,  in  a  greater  or  less 
proportion,  in  all  vegetables  of  a 
sweet  taste,  but  most  abundantly 
in  the  plant  above  mentioned. 

The  culture  of  sugar-cane  being 
unprafticable  in  Britain,  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  from  3\  to  7,  and  some- 
times to  12  feet,  in  strong  deep 
lands.  When  ripe,  it  assumes  a 
fine  straw-colour ;  and  is  usually 
cut  at  the  age  of  J  2  or  15  months, 
according  to  the  season,  or  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil. 

Tlie  canes  are  divided  into  pieces 
aliout  a  yard  in  length  ;  tied  uj)  in 
bundles  ;  and  conveyed  to  a  mill ; 
where  they  are  expressed  between 
three  upright  wooden  rollers  co- 
vered with  iron.  The  saccharine 
juice  is  condu6led  into  a  receiver  ; 
and,  being  apt  speedily  to  ferment, 
it  becomes  necessar)'  to  separate 
the  sugar  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
obje6t  is  effected  by  clarifying  it 
in  a  boiler,  over  a  fire,  with  a  small 
portion  of  pulverized  quick-Hme; 
after  which  it  is  evaporated  in  a 
cauldron,  till  it  acquires  a  due  de- 
gree of  consistence  j  when  it  is 
poured  into  coolers.  As  the  in- 
spissated fluid  becomes  cool,  the 
sugar  spontaneously  shoots  into  ir- 
regular crj'stals,  separated  from  tlie 
mother. ivater.  Next,  tlie  gra- 
nulated matter  Is  conveyed  to  the 
curing-house,  ^here  the  treacle  is 
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completely  drained  ;  in  which  dry 
state,  the  former  is  called  raw,  or 
mincnvadn  sugar:  thus  it  is  sent  to 
Europe,  where  it  is  subsequently 
retined. 

Tlie  most  perfeft  purification, 
or  refining  of  sugar,  is  performed  ia 
the  following  manner:  The  raw 
powder  is  again  boiled  in  proper 
kettles,  with  lime-water,  and  bul- 
locks blood  (that  has  been  previ- 
ously strained,  and  deprived  of  its 
excrementitious  parts) ;  when  it  is 
boiled  down  to  a  pro{Xjr  consist- 
ence. It  is  then  laded  into  vessels 
to  cool,  being  continually  stirred, 
to  prevent  it  from  shooting  into  large 
crj-stals:  wlieu  perfectly  cold,  it  is 
poured,  into  unglazed  clay  moulds, 
of  a  conical  form,  and  suffered  to 
coagulate.  Farther,  with  a  view 
to  carry  off  any  particles  of  syi  up 
that  niay  still  remain  in  the  re- 
fined mass,  the  lower  points  of  the 
moulds  are  open,  and  covered  to 
the  thickness  of  several  inches  with 
clay  previously  softened  in  water, 
and  which  is  occasionally  moisten- 
ed. In  this  manner,  the  sugar 
at  length  acquires  the  requisite  de- 
gree of  whiteness  and  fineness}  in 
which  state  it  is  denominated  /oaf 
or  lump  sugar ;  and,  after  being 
dried  in  heated  rooms,  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

In  August,  1784,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Robekt  Mukray,  Esq. 
tor  his  discovery  of  a  method  of 
refining  sugar,  and  making  it  from 
the  cane-juice.  As,  however,  his 
processes  are  too  minute,  to  admit 
of  being  detailed  in  this  work,  the 
reader  will  consult  the  4th  volume 
of  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  Scc. 

A  patent  was  also  granted  in 
June,  ISOl,  to  Thomas  Wake- 
field, Esq.  for  a  new  method  of 
refining  sugar.  It  consists  simply 
in  placing  the  raw,  or  muscovado 
sugar,  in  any  porous  vessel ;  when 

it 
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k  Is  to  be  subje^ed  to  a  weight, 
36Ung  by  rollers,  by  a  screw,  or  by  a 
wedge,  •'  with  the  help  of  a  steam 
engine,"  the  adion  of  a  mill,  or 
any  other  means  of  applying  force. 
Thus,  part  of  the  colouring  matter, 
as  well  as  other  impurities,  will  be 
thrust  out  J  and,  from  the  moisture 
expressed,  sugar,  molasses,  or  rum 
may  be  obtained,  by  the  usual  pro- 
cesses. The  pressure  may  be  re- 
peated, according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  relative  purity  of  the  sugarj 
after  which  it  may  be  refined  by 
tlie  methods  usually  praftised. 

Sugar  having  become  an  article 
of  ahiiost  indispensable  use  to  every 
person  in  civilized  life,  various  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  with  a  view 
to  procure  it  from  other  vegetables; 
and  particularly  from  the  follow- 
ing, namely : 

1.  The  White  Beet;  the  sac- 
charine properties  of  which  were 
discovered  upwards  of  50  years 
since,  bv  M.  Makgraaff;  and  his 
:process  having  been  improved  by 
^I.  AcHARD  of  Berlin,  we  shall 
state  the  method  of  preparing  sugar 
adopted  by  the  latter.  The  fresh 
beet-roots  are  first  washed,  and 
submitietl  to  the  aSion  of  a  mill, 
which  reduces  them  to  a  pulp  : 
next,  their  juice  is  extracted  by 
means  of  a  press,  and  boiled  over  a 
gentle  fire,  till  it  is  converted  into  a 
tliin  syrup.  It  must  now  be  care- 
fully separated  from  the  mucilage, 
adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  caul- 
dron, or  kettle ;  then  strained,  and 
boiled  a  second  time,  till  it  acquire 
a  proper  consistence  for  crystalJi- 
aation ;  a  point  which  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  experience.  The 
syrup  is  afterwards  poured  into  tin 
vessels,  from  two  to  three  inches 
deep,  that  the  grain  may  crystal- 
lize :  these  vessels  are  diredicd  to 
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be  placed  on  frames,  in  a ,  room 
heated. by  a  stove  to  a  conside- 
rable, but  uniform  temperature ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  the  sugar  will  be  separated 
in  the  form  of  small  crystalline 
grains.  The  whole  is  then  poured 
into  linen  bags;  in  which,  on  com- 
pression, the  sugar  remains,  whde 
the  strained  liquor  is  received  into 
vessels  ;  and,  after  undergoing  si- 
milar processes,  it  will  yield  aa 
additional  quantity  of  saccharine 
matter.  —  By  this  managemenf, 
20lbs.  of  roots  produce,  upon  an 
average,  one  pound  of  sugar  ;  and, 
to  such  perfection  has  it  been  car- 
ried, that  M.  AcHARD  is  enabled 
to  sell  the  sugar  at  3d.  per  pound, — 
As  we  cannot  enter  into  farther  de- 
tail respecting  the  culture,  prepa- 
ration, &c.  of  the  Beet-root,  we 
must  refer  those  readers,  who  wish 
for  more  minute  information,  to 
Mr.A.'s  "  Cir  CUV}  stantial  Account ;" 
of  which  a  translation  appeared  in 
Mr. Nicholson's  Jowrwa/  for  Sepr 
tember,  1799, 

2.  The  Sugar-MAPLE,  of  which 
we  have  given  an  account  in 
vol.  iii.  p.  1(54-65. — The  juice  of 
tins  tree  is  obtained  by  tapping; 
and,  after  being  colleded  in  proper 
vessels,  and  boiling  it  in  the  usual 
manner,  it  is  converted  into  sugar, 
which  is  little  inferior  to  that  ma- 
nufactured from  the  sugar-cane : 
as  it  is  now  prepared  on  a  large 
scale  in  America,  with  the  greatest 
success,  the  culture  of  that  valua* 
ble  tree  deserves  to  be  more  gene- 
rally attended  to  in  Britain.  There 
are  various  other  plants  which  af- 
ford sugar,  particularly  parsncp- 
roots,  skirrets,  carrots,  and  Indian- 
corn  :  the  latest  experiments  that 
have  been  made  with  these  vege- 
tables, are  tliose  of  M.  Hermb- 
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STARDT,  whose  mrmoir  is  also 
translated  in  Mr.  Nicholson's 
Journal,  vol.iii.  for06tober,  1799- 

With  a  view  to  diminish  tl'C  use 
of  sugar,  or  at  least  to  afKsrd  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  article,  M.  M, 
Margkaaff  and  Lov/itz  recom- 
mended two  differeut  processes  for 
purifying  honey,  so  as  to  answer 
the  comrnon  purposes  of  a  sweet- 
ener ;  but  their  fxi>edien{s  being  too 
exj^nsive,  F.therGio  vane  Batis- 
ta DA  St.  Marine,  an  ingenious 
Venetian  Monk,  has  proposed  the 
following  method  :  To  three  parts 
(by  weight)  of  htoney,  eight  of  wa- 
ter must  be  added  ;  together  with 
one  part  of  charcoal,  broken  to 
pieces,  but  not  reduced  to  poit-der. 
This  mixture  shouki  boil  for  one 
hour,  w  hen  it  ought  to  be  fi Fired  } 
and,  after  being  thus  purified,  it  is 
to  be  evapornled  oven  a  slow  fire, 
till  it  a<<iuire  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  synip,  which  will  be  as  pa. 
latable  as  sugar.  This  process  is 
cheap,  and  easy ;  but  we  question 
the  advantage  of  converting  honey 
into  a  saccharine  substance  j  as 
the  former  maj',  in  this  country  at 
least,  be  purchased  at  a  lower  price. 

Sugar  affords  one  of  the  most 
useful  spices  ;  and  is  at  present 
classed  among  the  principal  neces- 
saries of  life.  If  moderately  taken, 
it  operates  as  a  gentle  solvent,  and 
promotes  digestion  ',  hut,  wlien  its 
use  exceeds  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion, especially  in  pastry  or  con- 
fectionary, it  \  itiatrs  the  stomach  ; 
palls  the  appetite  ;  and  eventually 
injures  the  teeth.  Person«,  there- 
fore, whose,  digestive  organs  are 
impaired  ;  whose  constitutions  are 
debilitated  ;  or  w  ho  are  subje^  to 
hypocholidriae  or  hysteric  afTrc- 
tionn;  ought  sparingly  to  partake 
of  this  sweetening  salt.  On  the 
otiierband,  sugar  is  au  excellent 
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antiseptic,  and  antiscorbutic  :  in- 
deed, Dr.  Ru^n  maintains,  that  it 
is  preferable  to  most  kinds  of  ali- 
ment, being  compressible  into  a 
small  compass  ;  and  its  nutritious 
properties  are  not  liable  to  be  af- 
fefted,  unless  by  keeping  it  in  a 
moist  place.  He  farther  observes, 
that  it  is  an  excellent  antidote 
against  worms,  and  probably  also 
against  roaHguanl  fcvers  ;  for  these 
have  not  of  I'tirred  so  frequently, 
since  sugar  has  formed  a  general 
article  of  diet.  Lastly,  in  a  candied 
state,  it  is  of  sen'ice  in  disorders  of 
the  chest,  occasioned  by  the  varia- 
tions of  the  weather;  as  it  consti- 
tutes the  basis  of  many  palatable 
remedies. 

By  the  12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  and 
2/  Geo.  III.  c.27,  a!l  sugars  must 
be  imported  either  in  British  ves- 
sels, or  in  such  as  belong  to  the 
suljjeds  of  that  Kuropcan  country, 
of  which  the  goods  are  the  pro- 
duce; but,  in  both  rases,  they  must 
be  legally  navigated,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture. —  Sugar  is  subject  to  the 
following  charges,  namely :  if  it 
be  refined,  to  the  sum  of  51.  Os.  4<1. 
per  cwt. ;  brown,  and  muscovado 
sugars  j)ay,  if  from  British  pianta- 
tit)ns,  18s.  2d, ;  if  from  other  coun- 
tries, ll.  lys.  4d.  per  cwt.  But, 
in  alL*^nses,  it  is  prohibited  to  be 
imported  from  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands, 

SuGAK-fANDY,  is  the  csscHtial 
part  of  the  saccharine  matter  form- 
ed into  large  crystals,  by  slowly 
evnjwrating  the  clarified  syrup. 
Ihe  whole  process  is  managed  in 
strongly-heated  cli ambers,  by  tlic 
aid  of  vessels  containuig  numerous 
threads  that  intersect  each  other  j 
and  which  are  fastened  to  tiie  sides, 
in  various  dire^ions.  The  sugar, 
thus  treated,  shoots  into  crystals 
around  the  threads  j  and,  accord- 
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ing  tci  its  relative  purity,  the  latter 
acquire  a  brown,  yellow,  or  white 
colour.  Sugar-candy  is  chiefly  used 
in  a  pounded  state,  for  sweetening 
coffee,  and  by  persons  labouring 
under  hoarseness  and  coughs  ;  the 
violence  of  which  it  contributes  to 
relieve,  by  lubricating  the  mem- 
branes, and  promoting  expedora- 
tion.  Brown  Sugar-candy  pays, 
on  importatioti,  the  sum  of  31.  0d. 
per  cwt.  ;  and  the  uhite  sort  is 
subject  to  the  charge  of  41. 10s.  pd. 
per  cwt. 

SUICIDE,  is  a  term  expressing 
either  the  crime  of  self- murder  3  or 
it  is  applied  to  the  person  commit- 
ting such  unnatural  deed. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  viola- 
tion of  divine  and  human  law,  has 
prevailed  chiefly  among  the  viost 
cifi/ixecZ  nations;  and  that  it  occurs 
more  frequently  among  the  weal- 
thy, than  the  indigent  classes  of 
society,  A  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances generally  co-operates, 
to  ind'ice  an  unsettled  mind  to 
commit  such  unjustifiable  crime  : 
thus,  it  has  been  urged,  that  the 
copious  use  of  tea,  animal  food, 
apintuous  liquors,  and  the  sulphu- 
reous exhalations  of  pit-coal,  in  a 
variable  climate,  instigate  to  sui- 
cide ;  because  they  uniformly  tend 
to  depress  and  enervate  the  human 
constitution.  It  v/ould  exceed  our 
limits,  to  refute  the  absurdity  of 
such  notions ;  and,  though  the  per- 
petration of  this  rash  act  may  some- 
times originate  from  insanity,  yet 
we  may  c(5nfidently  maintain,  that 
it  is  tnorc  frequently  the  result  of  a 
defective  education  furnishing  no 
fixed  moral  principles,  and  conse- 
quently laying  the  foundation  o( 
vicious  habits )  such  as  gaming, 
and  dissipation  followed  by  dis- 
appointed ambition,  or  the  de- 
sire  of  avoiding  public  disgrace  ; 
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than  the  consequence  of  ennui,  oi 
a  weary  life.  Hence,  various  pu* 
nishments  have  been  devised  iii 
different  countiies,  to  be  inflifted 
on  the  bodies  of  those  who  thus 
outrageously  terminate  their  ex- 
istence. 

Witfi  a  view  to  deter  unprinci- 
pled individuals  from  the  commis- 
sion of  suicide,  the  British  legisla- 
ture has  enadted,  that  all  the  per- 
sonal property  of  a  J'elo  de  se  shall 
be  confiscated  to  the  Crown,  while 
the  body  is  not  only  excluded  from 
interment  in  consecrated  ground, 
but  also  diretted  by  the  coroner*s 
warrant  to  be  buried  in  a  public 
highway;  being  pierced  with  ari 
iron  stake,  to  add  to  the  ignominy. 
Although  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
law  is,  in  later  times,  seldom  ex- 
erted on  those  occasions 3  yet  we 
humbly  conceive,  that  the  present 
lenity  is  not  compatible  with  the 
frequency  of  the  offence ;  nor  does 
it  appear  on  critical  investigation, 
that  a  posthumous  corporal  pu- 
nishment is  likely  to  produce  the 
desired  effe6t  on  prolligate  charac- 
ters. Hence,  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  preventive  measures  are,  in 
this  respe6t,  the  only  means  left  to 
the  power  of  the  State;  because, 
after  the  crime  is  committed,  nei- 
ther conjiscalion  of  property'  (which 
seems  to  involve  open  injustice  to 
the  distressed  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased),  nor  public  expos u7-e  of  the 
body,  are  calculated  to  give  the 
least  reparation  to  the  injured  com- 
munity. On  the  contrary,  such 
spcdacles  of  executions  after  death, 
cannot  fail  to  make  a  very  unfa- 
vourable impression  on  the  attend- 
ing populace;  to  steel  their  hearts 
against  refined  moral  feelings  3  and 
to  render  them  in  a  manner  in- 
different, respecting  the  conse- 
quences of  good  and  bad  actions. 

jM  2  Thus, 
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XliiiSf  experience  has  proved,  that 
ilumberless  lh«fts  are  committed 
during  those  pubhc  exhibitions  ot' 
criminals ;  so  that  it  is  not  lad, 
but  good  examples,  which  have  a 
beneficial  effc6l  on  the.  minds  and 
morals  of  a  people,  who  are  yet  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement.  For  these 
obvious  reasons,  we  propose  that 
every  individual  in  whom  symp- 
toms of  despair,  either  by  srrious 
verbal  declaration,  or  by  his  incon- 
sistent actions,  are  discoverable, 
onght  to  be  stri6tly  guarded,  re- 
proved, and  even  punished,  though 
ist  first  in  a  lenient  degree  ;  for 
instance,  by  solitary  confinement, 
hard  labour,  a  sparing  diet,  &c. 
withoQt  permitting  the  use  of  dan- 
gerous weapons,  or  any  other  in- 
strurnents.  Farther,  by  teaching 
young  persons  to  set  a  just  value 
on  life,  and  the  dignity  of  human 
nature,  they  will  not  easily  acquire 
fialse  conceptions  of  pride  and  ho- 
nour; or  estimate  things  only  by 
their  influence  on  the  external 
senses ;  or  wisli  to  appear  of  great- 
er inoportance  than  they  are  enti- 
tled to,  either  by  their  merits  or 
rank  in  society. 

Besides,  there  are  many  other 
causes  which  ultimately  lead  to 
suicide:  among  those  of  a  physical 
nature,  we  shall  only  mention, 
1."  Hypochondriac  and  melancho- 
lic complaints,  arising  from  invete- 
rate obstruftions  in  the  abdomen  ; 
and,  2.  A  very  tender  and  irrita- 
ble nervous  syst^-m.  Farther,  if 
we  ask  the  intelligent  divine,  re- 
specting the  origin  of  this  growing 
evil,  lie  will  justly  observe,  that  it 
chiefly  arises  from  immoral  habits, 
and  the  negleft  of  public  or  private 
■worship; — the  honest  lawyer  will 
allow,  that  it  is  often  the  conse- 
quence of  unsuccessfullitigalion; — 
but  the  experienced  physician  main- 
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tains,  with  equal  justice  and  truth, 
that  it  originates  from  excessive  re- 
pletion ;  from  the  vicious  custom  of 
drinking  imtnoderate  quantities  of 
vinous  and  spirituous  liquors ;  from 
eating  late  and  hot  suppers;  night- 
gambling  ;  and  from  indulgence  in 
passions  of  every  description. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  wish 
to  investigate  this  interestingtheme, 
will  derive  information  and  amuse- 
ment from  the  perusal  of  Mr, 
Mooke's  Full  Inquiry  into  {■he 
Suljfft  of  Suicidt'  (2  vols.  4to.  ll. 
lls.6d.  boards,  Kivington,  179O), 
in  which  its  eiFeds  are  fully  consi- 
dered, and  illustrated  by  numerous 
historical  examples. 

SULPHUR,  or  Brimstoxe,  n 
hard  inflammable  rnineral,  of  a 
yellow  colour :  it  is  insoluble  iii 
water ;  destitute  of  smell,  except 
by  friftion,  or  when  heated  ;  and 
possesses  a  peculiar,  faint  taste. ^ 
Tliis  simple  substance  is  found,  in 
a  native  state,  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  particularly  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  volcanoes,  being  often 
combined  with  other  minerals  :  it 
is  generally  cast  into  rofls,  for  sale, 
being  known  under  the  name  of 
roll-irimstone. 

Sulphur,  when  gently  heated, 
rises  in  vapours,  which  are  easily 
kindled ;  and,  if  it  be  suffered  to 
cool  gradually,  it  shoots  into  cry- 
stals resembling  thin  needles,  term- 
ed flowers  of  sulphur  :  when  com- 
bined with  any  alkaline  salt,  such 
as  pot-ash,  and  melted  in  a  mode- 
rate heat,  and  in  a  close  vessel,  a 
compound  is  produced,  which  is 
named  liner  of  sulphur.  This  pre- 
paration is  of  a  liver-brown  hue  ; 
and,  while  dry,  emits  no  peculiar 
odoUr;  but,  in  a  moist  state,  it 
evolves  a  very  offensive  smell,  re- 
sembling that  of  putrid  eggs:  itdeli- 
quatcg  in  the  air,  and  is  corapleicly 
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«3issolved  In  water;  the  solution 
acquiring  a  yellow,  golden  shade. 
On  melting  it  in  a  continued  heat, 
till  it  grows  tough,  and  assumes  a 
red-brown  colour,  then  pouring  the 
liquid  mass  into  water,  it  will  re- 
main  as  soft  as  wax,  and  j'ield  to 
any  imjiression  from  engraven 
stones,  metals,  or  coins.  After  be- 
coming cold,  however,  it  recovers 
its  former  hardness  and  colour. 

This  mineral  is  usually  imported 
in  large  irregular  masses,  which  are 
melted  into  rolls,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  coarse  resin,  flour,  &c. ; 
whence  it  assumes  a  pale  yellow 
tint.  It  pays,  on  importation,  the 
sum  of  7s.  -Id.  per  cwt. 

Sulphur  is  of  great  utility  in  the 
arts :  when  converted  into  an  acid 
by  combustion  in  the  open  air,  it 
affords  that  extensively  useful  li- 
quid, vulgarly  termed  oil  of  Vi- 
triol J  considerable  quantities  of 
which  are  consumed  in  the  various 
processes  of  bleaching,  dissolving 
metals,  especially  iron,  and  in 
other  useful  arts  :  it  is  also  of  great 
service  in  cementing  iron  railing  to 
stones,  by  simply  melting,  and 
pouring  it  into  the  interstices.  See 
also  GuN-rowDEK. — Brimstone  is 
farther  advantageously  employed 
for  whitening  silk,  wool,  or  other 
articles,  by  exposing  them  to  its 
fumes,  during  combustion. 

In  medicine,  sulphur  is  almost  a 
specific  in  cutaneous  diseases,  v/he- 
ther  adm.in.istered  internally  with 
honey  or  molasses,  or  applied  ex- 
ternally in  the  form  of  ointment. 
In  the  piles,  it  is  of  evident  bene- 
fit, when  taken  in  small  doses ; 
nay,  it  is  occasionally  prescribed  in 
chronic  catarrhs  and  coughs  ;  as  it 
operates  gently,  by  promoting  in- 
sensible perspiration  through  every 
pore  of   the  skin. — See  likewise 
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SULPHUR. WORT,  the  CoMr 
MON,  Hog'sFenxel,  or  Hare- 
strong,  Paicfdanum  officinale,  L. 
a  native  perennial,  growing  in  salt- 
marshes  ;  producing  flowers  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July, — Both 
the  roots  and  stalks  of  this  saline 
plant  are  from  three  to  fom-  feet 
long;  have  a  fetid  odour,  and  an 
acrid,  bitterish  taste.  If  an  inci- 
sion be  made  in  the  former,  during 
the  spring,  a  considerable  portion 
of  yellow  juice  will  exude,  and  con- 
crete into  a  gummy  resin,  retain- 
ing the  sulphurv^ous  smell  of  the 
root.  The  expressed  juice  of  thl« 
plant  was  formerly  employed  in 
letiiargy;  but  its  medicinal  proper- 
ties have  never  been  ascertained 
with  precision. 

As  the  sulphur-wort  is  an  use- 
less weed  in  ineadows,  it  should  be 
diligently  extirpated ;  though  Bech- 
STEiN  observes,  that  the  dried  roots 
have  been  successfully  employed  in 
fumigations,  to  prevent  the  s[)read- 
ing  of  epidemic  distempers  among 

SUMACH-TREE,  or  Rhus,  L. 
a  genus  of  exotic  tre«s,  compre- 
hending 33  species,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  remarkable, 
namely : 

i .  The  Coriaria,  or  Elm-leaved 
Sumach,  a  native  of  Italy,  Spain, 
Syria,  Turkey,  and  Palestine,  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  eight  or 
ten  i'pe.t.  The  branches  of  this 
species,  when  dried  and  reduced  to 
powder,  are  substituted  for  oak- 
bark  in  tanning,  particularly  Tur- 
key, or  MOROCCO-I-EATHER  :  its 
leaves  are  occasionally  employed 
on  the  Continent  in  medicine,  l:>e- 
ing  reputed  to  be  uncommonly 
astringent  and  styptic.  Troms- 
DORF  obtaiied  from  the  reddish, 
compressed  hairy  berries  of  this 
tree,  an  essential  acid  salt,  similar 
M3    "  to 
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to  that  of  lemons,  by  a  strong  de- 
coftion,  and  subsequent  evapora- 
tion ;  when  small  white  crystals 
were  formed,  on  exposing  it  to  a 
cold  place.  Both  the  root  and  ber- 
ries produce  a  reddish,  and  the  rind 
a  yellow  colour.  In  Germany,  the 
clustered  fruit  of  the  elm-leaved 
Sumach  is  suspended  in  vinegar, 
to  increase  its  acidity. 

2.  The  Copaliinum,  Narrow- 
leaved,  or  Beach- Sumach,  is  a  na- 
tive of  North  America,  where  it 
attains  the  height  of  from  five  to 
ten  feet.  The  concrete  juice  of 
this  tree,  by  incision  in  the  trunk, 
furnishes  the  gummy-resinous  sub- 
stance, called  Copal. 

3.  The  ft^p/jfnwro,  Virginian  Su- 
mach, or  Vinegar  Plant,  has  long 
been  cultivated  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Germany.  The  whole  of 
this  shrub  is  advantageously  em- 
ployed in  tanning  :  it  may  also  be 
used  in  dyeing  black,  green,  and 
yellow  colours  :  and,  when  com- 
bined with  vitriol  of  iron,  it  pro- 
duces a  good  ivk.  The  ripe  ber- 
ries, if  boiled  with  alum,  afford  a 
deep  black  dye  for  hats :  the  Ame- 
ricans dry  the  leaves,  and  smoVe 
them  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco. 
The  yellow-marbled  wood  is  in  great 
request  among  cabinet-makers. 
Lastly,  bees  are  uncommonly  par- 
tial to  the  flowers  of  the  Virgini- 
an Sumach  ;  as  they  afford  a  larger 
proportion  of  honey  than  those  of 
any  other  vegetable :  hence,  the 
culture  of  this  species  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  profit  to  proprie- 
tors of  bee-hives. 

4.  The  Cotinus,  or  Yellow  Su- 
mach, a  native  of  Asia,  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  is  also 
cultivated  in  Germany.  Its  leaves 
and  branches  are  likewise  useful  in 
tanning  :  the  wood  and  bark  yield 
an  orange  dye;    and  the   latter. 
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-wnln  the  addition  of  Brazil--u'ocd, 
imparts  a  chesnut-colour.  Gul- 
den stadt  remarks,  that  the  leaves 
of  this  species  are  preferably  em- 
ployed by  curriers  ;  as  they  do  not 
tinge,  the  skin,  excepting  with  a 
faint  yeUow  cast ;  so  that  the  Mb- 
rocco-hather  may  subsequently  be 
dyed  of  the  most  pleasing  shades. 
Pallas  informs  us,  that  the  dyers 
of  Astrakhan  prepare  the  genuine 
Turkey-red  on  cotton,  by  a  decoc- 
tion of  the  leaves  of  the  Yellow 
Sumach  and  galls ;  with  a  due  pro- 
portion of  alum;  having  previously 
soaked  the  yarn  in  fish-oil,  which 
we  suppose  to  be  that  obtained 
from  the  sturgeon. 

All  the  species  before  enume- 
rated, are  hardy  trees,  and  will 
flourish  in  any  open  situation,  that 
is  not  too  much  exposed :  they  may 
be  propagated  by  their  seeds  in  au- 
tumn ;  when  these  are  to  be  sown 
in  pots,  containing  light  earth. 
During  the  winter,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  shelter  them  beneath  a 
frame ;  and,  on  the  approach  of 
spring,  they  should  be  plunged  in 
hot-beds,  to  promote  their  growth. 
When  the  yourg  plants  appear, 
they  must  be  gradually  exposed  to 
the  weather,  and  afterwards  pro- 
tected in  a  similar  manner,  through- 
out the  succeeding  winter:  in  the 
spring,  they  ought  tobe  transplanted 
into  nurseries,  at  the  distance  of  one 
foot  from  each  other,  and  in  rows 
three  feet  apart.  Here  they  should 
remain  for  two  or  three  years,  till 
they  acquire  suflicient  strengt^i 
to  be  removed  to  the  place  of  their 
destination. 

SUN,  the  brightest  and  most 
important  luminary,  which  imparts 
light  to  the  world, and  the  presence 
of  which  constitutes  the  day. 

The  genial  warmth  of  the  sun,, 
conveyed  to  the  earth  by  itrrays, 
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cv'idently  contributes  to  promote 
vecretation,  while  it  conduces  to 
the  health  and  comfort  ot  raan- 
Idud,  Its  distance  from  the  earth 
is  not  accurately  ascertained  ;  as  it 
varies  according  to  the  motion  of 
the  globe;  but,  agreeably  to  the 
method  lately  discovered  by  M. 
Klimm  (professor  of  mathematics 
at  Meissen,  in  Saxony),  such  dis- 
tance, as  well  as  the  size  of  the 
sun,  may  be  determined  v/ith  tole- 
rable accuracy,  by  calculating  the 
proportion  subsisting  between  the 
supposed  diameter  of  the  sun,  and 
that  of  the  earth.  Hence  we  shall 
only  add,  that  the  axis  of  the  for- 
mer is,  by  astronomers,  computed 
to  be  nearly  833,210  English  miles; 
and  its  circumference  is  about 
2,774,092  miles. 

The  sun  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe :  it  revolves  round  its 
own  axis  in  26  days ;  but  its  course 
x)n  the  ecliptic  is  accomplished  by 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  in  3(35 
days  and  about  six  hours. — SeeKA- 

LENDAR. 

Some  naturalists  have  strangely 
conjeftured  the  sun  to  be  a  globe  of 
gold;  because  that  metal  endures 
the  a6lion  of  heat  without  diminu- 
tion, for  a  longer  period  than  any 
other  metallic  substance ;  while 
others  have  conceived  it  to  be  a 
7tiass  of  ice  :  but,  as  a  discussion  of 
these  opinions,  as  well  as  of  the 
spots,  which  have  been  observed 
on  its  surface,  would  lead  us  into 
abstruse  disquisitions,  the  curious 
reader  will  consult  the  writers 
mentioned  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
article  Astronomy. 

SUNDEW,fheRouNDLEAVED, 
Red-rot,  orYouTHwuRT,  Dro- 
sera  rotundifulia,  L.  an  indigenous 
jjercnnial,  growing  in  mossy  bogs, 
and  flowering  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August,     The  whole  of 
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this  singular  plant  is  acrid,  and 
its  juice  is  sufficiently  caustic  to 
erode  corns,  or  warts  ;  apd,  if  it  be 
properly  diluted  with  milk,  it  forms 
a  safe  remedy  for  removing  freckles, 
and  similar  blemishes  of  the  skin. 
Any  part  of  this  vegetable  coagu- 
lates milk,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  the  Common  Butter- 
wort  ;  and  it  is  likewise  sup- 
posed to  occasion  the  rot  in  sheep, 
Oi\  the  other  hand,  the  growth  of 
the  Youthwort,  in  particular  situa-- 
tlons.  affords  an  useful  guide  in 
digging  for  turf. 

SUN-FLOWER,  or  Hdianthus, 
L.  a  genus  of  exotic  plants,  consistr 
ing  of  14  species,  most  of  which  are 
cultivated  in  Britain  :  the  principal, 
however,  are : 

1.  The  an/iuiis  (corona  solisj,  or 
Common  Sun-flower :  it  is  easily 
propagated  in  any  common  soil, 
either  by  sowing  tiie  seeds,  or  by 
parting  the  roots  in  the  month  of 
March.  Within  a  few  weeks,  the 
plants  will  appear ;  and,  when 
about  6  inches  high,  they  should 
be  removed  into  the  borders  of 
gardens,  or  other  places  seleded 
for  their  growth,  at  the  distance  of 
15  or  18  inches,  in  cjuincunx  order. 
They  must  be  occasionally  water- 
ed ;  and,  if  weeds  ha  properly  era- 
dicated, they  will  vegetate  with 
such  luxuriance,  as  to  attain  the 
height  of  six  or  eight  feet :  in  July 
they  bear  flowers,  which  continue 
to  blow  till  06tober,  when  they 
produce  ripe  seeds ;  which,  on 
expression,  yield  a  large  proportion 
of  a  sweet,  palatable  oil.  The 
young  fiowcr-cups  of  this  plant 
may  be  dressed  and  eaten  like  arti- 
chokes ; — the  stalks  are  of  a  consi- 
derable size,  often  exceeding  an 
inch  in  diameter  :  hence,  they  mav 
with  advantage  be  raised  in  situa- 
tions where _///f/ is  scarce;  indeed, 

M  4  vr9 
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we  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
vegetable  that  is  likely  to  afford 
greater  advantages  to  an  industrious 
culti\  atorwho  possesses  a  few  acres 
of  ground  which,  is  not  sufficiently 
fertile  for  corn  or  pasture-grasses. 
It  deserves,  however,  to  be  re- 
marked, that  it  greatly  tends  to 
impoverish  the  land  ;  as  it  requires 
ci>n«itant  moisture,  and  would  not 
be  produiSive  without  artificial  ir- 
rigation.  SceKlTCHEN-GAKDEN, 

vol.  iii.  p.  50  ;  and  Paper,  p.  336. 

2.  The  tuberosus,  or  Tuberous 
Sun-flower,  a  native  of  Brazil,  like- 
wise bears  single  stalks,  which  fre- 
<juently  attain  the  height  of  g  feet. 
Having  already  described  this  spe- 
cies, under  the  head  of  Arti- 
choke, the  Jerusalem,  we  shall 
only  observe,  that  it  produces  no 
ripe  seeds,  and  bears  smaller  flow- 
ers than  the  preceding)  but  it  is 
more  easily  propagated :  for,  when 
tlie  roots  are  once  planted,  they  in- 
cessantly vegetate  in  the  same  soil, 
without  requiring  rich  manure,  or 
great  attention;  and,  though  left 
throughout  the  winter  in  the 
ground,  they  withstand  the  se- 
verest frost. 

The  different  species  of  the  Sun- 
flower have,  hitherto,  been  culti- 
vated only  for  ornament;  but  it 
must  be  obvious,  that  they  may  be 
rendered  subservient  to  marj'  eco- 
nomical purposes, especially  as  sub- 
stitiites  for  hemp,  in  manufaflnr- 
ing  pack-thread  from  tbtir  strorg 
fibrous  stalks.  Lastly,  it  deserves  to 
be  noticed,  that  the  flowers  ot  these 
plants  regularly  take  the  direction 
corresponding  to  the  sun's  course, 
while  they  afford  to  bees  a  consider- 
able supply  of  honey, 

SUN-SCORCHED,  is  a  term 
employed  by  gardeners,  to  express 
a  distemper  affedHjig   fruit->trces. 
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in  consequence  of  their  sudden  ex- 
posure to  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  so 
that  the  fruit  becomes  withered. 

The  trees,  chiefly  liable  to  such 
injury,  are  those  placed  in  situa- 
tions, wliich  seclude  them  from  the 
vernal  sun ;  so  that  they  cannot 
afterwards  sustain  its  scorching 
rays  during  the  summer.  It  may, 
however,  be  prevented,  by  plant- 
ing fruit-trees  in  proper  asf>eCts ; 
and,  if  such  as  are  atfe6ted  be 
tirnely  attended  to,  the  disease  may 
be  removed  by  frequent  and  copi- 
ous irrigation. 

SCN-SPURGE.    SeeWARTWORT. 

SUPPER  ig  the  evening  refresh- 
ment, or  the  laj>t_meal  which  is 
usually  taken,  shortly  before  re- 
tiring to  rest. 

Since  late  dinners  have,  within 
these  few  years,  become  fashion- 
able, suppers  are  in  a  great  measure 
relinquished ;  but,  as  many  per- 
sons still  retain  the  latter  praftice, 
it  should  be  remarked,  that  all 
flatulent  and  heavy  food  ought  to 
be  avoided  ;  for,  as  digestion  is 
more  slowly  eftefted  during  sleep, 
the  stomach  will  become  oppressed, 
and  often  troubled  with  nausea, 
enidations.accompanied  with  head- 
ach,  &c.  in  the  morning,  conse- 
quent on  excess  in  eating.  Where, 
however,  a  healthy  j>erson  is 
obliged  to  labour  at  the  desk,  or  in 
any  other  sedeiitary  manner,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  night,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  take  a  slight  repast, 
such  as  bread-pudding,  u  ater-gru- 
el,  or  milk  witii  biscuit,  toasted 
bread,  and  the  like,  at  least  one  or 
two  hours  previously  to  bed-time. 
Nevertheless,  to  convalescents,  it 
may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  allowable  to  eat  an  egg,  or  par- 
take of  a  few  oysters,  or  similar 
shell-fish,  that  atford  a  more  solid 

nutri- 
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nutriment  than  any  of  the  dishes 
before  mentioned ;  provided  tiiey 
agree  with  their  digestive  organs. 
Suppuration.  See  Ui-cek. 
SURFEIT,  in  physiology,  is  an 
indisposition  attended  with  nau- 
sea, and  tlie  sensation  of  a  load  at 
the  stomach,  which  are  generally 
occasioned  by  indolence,  and  excess 
in  eating  or  drinking  ;  though  the 
disease  sometimes  arises  from  an 
error  in  the  quality  of  the  diet. 
During  this  affection,  the  insensi- 
ble perspiration  is  impeded,  and 
th.t  skin  is  often  covered  with  erup- 
tions. 

If  a  surfeit  originate  from  the 
use  of  muscles,  corrupted  meat, 
or  other  unwholesome  animal  food, 
it  will  be  advisable  speedily  to  re- 
sort to  an  emetic;  and,  after  its 
operation,  to  drink  frequent  and 
copious  draughts  of  vegetable  acids, 
diluted  with  water.  But,  in  cases 
where  excess  in  eating  or  drinking 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  com- 
plaint, the  first  passages  ought  to 
be  evacuated  by  proper  purgatives, 
and  afterwards  such  medicines  ad- 
ministered as  tend  to  restore  tiie 
obstru6ted  perspiration,  and  at  the 
same  time  promote  the  secretion  of 
urine. 

SURFEIT,  in  farriery,  a  disease 
cliiefly  incident  to  horses  ;  it  may 
be  occasioned  either  by  suffering 
them  to  drink  iiimioderate  portions 
of  cold  water,  while  they  arc  in  a 
profuse  perspiration ;  or  by  neglect- 
ing them,  when  Hide-bound. 
In  both  cases,  the  whole  mass  of 
the  fluids  becomes  tainted;  -the 
skin  is  atleited  with  emptions;  and 
(as  farriers  express  themselves), the 
body  is  filled  with  inflammatory 
crudities. 

Such  are  the  general  symptoms 
indicating  a  surfeit,  the  mildness 
or  malignity  of  which,  depends  on 
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the  nge,  habit,  and  constitution  of 
the  horse.     With  a  view  to  remove 
the  disease,  a  moderate  quantity  of 
blood  should  first  be  drawn,  in  or- 
der to  accelerate  its  circulation  :  a 
few  warm   mashes  should  next  be 
given,  to  open  the  body ;  and  after 
them,  two  or  three  of  the  follow- 
ing  purgatives,   according  to  cir- 
cumstances :    Let    one    ounce   of 
Barbadoes  aloes  ;    three  drams  of 
pulverized  jalap;    two  drams    of 
cream  of  tartar  3  and  a  similar  por- 
tion of  Castile  soap,  calomel,  and 
ginger  in  powder ;  be  mixed  with 
syrup  of  buckthorn,  sufficient  to 
form  them  into  a  ball. — ^These  medi- 
cines ought  to  be  divided  iruo  three 
doses,  adniinistered  at  proper  inter- 
vals ;    the  diseased   animal   beitjg 
carefully  sheltered  from  the  cold  j 
and,  on  the  third  day  after  the  last 
dose  has  been  taken,  Mr.  Taplin 
recommends  the  following  altera- 
tives : — To  half  a  pound  of  levi- 
gated antimony,  and  an  equal  por- 
tion of  sulphur,  let  four  ounces  of 
each,  cream  of  tartar,  and^thiop's 
mineral,  be  added  ;  the  ingredients 
be  perfcdly  incorporated,  and  then 
divided  into  twelve  parts,  each  con- 
sisting of  two  ounces  :  one  dose 
should  be  given  every  night  with 
the   corn  (the  latter  being  previ- 
ously sprinkled  with  water,  so  as  to 
retain  the  powder),  for  a  month; 
and,  in  case  no  advantage  be  per- 
ceptible, the  dose  must  be  increased 
to  2\  oz.  during  the  first  week,  and 
to  three  ounces  in  the  second  week. 
Throughout  the  whole  course,  two 
ounces  of  nitre  ought  to  be  given 
every   morning,  in  a  pailful  of  soft 
water.   Should  any  scabs  or  execo- 
nations  appear  on   the  surface  of 
the  body,  they  may  be  removed,  bv 
washing  them  with   equal  parts  of 
soap-leys  and  lime-water, 

SURGEON,  or  CuiuuiiGEON, 
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an  appellation  bestowed  on  profrs- 
sioiial  charatters  who  exercise  that 
branch  of  the  healing  art,  wljich 
chiefty  relates  to  the  treatment  of 
external  or  local  atFettions.  In 
latter  times,  however,  the  pra6Hce 
of  surgery  is  more  extcn.-iive,  and 
likewise  more  respeftable;  since 
its  profesisors  have  been  finally  se- 
parated from  the  Company  of  Bar- 
ters, whose  mechanical  pursuits 
are  now  confined  to  blood-letting, 
teeth-drawing,  and  shaving.  The 
two  Ibrmer  operations,  however, 
are  also  performed  by  surgeons,  on 
scientific  princliilcs;  so  that  the 
lower  classes,  and  country-people, 
only  resort  to  the  barber. 

At  length,  the  wisdom  of  the 
Br.tish  legislature,  has  granted  to 
the  honourable  profession  of  sur- 
gery a  royal  charter,  by  virtue  of 
u-iiich,  ail  examined  and  approved 
members,  on  paying  certain  fees, 
may  be  incorjwrated  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Loudon, 
established  in  1800. 

With  respeft  to  the  duties  of  a 
Surgeon,  we  refer  to  the  article 
Physician,  and  decline  the  task  of 
pointing  out  those  cases  of  com- 
plicated internal  diseases,  in  which 
the  latter  may  be  prt-ferably  con- 
sulted. And,  though  it^  must  be 
admitted  that  the  beparation  of 
these  two  professions  l:as  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  detrimental  to  the 
progress  and  interest  of  medical 
science ;  yet,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
some  distinction  appears  justly  to 
prevail  in  the  present  state  of 
things  j  as,  otherwise,  there  would 
be  no  occasion  for  physicians,  or 
they  would  be  compelled  to  em- 
ploy the  knife  and  the  lancet. — 
Such  an  expedient,  however,  might 
be  the  means  of  eucroaching  on 
tlie  prattice  of  surgeons,  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  the  heal- 
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ing  art,  both  in  externalflnd  consilium 
tional  complaints  :  Hence,  we  arc 
of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  society,  if  both  pro- 
fessions were  again  united,  as  they 
baVe  originally  been  in  the  days  of 
the  greatest  praCtitioner  of  antient 
and  modern  times,  namely,  those  of 
Hippocrates. 

Lastly,  the  present  surgeons,  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
praiSice  of  medicine,  in  general, 
seldom  dispense  drugs,  but  pre- 
scribe them  to  be  prepared  in  the 
public  shops  ;  thus  enjoj'ing  and 
deserving  all  the  prerogatives  of 
the  most  respectable  physicians, 
excepting  those  privileges  which 
are  merely  novnual :  on  tlie  con- 
trarv,  the  surgeon -apothecaries, 
who  distribute  their  own  medicinal 
preparations,  and  in  a  manner  corrv- 
bine  the  three  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession, together  with  midwifery, 
are  entitled  only  to  the  exemptions 
stated  under  the  head  of  Apothe- 
cary. 

Suspended  Animation.  Sec 
Animation. 

SUSPENSION  BY  the  Cord, 
or  Hanging,  is  either  the  act  of 
suicide,  or  tl^at  cf  being  sulfocated, 
by  means  of  a  rope  tied  round  tlie 
neck  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  vital  principle  is  extinguished. 

As  many  persons  unfurtunately 
perish,  who  are  from  various  causes 
induced  to  resort  to  this  fatal  expe- 
dient, we  shall  briefly  state  the 
symptoms,  or  external  signs,  by 
which  it  may  be  ascertained,  whe- 
ther they  died  in  consequence  of 
strangulation ;  and  also  jKjint  out 
those  remedies  which  have  been 
suggested  for  the  recovery  of  life. 

Suiiipioms  oj' apparent  death,  iij 
sujljocation  with  the  cord: — Tlie 
external  aspeft  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  of  drowned  persons ;  the. 
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face  is  uncommonly  s\vo!n,  and 
of  a  deep  rod  hue ;  so  that  every 
feature  is  distorted  :  the  eyes  are 
inflated,  and  proje6t  from  their 
sockets  ;  a  bloody  froth  appears  at 
the  month  ;  all  the  vessels  of  the 
neck  and  face  are  distended  ;  and 
sv/allowing  is  totally  impeded. 

Treatment : — 1.  The  cord  must 
be  instantly  cut ;  the  suspended 
body  being  gently  taken  down, 
every  ligature  ought  to  be  re- 
moved ;  the  head  should  be  sup- 
ported in  an  eredl  posture,  and 
turned  towards  the  left  side.  2.  Air 
must  be  blown  upon  the  face, 
which  should  also  be  sprinkled 
■with  cold  water.  The  gullet  ought 
to  be  stimulated  by  a  feather  moist- 
ened with  oil ;  and  vinegar  be  ap- 
plied to  the  nostrils,  while  the  re- 
gions of  the  heart  and  throat  are 
gently  compressed.  Farther,  the 
patient  ought  to  be  wrapped  in 
warm  flannel,  or  placed  between 
feather-beds  ;  and  a  bladder,  filled 
with  tepid  water,  applied  to  the 
pit  of  the  stomach :  the  whole  body 
may  also  be  fomented,  or  imrnersed 
in  the  luke-warm  bath. 

Stimidants  : — 1.  Moderate  fric- 
tion with  Vv'arm  flannel,  to  be  gra- 
dually increased  on  the  left  side. 
2.  The  shower-bath,  combined  with 
fridion.  3.  Stimulating  clysters, 
consisting  of  salt-water  and  oil  : 
none  of  these  remedies,  however, 
must  be  resorted  to,  wliere  the 
blood  appears  to  be  determined  to- 
wards the  heart  and  head. 

As  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of 
resuscitation  become  evident,  the 
blowing  of  air  into  the  nostrils, 
and  aspersion  of  cold  water  on  the 
face,  ought  to  be  continued  :  next, 
clysters,  consisting  of  a  strong  so- 
lution of  emetic  tartar,  ought  to  be 
administered  ;  and  the  sugillations, 
Gr  injured  parts,  be  fomented  vvitli 
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wine,  ijn  which  chamomile  flowers 
have  been  infused.  Lastly,  wheu 
the  ability  of  swallowin-j  is  re- 
stored, the  patient  should  take  fre- 
quent draughts  of  vinegar  diluted 
with  cold  water,  and  mild,  cooling 
laxatives. 

SWALLOW,  the  Common,  or 
CmytiiZ'i-iW  M.LO\v  ,Hirundorus- 
tica,  L.  a  well-known  bird  of  pas- 
sage, appearing  in  this  country 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  gC" 
nerally  departing  early  in  October. 
This  bird  constru'ls  its  nest,  about 
the  middle  of  May,  in  the  upper 
part  of  chimnies.  The  female  de- 
posits from  4  to  6  white  eggs,  spot- 
ted with  red,  producing  her  fir^t 
brood  about  the  latter  end  of  June, 
or  beginning  of  July  j  and  the  se- 
cond in  August. 

Swallows  delight  to  skim  along 
avenues,  extensive  walks,  under 
hedges,  pasture  fields,  and  mown 
meadows  ;  because,  in  such  situa- 
tions, flies  and  gnats  generally 
abound.  They  also  frequently  set- 
tle on  ncM'ly-ploughed  gravelly 
soils,  particles  of  which  they  in- 
stinftively  swallow,  for  promoting 
the  digestion  of  their  food.  Tiiese 
birds  are  caught,  and  sold  as  food, 
in  the  markets  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy  3  but  not  in  Britain.  By 
the  myriads  of  inse6ts,  which  every 
single  brood  of  swallows  destroys 
in  the  course  of  a  summer,  they, 
in  a  great  measure,  defend  man-  i 
kind  from  the  annoyance  of  flies, 
gnats,  &rc.  Farther,  by  devouring 
multitudes  of  vermin,  either  in  the 
grub,  or  winged  state,  which  would 
otherwise  render  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman  abortive,  the  breed  (,f 
these  birds  ought,by  every  possible 
means,  to  be  encouraged. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  some  spe-       ' 
cies  of  these  useful  creatures  retire 
to  warmer  climates,  while  others 
reiuam 
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remain  during  the  winter  at  the 
bottom  of  sw;itnps  and  morasses, 
in  a  torpid  state,  till  they  are  re- 
called into  life  by  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  vernal  sun. 

SWALLOWING,  or  I>eglu- 
TiTioN,  is  the  aft  of  taking  any 
food,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  down 
the  throat.  It  succeeds  Mastica- 
tion, and  is  pc^rforraed  primarily 
by  the  tongue,  which  propels  the 
aliment  into  the  gullet ;  whence, 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular 
parts,  the  contents  are  conveyed 
into  the  stomach. — See  also  Di- 
ersTiox. 

Deglutition  may  be  impeded  or 
obstructed  by  various  circum- 
stafices,  such  as  swellings  in  the 
throat,  or  the  taking  of  acrid,  pun- 
gent, or  pointed  substances  into  the 
mouth  :  but,  as  the  most  simple 
and  expeditious  remedies  for  such 
atietlions  have  already  been  point- 
ed out,  the  reader  will  consult  the 
articles  Gullkt,  Gargle,  Quin- 
SEY,  ivIetallic  Pointed  Sub- 
itances,  iic. 

SWALLOW-WORT,  the  Com- 
mon, or  Asclepias  alia  v.  Vivcetoxi- 
cum,h.  a  hardy  exotic  plant,  which 
j.s  a  native  of  the  south  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy.  In  a  fresh  state, 
the  rooCof  this  vegetable  possesses 
a  strong  smell,  resembling  that  of 
valerian  ;  to  which,  however,  it  is 
inferior  in  its  sudoriiic  and  diuretic 
properties. 

The  stalk  of  tlie  Common  Swal- 
low-wort is  fibrous,  and  has  on  the 
Continent  been  emploj'ed  as  a  sub- 
jitltute  for  Jlax :  by  mixing  it  witli 
silk,  M.  DeBiBoRczrALVA,  a  cre- 
ditable economist  in  Hungary,  has 
lately  produced  a  mixed  cloth, 
■which  was  remarkably  fine,  and 
cost  him  about  4s.  tlie  yard,  Eng- 
lish measure  j  being  from  50  to  OO 
inches  wide. 
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There  is  another  species  of  thii 
exotic,  namely,  the  Syrian  SwaN 
low-wort,  or  Silk-plant  C-^hdepias 
Syriaca,  L.)  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  especially  of  Virgi- 
nia. Its  strong  stalks  attain  the 
height  of  seven  feet :  the  pale  pur- 
plish flowers  appear  in  June  or  Ju- 
ly ;  emit  an  agreeable  odour  ;  and 
are  succeeded  by  large,  thick,  and 
rough  capsules,  tlie  seeds  of  which 
are  furnished  with  a  long,  glossy 
silk.  In  this  respedt,  it  forms  one 
of  tlie  most  valuable  productions  ; 
and,  as  the  experiments  lately  made 
in  Silesia,  fully  evince  tliat  it  may 
with  equal  advantage  be  raised  in 
the  more  temperate  climate  of  Bri- 
tain, we  strongly  recommend  its 
culture,  M'hich  is  generally  sue* 
cessful  in  the  most  indilFercnt  soils. 
It  may  be  propagated  either  by  the 
seeds  or  roots  ;  vegetating  most 
luxuriantly  in  a  loose,  sandy,  and 
rather  damp,  ground.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  the  spring,  and 
the  young  plants  be  transplaced 
into  a  well-ploughed  and  manured 
land,  where  they  must  be  properly 
weeded  in  the  succeeding  summer, 
and  hoed,  after  having  attained  the 
heightof  3  feet.  When  the  principal 
stem  displays  the  flowers,  all  the 
collateral  branches  and  leavesshould 
be  carefiilly  rt  moved.  The  fruit 
attains  to  maturity  in  August,  or 
September  j  and,  as  soon  as  the 
external  rind  becomes  soft,  yellow, 
and  wrinkled,  the  seed  capsule 
is  to  be  cut  off  during  dry  wea- 
ther, and  allowed  to  burst  spon- 
taneously. Ti)e  dry  stalks  are  next 
to  be  separated  by  ti.e  knife,  applied 
closely  to  the  root ;  the  decayed 
plants  must  be  rc-placed  by  the 
roots  of  others  ;  then  thinly  co- 
vered for  the  winter  with  long 
dung ;  and,  in  the  succeeding 
spring,  tlie  surrounding  earth  should 

be 
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be  loosened.  Altliough  Bech- 
STEiN,  Avho  has  famished  us  with 
this  account,  does  not  mention  the 
distance  at  which  the  plants  ought 
to  stand ;  yet  their  size  appears  to 
require  considerable  space,  so  that 
they  may  be,  at  the  least,  12  inches 
apart,  in  every  direftion.  The 
silk,  obtained  from  the  seed-cap- 
sules of  the  Syrian  Swallow-wort, 
is  not  only  useful  for  stuffing  pil- 
lows, spinning  fine  yarn,  both  by 
itself  and  mixed  with  cotton,  ani- 
mal wool,  and  cod-silk,  or  the 
loose  filaments  of  the  cocoons  ;  but 
it  also  aftords  a  valuable  material 
for  manufacturing  paper  of  a  su- 
perior quality.  Its  stajks  may  be 
adt^antageously  employed  as  sub- 
stitutes for  hemp.  In  Canada,  a 
brown  sugar  is  extrafted,  by  eva- 
porating the  juice  of  its  flowers  ; 
and,  in  Germany,  the  young  tops 
are  eaten  as  asparagus:  hence,  the 
assertion  of  some  naturalists  is 
erroneous,  that  the  milky  juice  of 
this  plant  is  of  a  poisonous  quality. 

SWAN,  or  ylnas  ci/gmts,  L.  an 
elegant  bird  of  the  goose  kind,  but 
much  larger,  and  having  a  longer 
neck :  there  arc  two  varieties, 
namely : 

1,  The  ferus.  Wild,  or  Whist- 
ling-Swan, a  bird  of  passage,  which 
frequents  the  British  coasts  in  hard 
winters,  but  does  not  breed  :  it  is 
about  5  feet  in  length  ;  its  body  is 
white  j  it  has  a  black  semi-cylin- 
drical bill,  and  utters  a  remarkably 
shrill  note.  This  variety  abounds 
in  North  America,  in  Asia,  and  in 
the  nortljern  parts  of  Europe,  where 
great  numbers  are  caught  by  the 
inhabitants,  to  whom  they  afford  a 
wholesome  food :  their  eggs  are 
very  nutritious,  and  the  skins  and 
feathers  furnish  a  warm  clothing, 
especially  for  mutfs. 

U.    The  mamuetus,    Tame,  or 
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Mute  Swan,  is  (next  the  Bus- 
TAun)  the  largest  of  the  Britisii 
birds  ;  being  upwards  of  5  feet  in 
length,  and  distinguished  by  its 
hissing  noise.  The  bill  is  red,  but 
the  tip  and  sides  are  black :  in 
young  birds,  the  plumage  is  of  an 
ash-colour,  till  the  second  year,  af- 
ter wliich  it  becomes  perfeftly 
Avhito.  The  tame  Swan  is  equally 
remarkable  for  its  longevity,  at- 
taining frequently  the  age  of  100 
years,  as  well  as  for  its  uncommon 
strength;  for  instances  have  oc- 
curred, in  which  it  has  overpower- 
ed, and  severely  beaten,  young 
ppople,  lo  years  of  age.  The  fe- 
male of  this  variety  lays  0  or  8  eggs, 
in  the  month  of  February,  which 
she  hatches  within  six  weeks.  The 
fitsh  of  the  tame  swan  i.i  very 
wholesome,  and,  in  ancient  times, 
formed  a  dish  at  every  feast :  at 
present,  however,  the  young  birds, 
or  n/griets,  only  are  eaten  ;  consi- 
derable numbers  being  fattened 
about  Christmas,  at  Norwich ; 
where  they  are  sold,  at  the  exor- 
bitant price  of  one  guinea  eaclu 

Lastly,  it  was  anciently  believed 
that  the  swan,  shortly  before  its 
death,  sings  in  harmonious  strains; 
but  such  error  has  probablv  origi- 
nated from  observing  the  Hight  of 
these  birds  of  passage,  producing 
agreeable  tunes,  by  the  regular  raj- 
tion  of  their  wings. 

SWARD-CUITER,  a  machine 
employed  for  cutting  the  sward,  or 
surface  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  break 
every  clod  that  might  otherwise 
resist  the  a6tion  of  spiked  rollers, 
or  any  similar  implement  of  agri- 
culture. 

In  the  Letters  and  Papers  of  the 
Bath  and  Wfst  of  England  So- 
ciety, we  meet  with  an  account 
of  a  Sward-cutter,  invented  by  tlie 
Hon,  Robert  Sandilands,  and 
whick 
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which  promises  to  be  of  great  u(i-     therefore  been  induced  to  givfc  thfc 
lity  to  the  husbandman  :  we  have    tollowiiig  representation  : 


Fig.  1,  is  a  square  frame,  which 
is  three  feet  four  inches  in  Icnglh, 
from  the  front  to  the  back  part, 
and  four  feet  three  inches  in 
breadth  :  the  timber  (ivhen  ofjir) 
is  four  Indies  square,  and  placed 
on  two  wheels,  B,  B,  which  are 
about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and 


are  designed  to  sup])ort  the  prts-* 
terior  part  of  (he  machine. — Mr. 
Saxj^ilaKds  nbscr\-es,  thatihe  old 
fore  u- heels  of  a  chaise  may  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose, 

C,  C,  C,  fc,  C,  C,  are  six  hvlh, 
or  strong  pieces  of"  timber,  5\ 
inches   in  breadth,  and  6  inches 

thick 
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thick  at  Ej  but  which  decrease 
to  3  iiiches  at  F.  In  these  bulls 
are  fixed  six  iron  cutting  wheels, 
which  are  13  incl^.es  in  diameter  ; 
i:  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  centre,  for 
the  reception  of  holes,  containing 
the  iron  axis  ;  and  which  are  of 
such  a  thickness  from  that  part,  as 
to  admit  of  the  edges  being  wcH 
steeled.  Farther,  such  wheels  are 
fixed  by  means  of  two  bolts,  that 
pass  through  the-  bulls,  having 
eyes  at  one  end,  for  the  motion  of 
their  axles  ;  the  opposite  extremi- 
ty being  provided  with  tiuts  and 
screws,  which  are  sunk  in  the  bulls, 
to  prevent  them  from  interfering 
with  the  weights  that  rest  on  theu^  j 
and  the^•e  are  marked  with  the  let- 
ters, L,  L,  L,  I,,  L,  L,  L,  I,,  in  the 
respective  figures  above  delineated. 

G,  G,  G,  G,  G,  G,  G,  are  seven 
thorles,  or  hollow  pieces  of  wood, 
each  being  3t  inches  in  length, 
and  hiclosing  the  bolt,M,M,  while 
they  serve  to  keep  the  bulls,  C,  C, 
C,  C,  C,  C,  at  proper  distances. 
These  thorles  consist  of  two  parts, 
being  connected  by  means  of 
a  cord  or  leather  strap,  that  ad- 
mits of  their  being  changed,  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  enlarge  or 
diminish  the  cutting  wheels  :  they 
may  also  be  made  shorter,  or  lon- 
ger, as  the  sward  recjuims  to  be 
cut  in  larger  or  smaller  pieces. 

M,  M,  is  an  iron  bolt,  that  passes 
through  two  pieces  either  of  wood 
or  iron,  seven  inches  in  length,  clear 
of  the  wood,  which  are  supported 
by  iron  stays  fixed  to  the  trame  ; 
and  run  through  all  the  bulls, 
as  represented  at  T,  ('Fig.  3). — 
Such  bolt  ought  to  be  very  strong, 
as  the  draught  of  the  horses  there 
terminates, 

H,H,  (Fig.  2,  and  3),  represents 
a  wooden  cylindei',  termed  a  rock- 
ing-tree,  which  is  seven  inches  in 
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diameter,  extends  across  the  frame, 
and  moves  on  two  pivots,  inserted 
in  the  latter ;  one  being  fixed  at 
each  extremity. — This  cylinder  is 
not  described  in  Fig.  i,  in  order  to 
convey  a  clearer  idea  of  the  frame  : 
it  is  supported  by  an  iron  bolt,  or 
piece  of  wood  mortised  into  the 
frame  (as  delineated  in  the  figures 
above  referred  to),  that  is  eight 
inches  in  height,  and  to  which  six 
chains  or  ropes  are  attached  by- 
hooks,  at  various  distances;  ac- 
cordingly as  the  cuts  may  be  re- 
quired to  be  6,  7,  8,  or  g  inches 
asunder.  Farther,  the  chains  or 
ropes  are  joined  to  the  end  of  eacl> 
bu;],  in  which  tlie  cutting  wheels 
move;  so  that,  when  the  roi king- 
tree  is  t'urned  about  by  the  lever  I, 
all  the  bu'ls  are,  togeliier  with  their 
wheels,  raised  uniformly  out  of  the 
ground,  as  delineated  in  Fig.  3  ; 
by  which  expedient  the  implf.ment 
may  be  turned  from  one  pkics  to 
another,  w  ithout  any  danger  of 
straining  the  wheels. 

L,  L,  L,  L,  L,  L,  L,  L,  fFig.  i. 
2,  and  3),  are  weights  of  iree- 
stone,  which  are  2d  inches  in 
length,  and  6  inches  in  breadth  ; 
the  lower  stone  being  4  inches 
thick,  and  weighing  about  56  lbs, ; 
the  upper  one  is  of  similar  dimen- 
sious,  but  3  inches  thick,  and 
weighs  about -i2  lbs. :  these  stones 
are-  perforated  with  two  holes, 
through  which  are  inserted  iron 
spike*,  that  are  fixed  in  the  bulls, 
with  a  view  to  keep  them  steady. 
— Mr.  S.  remarks,  in  his  commu- 
nication to  the  Patriotic  Society- 
above- mentioned,  that  the  stone 
first  described  will  be  sufficient, 
when  the  ground  is  not  very  hard ; 
but,  where  it  cannot  be  cut  with- 
out great  difficulty,  the  stone 
weighing  42 lbs.  may  be  added; 
so  that  every  ^^  heel  may  support  a 
wer<rht 
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•wreight  of  pSlbs.  that  has  been 
'  found  fully  adequate  to  tlie  cntiiii^ 
of  the  stiifest  land,  nnd  the  hnni- 
cst  sward,  on  whicli  experiments 
have  hitherto  been  made  with  the 
implement : — he  farther  observes, 
that  caii-iron,  if  it  were  not  too 
expensive,  would  be  preferable  to 
stone. 

I,  (Fig.  2  and  3),  is  ale\'erlive 
feet  long,  which  should  be  made 
of  good,  tough  ash  ;  "and  is  con- 
nected with  a  sliding  rope  fasten- 
ed to  the  back  part  of  the  frame  ; 
so  that,  when  tlie  roching-tree  is 
partly  ttirne<l  round  by  the  lever, 
and  the  cutting  wheels  are  consf - 
quently  raised  three  or  four  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  land,  the 
rojje  is  tixed  to  it,  by  throwing  a 
loop  at  the  extremity  of  such  rope 
over  the  pin  R,  {Fig.  2,  and  3),  at 
the  distance  of  three  feet  four 
inches  from  the  end  of  the  lever  I. 
Thus,  all  the  wheels  are  kept  above 
ground,  till  the  Sward-cutter  is 
turned ;  wlien,  on  removing  the 
loop  from  the  pin,  the  rope  or  chain 
^lips  towards  the  frame,  and  the 
lever  is  gmdually  returned  to  its 
former  position,  as  appears  in  Fig. 
3}  so  that  the  cutting  wheels  are 
restored  to  their  first  situation,  by 
the  weights  tixed  to  the  bulls. 

P,  P,  {Fig.  1),  are  small  iron 
bolts,  having  hooks  at  one  end,  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  bolt  M,  M, 
and  being  fastened  to  the  frame  by 
nuts  and  screws. 

The  hinder  part  of  the  grooves 
may  be  covered  below  with  a  thin 
jrfate  of  iron,  which  is  six  inches 
in  leiigtb,  three  in  breadth,  with 
a  slit  in  the  part  where  the  wheels 
njove;  in  order  to  prevent  such 
grooves  from  being  filled,  and  conse- 
quently the  wheels  from  being  clog- 
ged or  impeded  with  grass,  weeds, 
or  small  stoues.    I'hc  torm  of  such 
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plate,  together  with  the  slit,  is  dc- 
luieated  in  the  small  figure  marked 
with  the  letter  i. 

The  machine  represented  in  Fis;. 
I,  is  furnished  with  three  shafts, 
resembling  those  of  a  waggon,  and 
which  are  designed  for  a  Lkmlle- 
horse  Strard-mtier  :  they  may  he 
made  of  such  length,  strength,  and 
proportion,  as  the  workman  may 
think  proper.  Mr,  Sandilands 
recommend*  an  implement  of  this 
size  to  be  provided  with  eight 
bulls,  and  an  equal  number  of 
wheels  5  so  that,  when  it  is  de- 
signed to  reduce  hard  chddy  sum- 
mer fallows,  or  to  prepare  land  for 
barley,  either  leforc,  or  after  the 
last  furrow,  the  whole  weight 
(amounting  to  forty-two  stone,  or 
5S.S  lb<i.)  may  be  applied  to  the  bulls, 
which  should  in  this  case  be  six 
inches  asundt-r :  hence  the  stones, 
weigliing  5t) lbs.  each,  are  to  be 
laid  on  six  of  these  bulls  ;  aivi  two 
of  those,  weighine  42lbs.  each, 
on  the  two  additional  ones  ;  the 
whole  forming  a  weight,  which  is 
conceived  to  be  fully  adequate  to 
the  purpose,  and  which  will  effec- 
tually crush  every  clod  of  a  bicadth 
exceeding  six  inches. 

A  Single-horse  Sward-cutler  is 
furni.^bed  only  with  four  cutting 
wheels,  dnd  one  pair  of  shafts  > 
the  latter  of  which  may,  without 
requiring  any  joinings,  form  the 
two  sides  of  the  frame.  Its  width, 
compared  with  that  of  the  imple- 
ment designed  to  be  drawn  with 
^«'o  horses,  is  in  the  ])roportion  of 
four  to  six  j  and,  if  it  be  intended 
for  cutting  tough  soils,  it  may  be 
furnished  with  sir  bulls,  and  2S 
stoue  weight,  being  divided  in  the 
following  manner,  namely  :  ther 
561b.  weights  (that  is,  the  four 
larger  stones)  being  applied  to  four 
of  tlis  bulli :  and  two  of  the  42 Ibi. 
weigh;  9, 
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Weights,  or  the  smaller  stones,  to 
the  two  additional  bulls. 

\Vith  a  view  to  procure  the 
Sward-cutter  at  the  lowest  price, 
Mr.  Sandilands  proposes  to  save 
the  expence  of  the  two  wheels 
and  iron  axle,  by  fastening  to  the 
frame  at  S,  (Fig-  3),  a  piece  of 
wood  having  a  small  curve  at  the 
end,  and  somewhat  resembling  the 
foot  of  the  sledge  formerly  used 
in  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  corn  from  the  field  ;  that 
part  of  such  piece,  which  rests  oil 
the  ground,  being  retained  at  the 
distance  of  18  inches  from  the 
frame,  by  means  of  a  strong  wooden 
prop.  Lastly,  as  the  outer  or  side- 
bulls  are  apt  to  slide  beneath  the 
frame  5  and,  as  it  would  thus  be 
difficult  to  raise  the  cutting-wlieels 
when  in  the  ground,  he  recom- 
mends a  thin  slip  of  iron  to  be 
fixed  in  the  inside  of  the  frame, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  hinder  ex- 
tremity of  the  bulls,  and  of  a  suffi- 
cient length  ;  by  which  expedient 
such  inconvenience  will  be  com- 
pletely obviated. 

In  employing  this  Sward-cutter, 
one  man  only  is  required  to  ma- 
nage the  machine,  and  to  drive  the 
horse,  or  horses ;  accordingly  as 
one  or  two  of  those  animals  become 
necessary.  He  commences  his 
labour,  first  by  measuring  out  the 
space  of  20  or  30  paces  from  the 
implement,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  fixes  a  pole.  The  field  is  next  cut 
across,  as  nearly  at  right  angles  with 
the  ridges  as  possible ;  and,  when 
the  cutting-wheels  have  passed  the 
last  furrow  of  such  space,  about 
a  yard,  the  labourer  must  stop  the 
horses,  and  take  hold  of  the  lever  i, 
(Fig.  2,  and  3)  :  this  he  pulls  to- 
wards him  ;  raising  the  cutting- 
wheels  out  of  the  ground,  which 
are  then  kept  elevated  by  throw- 
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ing  the  loop  of  the  rope  over  the 
pin  R,  (that  is  inserted  in  the  le- 
ter  I,  Fig,  2,  and  3),  till  the  imple- 
ment be  turned,  and  brought  to  iM 
proper  place ;  which  is  efiefted 
by  measuring  out  a  similar  dis- 
tance on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
field.  When  the  cutting- wheels 
are  diredly  over  the  last  furrow, 
the  horses  should  be  stopped;  the 
loop  slipped  off  the  pin  R ;  and 
the  lever  be  restored  to  its  former 
station,  as  represented  Fig.  2 ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  weights, 
L,  L,  &c.  are  again  enabled  to 
foi-ce  the  cutting- wheels  into  the 
ground.  In  this  manner  the  work- 
nKin  proceeds  to  c^uiduft  the  ma- 
chine, till  the  field  is  regularly  cutj 
after  which  the  soil  may  be  plough- 
ed and  harrowed  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. 

The  original  design  of  the  Sward- 
cutter,  was  that  of  preparing  old 
grass  land  lor  the  plough,  by  cut-r 
ting  it  across  the  ridges,  either  at 
the  commencement,  or  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  3  to  which  purpose 
it  is  eminently  adapted.  While 
other  ploughs  are  liable  to  be  in- 
jured, or  i3t  least  thrown  out  of 
work,  by  stones  or  any  other  ob- 
stru6tion  between  the  coulters,  no 
Such  accident  can  happen  to  Mr. 
Sandilands'  machine ;  though 
consisting  of  four,  six.  Or  eight  cut- 
titig-v/heels  ;  because  these  at"e  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  and  di- 
vide the  ground  across  the  ridgesi 
previously  to  ploughing ;  thus  ren- 
dering that  operation  much  easier 
to  two  horses,  than  it  would  other* 
wise  be  to  three.-^The  furrow  be* 
ing  cut  transversely,  "  falls  finely 
from  the  plough,"  in  squares  of  any 
size  that  may  be  deemed  proper  j 
whereas,  if  a  scarificator,  a  four- 
coultered,  or  other  plough,  were 
employed,  long  slips  oftough  sward 
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would  be  formed,  and  which  are 
seldom,  or  at  most  imperfectly, 
broken. 

Farther,  the  Su-ard-culter  will 
be  of  great  service  in  preparing 
land  for  barley,  as  it  is  preferable  to 
any  hpiked  or  cutting  roller ;  and 
fur  reducing  the  large  hiird  clods 
occasioned  in  clayey  soils  by  a  sod- 
den drought,  when  these  have  been 
ploughed  before  the  superfluous 
moisture  had  evaporated.  Other 
advantages  attending  the  use  of  the 
machine  here  described,  are  tlie 
celerity  and  facility  with  which  tl»e 
labour  may  be  performed  ;  as  one 
implement  will  cut,  in  the  course 
of  a  day,  as  large  a  space  as  would 
require  six  ploughs  to  turn  the  soil: 
the  work  is  executed  not  only  in  a 
neater  nianner,  but  a  greater  sur- 
face is  exposed  to  tlie  influence  of 
the  air  and  sun  ;  so  that  the  soil  is 
considerably  ameliorated.  Besides, 
it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  it  is 
of  no  consequence,  whetlier  the 
land  to  be  sivard-cut  is  in  crooked 
or  straight,  in  flat  or  high-raised 
ridges  j  in  short,  let  the  surface  be 
ever  so  irregular,  tlie  effc&.  will  be 
uniformly  produced  on  level,  as 
,  V  cU  as  uneven  ground }  because 
ilie  cutting-wheels,  a6lin^  scpa- 
rclely,  are  forced  by  their  mcum- 
bent  weights  into  every  cavity  or 
furrow.  Tlie  price  of  this  valuable 
implement  was  originally  15  or 
I6I.  ;  but,  from  the  improvements 
lately  made  by  its  inventor,  we  un- 
derstand that  it  may  be  procured 
for  5  or  01.  Mr.  Sandilawds  ob- 
serves, that  any  common  w  heel- 
wright,  or  blacksmith,  may  make 
the  instrument :  as  it  is  very 
strong;  simple  in  its  construflion  ; 
easily  managed,  and  removed  to 
diflTerent  places  j  and,  if  carefully 
kept  under  shelter,  when  not  in 
;  u&Cf  will  Im  fur  many  years }  we 
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have  been  Induced  to  explain  Its 
constituent  parts,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  our  country-readers  ;  hap- 
py, if  wc  could  thus  contribute  our 
mite  towards  the  improvement  of 
that  national  concern,  Agricui.- 

TURE. 

SWEARING,  a  term  used  to 
denote  either  the  uttering  of  im- 
pious expressions,  or  the  judicial, 
and  also  ofBcial  invocation  of  the 
Deity,  to  attest  the  trutli  of  an 
assertion. 

Tlie  security  of  oaths  in  import- 
ant affairs,  has  in  all  ages  been  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  civilized  na- 
tions ;  nor  is  sireoiing,  on  such  oc- 
casions, prohibited  by  the  Christian 
doftrine.  But,  though  particular 
circumstances  may  sanation  this 
expedient,  there  is  no  possible  ex- 
cuse for  invoking  the  Creator,  to 
attest  the  truth  of  every  trifling 
transa6lion,  or  to  witness  the  im- 
pertinence of  idle,  perhaps  inde- 
cent, conversation.  It  has  been 
urged,  by  way  of  extenuating  this 
breach  of  m(/rtt///y,that  a  man  may 
have  been  carried  away  by  the 
violence  of  some  passion ;  or  he 
may  probably  have  been  aggravated 
by  the  gross  misconduct  of  others. 
Such  pica,  however,  cannot  lessen 
the  criminality  of  the  aft  :  for  the 
utterance  of  a  profane  oath  neither 
imparts  pleasure  to,  nor  dispels  the 
uneasy  sensations  of,  the  speaker  j 
while  the  wanton  indulgence  in 
such  praSlice  displays  a  wilful  pro- 
pensity to  vicious  habits,  incompa- 
tible with  the  dignity  of  rational 
agents. 

Sensible  of  the  bad  and  contagi^ 
ous  effefts  of  swearing,  our  legis- 
lators have  wisely  direfted  certain 
penalties,  from  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  (or 
corporal  punishment),  to  be  paid 
for  every  such  violation  of  the  law 
of  decorum  i  wlaicb,  however^  arc 
seldom 
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»eI(Jom  enforced ;  nor  will  our  li- 
mits permit  us  to  detail  them. 

SWEAT,  a  perceptible  moisture, 
issuing  from  the  jwres  of  the  skin, 
either  in  consequence  of  too  vio- 
lent exercise,  or  from  the  aAion  of 
certain  medicines,  which  are  hence 
denominated  sudorifics ;  though  it 
is  sometimes  occasioned  by  great 
debility  of  the  cutaneous  vessels, 
when  it  is  called  a  cold  sweat. 

Sweats  seldom  occur  in  healthy 
Individuals,  excepting  from  sume 
defe<5t  or  mismanagement  of  their 
diet,  regimen,  &c. :  if  excessive, 
they  are  always  hurtful ;  on  ac- 
count of  their  drying  and  weaken- 
ing the  body  j  depriving  the  hu- 
rnours  of  their  aqueous  parts  j  and 
disposing  t^he  system  to  inflamma- 
tory diseases.  In  certain  cases, 
however,  when  artificially  excited, 
such  secretion  is  productive  of  be- 
neficial etfeds,  as  in  palsy,  rheu- 
matism, dropsy,  and  other  chroni- 
cal complaints.  Sometimes,  sweats 
are  critical,  in  particular  disorders  j 
J<Jature  exerting  herself,  by  the 
outlets  of  the  skin,  to  discharge 
morbid  matter :  in  these,  and  in- 
deed in  all  such  instances  as  are 
not  attended  with  dangerous  symp- 
toms, they  ought  to  be  promoted ; 
.and,  on  no  account,  to  be  suddenly 
or  rashly  suppressed}  for  head-achs, 
cutaneous  eruptions,  catarrhs,  to- 
gether with  inflammations,  and 
■  numerous  other  aftedions,  are  fre- 
quently induced  by  neglefting  this 
.  salutary  evacuation. — See  alsoPsK- 

SPIRATION, 

SWEATING-SICKNESS,  an 
epidemic  which  raged  in  E^igland 
in  1481,  and  returned  seven  timps 
between  that  period  and  1551 ;  in 
which  year  it  proved  so  fatal,  as  to 
carry  oli'  120  inhabitants  of  West- 
minster in  one  day.  It  commenced 
^  witl)  a  most  profuse  lit  of  sweat- 
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ing,  which  attacked  the  patient, 
and  often  terminated  his  existence 
in  one,  two,  or  three  hours ; 
though  its  violence  continued  for 
the  space  of  15  hours  ;  and,  if  he 
survived  24,  the  danger  was  gene- 
rally overcome. 

The  most  correal:  account  of  this 
national  scoprge,  is  tliat  published 
by  Dr.  Caius,  who  states  the 
symptoms  to  have  been,  a  sensation 
of  a  hot  vapour  pervading  a  parti- 
cular limb,  whence  it  extended 
over  the  whole  body,  being  ac- 
companied with  intense  ihirstj  ex- 
treme internal  heat>  profuse  sweat- 
ing} anxiety  J  drowsiness;  sick- 
ness ;  a  violent  pain  in  the  head, 
and  delirium. — Dr.  C.  conjectures 
the  immediate  cause  of  tliis  sick- 
ness, in  1551,  to  have  proceeded 
from  thick. fetid  fogs,  that  arose 
from  putrid  matters  ;  unclean  ha- 
bitations, and-  the  negleft  of  clear- 
ing drains  ;  all  whicli  remarkably 
contaminated  the  air.  In  order  to 
prevent  a  return,  he  directs  a  strict 
atte.ntion  to  cleanliness,  abstemious 
hving,  and  free  exposure  to  the  air: 
in  case  the  contagion  be  suspected, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  kindle  large 
fires  contiguously  to  the  house,  and 
to  burn  aromatic  substances,  fre- 
quently inhaling  them  by  the  nos- 
trils. Wit^i  respeft  to  the  cure^ 
the  sweat  being  critical,  he  advises 
the  patient  to  lie  down,  without 
changing  his  clothes,  to  be  covered 
closely,  and  to  avoid  the  least  mo- 
tion. After  the  first  five  hours,  he 
may  take  a  little  wine  and  water 
through  a  spout.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  hour,  the 
bed-clothes  should  be  gradually  re- 
moved ;  the  sweating  restrained  j 
and,  after  24  hours,  some  light  food 
may  be  administered. 

Such  ought  to  be  the  treatment, 
when  the  sweat  is  spontaneous :  in 
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contrary  case,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  resort  to  warm  and  dry  friction : 
draughts  of  generous  wine,  toge- 
ther with  Mithridate  or  Venice- 
trtacle,  anffnatics,  and  similar  su- 
•dorifics,  ought  to  be  given.  By  this 
nianagemtnt,  if  judiciously  adapt- 
ed to  circumstances,  the  disease 
may  be  removed,  even  under 
the  most  alarming  symptoms. — It 
IS,  however,  remarkable,  that  the 
persons  most  liable  to  the  conta- 
gion, were  those"in  full  health,  of 
middle  age,  and  of  the  higher 
classes  ;  while  children,  the  poor, 
and  the  aged,  were  less  subje6t  to 
its  influence. 

■  Sweet-briar.  See  vol.  iii. 
p.  506. 

Sweet-fern.  See  Cicely,  the 
Sweet. 

Sweet-flag.  See  Flag,  the 
Sweet. 

Sweet-william.  See  vol.  iii. 
p.  385. 

Sweet-willow.  See  Gale, 
the  Sweet, 

SWIMMING,  is  die  art  of 
floating,  or  supporting  the  human 
body  on  the  surface  of  water, 
■with  a  progressive  undulating  mo- 
tion. 

This  art  is  in  a  manner  natural 
to  man  (see  Amphibious  Ani- 
mals) ;  and,  from  its  evident  uti- 
lity, it  has  in  all  ages  formed  part 
of  the  education  both  of  barbarous 
and  civilized  nations, — As  an  out- 
line of  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
pradised,  may  be  a  mean  of  saving 
persons  accidentally  fallen  into 
deep  water,  we  shall  give  a  few 
diredions  "to  that  effeft,  selected 
from  the  instrutStionsofDi".  Frank- 
lin, and  confirmed  by  our  own  ex- 
perience. First,  the  learner  ought 
to  walk  courageously  into  the  wa- 
ter, till  the  fluid  reaches  to  his 
breast;  when  he  must  gently  dc- 
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dine  his  belly  towards  the  surface? 
the  head  and  neck  being  ereft; 
the  breast  pressing  forward ;  the 
thora.\  being  inflated,  and  the  back 
bent.  Next,  the  legs  must  be 
withdrawn  from  the  bottom,  while 
they  are  extended  or  stretched  out  j 
and  the  arras  should  be  stricken 
forwards,  corresponding  with  the 
motion  of  the  former. 

Swimrning  on  the  lack  is  not  es- 
sentially different  from  the  method 
just  described,  excepting  that  the 
arms  are  not  exerted,  and  the  pro- 
gressive motion  is  derived  solely 
from  the  striking  of  the  legs. 

With  resped  to  diving,  or  plung- 
ing under  water.  Dr.  F.  observes, 
that  the  swimmer  must  close  his 
hands  together  :  and,  the  chin  be- 
ing pressed  upon  his  breast,  he 
ought  to  make  an  exertion  to  bend 
forwards  with  energy :  while  he 
continues  in  this  position,  he  should 
move  with  velocity  under  tlie  wa- 
ter; and,  when  he  wishes  to  return 
to  the  surface,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  bend  his  head  backward,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  will  instan- 
taneously rise. 

From  the  natural  timidity,  or 
antipathy  to  water,  which  in  some 
individuals  is  constitutional,  no- 
vices in  swimming  have  been  ad- 
vised to  employ  bladders  or  coiks, 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  , 
body  above  the  surface;  a  prac-~ 
tice  which  has  been  severely  cen- 
sured. Dr.  F.  is,  however,  of  opi- 
nion, that  such  auxiliary  means 
are  useful,  while  the  pupil  is  ac- 
quiring the  mode  of  drawing  in, 
and  striking  out  the  hands  ;  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  pro- 
gressive motion.  But,  as  no  per- 
son can  become  a  perfe6t  adept, 
till  he  can  sufficiently  confide  in 
the  capacity  of  the  water  to  sup- 
port him,  he  ought  to  walk  into 
a  place. 
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a  place,  where  it  grows  gradu- 
ally deeper,  till  it  reach  to  the 
breast :  the  face  must  then  be 
turned  towards  the  shore,  and  an 
egg  be  thrown  into  the  water,  to 
-such  a  depth  that  it  csn  only  be 
obtained  by  diving.  The  novice  is 
then  to  plunge  down,  when  he  will 
find  that  the  element  buoys  him 
up  against  his  inclination  :  he  will 
feel  its  power  of  keeping  him  afloat, 
and  consequently  learn  to  venture 
into  it,  without  apprehension. 

Considered  as  an  exercise,  Swim- 
ming is  equally  amusing  and  use- 
ful ;  because  it  combines  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  cold  bath  and  mus- 
cular exertion.  Hence  we  would 
uniformly  recommend  to  plunge 
into  the  water  with  the  head  fore- 
most ;  while  the  body  is  neither 
cold  nor  overheated  :  no  dangerous 
rivers,  or  muddy  streams,  should 
be  sele6ted ;  nor  should  this  attempt 
be  made,  till  the  water  has  in  some 
degree  been  warmed  by  the  genial 
rays  of  tiie  sun. — Other  precau- 
tions, necessary  to  be  observed, 
having  already  been  stated  under 
th^  article  Bath,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  vol.  i.  pp.  186-88. — See 
also  Bamboe-habit,  and  Cork. 

Swine.     See  Hog. 

SWINGING,  a  species  of  pas- 
sive exercise,  which  is  performed 
in  certain  contrivances,  known  un- 
der the  name  of  swirigi/ig  viachines 
or  cars  ;  by  the  undulating  motion 
of  which,  the  body  is  tossed  in  an 
ascending  and  descending  direftion. 

Swinging  greatly  contributes  to 
health  j  and  has  occasionally  proved 
very  serviceable  to  persons  of  con- 
sumptivehabits :  it  islikewiseof con- 
siderable advantage  to  sedentary 
individuals ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
repeated,  if  it  excite  giddiness,  head- 
.ach,  or  other  unpleasant  efFefts. 

JS WOON,  or  Syncope,  is  a  sud' 
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den  fainting,  in  which  the  aftion  of 
the  heart  is  diminished,  or  for  a 
time  entivi-ly  suspended.  It  is  ge- 
nerally preceded  by  anxiety,  diffi- 
cult respiration  ;  the  pulse  being 
low  and  tremulous  ;  the  patient 
turning  cold  and  pale,  so  that  he  is 
nearly  deprived  of  all  sensation.-— 
In  some  instances,  these  symp- 
toms are  more  urgent ;  the  limbs 
are  flexible,  but  exhausted  of  their 
strength  ;  and  the  whole  body  is  in 
a  state  of  deadly,  cold  torpor.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  patients,  during' 
the  fit,  often  hear  the  whole  con- 
versation respe6ting  them,  but  feel 
the  want  of  power  to  exert  them- 
selves :  the  recovery  is,  in  most 
cases,  announced  by  deep  and 
heavy  sighs. 

When  swooning  occurs  in  the 
commencement  of  acute  disorders, 
it  is  generally  an  unfavourable 
onien ;  though,  in  the  advanced 
stages,  it  is  less  alarming  :  in  vio- 
lent bleedings,  it  frequently  afford* 
relief;  but,  when  faintings  occur, 
without  any  apparent  cause,  there 
will  be  just  apprehension  of  danger. 

Causes  : — Long  continued  exer- 
tions of  the  mmd,  such  as  deep 
study ;  violent  passions  ;  loss  of 
strength  from  profuse  evacuations, 
particularly  of  blood;  hunger;  pain  j 
want  of  rest;  surfeits;  impure  air  j 
worms;  narcotic  poisons;  ani 
affeftions  of  the  interior  organs. 

Cu?e  : — ^I'he  patient  should  im- 
mediately be  exposed  to  the  open 
air,  and  be  sprinkled  with  cold  wa-» 
ter  on  the  neck  and  face.  Strong, 
pungent  odours,  or  volatile  spirits 
held  to  the  nostrils,  ought  to  be 
used  with  caution;  and  only  where 
the  strength  of  the  patient  has 
been  considerably  reduced,  espe- 
cially in  hysterics  and  hypochon- 
driasis ;  in  these  cases,  spirit  of 
hartshorn,  tindture  of  valerian,  cafrt 
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tor,  or  asaf(£tida  may  be  Inhaled 
with  advantage. — If  the  swooning 
origiuate  from  anger,  and  be  at- 
tended with  nausea,  vomiting,  bit- 
ter taste,  and  pain  al  tl)e  pit  of  tlie 
stomach,  a  gentle  emetic  may  be 
given,  with  copious  draughts  of 
■warm  chamomile  tea :  similar 
means  may  likewise  be  employed, 
in  CO  sequence  of  a  surfeit. — Per- 
sons of  a  pi  thoric  habit,  when  faint- 
ing from  violence  of  passion,  ought 
immediately  to  lose  a  few  ounces 
of  blood  from  the  arm ,  and  af- 
terwards take  a  cooling  aperient,  for 
instance,  infusions  of  senna,  tama- 
rinds with  mai-.na,  salts,  &c.  If  it 
arise  from  excess  of  pain,  benefit 
may  be  derived  from  opium  ;  and,. 
when  it  is  occasioned  by  a  fit  of 
terror,  or  a  sudden  fright,  first 
blood-letting,  then  small  doses  of 
laudanum  and  antimonial  wine 
(from  five  to  ten  drops  of  tlie  for- 
mer, and  double  that  proportion  of 
the  latter),  will  tend  to  compose 
the  nerves,  and  to  promote  persjn- 
ration. — Poisons  and  worms  re- 
quire the  treatment  mentioned  un- 
der their  respedive  heads. — When 
the  fit  of  swooning  is  the  elfeft  of 
too  violent  purgatives  or  emetics,  a 
few  drops  of  the  tiniSture  of  opium, 
in  conjunftion  with  an  aromatic 
wine,  will  prove  the  most  proper 
remedy. 

In  cases  of  great  debilily,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  abstain  from  all 
stimulating  food  or  drink,  and  to 
use  tlxe  mildest  astringents,  in  com- 
bination with  a  bland  and  nourish- 
ing diet.  During  the  paroxysm, 
friftions  of  the  extremities  with  hot 
flannels,  will  greatly  assist  the  re- 
covery of  the  patient. 

Should,  however,  this  state  of 
suspended  Animation,  be  the  ef- 
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Suspension,  &c.  the  proper  means 
of  resuscitation  will  be  found  in 
these  respective 'articles.  , 

SYCAMORE-TREE,  or  Syca- 
more Maplb  j  jlcer  Pseudo-pla" 
tanus,  L.  a  large  and  beautiful  tree, 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, but  reared  in  Britain,  prin- 
cipally for  the  sake  of  its  elegant 
appearance  in  plantations. — It  is  of 
quick  growth,  though  increasing  in 
size  till  200  years  old,  and  attain- 
ing the  respedable  age  of  four  cen- 
turies :  it  flourishes  in  exposed  si- 
tuations near  the  sea,  where  a  plan- 
tation of  these  trees,  at  50  feet 
asiuider,  interspersed  with  three  sea 
sallow-thorns  between  every  two 
of  the  former,  makes  an  excellent 
fence  against  the  spray  of  the 
ocean.  The  sycamore,  however, 
thrives  most  luxuriantly  in  a  loose 
black  earth;  and  the  young  trees 
ought  to  be  transplanted  at  the  age 
of  15  or  20. — Its  wood  is  soft  and 
white,  readily  works  in  the  lathe, 
and  is  employed  by  turners,  for  ma- 
nufa(!:turing  wooden  bowls,  dishes, 
trenchers,  &c.  When  the  sap 
rises  in  the  spring,  or  retreats  in 
the  autnnm,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sweetish  juice  exudes  from 
a  hole  made  in  the  trunk,  about  12 
inches  from  the  root,  amounting 
daily  to  7,  8,  or  10  quarts  from 
eacli  tree.  The  Highlanders  con- 
Tert  this  liquor  into  an  agreeable, 
and  wholesome  wine:  when  cla- 
rified, evaporated,  and  subsequent- 
ly inspissated,  it  affords  a  fine, 
white  sugar  (in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  from  l6  quarts  of  the 
sap)  ;  which,  however,  is  too  pur- 
gative for  common  use. — There 
are  two  varieties  of  this  tree,  one 
having  broad  leaves  and  large  keys, 
while  those  of  tlie  other  are  varie- 
gated: the  latter  is  propagated 
chit-fi/ 
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tluefly  by  inoculating  and  ingraft- 
ing} as  it  seldom  produces  perfc6t 
seeds. 

SYLLABUB,  a  palatable  com- 
pound drink,  usually  prepared  by 
combining  three  parts  of  new  miik 
and  one  of  white  wine,  in  which 
a  sufficient  portion  of  sugar  has 
been  previously  dissolved. 

JVAipt  Syllabub  consists  of  half 
a  pint  of  Rhenish,  or  other  white- 
wine,  and  one  pint  of  cream,  to 
which  are  added  the  whites  of 
three  eggs.  The  whole  is  sweet- 
ened with  sugar,  and  beaten  with 
whisks  till  a  froth  appear ;  which, 
being  taken  otf  as  it  ris:  s,  is  put 
into  a  vessel ;  and,  after  standing 
for  two  or  three  hours,  it  settles, 
and  becomes  fit  for  use. 

This  liquor  is  frequently  used 
during  the  summer  ;  and,  if  taken 
with  moderation,  it  atfords  a  cool- 
ing, agreeable,  and  very  nourishing 
beverage. 

SYMPATHY  denotes  an  uni- 
son or  agreement  of  alFeftions  and 
inclinations  j  or  a  conformity  of 
natural  qualities,  or  temperaments; 
in  consequence  of  which  two  per- 
sons are  mutually  attached  to  each 
other.  It  also  signifies  the  parti- 
cipation in  pain  or  pleasure  ex- 
perienced by  another  individual  ; 
though  it  is  likewise  defined  to  be 
an  imitative  and  involuntary  fa- 
culty J  for  instance,  yawning,  and 
laughing,  which  affe£l  different 
person  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Jackson  considers  Syjtipa- 
thy,  as  relating  to  the  operations 
of  the  mind ;  to  the  aSivity  of  the 
imagination ;  and  to  the  impres- 
sions made  on  the  external  senses. 
Thus,  he  observes  that  the  various 
passions  and  aJJeSiions  of  the  mind 
p;(;duce  different  corresponding 
^tinsations  in  the  body,  and  gene- 
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rally  determine  the  animal  spirits 
to  those  parts  which  are  most  lial)le 
to  be  influenced  ;  for  instance,  fear 
and  anger  to  the  heart;  compassion, 
amazement  or  wonder,  sorrow, 
joy,  &c,  to  the  head. 

Another  proof  of  sympathy  it 
the  participation  in  the  feelings  of 
others,  whose  propensity  to  mirth, 
or  gravity,  or  to  sadness  and  me- 
lancholy, is  in  a  manner  contagious 
to  whole  companies. 

The  operations  of  the  imagina- 
iiun,  hovVever,  as  conne«Sted  with 
sympathy,  arc  chi<-ily  confined  to 
the  body,  and,  in  general,  iniluencc 
only  personsof  weak  minds:  hence 
arise  many  of  tliose  monstrous  de- 
formities occurring  in  the  metro- 
polis, but  which  might  have  been 
obviated  by  a  proper  exertion  of 
reason,  before  the  fancy  was  too 
much  excited  by  the  most  sedu6iive 
faculty,  namely,  that  of  vision. 

The  senses  receive  a  sympathe^ 
tic  impression  from  odious  or  dis- 
gusting objefts.  Thus,  disagree- 
able sounds  set  the  teeth  on  edge, 
and  produce  an  universal  tremor  or 
shivering  :  the  taking  of  nauseous 
draughts,  or  other  drugs,  occasioni* 
a  shaking  of  the  head  and  neck. 
Similar  effeds  arise  from  unplea- 
sant odours  ;  and,  if  a  person  sud- 
denly withdraw  from  the  sun  into 
the  shade,  or  from  a  light  place 
into  a  dark  room,  an  inclination  to 
shudder  will  be  the  immediate 
consequence. — Those  readers,  who 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  farther 
explanations  of  these  ideas,  will 
derive  instru6tion  froni  the  perusal 
of  Dr.  Jackson's  Treatise  on  Me- 
dical Sympathy,  (8vo.  5s.)— Some 
ingenious  conjeftures  on  this  sqb- 
jeiSl  also  occur  inDr.  Adam  Smith's 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments. 

SYRUP,  a  solution  of  sugar^ 
frequently  employed  as  a  vciiicie 
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for  various  medicines  ;  forming  a 
sweet  liquor,  of  a  thick  con- 
sistence, which  is  made  by  com- 
bining saccharine  matter  with 
water,  vinegar,  or  the  juices  of 
vegetables. 

Syrups  were  formerly  considered 
as  medicines  of  considerable  effi- 
cacy; but,  at  present,  they  are 
used  chiefly  for  sheathing,  or  con- 
cealing the  taste  of  nauseous  sub- 
stances ;  yet,  as  there  are  certain 
drugs,  which  are  peculiarly  ser- 
viceable in  this  form,  we  shall  give 
a  few  directions  for  preparing  them: 
Tlrst,  the  vessels  employed  ought 
to  be  well  tinned,  and  kept  per- 
fe&]y  clean,  lest  any  impure  mat- 
ters be  introduced  :  the  sugar 
should  be  doubly  refined,  and  dis- 
solved in  a  water-bath,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  29  oz.  to  one  pint  of 
water,  or  any  other  liquid  :  the 
whole  is  then  suffered  to  stand  for 
24  hours,  when  the  scum  must 
be  removed,  the  syrup  be  strained, 
and  poured  into  a  vessel,  where 
it  remains  till  the  following  day. 
If  any  saccharine  crust  then  ap- 
pear, it  ought  to  be  taken  off  the 
surface,  and  the  liquor  will  be  fit 
for  use. 

Syrup  oj  Vinegar: — Let  1\ 
pints  of  vinegar  be  boiled  with 
3|lbs.  of  double-refined  sugar,  till 
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a  syrap  be  formed.  This  solutioa 
is  very  pleasant ;  is  often  employed 
in  mucilaginous  mixtures ;  and^, 
from  its  cheapness,  is  far  preferable 
to  the  syrup  of  lemons. 

Emetic  Syrup  consists  of  two 
drams  of  finely  pulverized  glass  of 
antimony,  and  12  oz.  of  Rhenish- 
wine  :  these  ingredients  must  be 
digested  in  a  gentle  heat  for  three 
days,  when  the  liquor  ought  to  be 
strained  through  paper,  mixed  with 
double-refined  sugar,  and  made 
into  a  syrup  in  the  usual  manner. 
This  preparation  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  emetic  pro- 
perties of  the  antimony,  and  is 
peculiarly  calculated  for  children, 
on  account  of  its  agreeable  taste. 

Syrup  of  Lemon-juice : — Let  five 
parts  of  double-refined  sugar,  and 
three  parts  of  filtred  lemon-juice 
be  incorporated,  so  as  to  form  a 
syrup.  The  juices  of  mulberries, 
raspberries',  and  black  currants, 
may  be  converted  into  syrup  in 
a  similar  manner :  they  are  all 
cooling,  pleasant  liquids,  and  may 
be  advantageously  employed  for 
mitigating  thirst  in  bilious,  or  in- 
flammatory disorders  j  and  also  ftw 
gargling  the  fauces,  in  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  mouth  an4 
tonsils. 
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TAC  AM  AH  ACA,  a  gummy-re- 
si  nous  substance,  obtained  from  the 
Carolina  Poplak.  The  best  sort  is 
coUeded  from  the  fruit  of  the  tree, 
in  gourd-shells :  it  is  somewhat 
soft  and  un6tuous,  of  a  pale-green, 
or  yellowish  colour,  and  a  fragrant 
odour,  resembling  that  of  amber- 


grease,  or  lavender.  The  drug 
commonly  met  with,  in  the  shops, 
consists  of  variegated  seiYii-tran- 
sparent  grains,  procured  from  the 
sap  exuding  through  incisions  made 
in  the  poplar ;  and  which  are  greatly- 
inferior  to  the  genuine  species. 
Tacamahaca  is  chiefly  employed 
cxtcr* 
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externally,  for  discussing  tumors, 
promoting  their  maturation,  and 
mitigating  pains  in  the  lirabs  j 
though  the  finer  sort  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  for  the  same 
purposes,  as  other  balsamics. 

TALC,  a  species  of  fossil,  found 
in  England,  Bohemia,  Spain,  &c. 
comprehending  3  varieties,  namely : 

1 .  The  Talcite,  or  Scaly  Talc,  is 
dug  in  small  light  scales,  which 
adhere  to  tlie  fingers  :  it  is  white, 
iiiterraixed  with  green ;  and,  when  - 
rubbed  on  the  skin,  imparts  a 
bright  gloss. 

2.  The  Fenetian,  or  Common 
Talc,  is  also  white,  interspersed 
with  green  or  red  veins. 

3.  The  Schistose  Talc  is  of  a 
slaty  nature,  and  a  grey  hue,  spot- 
ted with  white,  green,  or  blue ; 
but,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  be- 
comes white  and  scaly. 

This  mineral  is  employed  in  pre- 
paring compositions  for  earthen 
vessels  :  on  account  of  its  smooth- 
ness, brightness,  and  un(Stuous 
«5^uality,  it  has  l)een  celebrated  as  a 
cosmetic ;  and  various  unsuccess- 
ful experiments  have  been  made, 
with  a  view  to  extra6t  from  it  oils, 
salts,  and  other  supposed  ingredi- 
ents.— When  combined^  witli  al- 
kalipe  salts,  it  is  fusible  it)  a  strong 
heat,  and  forms  a  transparent, 
handsome,  greenish-yellow  glass  ; 
if  equal  portions  of  talc  and  of 
chalk  be  melted  together  with  one- 
fourth  part  of  borax,  the  mixture 
-will  produce  a  fine  pellucid  green- 
ish glass,  which  is  of  considerable 
lustre  and  hardness :  gypsous  earths 
may  also  with  advantage  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  chalk,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  beautiful,  pellucid  yellow 
glass,  of  equal  brightness  and  du- 
rability.— ^I'alc  is  subjeft,  on  im- 
jpottation,  to  a  duty  of  2|d.  per  lb. 
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TALLOW,  is  the  fat  of  certain 
animals,  properly  boiled  and  clari- 
fied. It  may  be  procured  from 
almost  every  creature,  excepting 
worms  and  insefts ;  though  the 
best  and  largest  qa;uitities  are  ob- 
tained from  bullocks,  sheep,  hogs, 
andbeHrs. 

Considerable  quantities  of  tallow- 
are  consumed  by  salt-boilers,  for 
the  purpose  of  imparting  a  large 
grain  to  the  salt :  it  is  also  used 
in  the  m;mufadure  of  soap,  and 
particularly  in  making  candles. 
By  the  7  Geo.  IIL  c.  12  (conti- 
nued by  sulwequent  a6ts  till  25th. 
March,  1806),  tallow,  or  grease, 
including  lard,  may  be  imported 
from  any  part  of  Europe,  free  c£ 
duty}  provided  it  be  regularly  en- 
tered and  landed ;  otherwise,  it  is 
subjed  to  the  charge  of  10s.  id. 
per  cwt. 

TAMARIND-TREE,  oxTama- 
rindus  Iiidica,  L.  a  native  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  of  America, 
Arabia,  and  Egypt,  where  it  attains 
the  height  of  30  or  40 feet. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree  resembles  a 
bean-pod}  is  eight  inches  in  length  j 
and  contains  from  3  to  4  hard 
seeds,  covered  with  a  deep-brown 
viscid  pulp,  which  is  of  a  pleasant 
sub-acid  taste.  When  taken  in  the 
quantity  of  from  three  drams  to  aa 
ounce,  this  pulp  proves  a  gentle 
laxative ;  at  the  same  time  allevi- 
ates thirst ;  and  mitigates  immo- 
derate heat.  Farther,  it  increases 
the  operation  of  manna,  and  simi- 
lar sweet  purgatives,  while  it  weak- 
ens the  action  of  the  more  drastic, 
and  especially  of  resinous,  drugs  : 
hence  it  forms  an  useful  ingredient 
in  various  medicinal  preparations.— 
Tamarinds  pay,  on  importation, 
2|d,  per  lb. 

TANNING,  is  the  art  of  pre- 
parujg 
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paring  leather  from  raw  skins  and 
hides,  so  as  to  Tender  it  more  pli- 
ant and  durable. 

The  processes  employed  for  this 
purpose,  are  various  j  every  tan- 
ner adopting  some  peculiar  me- 
thod :  we  have  therefore  selefted 
the  followin^r  which  is  pra(5tised 
with  little  dinerence,  in  the  metro- 
polis and  its  vicinity  j  where  the 
leather  is  divided  into  three  sorts, 
known  under  the  names  of  hacks, 
or  butts,  hides,  and  skins. 

The  strongest  hides  are  selected 
for  the  lulls  ;  and,  after  being  di- 
vested of  the  horns,  they  are  laid  in 
heaps  for  one  or  two  days  during 
the  summer,  and  for  the  space  of 
five  or  six,  in  the  winter.  Next, 
they  are  suspended  on  poles  in  a 
svioke-house,  or  room  cont.fining  a 
fire  made  of  wet  tan,  to  induce  a 
slight  degree  of  putrefa6tion,  so  that 
the  hair  may  be  stripped  off  j  an  ob- 
ject which  is  effedted  by  spreading 
•uch  hides  on  a  wooden  horse,  and 
scraping  them  with  a  curved  knife. 
They  are  then  immersed  in  water, 
to  be  cleansed  from  all  dirt,  and 
extended  a  second  time  on  the 
horse,  when  all  extraneous  matters 
must  be  carefully  removed.  The 
bides  are  now  steeped  in  a  pit 
containing  ome,  or  a  strong  liquor, 
prepared  by  infusing  ground  oak- 
bark  in  water;  after  which  tl>€y 
are  plunged  into  another  pit,  con- 
taining water  powerfully  impreg- 
nated with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  with  an 
acid  obtained  from  rye  or  barley. 
They  are  next  immersed  in  another 
pit  filled  with  water ;  a  stratum  of 
bark  being  strewed  between  each 
hide.  In  the  course  of  5  or  6 
veeks,  the  skins  are  taken  outj 
and  the  water,  together  with  the 
decayed  bark,  being  removed,  the 
pk  is  a  second  time  £Ued  with 
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ooze;  the  hides  arc  again  mace- 
rated, with  similar  strata  between 
each,  for  three  months.  The  wimc 
operation  is  then  repeated  a  tJtird, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  three  months, 
a  fourth  time :  here  the  hides  re- 
main for  three  months  longer,  at 
the  expiration  of  wlucli  they  are 
completely  tanned ;  being  thus 
drawn  out,  they  are  suspended  on 
poles ;  when,  afte.rbeing compressed 
by  a  steel  pin,  they  are  beaten  by 
wooden  hammers,  or  leett-es,  to 
render  them  smooth ;  and  then 
dried  for  sale. 

The  leather  known  under  the 
name  of  hides,  is  made  from  the 
skins  of  cows,  and  those  of  lighter 
oxen,  in  the  following  manner : 
The  horns  are  first  taken  off,  the 
hides  washed  and  immersed  in  a 
pit  full  of  lime-water,  where  they 
remain  for  a  few  days ;  after  which 
the  hair  is  stripped  off,  as  above 
described.  They  now  undergo 
various  processes,  similar  to  those 
already  detailed,  excepting  that  the 
ooze  is  not  atfirstof  equal  strength} 
and  that  the  hides  are  shifted  every 
second  or  third  day,  for  the  space 
of  six  months,  into  a  stronger  li- 
quor; being  at  length  put  into  a 
very  rich  ooze,  where  they  are 
turned  twice  every  week,  for  two 
or  three  months.  Thus  prepared, 
they  are  carried  to  another  pit, 
with  layers  of  bark  arranged  be- 
tween each  hide ;  the  process  being 
again  repeated  for  a  similar  period, 
when  they  are  taken  out,  and  treat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  as  the 
lulls.  Both  species  of  leather  here 
described,  are  employed  for  the 
soles  of  pumps,  shoes,  boots,  &c. ; 
being  finer  or  stronger,  as  occasion 
may  require. 

The  last  division  of  leather  Is  that 
of  xkins,  which  iocludeg  all  that  is 
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manufaSured  from  tliose  of  calves, 
dogs,  &c.  They  are  washed  in 
water;  then  plunged  in  lime- 
water,  and  deprived  of  their  hair 
by  the  same  operation  as  hides  ; 
after  removing  all  uneven  and  su- 
perfluous matters,  the  skins  are 
soaked  in  a  pit  of  water  impreg- 
nated with  the  dung  of  pigeons,  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  in  order  to  ex- 
traft  all  the  particles  of  lime, 
grease,  &c.  Next,  they  are  treat- 
ed in  a  similar  manner  with  the 
hides;  and,  in  the  coin-se  of  five 
or  six  months,  they  will  be  suffici- 
ently tanned. — The  leather  thus 
prepared,  is  now  conveyed  to  the 
currier ;  and,  after  undergoing  the 
process  detailed,  vol.  ii.  p.  110,  it 
is  used  for  the  upper  parts  of  boots, 
shoes,  &c. 

Such  are  the  old  methods  com- 
monly practised  in  tanning  :  these, 
however,  being  too  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive, various  expedients  have 
lately  been  devised,  with  a  view  to 
shorten  the  respedive  processes, 
and  to  procure  substitutes  for  oak- 
bark.  Thus,  Dr.  Macbride  pro- 
posed the  use  of  vitriolic  acid,  in- 
stead of  that  obtained  from  vege- 
tables ;  which,  having  been  found 
very  serviceable  for  distending  the 
pores  of  the  skins  intetided  for 
lutts,  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  tanners;  as  it  improves  the  lea- 
ther in  point  of  durability ;  and  at 
the  same  time  tends  to  facilitate  or 
simplify  the  operations.  He  also 
recommended  lime-water  to  be 
substituted  for  die  common  fluid, 
to  promote  the  extra ftion  of  the 
astringent  matter  from  the  oak- 
bark  ;  but,  the  former  being  very 
powerful,  and  apt  to  injure  the  tex- 
ture of  the  leather,  it  is  seldom 
employed. 

Oak-leaves,  gall-nuts,  dried  and 
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pulverized  heath,  the  barks  of  the 
birch  and  willow- trees,  the  dried 
and  powdered  leavfts  of  tlie  wild 
laurel,  and  numerous  other  vege- 
table produi3:ions,  have  been  tried, 
and  proposed,  as  useful  substitutes 
for  oak-bark  :  numerous  experi- 
ments were  also  made  with  plant^ 
by  Gleditscit,  Bautsch,  Boh- 
MKK,  and  other  writers ;  but,  as  wn 
state  the  results  of  these  in  tie  pro- 
gress' of  our  work,  it  remains  only 
to  mention  the  following  patents, 
among  the  multitude  granted  at 
du'Ferent  periods ;  namely :  1. 
The  privilege  obtained  by  Mr.  Sa- 
muel AsHTON,  in  January,  1794, 
for  his  new  method  of  tanning.-— 
2.  Mr.  John  Tucker's  patent, 
date  •  in  May,  1795,  for  a  mode  of 
tanning  and  making  leather  in  a 
much  shorter  period,  and  of  a  su- 
perior quality,  than  can  be  effefted 
by  the  common  method. — 3.  Mr. 
William  Desmokd's,  in  January, 
179O  ;  for  a  process  communicated 
to  him  (by  M.  Segoin),  of  tan- 
ning hides,  &c.  by  rendering  them 
more  solid  and  incorruptible  in 
water.— 4.  Mr.  Robeut  Cross's, 
in  April,  1797,  for  a  tan  pit  on  a 
new  construction,  and  a  method  of 
tanning  in  one-half  of  the  usual 
time,  &c. — 5.  Mr.  Francis  Brew- 
ing's, in  June,  I799,  for  an  im- 
proved processof  tanning  hides  and 
skins, — As  the  specification  of  these 
patents,  however  interesting  to  the 
tanner,  are  partly  too  diffuse,  and 
partly  ot  such  nature  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  abridgment,  the  curious 
re.ader  will  consult  the  1st,  3d,  6th, 
and  1 1  til  vols,  of  the  Repertory  of 
Arts,  &c.  where  full  specifications 
are  inserted/  and  occasionally  il- 
lustrated with  plates,  —  See  also 
CuKRYiNG,  Hides,  Leather, 
Skins,  &c. 

'         Tait- 
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Tanner's-bark,  or  Tanker's 
WASTE.  See  Hot-bed  ;  and  Ma- 
nure, vol.  iii.  p.  160. 

TANSY,  the  Commok,  or  Ta- 
nacetum  vulgare,  L.  an  indigenous 
perennial,  gnnving  in  elevated 
incailaws  and  pastures,  on  tlie 
banks  of  rivers,  and  in  swampy  si- 
tuations ;  flowering  in  the  month 
of  June. 

This  plant  possesses  a  warm,  bit- 
ter taste;  it  is  deobstruent,  not  un- 
grateful to  the  palate ;  and  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  hops.  Tie. 
tender  leaves  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  impart  a  colour  and  fla- 
vour to  puddings :  according  to 
Dr.  Withering,  its  seeds  are  an 
excellent  vermifuge  j  and,  if  any 
animal  substance  be  rubbed  with 
this  herb,  it  will  be  effe6tually  pre- 
served from  the  attacks  of  the 
Jlesh-Jiy.  — Tansy-tea  is  recom- 
mended as  a  preventive  of  the 
gout.— -From  the  expressed  juice  of 
this  vegetable,  the  Finlanders  ob- 
tain a  green  dye.  —  The  plant  is 
eaten  by  cows  and  sheep,  but  re- 
fused by  horses,  goats,  and  hogs. 

TAPE-WORM,  or  Taenia,  is 
one  of  the  most  tormentingworms, 
breeding  in  the  bowels  of  the 
lower  animals,  as  v  ell  as  of  man- 
kind, and  consisting  of  several  spe- 
cies, namelyj  the  armed  and  un- 
armed ;  the  long  and  short-limbed, 
or  broad  tape-worm  j  but  that  most 
frequently  occurring  in  Britain,  is 
the  solium,  v,'hich  moves  about,  and 
has  a  regular  round  head,  resem- 
bling a  wart.  It  is  from  one,  to 
twenty  yards  and  upwards  in 
length  :  the  body  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  articulated  rings,  or 
joints,  by  which  it  attaches  it- 
self to  the  membranes  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

The  symptoms  by  which  the  pre- 
tence of  thiii  creature  may  be  as- 
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certained,  are  those  of  worms  iit 
general,  such  as  nausea;  Vomiting; 
giddiness ;  indigestion  j  colic ;  and 
flatulence :  the  patient  feels  a  pres- 
sure in  certain  parts  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  which,  on  shifting  its  place, 
mostly  produces  a  chilling  sensa- 
tion in  the  lower  belly,  or  in  the 
back.  A  more  certain,  and  in- 
deed the  only  criterion  is,  the  ex- 
pulsion of  one  or  more  pieces  of 
the  worm  itself. 

Cure  .-—An  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  remedies  have  been  sug- 
gestc-d,  and  tried,  with  various 
success  :  nor  can  such  diversity  of 
effr^tts  appear  surprizing,  if  the 
difficulty  of  expjling  tlie  tape- 
worm be  considered;  as,  in  the 
attempt,  portions  are  frequently 
broken  off  and  discharged  :  Na- 
ture having  endowed  this  monster 
with  a  power  of  regeneration,  it 
soon  acquires  its  former  size,  and 
excites  the  same  turbulent  motions. 
We  shall,  therefore,  state  only 
those  remedies  which  appear  to  be 
the  most  efficacious. 

1 .  The  following  celebrated  spe- 
cific of  Mad.  Nouffer,  was  pur- 
chased, and  published,  by  the  King 
of  France  : — On  the  day  previous 
to  taking  the  specific,  the  patient 
is  to  refrain  from  food  after  dinner, 
till  about  7  or  8  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  a  panada  should  be, 
prepared,  of  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
water,  2  or  3  oz,  of  good  fresh 
butter,  and  2  oz.  of  bread,  cut 
into  thin  slicts;  adding  a  sufficient 
portion  of  salt :  in  this  state,  it  is 
to  be  eaten  :  shortly  after,  a  biscuit 
and  a  glass  of  white-wine  are  to 
be  swallowed.  On  the  succeeding 
morning,  he  ought  \o  take  from 
2  to  3  drams  of  the  root  of  the 
male  Fern  (Polypodiumjilix  mas, 
L.)  colle6ted  in  autumn,  and  finely 
pulverized;  pure  water  or  tea  may 

serve 
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serve  as  ti  vehicle.  If  the  medi- 
cine occasion  nausea,  any  aroma- 
tic may  be  chewed,  but  without 
swallowing  it ;  or,  strong  vinegar 
may  be  inhaled,  in  order  to  check 
the  sickness;  but  if,  notwithstand- 
ing these  endeavours,  the  powder 
be  rejefted,  the  dose  is  to  be  re- 
peated, and  the  patient  should  en- 
deavour to  rest,  as  soon  as  the 
sickness  subsides.  About  two  hours 
after,  one  half  of  the  following 
preparation  should  be  given,  name- 
ly :  Mercur)-,  fourteen  times  sub- 
limed (calomel  will  answer  the 
same  purpose) ;  and  select  resin  of 
scammony,  ten  grains  each  ;  fresh 
gamboge,  6  or  7  grains  :  reduce 
the  whole  into  a  fine  powder,  and 
form  it  into  two  boluses,  by  means 
of  a  conserve  :  these  are  to  be 
taken  at  two  different  times.  Dur- 
ing the  operation,  as  well  as  after 
administering  each  bolus,  weak  tea 
should  be  allowed  in  copious 
draughts.  When  the  worm  is  ex- 
pelled, a  bason  of  broth,  and  the 
customary  diet,  may  again  be  re- 
sorted to.  If,  howevei,  the  crea- 
ture should  be  discharged  pre- 
viously to  using  the  second  dose, 
only  the  greater  half  of  it,  or,  a 
portion  of  Epsom  salt,  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered. 

2,  The  method  of  carrying  off 
the  tape-worm,  recommended  by 
Herrenschwandt,  is  as  follows: 
The  patient  must  swallow  one  dravi 
of  the  male  fern  two  successive 
mornings,  before  breakfast  5  and, 
in  the  evening,  two  hours  after  a 
light  supper.  On  the  third  morn- 
ing, the  following  powder  is  like- 
"U'ise  to  be  taken  before  breakfast, 
and  followed  by  large  potions  of 
weak  tea  :  Take  of  purified  gam- 
boge, 12  grains  J  salt  of  worm- 
Avodd  20  grains,  and  Starkey's 
soap  (a  composition  of  distilled  oil 
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and  fixed  vegetable  alkali)  2  grains; 
the  whole  to  be  duly  incorporated : 
three  hours  after,  1  oz.  of  castor- 
oil  is  to  be  swallowed  in  a  cup  of 
beef-tea,  and  repeated  once  or 
twice  at  similar  intervals.  If  the 
worm  be  still  retained,  a  clyster, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  milk 
and  water,  with  3  oz.  of  castor- 
oil,  must  be  injeded  in  the  even- 
ing, which  is  generally  productive 
of  the  desired  effcft. 

3.  The  last  of  these  specifics  (as 
they  are  vainly  styled),  is  that  which 
Mathieu,  an  apothecary  of  Ber- 
lin, lately  asserted  to  have  disco- 
vered ;  and  for  which  the  present 
King  of  Prussia  honoured  him  with 
a  title,  and  pension  for  life  :  the 
following  are  its  ingredients  :  Take 
filings  of  pure  tin,  1  oz. ;  pow- 
dered male  fern,  0  drams  ;  worm- 
seed,  I  oz. ;  powdered  root  of  ja- 
lap, and  polychrest  salt  fvitrio- 
lated  kalij,  of  each  J  oz. ;  the  whole' 
to  be  properly  mixed  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  honey,  so  as  to 
form  an  eleduary,  which  may  be 
marked  No.  1.  Farther,  take  pow- 
dered root  of  jalap,  polychrest  salt, 
of  each  2  scruples ;  scammony  (of 
Aleppo),  1  scruple  j  gamboge,  10 
grains  :  these  articles  are  also  to  be 
formed  into  an  eleftuary  with  ho- 
ney, and  to  be  noted  No.  2.  The 
patient  should,  for  several  days 
previous  to  the  use  of  this  remedy, 
observe  a  very  moderate  diet,  con- 
sisting of  panada,  and  light  vegeta- 
ble food ;  but  he  ought  especially 
to  use  salted  provisions,  such  as 
herrings,  &c.  After  these  prepa- 
ratory measures,  a  tea-spoonful  of 
the  eleduary.  No.  1,  is  to  be  taken 
every  two  hours,  for  two  or  three 
days,  until  a  sensation  of  the  worm 
be  felt  in  the  intestines ;  when  one 
tea-spoonful  of  the  electuary,  No.2, 
is  to  be  given  everj'  two  hours,  till 

the 
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the  creatare  be  discharged.  Should 
it,  however,  fail  of  succrss,  2  or  3 
table-spoonfals  of  fresh  castor-oil 
are  to  be  taken  by  the  mouth,  or  a 
clyster,  consisting  chiefly  of  tliis 
oil,  onght  to  be  administered.  The 
contriver  of  this  method  prudently 
obser\'es,  that  the  use  of  such  ac- 
tive medicines,  should  be  diretled 
by  a  skilful  physician,  on  account 
of  the  material  difference  in  the 
sex,  age,  and  constitution  of  indi- 
viduals. He  farther  remarks,  that 
as  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy. 
No.  1 ,  greatly  depends  on  the  qua- 
lity of  the  male  fern  ;  care  should 
be  taken,  that  the  root  of  the  Poli/- 
podittm  filir  mas,  and  not  of  a  spu- 
lious  variety,  be  seleAed  for  the 
purpose ;  and  that  even  of  the  ge- 
nuine root,  only  the  medullar)'  jxirt 
is  to  be  pulverized  :  in  this  state, 
it  assumes  a  reddish  cojour. 

On  reviewing  these  boasted  re- 
medies, it  becomes  evident  that 
their  principal  efficacy  is  derived 
from  the  male  fern,  properly  com- 
bined with  drastic  purgatives ; 
though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  auxiliary  ingredients  have,  in 
some  worm-cases,  proved  equally 
successful.  But  all  those  drugs 
having  been  known  to  the  medical 
world  for  centuries,  it  is  to  us  a 
matter  of  surprize,  that  a  man, 
fike  Mathieu,  should  hare  the 
effrontery  to  offer  this  clualer  nf 
vermifuges  as  things  of  his  own  in- 
vention, and  obtain  from  the  royal 
hand,  a  gilt  laurel,  for  which  others 
have  for  past  ages,  toiled  in  vain  ! 
Nay,  we  are  informed  il>at,  in  a 
particular  case,  his  pretended  spe- 
cific has  also  failed. — Quackery 
remains  the  same,  whether  covered 
with  embroidered  scarlet,  or  with 
rags. 

Ele(5lricity  has,  likewise,  been 
reconimeudcd  for  tte  removal  of 
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this  troublesome  inhabitant  of  tlie 
human  body,  especially  after  taking 
a  brisk  laxative  in  the  morning.— - 
Physicians  on  the  Continent  have 
remarked,  that  in  persons  whff 
had  eaten  a  supper  of  strawberries, 
the  tape-worm  could  be  traced  to 
different  parts  of  the  abdomen,  by 
means  of  eleftric  sparks  drawn 
from  a  wooden  point,  and  carefully 
directed  to  the  body,  so  that  it 
cmikl  afterwards  be  easily  ex- 
pelled. 

Lastly,  therer  is  another  effica- 
cious metliod  of  exterminating  this 
worm  ;  and  which  has  frequently 
been  attended  with  the  desired  ef- 
fe6t.  Three  or  four  days,  previ- 
ously to  the  use  of  opening  medi- 
cines, from  one  to  three  tea- spoon- 
fuls of  a  solution  of  tartarized  an- 
timony (2  grains  in  4  oz.  of  water), 
is  to  be  taken  three  times  a-day  : 
on  the  fourth  day,  a  purging  pow- 
der, composed  of  calomel  and  ja- 
lap, from  3  to  6  grains  each,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  patient  is  moved 
with  greater  or  less  diffi^culty.must 
be  administered  before  breakfast  -, 
but  he  should  endeavour  to  check 
vomiting.  In  case  this  dose  prove 
not  sufficiently  powerful,  its  ope- 
ration may  be  promoted  by  the  in- 
ternal use  and  external  application 
of  castor-oil.  During  the  passage 
of  the  worm,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  interrupt  its  progress ;  as  it 
has  been  observed,  on  the  least  ir- 
ritation, either  to  return  into  the 
body,  or  to  break  off  suddaily ;  in 
conse(}uence  of  which,  the  whde 
complaint  will  be  renewed  :  hence 
it  would  be  advisable  to  sit  on  a 
vessel  containing  lukewarm  milk, 
into  which  it  may  gradually  de- 
scend ;  a  pra^ice  that  has  often 
been  attended  with  success. 

Tapioca.     See  Cassava. 

TAB,  a  thick,  black,  uaduous 
nuUer, 
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matter,  extrafted  from  old  Mxe 
and  Fia  trees,  by  their  combustion 
in  a  close,  smothering  heat ;  (see 
vol.  iii.  p.  384).  It  may  also  be 
procured  from  pit-coal ;  and  for 
such  purpose,  I^ord  Dundonald 
obtained  a  patent,  of  which  we 
have  given  a  concise  account  in 
vol.  ii.  pp.  17,  and  I'S. 

Tar  is  an  article  of  great  utility, 
both  in  manufaftures,  and  for  va- 
rious economical  purposes  :  it  like- 
wise affords  security  to  trees,  from 
the  ravages  of  hares,  and  other  pre- 
datory animals  :  thus,  if  one  part 
of  tar  be  mixed  with  six  or  seven 
parts  of  grease,  and  the  composi- 
tion be  laid  on  the  bark  with  a 
brush,  it  will  effeftually  defend 
plantations,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  the  trees  from  being  hark- 
boiind;  a  disease  that  often  oc- 
curs, from  the  irijadicious  use  of 
tar  and  lime.  There  are,  however, 
some  delicate  shrubs,  to  which  tljis 
mixture  cannot  be  safely  or  conve- 
niently applied  :  hence,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  surround  them  with 
twine  covered  with  tar  j  and,  as 
this  fluid  is  apt  to  lose  its  odour, 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  miTst  be 
occasionally  renewed. 

Though  considerable  quantities 
of  tar  are  prepared  in  Britain,  yet, 
as  they  are  insnfflcient  to  supply 
the  market,  a  great  number  of  bar- 
rels is  annually  imported  from  Swe- 
den, Russia,  America,  and  other 
countries ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
it  is  subjefted  to  certain  duties, 
amounting  from  12s.  l|d.  to  14s. 
4'd.  per  last,  accordingly  as  it  is 
shipped  in  British,  or  foreign  ves- 
sels. 

Tar  was  formerly  in  great  repute 
as  a  medicine,  both  in  its  original 
state^  and  also  in  infusions  with 
water.  It  has  been  greatly  re- 
commended by  Bishop  Berkley, 
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In  tlie  Murrain  of  cattle;  and 
likewise  in  cold  and  phlegmatic 
habits  of  mankind;  as  it  n(jt  only 
raises  the  pulse,  and  accelerates  tlic 
circulation,  but  at  the  same  time 
exhilarates  the  animal  spirits.  At 
present,  however,  tar-water  is  sel- 
dom employed ;  though  it  doubt- 
less may,  in  some  cases,  be  used 
with  advantage ;  and  especially  in 
external  applications  for  stings.—' 
Thus,  if  a  person  stung  by  waspa, 
bees,  &c.  apply  to  the  injured  part 
a  pledget  dipped  in  such  liquid,  it 
will  instantaneously  mitigate  acute 
pain,  while  it  prevents  swelling 
and  other  consequences. 

Tare.     See  Vetch. 

TARRAGON,  or  Artemisia  dra-- 
cunculus,  L.  is  a  hardy  exotic  plant, 
growing  in  France,  as  well  as  in  the 
warmer  climates  of  Europe;  and 
which  is  cultivated  in  Britain  for 
culinary  uses.  It  may  be  propa- 
gated by  parting  the  roots,  which 
will  flourish  in  any  garden  soil  j 
the  herb  flowering  in  July,  ai>d 
producing  ripe  seeds  in  autumn. 

Tarragon  is  a  hot,  bitter  vege- 
table, and  is  frequently  eaten  With 
lettuces,  or  other  cold  salad-herbs; 
though  it  is  occasionally  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  soups. — Its  seeds  arc 
very  pungent,  and  may  be  advan- 
tageously substituted  for  the  more 
costly  spices  obtained  from  the 
Indies. 

TARRAS,  Terkas,  orTRAAS, 
a  species  of  argillaceous  earth, 
found  in  Germany,  and  Sweden, 
whence  it  is  annually  imported  ; 
being  subjedt  to  the  duty  of  6|d. 
per  bushel.  It  is  of  a  pale-yellow- 
ish colour,  containing  numerous 
particles  of  spar,  and  other  hetero- 
geneous matters. 

"WTien  reduced  to  powder,  and 

mixed  with  water,  terras   forms  a 

most  durable   cement  or  mortar, 

Tyhich 
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trhich  is  advantngeously  empldyed 
for  lining  basons,  cisterns,  or  other 
reservoirs. 

In  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Trnnsac- 
tions  of  tke  Socielu  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  &c.  for  17^7 > 
we  meet  with  a  communication  by 
Mr.  More,  stating,  that  a  species 
c(  red  earUi  has  bepu  discovered  in 
tlie  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth,  Ja- 
maica, which  is  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  tarras,  in  all  buildings  under 
water.  Thus,  if  one  measure  of  such 
rarth  be  mixed  with  an  ecjual  por- 
tion of  sand,  and  a  double  quan- 
tity of  well- slacked  lime,  the  whole 
will  form  a  cement,  excellently 
adapted  for  constructing  dams, 
bridges,  or  any  other  edifice  in  wa- 
ter ;  as  it  speedily  liardens,  and  ac- 
quires the  durability  of  stone. 

TARTAR,  a  concrete  saline  mat- 
ter, which  separates  from  wines, 
after  they  have  undergone  com- 
plete fermentation :  it  adheres  to 
the  top  and  sides  of  tlie  cask,  in 
red  or  whitish-grey  crystals,  ac- 
cording to  the  colour  of  the  liquor. 
In  this  state,  it  is  called  crndtt  tar- 
tar ;  having  a  sub-acid  taste,  and 
being  with  ditficuliy  soluble  in 
water. 

By  repeated  solution,  filtration, 
and  crystallization,  crude  tartar 
may  be  depurated  or  divested  of 
all  gross  and  impure  particles, 
■when  it  is  called  crystals  of  tartar; 
and,  if  these  be  reduced  to  powder, 
cream  of  tartar. 

This  salt  is  a  mild,  cooling  and 
aperient  medicine  :  if  half  or  a 
whole  ounce  of  it  be  taken  in  sub- 
stance, with  treacle,  or  any  other 
Vehicle,  it  proves  an  ettettual  pur- 
gative. Farther,  when  dissolved 
in  water,  it  affords,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  sugar,  an  agreeable  aci- 
dulated drink,  which  i.s  ot  great 
service  in  ardent  fevers  }  and  like- 
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wise  forms  a  pleasant  beverage 
during  the  summer. 

Tartar-emetic,  or  Tartarized 
Antimony,  is  prepared,  according 
to  tlie  London  College,  by  boiling 
in  a  glass  vessel,  3  oz.  of  crocus 
of  antimony,  and  4  oz.  of  crystal* 
of  tartar,  in  2  pints  of  distilled 
water,  for  about  15  minutes;  when 
the  solution  should  be  filired  through 
paper,  and  the  strained  liquor  kept 
in  a  tool  place,  in  order  to  form 
crystals. — ^I'his  preparation  is  em- 
ployed as  an  emetic,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  far  superior  to  any 
other  composition  of  antimony  ;  as 
it  operates  powerfully,  without  dis- 
ordering tlie  constitution.  When 
the  full  effe6t  of  an  emetic  is  re- 
quired, tlie  dose  varies  from  2  to 
4  grains ;  though  it  may  be  more 
advantageously  administered  in 
smaller  quantities,  as  a  nauseat- 
ing and  sudorific  medicine. — Dr. 
HuFELAND  has  observed,  that  one 
scruple  of  starch,  combined  with 
a  single  grain  of  emetic  tartar, 
operates  with  greater  speed,  and 
certainty,  than  a  full  dose  of  tlie 
latter. 

TASTE,  in  the  animal  economy, 
is  one  of  the  five  senses,  or  that 
taculty  which  enables  all  organized 
beings  to  discern  the  various  im- 
pressions produced  by  different 
substances  on  the  tongue  and  the 
palate  :  thus  wc  can  distinguish 
sweet  from  bitter,  and  salt  from 
acid. 

This  sense,  being  peculiarly  re- 
fined in  man,  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  numerous  nerves  con- 
neded  with  the  mouth.  In  healthy 
persons,  tlie  taste  is  very  acute  > 
but,  if  the  papillcv,  or  nervous 
warts,  be  weakened,  by  excess  in 
eating  hot  and  higlily  -  seasoned 
soups,  or  other  food  j  or  by  drink- 
ing spirituous  liquors  j  by  iodul- 
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gence  in  smoking,  &c.  j  or  by  age ; 
the  impression  of  savoury  sub- 
stances is  gradually  weakened,  and 
this  organ  at  length  greatly  impair- 
ed. The  most  certain  rnetliod  of 
preserving  such  useful  sense,  con- 
sists in  adopting  the  strictest  tem- 
perance, both  with  resped  to  food, 
and  drink :  in  tliis  manner,  we 
may  at  all  times  not  only  partake 
with  pleasure  of  our  homely  provi- 
sion, but  also  relish  with  a  superior 
degree  of  satisfadion  the  more  lux- 
urious dishes,  that  may  occasion- 
ally be  introduced  at  our  tables. 
At  all  events,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
humiliating  sensations,  which  daily 
reminds  us  of  our  animal  nature. 

TEA-TREE,  or  Thea,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  shrubs  consisting  of  two 
species  ;  namely,  1.  the  Bohea,  or 
Black  Tea  j  and,  2.  the  vindis,  or 
Green  Tea )  both  of  which  are  na- 
tives of  China  and  Japan,  where 
they  attain  the  height  of  5  or  6  feet. 

The  Tea-tree  produces  flowers 
similar  to  these  of  the  Dog-rose, 
and  which  are  succeeded  by  fruits 
of  the  size  of  sloes,  two  or  three 
growing  together  : — it  may  be  pro- 
pagated in  the  temperate  climates 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the  Indies,, 
by  setting  the  seeds  in  holes,  about 
five  inches  deep,  and  at  regular 
distances  from  each  other.  No 
particular  care  is  requisite  in  its 
culture ;  but  the  ground  must  be 
cleared  of  weeds :  at  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years,  the  leaves  are 
lit  to  be  gathered.  Great  pains 
are  taken  in  colleding  them  singly, 
at  three  different  times;  namely, 
about  the  middle  of  February;  in 
the  beginning  of  March;  and  in 
April.  Although  some  writers  as- 
sert, that  they  are  tirst  exposed  to 
the  steam  of  boiling  water,  and 
tlien  dried  on  copper  plates ;  yet 
we    understand   trom  indubitable 
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authority,  that  such  leaves  are  sim- 
ply dried  on  iron  plates,  suspended 
over  a  fire,  till  they  become  dry 
and  shrivelled  :  when  cool,  they 
are  packed  in  tin  boxes,  to  exclude 
the  air,  and  in  that  state  exported 
to  Europe.  It  is,  however,  re- 
markable that  the  fresh  leaves  of 
this  shrub,  when  used  for  tea,  oc- 
casion giddiness,  and  stupefaction  j 
which  noxious  properties  are  dissi- 
pated, by  roasting  them  over  a  mo- 
derate fire.  Nor  is  it  advisable  to 
drink  infusions  of  this  narcotic  ve- 
getable, till  it  be  kept  at  least  for 
]2  months. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the 
17th  century,  the  consumption  of 
tea-leaves  has  become  so  general, 
that,  according  to  the  most  accu- 
rate calculations,  there  are  at  pre- 
sent 30  millions  of  pounds  weight 
annually  imported  into  Europe ; 
three-fifths  (or,  during  war,  three- 
fourths)  of  which  are  brought  to 
London,  in  British  vessels.  Thus, 
we  are  every  year  drained  of  a 
sum  of  money  which,  if  it  were 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  na- 
tional agriculture,  would  support 
many  thousand  industrious  fami- 
lies ;  by  whose  labour,  during  six 
weeks  in  the  year,  all  the  British  em- 
pire might  be  provided  with  native 
teas.  Nay,  it  is  still  more  sur- 
prizing, that,  though  evefy  intelli- 
gent mind  will  attest  the  truth  of 
this  remark,  yet  no  landed  proprie- 
tor, who  is  in  any  manner  conned- 
ed  witii  commercial  speculations, 
or  who  has  the  least  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  India,  will  rise  in  a  legis- 
lative capacity,  witli  a  view  to  re- 
medy, or  at  least  to  check,  this  se- 
rious evil ;  an  evil  which,  like  a 
slow  cancer,  consumes  the  vital 
principle,  and  exhausts  the  best 
sources  of  a  country. 
As  the  Tea-tree  grows  princl- 
O  pally 
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pally  between  the.  30th  and  40th 
degrees  of  latitude,  it  might  be  ea- 
sily raised  in  Europe  :  indeed,  from 
tlie  success  with  which  plantations 
of  this  shrub  have  lately  been  estab- 
lished by  a  society  of  nuns  in  Fran- 
conia,   near  Wiirzburg,    there    is 
great  reason  to    believe,    that    it 
■\ii-ould  also  prosper  in  the  southern 
counties  of  Britain,  if  proper  atten- 
.  tion  were  paid,  till  it  become  ha- 
bituated to    our  climate.     There 
jire,  besides,  many  indigenous  ve- 
getables that  may  be  advantage- 
ously substituted  ;  such  are  Sage, 
Balm,  Peppermint,  and  similar 
spicy  plants  i   the  flowers  of  tlie 
Sweet  WooDKooF  ;  tliose  of  the 
Burnet,  or   Pimpernel  Rose  j  the 
leaves  of  Peach    and  Almond- 
trecs;  the  young  and  tender  leaves 
of  BiLBEKRY,  and  Common  Rasp- 
berry j  and,  lastly,  the  blossoms 
of  the  Black-thorn,  or  Sloe-tree  ; 
most  of  which,  when  carefully  ga- 
thered,  and  dried    in    the    shade 
(especially  if  they  be  managed  like 
Indian,  tea-leaves),  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  distinguished  from  the  fo- 
reign teas,  and  art  at  the  same 
time  of  superior  flavour  and  salu- 
brity. 

Teas  are  divided,  In  Britain,  into 
three  kinds  of  green,  and  five  of 
Bohea.  The  former  class  in- 
cludes, 1 .  Imperial,  or  Bloom  Tea, 
having  a  large  leaf,  a  faint  smell, 
and  being  of  a  light-green  colour  : 
2.  Hyson,  which  has  small  curled 
leaves,  of  a  green  shade,  inclining 
to  blue;  and,  3.  iS'i«^/o  Tea,  thus 
termed  from  the  place  where  it  is 
cultivated. — ^The  Bcheas  compre- 
hend :  1 .  Souchong,  which,  on  in- 
fusion, imparts  a  yellowish-green 
colour,  2.  Camho,  a  fme  tea, 
jemitting  a  fragrant  violet  smell, 
and  yielding  a  jiale  shade :  it  re- 
.eeives  its  name  from  the  province 
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where  h  is  reared.  3.  Pekof  Tea, 
is  known  by  the  small  white  flow- 
ers that  are  mixed  with  it.  4.  C'yw- 
go,  has  a  larger  leaf  than  the  pre- 
ceding variety,  and  yields  a  deeper 
tint  to  water  :  and,  5.  Common 
Bohea,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of 
an  uniform,  green  colour.  There 
are,  besides,  otlier  kinds  of  tea, 
«old  under  tlie  names  of  Gimpow-r 
der-Tea,  &c.  which  differ  from 
the  preceding,  only  in  the  minute- 
ness of  their  leaves,  and  being 
dried  witli  additional  care. 

Much  has  been  said  and  writtea 
on    the    medicinal    properties    of 
tea  :  in  its  natural  state,  it  is  doubt- 
less a  narcotic,  or«tupefying  plant; 
on  which  account,  even  the  Chi- 
nese refrain  from  its  use,  till  it  iia» 
been  divested  of  this  property  by 
tlie  processes  above  described.     If, 
however,  good  tea  be  drunk  in  mo- 
derate  quantities,    with   sufficient 
milk  and  sugar,  it  invigorates  tlie 
system,  and  produces  a  temporary 
exhilaration  ;  but,  when  taken  too 
copiously,   it  is    apt    to    occasion 
weakness,  tremor,  palsies,  and  va- 
rious other  symptoms,  similar  to 
those  arising  from  narcotic  plants  j 
while  it  doubtless   contributes   to 
aggravate  the  hysteric  aijd  hypo- 
chondriacal complaints,  which  now- 
very  generally  prevail  in  both  sexes. 
This  drug  has,  farther,  been  sup- 
posed to  possess  considerable  diu- 
retic and  sudorific  virtues ;  which, 
however,    depend    more    on    the 
quantity  of  warm  water  employed 
as  a  vehicle,  than  the  quality  of  the 
tea  itself.     Lastly,  as  infusions  of 
these  leaves  are  the  safest  refresh- 
ment after  undergoing  great  bodily 
fatigue,  or  mental  exertion,  tliey 
afford  an    agreeable  beverage   to 
those   who    are  exposed   to    cold 
weather ;  at  the  same  time  tending 
to  support  and  promote  that  per- 
spiratioa 
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spiration  which  is  otherwise  liable 
to  be  impeded. 

Immense  quantities  of  tea-leaves 
are  annually  imported  by  the  East 
India  Company,  paving  a  duty  of 
51.  per  cent,  according  to  the  value ; 
and,  when  taken  out  for  home- 
consumption,  they  are  subject  to 
the  farther  charge  of  151.  per  cent. ; 
if  they  be  under  the  price  of  2s.  6d. 
per  lb.  at  the  Company's  sales  ;  but 
in  case  the  tea  exceed  that  sum,  it 
is  chargeable  witii  the  duty  of  30l. 
per  cent, 

TEAL,  the  Common,  ox  Anas 
creca,  L.  a  bird  of  passage,  fie- 
quenting  lakes,  ponds,  and  fenny 
places  :  it  is  about  14  inches  in 
length,  has  a  green  spot  on  the 
wings,  and  is  marked  with  a  vt^hite 
line,  both  above  and  below  tiie 
eyes.    , 

The  Teal  commonly  associates 
with  wild  ducks  ;  being  also  taken 
together,  and  sold  in  our  markets. 
The  former  birds  subsist  on  grass 
and  weeds,  growing  on  the  margin 
of  ponds,  sometimes  on  the  seeds 
of  rushes;  and,  though  occasionally 
eating  small  fishes,  yet  their  flesh 
is  much  esteemed.  They  construct: 
their  nests  in  April,  among  rushes, 
on  the  edges  of  ponds  :  the  eggs 
are  of  a  size  similar  to  those  of  pi- 
geons, but  of  a  greasy-white  co- 
lour, and  marked  with  small  hazel 
spots. 

TEASEL,  or  Dipsacus,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  plants  exhibiting  five  spe- 
cies :  three  are  indigenous ;  but 
the  principal  is  the  fullonum  (more 
properly  sativusj.  Manured,  or 
Fuller's  Teasel.  It  is  raised  from 
seed,  which  must  be  scattered  on 
ridges,  7  or  10  inches  apart,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  pecks  per  acre. 
The  most  proper  season  for  its  pro- 
pagation, is  the  month  of  April : 
the  soil  ought  to  be  a  strong,  rich 
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clay,  or,  what  an:riculturlsts  term,  a 
goodwheat-land.  The  young  plants 
should  be  carefully  weeded  ;  and, 
if  they  grow  too  closely  together, 
it  will  be  proper  to  thin  them,  to  - 
the  distance  of  one  foot.  In  thes 
spring  of  the  second  year,  the  tea- 
sels must  be  earthed  up ;  and,  in 
the  succeeding  month  of  July,  the 
heads  will  begin  to  flower.  In  Au- 
gust, as  soon  as  the  blossoms  de- 
cay, such  heads  must  be  cut  off, 
and  exposed  daily  to  the  sun,  till 
they  become  completely  diy  3  care 
being  taktn  to  shelter  them  from 
rain. 

The  teasel  is  an  article  of  consi- 
derable importance  to  clothiers, 
who  employ  the  crooked  awns  of 
the  heads,  for  raising  tire  knap  on 
woollen  cloths.  For  this  purpose, 
they  are  fixed  round  the  periphery 
of  a  large  broad  wheel ;  against 
which  the  cloth  is  held,  while  the 
machine  is  turned.' — Lastly,  the 
blossoms  of  the  teasel  supply  bees 
with  honey;  and  the  water,  which 
colleds  within  the  cavities  of  leaves 
grown  together,  is  said  to  be  an 
useful  application  to  weak  or  in- 
flamed eyes ;  and  likewise  to  afford 
a  harmless  cosmetic  for  removing 
spots  from  the  face. 

TEETH,  a  set  of  bones,  situated 
in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  for 
the  purpose  of  mastication :  in. 
adults,  there  are  32  in  number,  or 
10'  in  each  jaw-bone. 

The  teeth  are  of  various  size, 
being  arranged  in  the  following 
order :  fmir  in  the  front,  termed 
cutting  teet,  on  each  side  of  which 
is  a  sharp-pointed,  canine,  or  eye- 
tooth;  adjoining  to  these  axe  Jive 
grinders  on  each  side,  the  last  of 
which  is  denominated  the  tooth  of 
wisdom ;  because  it  seldom  ap- 
pears before  the  25  th  year.  Ihe 
front  and  eye-teeth  are  furnished 
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with  only  one  root  each  ;  the  two 
first  grinders  with  two;  and  the 
hindmost  generally  with  three  or 
four  ;  which  may  in  most  persons 
be  ascertained  by  the  number  of 
small  tubercles  on  the  crowns. 

The  tooth  is  divided  into  two 
principal  parts  j  namely,  the  croivn, 
which  projefts  above  the  gums  j 
and  the  root,  that  is  inclosed  with- 
in the  sockets :  the  crown  is  a  hard, 
fine,  glossy,  white  enamel,  serving 
to  defend  the  substance  against  ex- 
ternal injury :  the  root  is  open  at 
the  bottom,  where  it  is  connei^ted 
■with  vessels  and  nerves,  by  which 
it  receives  nourishment,  life,  and 
sensation. 

As  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  teeth  are  formed,  may 
prove  interesting  to  refleding  read- 
ers, we  sbail  proceed  to  state  con- 
cisely the  process  of  dentition,  or 
teething;  and  conclude  with  a  short 
analysis  of  the  diseases  to  which 
these  useful  bones  are  frequently 
liable. 

In  an  embryo  of  3  or  4  months 
formation,  instead  of  the  sockets, 
small  rclls  are  obser\'ab]e:  these 
are  separated  by  thin  membranes, 
each  of  >Ahich  progressively  ex- 
hibits a  vascular  bag,  containing  a 
soft  knob,  that  is  covered  by  the  ris- 
ing tooth,  forming  a  hard  coat ; 
but  the  enamel  appears  to  ori- 
ginate from  crystallized  matter. 
During  the  first  year,  the  two 
middle  front  teeth  in  the  under 
jaw,  and  shortly  after,  the  two  up- 
per ones,  become  visible:  they  are 
succeeded  by  the  foremost  front 
teeth.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  second  year,  the  first  grinder, 
on  each  side,  grows  successively  in 
the  under  and  upper  jaws:  the 
next  in  rotation,  are  the  canine  or 
corner  teeth,  and  finally,  about  the 
third  year,  there  rise  from  two  to 
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three  grinders  on  each  side.  Abotit 
the  seventh  year,  all  tliese  teeth 
are,  by  an  effort  of  Nature,  gra- 
dually replaced  by  a  new  set,  to 
which  are  joined,  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  year,  another  grinder, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  the  tootli  of 
wisdom. 

During  the  progress  of  denti- 
tion, children  are  subje6t  to  various 
affedions,  such  as  convulsions,  in- 
flammat  on,  fever,  &c.  occasioned 
by  the  pressure  of  the  teeth,  in  burst- 
ing through  the  gums.  At  this 
period,  a  moderate  looseness,  or  a 
copious  flow  of  saliva  are,  in  ge- 
neral, favourable  signs.  With  a 
view  to  promote  the  latter,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  let  the  child  chew 
or  gnaw  such  substances,  as  have  a 
tendency  to  mollify  the  gums,  and, 
by  their  pressure,  to  facilitate  the 
protrusion ;  for  ■which  purpose  a 
piece  of  liquorice  or  marshmallow 
root,  8:c.  will  be  of  service ;  or, 
the  gums  may  be  softened  and  re- 
laxed, by  rubbing  them  with  sweet 
oil,  honey,  or  other  emollients.— 
Cdstiveness  should  be  removed  by 
mild  aperient  clysters.  If,  how- 
ever, all  these  ender.vours  prove  in- 
effeftual,  relief  lias  often  been  de- 
rived from  an  incision  made  in  the 
gum  ;  though  such  operation  should 
be  undertaken  only  by  the  surgeon. 
— In  cases  of  extreme  weakness, 
tlie  apphcation  of  blisters  behind 
the  ears,  or  to  the  back,  will  prove 
beneficial ;  and,  as  distressing  symp- 
toms frecjuently  arise  from  crudi- 
ties and  obstru6lions  in  the  first 
passages,  it  will  be  necessary  to  at- 
tend to  this  circumstance:  thus, 
if  the  child  be  troubled  with  aci- 
dity and  flatulence,  the  testaceous 
powder,  or  calcined  magnesia  with 
a  few  grains  of  rhubarb,  mixed 
with  powder  of  sweet  tennel-seeds, 
will  form  a  very  useful  rcmctly  ;  or, 
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\flien  worms  torment  the  Infant, 
the  means  suggested  under  that 
article,  should  be  speedily  adopted, 
—On  this  occasion,  we  deem  it 
our  duty,  in  the  strongest  terms  to 
caution  parents  against  the  use  of 
laudanum,  and  other  composing 
medicines,  especia'ly  when  the 
bowels  are  obstrufted, 
•  With  respeft  to  the  diseases  of 
the  teeth,  we  shall,  in  this  place, 
mention  only  such  as  occur  more 
frequently,  and  which  are,  by  pro- 
per attention,  or  by  external  appli- 
cations, easily  removed. — From  a 
view  of  the  nature  and  formalipn 
of  the  teeth,  it  must  be  evident, 
that  whatever  may  tend  to  remove 
tlie  enamel,  for  instance,  acrid 
dentifrices  and  tindures,  hard  me- 
tallic tooth-picks,  sudden  changes 
from  heat  to  cold  (especially  in 
taking  food),  by  exposing  the 
nerve,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
loolh-ach;  and,  in  the  course  of 
time,  a  decay  of  the  bone  itself. 
There  are  e>'en  instances,  where 
such  corruption,  unless  timely 
checked,  has  extended  its  influence 
to  the  jaw-bone.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, contributes  to  injure  them 
more  certainly  than  uncleanliness  ; 
by  which  a  kind  of  tartar  is  gene- 
rated, that  settles  on  the  teeth,  and 
separates  them  from  the  gums : 
thus,  the  air  and  the  food  coming 
into  immediate  contadt  with  the 
bony  substance,  will  prove  a  never- 
falling  source  of  pain  and  distress. 
Cure : — As  it  would  be  a  vain 
attempt  to  point  out  any  specific, 
by  which  the  tooth-ach  can  be  re- 
moved, we  shall  recommend  only 
such  remedies  as  are  adapted  to  the 
several  causes,  from  which  it  may 
originate. — Tf  the  patient  be  of  a 
pletlioric  habit,  or  the  gums  be 
considerably  inflamed,  recourse 
«t)oum  be  had  to  bleeding,  parti- 
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cularly  by  leeches  and  cupping- 
glasses,  applied  contiguously  to  the 
part  alfeftcd :  next,  blisters  behind 
the  ears,  or  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  will  be  found  of  service. 
— Dr.  CuLLEN  recommends  vi- 
triolic aether  to  be  dropped  on 
the  cheek,  and  to  hold  the  hand 
on  the  part,  till  that  volatile  liquor 
be  evaporated.  Should,  however, 
the  pain  still  continue,  without  in- 
termission, a  few  drops  of  lauda- 
num on  cotton,  laid  on  the  tooth, 
will  sometimes  atford  relief.  Where 
the  bone  is  hollow,  and  decayed, 
it  will  be  advisable  either  to  have 
it  drawn  by  an  able  dentist,  or  to 
resort  to  such  substances  as  destroy 
the  nerve:  tlie  latter  obje6l  may 
be  effeded  by  a  careful  application 
of  the  strong  mineral  acids,  juniper- 
oil,  or  by  a  red-hot  wire ;  but  thi« 
operation,  which  has  frequently 
produced  the  desired  efFed,  ought 
never  to  be  entrusted  to  an  un- 
skilful person. — As  the  tooth-ach 
is  frequently  induced  by  cold,  and 
attended  with  symptoms  of  Ca- 
tarrh, it  will  in  such  cases  be 
requisite  to  follow  the  direftions 
given  in  that  article. — This  com- 
plaint, likewise,  often  proceeds 
from  affedions  or  debility  of  the 
stomach  ;  a  source  which  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  symptoms  of 
indigestion,  such  as  loss  of  appe- 
tite, nausea,  vomiting,  and  head- 
ach,  with  this  peculiar  circum- 
stance, that  the  pain  generally  re- 
turns at  regular  periods.  In  such 
case,  relief  can  only  be  expeded 
from  a  proper  use  of  emetics,  and 
mild  aperients,  succeeded  by  a 
judicious  course  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  and  similar  tonics. 

Another  source  of  these  affec- 
tions, is  an  irregular  disposition, 
or  arrangement,  especially  of  the 
front-teeth,    and    mostly    in    the 
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second  set.  It  may  proceed  elthtr 
from  some  of  the  first  spt  having 
beea  sufiered  to  remain  iu  the  jaw, 
after  the  second  Las  appeared ; 
frona  a  want  of  space  in  tlie  jaw- 
bone, or,  from  mal-conformation. 
In  these  cases,  the  only  effeAual 
remedy  is  tliat  of  cxtrading  such 
of  the  teeth,  as  by  their  situation 
obstruct  their  neighbours,  and 
sometimes  occasion  considerable 
distress. 

If  the  teeth  should  be  loosened 
by  external  violence,  they  may 
again  be  fixed,  by  pressing  them 
iirmly  into  the  sockets,  and  pre- 
serving them  in  that  situation, 
eitlier  by  a  silk,  or  other  ligature 
attached  to  the  adjoining  tooth  : 
the  patient,  however,  ought  to 
subsist  entfrely  on  spoon-meat, 
or  other  soft  and  liquid  food,  till 
the  desired  effc6t  be  attained.  But, 
where  this  separation  arises  from 
a  sponginess  or  weakness  in  the 
gums,  mild  astringents,  for  in- 
stance, a  solution  of  alum  and 
sugar,  tinftiire  of  bark,  catechu, 
&c,  will  serve  to  consolidate  the 
surrounding  parts. 

For  cleansing  and  preserving  the 
teeth,  burnt  bread,  or  bark,  ap- 
phed  by  the  small  finger,  or  on 
a  piece  of  calico,  will  be  found  a 
safe  and  useful  dentifrice. — Lord 
DuNJDONALO  recommends,  for  this 
purpose,  a  weak  solution  of  Soda. 

Lastly,  in  cases  where  a  suh- 
stitution  of  artijicial  letth  should 
be  deemed  necessary,  these  useful 
bones  oug^t  to  be  manufadured 
from  the  tooth  of  the  Hippopota- 
mus, or  river-horse;  and  on  no 
account  whatever  to  be  taken  from 
other  persons.  There  are  instances 
on  medical  record,  where  the  latter 
pradtice  has  communicated  in- 
fe(5lious  diseases,  and  eventually 
proved  falai. 
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TELESCOPE,  one  of  the  most 
useful  optical  instruments,  con- 
sisting of  a  long  tube  furnished 
with  several  glasses,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  viewng  distant  objefts.— . 
This  term  is  mostly  applied  to  the 
larger  kinds  of  telescopes ;  the 
smaller  ones  being  called  perspec- 
tive-glasses, spy-glasses,  operom 
glasses  3  and  a  particular  species, 
which  is  much  brigiiter  than  any 
other,  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Tiight-glasses. 

Telescopes  are  of  extensive  uti- 
lity, both  in  naval  and  military  pur- 
suits, but  especially  for  contem- 
plating the  celestial  bodies  :  hence 
the  merit  and  honour  of  their 
original  invention  have  been  claim- 
ed by  many  ingenious  men.  Ac-- 
cording  to  the  most  accurate  ac- 
counts, however,  the  authentic 
contriver  was  ZaCharias  Jan- 
sex,  a  Dutchman,  who  produced 
his  first  instrument  in  the  year 
1590.  Since  that  period,  various 
improvements  and  acklitions  have 
been  made  by  Galileo,  Kepler, 
Huy&ENS,  Mersennus,  Grego- 
BY,  Short,  Ramsden,  Dollond, 
Adams,  and  numerous  other  phi- 
losophers and  artists.  The  mast 
important  are,  those  accomplished 
by  Dr.  Herschel,  whose  grand 
instrument,  when  furnished  with 
proper  glasses,  magnifies  upwards 
of  six  t/wusand  times. 

It  would  be  incompatible  with 
our  plan,  to  enter  into  the  ralio' 
nale,  or  an  account  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  telescopes  are  in 
general  construded.  We  shall, 
theretbre,  only  remark,  that  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  machinery 
of  Dr.  H.'s  noble  instrument  is  in- 
serted in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
afiions  of  the  Royal  Society,  Part 
ii.  for  1795, — and  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  &tate  the  principal  patents 
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which  have  been  granted  to  differ- 
ent individuals. 

The  first,  within  our  knowledge 
deserving  notice,  is  that  obtained 
in  April,  l/Ql,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Blair,  for  his  method  of  improv- 
ing rcfradting  telescopes,  and  other 
dioptrical  instruments;  which  is 
fully  detailed  in  the  /th  vol.  of  the 
Jtiepertory  of  the  Arts,  &c. 

In  January,  1799.  a  privilege 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Catek  Ranxj, 
for  an  improved  military  and  naval 
telescope,  serving  to  ascertain  dis- 
tances, &c.  at  sight,  by  means  of 
a  new  micrometrical  adjustment. 
His  instruments  are  made  refrad- 
•ing,  achroamatical,  or  reflecting; 
and  the  micrometer  is  furnished 
with  four  parallel  wires,  fitted  to 
brass,  silver,  or  other  metaUic,  con- 
verging and  diverging,  plates,  to- 
gether with  other  machinery ;  the 
whole  of  which  is  so  arranged,  that 
the  intermediate  distance  between 
two  unknown  places  may,  together 
with  the  height,  or  size  of  such  dis- 
tance, be  easily  ascertained. — A 
iull  specification  of  this  ingenious 
contrivance  is  inserted  in  the  12th 
vol.  of  the  work  above  quoted, 
where  it  is  illustrated  by  an  en- 
graving. 

The  last  patent  we  shall  men- 
tion, is  that  procured  by  Mr.  Dud- 
ley Adams,  in  May,  1800;  for 
his  invention  of  a  mode  of  render- 
ing telescopes,  and  other  optical 
glasses,  more  portable.  This  use- 
ful objetSt  is  effefted  by  employing 
certain  springs,  which  are  so  con- 
trived as  to  occupy  the  least  pos- 
sible space,  while  they  render  the 
instrument  to  which  they  may  be 
apphed,  strong  and  steady,  on  be- 
ing drawn  out :  and,  in  order  tliat 
the  several  glasses  may  acquire  their 
true  positions  or  distances,  when 
such  joints  or  tubes  arc  drawu  autj^ 
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he  has  invented  ctrtalh  Jlaunches, 
for  fixing  and  retaining  them  in 
every  situation,  in  which  an  ob- 
server might  find  it  necessary  to 
place  them.  For  a  minute  account, 
the  curious  reader  is  referred  to  the 
15th  vol.  of  the  Repertory  iif  Arts, 
&c.  where  the  patentee's  improve- 
ments are  exemplified  by  a  plate. 

TEMPERANCE,  stridly  speak- 
ing, denotes  the  virtuous  practice 
of  those,  who  restrain  thei|-  sen- 
sual appetites  :  it  is,  however,  ge- 
nerally used  to  express  moderation, 
in  which  sense  it  is  indiscriminate- 
ly applied  to  all  the  passions. 

Temperance  has  been  justly 
termed  the  virtue  which  bridles  the 
inordinate  desires :  it  is,  indeed, 
closely  conneAed  with  prudence 
and  justice.  It  silences  calumny,, 
and  substitutes  extenuation  for 
slander  ;  expels  avarice  from  the 
bosom ;  and  thus  demonstrates 
that  true  happiness  consists  not  in 
contemplating  useless  wealth,  or 
indulging  in  ambitious  pursuits,  or 
in  the  gratification  of  a  vitiated  pa- 
late; but  in  a  contented  mind. 
The  votary  of  .temperance  views 
with  equal  disgust,  the  sallies  of  un- 
just resentment,  and  those  of  riotous 
mirth  :  he  beholds  the  melancholy 
consequences  of  intemperance  j 
learns  to  extinguish  revenge,  and' 
every  desire  which  humiliates  a 
rational  agent ;  thus  proving  that 
such  virtue  is  the  parent  oi  many 
others,  while  it  is  attended  with 
peace,  prosperity,  health,  and  sa- 
tisfaftion. 

Without  expatiating  on  tliis  to- 
pic, let  it  suffice  to  observe,  that  it 
is  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  parents, 
to  rear  their  children  with  a  strict 
regard  to  temperance;  as,  by  ad- 
hering to  tliis  rule  only,  they  are 
entitled  to  enjoy  either  health  or 
longevity.  Those  o£  our  readers, 
04  who 
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who  are  desirous  of  farther  infor- 
mation on  this  interesting  subjeft, 
will  meet  with  judicious  hints  in 
Mr.  Nelson's  Kisay  on  tlie  Go- 
vernment of  Children,  &c.  (8vo. 
5s.  Dodbley);  and  particularly  in 
Dr.  Harwood's  little  trad,  enti- 
tled, "  Of  Temperance  and  Intem- 
perance," &c.  (8vo.  2s.  6d.  Bccket, 
1774):  in  which  their  effects  on 
the  body  and  mind,  and  their  in- 
fluence in  prolonging  or  shortening 
human  life,  are  dicussed  in  clear, 
energetic  language  j  and  confirm- 
ed by  examples. 

Tbmpering.  See  Case-hard- 
ening, and  Steel. 

TENCH,  or  Cyprinus  tinea,  L. 
a  British  fish  which  delights  in  still 
waters ;  being  seldom  found  in  ri- 
vers. Its  back  is  of  a  dusky  colour  j 
the  head,  sides,  and  belly,  of  a 
greenish  cast,  beautifully  variegated 
with  a  golden  hue,  that  exhibits 
the  greatest  lustre,  when  the  fish  is 
in  its  highest  perfeftion .  The  body 
of  this  fish,  in  projjortion  to  its 
length,  is  thick  and  short :  it  com- 
monly weighs  about  4lb.  though 
sometimes  amounts  to  10,  or  even 
20lbs. 

Although  the  Tench  was  not 
much  esteemed  by  the  ancients, 
yet  at  present  it  is  considered  pa- 
latable food  ;  and,  in  point  of  fla- 
vour, equal  to  that  of  Carp,  If 
caught  from  clear  waters,  their  flesh 
is  mucli  iuperior  to  those  occasion- 
ally inhabiting  muddy  places. 

Tench  is  a  simple  fish,  and  is 
easily  taken :  the  method  of  ang- 
ling for  it,  differs  in  no  material 
respedt  from  that  for  Carp,  but  the 
hooks  and  lines  should  be  rather 
finer }  and  the  sportsman  may  ei- 
ther use  leads  or  floats,  accord- 
ingly as  the  water  happens  to  be 
more  or  less  obstrufted  by  weeds.— 
See  the  article  Carp. 
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TENDONS,  orSiNEws,  inthe 
animal  frame,  arc  ligaments,  by 
which  the  motion  of  the  joints  is 
performed, 

Tiie  principal  afFeftions  of  ten- 
dinous parts,  proceed  from  exter- 
nal violence,  by  which  they  may  be 
wounded  or  Lacerated.  In  these 
cases,  surgical  assistance  ought  to 
be  immediately  procured ;  other- 
wise, inflammation,  fever,  and  even 
death,  may  be  the  consequence.  If 
a  tendon  be  partly  divided,  a  few 
drops  of  Peruvian  balsam  poured 
in»o  the  wound,  will  be  found  an 
excellent  remedy.  But  the  princi- 
pal relief  in  wounded  or  ruptured 
sinews,  will  be  derived  from  keep- 
ing the  limb  in  such  a  posture  as  to 
rdax  the  nuiscles,  and  thus  to  fa- 
cilitate the  re-union  of  the  injured 
part;  after  which,  a  proper  ban- 
dage of  fine  soft  flannel  should  be 
tightly  passed  round  the  limb,  in 
order  that  the  muscles  may  be  re- 
tainedln  a  state  of  ease,  till  a  com- 
plete cure  be  accomplished.  If 
such  a  ligament  be  violently  dis- 
tended, as  is  frequently  the  case  in 
luxations,  the  most  proper  ap- 
plication will  be  the  ARauEBu- 
SADE-WATER,  described,  vol.  i. 
p,  103. 

A  swelling  sometimes  appears 
on  the  tendons,  particularly  those 
of  the  wrist  and  ankle,  where  it  is 
called  ganglion.  Such  tumors  are 
of  an  elastic  nature,  moveable,  and 
generally  arise  from  external  inju- 
ry, rheumatism,  &c.  :  in  many  in- 
stances, they  spontaneously  disap- 
pear ;  but  in  the  contrary  case, 
friftion,  and  gentle  compression, 
by  means  of  a  thm  plate  of  lead, 
secured  by  a  proper  bandage,  will 
generally  be  sufficient  to  remove 
them.  Should  this  treatment,  how- 
ever, not  prove  efficacious,  or  an 
inflammation  of  the  part  ensue,  it 
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will  be  advisable  not  to  negle6l 
surgical  aid. 

TENNIS,  a  play  requiring  mus- 
cular exertion,  and  at  which  a  ball 
is  drivea,  by  means  of  a  racket. 

This  game  is  of  French  origin, 
and  was  introduced  into  Britain  in 
the  17th  century  :  it  is  performed 
in  a  long  court,  denominated  a 
tennis-court,  across  which  a  net  is 
suspended  :  through  the  latter,  the 
ball  is  stricken  by  a  racket ;  and, 
accordingly  as  it  is  driven  into  cer- 
tain galleries,  the  game  is  lost  or 
won. 

Tennis  is  played  by  sets,  each  of 
which  comprehends  six  games ; 
but,  if  an  advantage-set  be  pro- 
posed, 7  successive  games  must  be 
obtained,  by  one  or  other  party. — 
As,  however,  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  into  particulars, 
the  inquisitive  reader  may  consult 
Mr.  Hoyle's  "Games  Improved,"" 
by  Mr,  Beaufort  (12mo.  3s.),  in 
which  the  rules  of  teiiuis  are  fully 
explained. 

Terka  Japonica,  See  Cate- 
chu. 

TERRIER,  or  Canis  terrarius, 
a  variety  of  the  dog-kind,  which  is 
of  different  colours,  being  some- 
times spotted,  though  generally  of 
a  liver,  or  black  hue  :  its  body  sel- 
dom exceeds  18  inches  in  length, 
and  the  head  is  embellished  with 
short,  smooth,  pendent  ears. 

Terriers  are  very  useful  to  agri- 
culturists, especially  for  extermi- 
nating rats,  pole. cats,  and  similar 
depredators.  Farther,  these  ani- 
mals are  remarkable  for  their  vigi- 
lance, and  are  therefore  frequently 
employed  as  house-dogs  ;  but  their 
principal  services  consist  in  hunting 
badgers,  foxes,  rabbits,  and  other 
quadrupeds  which  burrow  under 
ground ;  because  they  enter  the 
hdcs  of  such  wild  creatures^  and 
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either  kill  or  draw  them  out  of  their 
hiding-places. — An  account  of  the 
diseases  to  which  terriers  are  lia- 
ble, the  reader  will  find  in  tlie  ar- 
ticle Dog. 

TERROR,  or  the  apprehension 
of  an  evil  which  we  are  unable  to 
prevent,  is  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive passions  inherent  in  mankind. 

Persons  of  weak  nerves,  and 
those  who  possess  a  high  degree  of 
sensibility,  are  most  frequently  sub- 
ji^d  to  the  iijfluence  of  this  torment- 
ing passion  :  hence  they  are  more  .se- 
\erely  attacked  than  the  robust  or 
phlegmatic ;  and  the  only  certain 
method  of  preventing  ill  conse- 
quences is,  that  of  avoiding  every 
occasion  that  may  tend  to  re-pro- 
duce such  disastrous  impressions. 

Terror  contra6ts  every  muscle, 
and  induces  violent  palpitations  of 
the  heart,  spasms,  and  fainting: 
the  usunl  evacuations  become  ob- 
strufted  j  cutaneous  eruptions  are 
repelled  to  the  interior  organs  more 
essential  to  life  ;  the  whole  system 
is  deranged  ;  violent  convulsions, 
fits  of  epilepsy,  and  sudden  death, 
are  its  frequent  effeds,  especially 
during  and  after  debilitating  dis- 
eases. 

As  this  passion  is  produ6tive  of 
such  dreadful  consequences,  it  will 
be  advisable  immediately  to  adopt 
the  treatment  generally  followed 
in  spasmodic  attedions.  Thus,  vi- 
negar, spirits  of  hartshorn,  laven- 
der, or  other  stimulants,  are  to  be 
held  to  the  nostrils  :  a  little  warm 
tea,  or  wine  and  water,  may  be 
given  to  the  patient ;  his  feet  and 
legs  should  also  be  plunged  in  a 
tepid  bath ;  and  the  suppressed 
evacuations  ought  to  be  speedily 
restored.  The  most  important  ob- 
jeft,  however,  is  the  recovery  of 
mental  tranquillity  :  for,  unless 
the  mind  be  composed^  external 
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or  physical  remedies  Miill  seldom 
prove  of  effe6lual  service. 
Tertian-feveh.  See  Ague, 
TEST-LiauoR.     See  Wise. 
Tetters.     See  Ringwobm. 
THEATRE,  signifies  lite  place 
in   which  spc£lacles,  or  diauiatic 
represetnations,  are  exhibited. 

The  drama  was  originally  invent- 
ed in  Greece;  whence  tlie  rules  of 
it  have  been  gradually  dispersed 
over  the  civilized  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. It  would,  however,  be  in- 
consistent with  our  limits,  to  trace 
its  progress  from  rudeness  to  re- 
jdnement,  or  vice  versa  :  we  shall, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
remarking,  that  dramatic  perform- 
ances afford  to  many  persons  an 
agreeable  relaxation,  after  the  toils 
of  their  industrious  pursuits.  And, 
though  play-houses  have  oiten  met 
with  violent  opposition,  as  tending 
to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people} 
yet,  if  they  be  managed  with  a  due 
regard  to  decorum,  and  moral 
truth,  inculcating  only  virtuous 
precepts,  they  doubtless  deserve 
encouragement.  Indeed,  the  ten- 
dencj'  of  plays  dej:ends  principally 
on  the  opinions,  manners,  and  taste 
of  ti)e  public :  for,  as  the  chief 
obje.St  of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  stage,  is  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  and  fame,  or  noto- 
riety, it  follows  tliat  if  such  taste 
be  gross  or  c<jrruj)ted,  the  repre- 
sentations will  also  part  ike  of  die 
general  depravity,  in  order  to  please 
a  viixed  audience  :  on  tlie  other 
band,  if  the  national  sentiments  be 
elevated  and  refined,  the  pt  rform- 
auces  will  likewise  be  divested  of 
rude  and  licentious  expressions ; 
so  that  the  theatre  will  then  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  cause  of  virtue  and 
morality.  Whellier  these  obser- 
vations be  applicable  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  British  stage,  we 
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submit  to  the  judgment  of  tlje  at- 
tentive reader :  but,  there  are  a 
few  remarks,  which  we  cannot  on 
this  occasion  suppress. 

As  the  language  of  the  drama 
ought  to  be  alike  free  from  aft'ec- 
tation  and  ambiguity,  we  think  it 
highly  censurable  in  performers, 
either  to  extemporize,  where  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  offers  tor  pass- 
ing ojf  a  vulgar  joke  ;  or  to  sub- 
stitute words,  the  meaning  of  wliich 
admits  of  an  explanation  unfavour- 
able to  moral  purity.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  point  out  the  danger 
of  such  licentiousness,  especially  to 
the  young  female  breast,  which  is 
thus  imperceptibly  contaminated  in 
the  presence  of  parents  and  guar- 
dians. Nor  can  we  approve  of  an- 
other singular  cuatom,  now  preva- 
lent in  our  theatres;  namely,  that 
of  accompanying  the  most  serious 
drama,  or  a  tragedy,  with  what  is 
vulgarly  called  an  enteitainment,  or 
z farce:  thus,  every  grain  of  taste 
in  the  audience,  is  completely  ef- 
faced ;  and  it  appears  to  us  nearly 
in  the  same  light,  as  if  a  person-, 
after  hearing  an  impressive  dis- 
course, re'iires  to  an  adjoining  ta- 
vern, in  order  to  drown  the  calls  of 
conscience,  by  profuse  libations  to 
Bacchus. 

THERMOiMETER,  or  Thkr- 
MoscoFE,  an  instrument  for  mea- 
suring, with  accuracy,  tlie  degrees 
of  heat  or  cold  in  the  air,  water, 
&c. — It  is  probable,  that  the  ex- 
pansion and  contraftion  of  bodies, 
in  consequence  of  heat  and  cold, 
afforded  the  first  idea  for  the  con- 
trivance of  this  useful  scale. 

The  tliermometer  was  invented 
early  in  the  l/th  century  ;  and,  on 
account  of  its  extensive  service  in 
the  arts,  manufactures,  and  domes- 
tic life,  the  original  merit  of  con- 
stru(5ting  this  valuable  instrument 
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is  variously  attributed  to  Corne- 
lius Drebbel,  Paul  Sak.pi,  Ga- 
lileo, and  Sanctorio;  though, 
we  believe,  the  person   first  men- 
tioned, deserves  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing invented  the  earliest  therrao- 
scope,  in  the  year  1638,  at  Alk- 
maar,  in  North  Holland.     It  was, 
however,  an    imperfe6l  attempt ; 
being  regulated  solely  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  air  j  and  serving  at 
the  same  time  as  a  barometer  ; 
for  his  tube  contained  a  mixture 
of  water  and  aqua-fortis.     Hence 
it  was,  in  its  primary  state,  called 
an   air-thermometer ;     and,    after 
iubstituting  various  other  liquids, 
"which  were  adopted  by  the  Flo- 
rentine Academy,   by    Sir   Isaac 
Newton,  and  otlier  philosophers, 
but  which,  on  account  of  their  un- 
certain properties,  have  long  been 
disused.    Dr.   H alley   proposed, 
in  the  year  168O,  to  employ  quick- 
silver for  this  important  purpose. 
Daniel  Gabriel  Fahrenheit, 
a  native  of  Danzig,   was  the  first 
who  successfully  availed  himself  of 
that  suggestion,  in  1709  ;  when  he 
produced  his  newly  graduated  tide, 
containing   the  mercurial   fluid. — 
He  ascertained  the  artificial  freex- 
ing  point  in  the  same  year,  during 
the  severe  winter;  by  observing, 
that  a  mixture   of  snow  and  sal- 
ammoniac,   uniformly  caused  spi- 
rit of  wine  to   descend     to     the 
point  marked,   and  no  farther. — 
Hence,  he  was  induced  to  denote 
such  part  of  his  cylindrical  tube 
with  O  or  zero:  from  this  point  to 
that  of  the  usual  temperature  of 
the  human  body  in  a  healthy  state, 
he  divided  the  intermediate  space 
into 96 degrees;  and  thence  to  that 
of  boiling  water  into  126°,  so  that 
tlie  latter  mark,  in  his  scale,  rises 
exadly  to  212".     Thus,  Fahren- 
KEjx  claims  cot  only  the  njerit  of 
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having  Introduced  the  most  scien- 
tific and  convenient  division  of  the 
thermometrical  scale,  but  also  that 
of    adopting  the   mercurial   tluid, 
which  is  doubtless  the  most  proper, 
and  perhaps  the  only  one  furnished 
by  Nature,  for  measuring  the  vari- 
ous degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  ia 
the  most  accurate  and  sensible  man- 
ner.— M.  De  Luc  has  proved,  by 
conclusive  arguments,  the  superi- 
ority   of    theruiometers    supplied 
with  mercury,  over  those  contain- 
ing alkohol ;  and  that  the  rising  of 
the  mercury,  at  all  seasons,  very 
nearly  corresponds  with    the  in- 
crease of  heat.   On  the  other  hand, 
De  Serviere  remarked,   that  the 
column  of  mercury,   in  a  perpen- 
dicular thermometer,  tends  to  im- 
pede  the  accurate  motion  of  this 
metallic  fluid,  on  account  of  its 
own  specific  gravity  :    hence,  he 
has   judiciously   proposed    to    re- 
medy such  defe6t,  by  keeping  the 
instrument  in  a  horizontal  position. 
M.  De  Reaumur,  in  1730,  pro- 
posed a  new  division  of  the  ther- 
mometrical scale,   by  introducing 
1000   parts   of    diluted  spirits  of 
wine  into  his  tube  with  tiie  usual 
globe,  then  commencing  to  count 
from  0  upwards,    to  the  boiling 
point,  which  he  marked  with  80". 
Such  contiivance,  however,  hav- 
ing been  found   inconvenient   for 
calculating  the  diflerent  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold,  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy, Reaumuk's  globes,   with 
their  tubes,  were  subsequently  alsa 
furnished  with  mercury  ;  and  are 
at  present  chiefly  employed  by  the 
French,  and  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many.— To  enable   the  reader   to 
form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  differ- 
ence subsisting  between  the  two 
instruments,    here  described,    we 
shall  subjoin  a  comparative  table  ot' 
their  scales. 

BELOW 
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BE  LOU' 

THE    POINT     OF 
HEAT. 

BOILING 

Fahr. 

Keaum. 

Fahr. 

Reaum. 

212 

80 

122 

40 

203 

76 

113 

36 

194 

72 

104 

32 

J  85 

68 

P5 

28 

17s 

64 

86 

24 

167 

60 

77 

20 

158 

56 

68 

16 

I4p 

52 

5() 

12 

140 

48 

50 

8 

131 

44 

41 

4 

BELOW 

THE  NATUFAL 

FREEZING 

POIKT. 

, 

Fahr. 

Reauin. 

Fahr. 

Rcaum. 

32 

0 

16 

7.11 

31 

0.44 

14 

8.— 

30 

0.S8 

12 

8.88 

28 

1.77 

10 

9-77 

26 

2.66 

8 

10.66 

24 

3.55 

6 

11.55 

23 

4  — 

5 

12.— 

22 

4.44 

4 

12.44 

20 

5.33 

2 

13.33 

18 

6.22 

0 

14.22 

From  this  comparative  \'iew,  it 
■will  appear  that  7iine  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  (between  the  {wint 
of  natural  freezing,  and  that  of 
boiling  heat),  are  equal  to  four  of 
Reaumur's  computation  : — hence 
the  scale  of  the  former  may  be  re- 
duced to  that  of  the  latter,  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  flegrees 
above  32  (because  32  must  be  sub- 
trafted  from  the  whole  number 
given)  by  4,  and  dividing  the  pro- 
tluft  by  Q. — On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  given  degrees  be  multiplied  by 
0,  nnd  the  prodii6t  divided  by  4, 
Rxaumur's  scale  may  be  reduced 
to  that  of  Fahrenheit. — Upon 
these  principles,  the  preceding 
tables  are  calculated,  with  two 
decimals  only  below  the  freezing 
point.    But,   if  any  intermediate 
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degrees  be  wanted,  the)'  may  be 
easily  ascertained,  by  a  similar 
aritlimetical  process. 

It  would  be  needless  to  describe 
the  various  thermometers  invented 
during  the  last  century;  because 
the  two  instruments  before  men- 
tioned have  received  almost  univer- 
sal sanAion ;  few  others  being  at  pre- 
sent employed,  either  by  artists  or 
men  of  science.  Hence  we  shall 
merely  obser\e,  that  De  L'Isle,  at 
Petersburgh,  contrived  a  new  ther- 
mometer, in  1733,  which  is  di- 
vided into  50". — Prof,  Christin, 
of  Lyons,  proposed  a  scale  of  100 
equal  parts  between  the  freezing 
atid  boiling  ^wints  :  this  division 
was  adopted  by  Prof.  Celsicts,  in 
Upsala,  whose  improved  scale, con- 
sisting of  100  exa6t  degrees,  is 
generally  used  in  Sweden. 

There  are  many  other  thermo- 
meters, among  which,  those  •  by 
DucREST  of  Geneva  J  bySTROH- 
meyer  and  Brander,  in  Germa- 
ny ;  by  Grubert  in  France  (who, 
together  with  the  three  preceding, 
contrived  the  Universal  Thermo- 
meter, which  contains  the  compa- 
rative scales  of  28  different  instru- 
ments); by  De  Luc;  IIenaldi- 
Ni;  Cavendish;  Konigsdorfer; 
Mudge;  the Bernoullis';  Fon- 
tana;  Achard;  Lichtenbebg; 
Lanokiani  ;  Saussurej  Cas- 
TELLi  ;   and  Luz. 

The  firh't  idea  for  construfling  a 
metallic  thermometer,  or  proi)erly, 
pyrometer,  was  furnished  by  Gra- 
ham, and  improved  upon  by  Mor- 
timer, Ingram,  Count  Loser, 
Fitzgerald,  Felter,  and  at 
length  brought  to  perfeftion  by 
Wedgewood.  I'hLs  ingenious  ma- 
nufafturer  (of  the  tincit  earthen- 
ware  from  basaltic  masses, or  terra- 
coltaj  has  rendered  an  essential  ser- 
vice to  society,  by  hit>  method  of 
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"lisciertaming  high  degrees  of  heat : 
for  this  purpose  he  employs  small 
cubes  of  dry  clay;  because  that 
species  of  earth  has  the  remarkable 
property  of  cohtra6ting  in  its  bulk, 
when  submitted  to  the  fire,  and 
not  again  expanding,  on  suddenly 
exposing  it  to  the  cold  air.  In  or- 
der to  ascertain  the  precise  degree 
of  heat  in  an  oven,  he  puts  one  of 
his  clay-cubes  into  it ;  and,  after 
having  acquired  the  temperature  of 
the  place,  he  immediately  plunges 
it  into  cold  water.  Now,  the  size  of 
the  cube  (that  was  exatitly  adjusted 
to  half  an  inch  square)  is  measured 
between  two  brass  rules,  the  sides 
of  which  are  somewhat  obliquely 
disposed,  so  as  to  form  an  irregular 
groove,  into  which  the  cube  may 
be  slidden.  In  proportion  as  the 
bulk  of  the  latter  has  been  contraft- 
ed  by  heat,  it  passes  down  deeper 
between  (he  scales,  on  which  the 
various  degrees  of  temperature  have 
been  previously  marked.  Thus, 
when  the  division  of  the  scale  com- 
mences from  the  point  of  red  heat 
visible  in  day-light,  and  the  whole 
range  be  divided  into  240  equal 
parts,  it  will  be  found  that  Swedish 
copper  melts  at  28  ;  gold  at  32  ; 
iron  at  from  130  to  150  degrees  : 
above  this  point,  the  cubes  could 
not  be  heated.  But,  if  one  of  these 
clay  squares  be  put  into  an  oven 
where  other  materials,  such  as 
bread,  earthen- ware,  &c.  are  to  be 
baked,  (hey  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed, for  regulating  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  heat. 

THIGH,  a  term  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  human  body,  which  is 
situated  between  the  pelvis,  or  ba- 
son, «nd  the  knee ;  thus  forming 
the  upper  portion  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity. The  principal  alfe6tions 
to  which  this  iunb  is  liable,  being 
Fbaciube,    Dislocation^,    and 
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sciatica,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  any  farther  discussion  oti 
these  heads  ;  as  they  have  been 
already  treated  of,  vol.  ii.  p.  331  j 
vol.  iii.  pp.  136,  and  488. 

THIRST,  is  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion, which  arises  from  a  deficiency 
of  saliva,  for  moistening  the  mouth, 
and  lubricating  the  throat. 

Thirst  is  generally  occasioned  by 
the  use  of  strong,  salted,  or  highly- 
seasoned  food  :  a  moderate  degree 
contributes  to  the  preservation  of 
health  ;  as  it  requires  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  drink,  to  promote  di- 
gestion ;  but,  if  it  become  exces- 
sive, it  is  in  most  cases  a  symptom 
of  fevers,  dropsies,  &c. 

The  most  eft'ettual  way  of  alle- 
viating thirst,  will  be  the  use  of  di- 
luted vegetable  acids;  or  the  chew- 
ing of  a  crust  of  bread  with  a  little 
water,  which  liquid  may  be  gradu- 
ally swallowed.  Where  this  un- 
pleasant sensation,  however,  is 
consequent  on  any  disease,  the  re- 
moval of  the  latter,  together  w  ith 
the  aid  of  diluent  liquors  adapted 
to  its  nature,  and  taken  in  small 
quantities,  will  also  prevent  the  re. 
turn  of  thirst.  In  other  cases, 
where  the  use  of  acids  or  profuse 
draughts  of  diluents,  might  be  pro- 
duiSlive  of  injury  to  the  constitu- 
tion, this  complaint  may  sometimes 
be  obviated,  by  chewing  the  root 
of  the  pellitory,  or  some  similar 
substance,  which  excites  and  in- 
creases the  tlow  of  saliva.  Lastly, 
as  thirst  is  often  the  concomitant 
of  excessive  Hungek,  and  may 
sometimes  occur  at  sea,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  expedients  pointed  out 
in  that  article,  will  generally  altbrd 
relief. 

THISTLE,  or  Carduus,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  comprising  38  sper 
cies ;  10  of  which  are  indigenous  : 
the  following  are  the  principal : 

1.  The 
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1.  The  marianus.  See  Milk- 
thistle. 

2.  The  lanceolatus,  or  Spear- 
THisTLR,  grows  OH  rubbisb,  and 
road-si<les,  where  it  flowers  in  the 
months  of  Jiily  ami  August. — Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  WiTHKRiNG,  this 
species  vegetates  on  ground  newly 
turned  up,  where  no  other  weed 
will  thrive:  under  the  shelter  it 
affords,  new  plants  will  speedily 
appear,  and  the  whole  become  fer- 
tihe.  Its  flowers,  like  those  of  the 
artichoke,  possess  the  property  of 
curdling  milk.  It  is  not  relished 
by  horses,  cows,  or  goats  j  and  is 
totally  refused  by  sheep  and  swine. 

3.  Tlie  acaulis,  or  Dwarf- 
thistle,  thrives  in  mountainous 
and  rocky,  dry  pastures ;  flower- 
ing in*  the  month  of  July.— This 
species  is  perennial,  and  should 
be  carefully  extirpated ;  as  it  is 
exceedingly  destru(5tive  to  the  her- 
bage growing  beneath  its  shade. 
It  is  wholly  reje6ted  by  cows. 

4.  The  BenediSfus,  or  Blessed 
Thistle,  is  an  annual  exotic,  cul- 
tivated in  gardens :  it  flowers  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  and 
produces  ripe  seeds  in  autumn. — • 
Its  leaves  possess  a  penetrating 
bitter  taste,  and  have  an  ungrate- 
ful flavour  which,  by  keeping  thera 
for  some  time,  is  mostly  dissi- 
pated. A  decodion  of  this  nause- 
ous plant  is  sometimes  used  to  ex- 
cite vonjiting;  and  likewise  a 
strong"  iufusion,  to  promote  the 
o{)eration  of  other  emetics.  Good 
effeds  have  occasionally  been  de- 
rived from  the  Blessed  Thistle,  in 
lf»ssof  appetite  ;  or  where  the  sto- 
mach was  impaired  by  irregularities. 
A  strong  infusion,  either  in  cold  or 
warm  water,  drunk  freely,  occa- 
sions a  copious  perspiration,  and 
promotes  tlie  secretious. 
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All  the  species  of  this  neglefted 
vegetable,  may  be  usefuljy  em- 
ployed for  various  purposes  :  thus, 
the  seed-crowns  of  the  thistle  af- 
ford both  a  valuable  material  for 
manufaduring  Paper,  and  a  kind 
of  strong  cloth  ;  the  ashes  obtained 
by  burning  the  whole  pJant,  are  of 
great  service  in  glass-houses ;  and 
the  young,  tender,  mealy  stalk* 
maybe  dressed,  and  eaten,  as  sub- 
stitutes  for  asparagiis. 

THISTLE,  the  Cotton,  Com- 
mon Argentine,  or  Woolly 
Onopordum,  Onopordon  Acan- 
thium,  L.  a  native  biennial,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  6  feet,  on  rub- 
bish, and  road-sides,  where  it  flow- 
ers in  July.  This  vegetable  is  re-* 
fused  by  cows,  horses,  and  sheep  : 
— its  expressed  juice,  was  among 
the  ancients  reputed  to  be  a  spe- 
cific in  cancerous  cases  : — the  re- 
ceptacles or  bases  of  the  flower- 
cups,  together  with  the  stems,  may 
be  boiled  and  eaten  like  nrlichokes. 
—The  woolly  substance  enveloping 
the  seed,  is  equally  useful  in  the 
raanufadure  of  cloth  and  Paper, 
(see  vol.  iii.  p.  335). — ^The  seeds 
of  this  remarkable  plant  also  pro- 
mise great  advantages  to  the  indus- 
trious husbandman  :  we  learn  from 
DuRANDE,  a  French  writer,  in  the 
Bibliolheque  Physico-econnmique, 
vol.  ii.  p.  122,  that  he  collected  a 
number  of  the  seed-crowns,  weigh- 
ing 22  lbs. }  from  which  he  obtain- 
ed 12  lbs.  weight  of  seed  ;  and,  on 
expression,  3  lbs.  of  excellent  lamp- 
oil,  greatly  superior  to  that  of  lin- 
seed, and  equal  to  olive-oil. 

Thistle,  the  Sow.  See  Sow- 
Thistle. 

THORN-APPLE.theCoMMON, 
or  Datura  Stramonium,  L.  origi- 
nally a  native  of  America,  but  now 
indigenous  in  some  parts  of  Bri- 
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tain,  where  it  grows  among  rub- 
bish, and  on  dunghills  ;  flowecing 
in  the  month  of  July. 

The  seeds  of  this  vegetable  have 
always  been  classed  among  the 
violent  narcotic  poisons  :  though, 
according  to  Barpn  Stokck,  and 
other  German  physicians,  the  in- 
spissated juice  of  its  leaves  has, 
on  the  Continent,  been  success- 
fully employed  in  maniacal  cases  : 
the  dose  is  from  one  to  ten  grains, 
or  upwards,  to  be  taken  in  24 
hours. — It  may  likewise  be  ad- 
ministered internally,  both  in  con- 
vulsive aud  epileptic  affedions. 
Dr.  Withering  observes,  that 
an  ointment  prepared  from  the 
leaves,  affords  relief  in  external  in- 
flammations, and  especially  in  the 
piles. — Either  the  seeds  or  leaves, 
if  swallowed  by  accident,  occa- 
sion delirium,  tremor,  swelling, 
itching.  Insupportable  thirst,  palsy, 
and  death :  they  likewise  tend  to 
inflame  the  skin.  The  most  effec- 
tual antidotes  will  'be,  speedy  eme- 
tics, followed  by  copious  draughts 
of  olive-oil  and  vinegar,  aided  by 
soap-clysters. — ^I'hc  thorn-apple  is, 
nevertheless,  eaten  by  cows,  goats, 
and  sheep  :  but  refused  by  liorses. 
Lastly,  the  odour  of  this  plant  is 
exceedingly  hurtful  to  mankind ; 
and,  if  bees  happen  to  settle  on  its 
flowers,  they  die  from  the  narcotic 
exhalations. 

THORNBACK,  or  Raja  da- 
vata,  L.  a  voracious  fish,  frequent- 
ing the  sandy  shores  of  Britain,  and 
sometimes  weighing  a  stone  and 
upwards.  The  upper  surface  of 
its  body  is  of  a  pale  jish-colour,  in- 
termixed with  black  streaks  ;  its 
skin  is  rough,  and  has  small  tuber- 
cles, resembling  shagreen :  there 
are  rows  of  strong  sharp  spines  dis- 
posed along  its  back  and  tail. 
Thornbacks   chiefly  subsist  on 
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herrings,  flat-fish,  and  .sand-eels, 
though  they  occasionally  devour 
crabs,  and  other  shell-fish.  Their 
spawning  season  is  in  June  ;  but 
their  young  are  produced  in  tlie 
month;?  of  July  and  August :  the 
latter  (as  well  as  those  of  the 
Skate)  are  called  maids,  till  they 
arrive  at  an  age  sufficient  for  breed- 
ing. 

Thesrt  fish  begin  to  acquire  a 
proper  flavour  in  November,  and 
continue  in  perfed^ion  longer  than 
the  skate  j — the  young  of  both  spe- 
ci<^s  are,  at  all  seasons,  esteemed 
wholesomte  food. 

THRASHING,  or  Threshing, 
in  rural  economy,  is  the  operation, 
by  which  grain  is  separated  from 
the  straw. 

Thrashing  is  performed  by  dif- 
ferent methods,  in  various  parts  of 
the  globe :  thus,  in  the  eastern 
climates,  coiTi  is  trodden  out  by 
oxen,  cows,  horses,  mules,  and 
even  by  asses :  while  in  Europe, 
theriail  is  gentTally  employed.  This 
implement  Is  certainly  preferable 
to  the  feet  of  animals j  as  it  is  not 
only  more  expeditious,  but  the  la^ 
hour  is  executed  in  a  much  cleaiier 
mode  than  can  be  effeded  by  the 
latter.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
advant.iges,  thrashing  with  the 
flail,  is  liable  to  niany  objetlLons  i 
being  too  laborioua,  even  fpr  per- 
sons of  considerable  strength :  and, 
as  they  are  often  paid  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  corn  thrashed, 
such  work  is  seldom  accomplished 
in  a  perfeft  manner;  so  that  nu- 
merous grains  generally  remain  In 
the  straw.  To  remedy  these  in- 
conveniencies,  machines  of  various 
construdion,  have  been  invented  ; 
and,  as  some  of  these  contrivances 
promise  to  be  of  great  advantage 
to  agriculturists,  we  shall  give  aa 
account  of  the  most  valuable. 
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Thefirst  tbrashin^machincwhich 
has  come  to  our  knowledge,  is 
that  manufa(5lured,  in  l732,byMr. 
MichaelMenzies  of  Edinburgh : 
it  consisted,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  of  numerous  in- 
struments, resembling  flails,  which 
were  attached  to  a  moveable  beam, 
and  inclined  to  the  latter  m  an  an- 
gle of  10  degrees.  On  each  side  of 
such  beam,  were  placed  fkxns,  or 
benches,  on  which  the  shea\'es  were 
spread  ;  the  flails  being  moved 
forward  and  backward  on  these 
benches  by  a  crank,  that  was  fixed 
to  the  end  of  an  axle,  revolving 
about  30  times  in  a  minute. 

Tlie  second  machine  was  in- 
ventetl,  in  1753,  by  Mr.  Michael 
Sterling,  of  Dunblaine,  Perth- 
shire :  his  first  models  were  veiy 
imperfeft  ;  but,  after  repeated  alte- 
rations, he  completed  it  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  in  1758  ;  and  it  now 
consists  of  an  outer,  or  water- 
wheel,  having  an  inner  wheel, 
furnished  with  48  cogs,  and  turn- 
ing on  the  same  axle.  With  this 
cog-wheel  is  connefteAl  a  vertical 
trundle,  or  pinion,  with  7  notches; 
and  the  axle  of  which  passes  through 
a  floor  above  the  wheel ;  its  upper 
pivot  being  secured  in  a  beam  6 
inches  above  the  floor.  At  the 
height  of  3  feet  3  inches  from  the 
latter,  2  straight  pieces  of  sijuared 
wood  (each  being  4  feet  in  length) 
arc  inserted  through  the  axle  of 
the  pinion,  at  right  angles,  so  as 
to  form  4  arms,  that  are  moved 
round  horizontally.  To  the  ends 
of  these  arms  are  affixed  4  iron 
plates,  each  20  inches  in  length, 
and  8  inches  in  breadth  at  the 
extremity  nearest  to  the  arm", 
but  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  op- 
posite end. 

The  horizontal  fly,  here  de- 
scribed, constitutes  four  thrashtrs, 
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and  is  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical 
•wooden  box,  that  is  3^  feet  high, 
and  8  feet  in  diameter :  on  the  top 
of  this  box  is  an  opening  8  inches 
in  width,  extending  a  foot  and  a 
half  from  tlie  circumference  to  its 
centre,  and  through  which  the 
sheaves  of  corn  descend ;  the  lat- 
ter being  previously  opened,  and 
laid  separately  on  a  board  provided 
with  two  ledges,  graduallydeclining 
towards  such  port,  or  opening. — ' 
Within  the  cylindrical  box,  there 
is  an  inclined  plane,  along  which 
the  straw  and  grain  fall  into  a 
wire  riddle  two  feet  square,  that 
is  placed  immediately  beivath  a 
hole  of  a  similar  size : — the  rid- 
dle is  jerked  at  each  revolution 
of  the  spindle,  by  means  of  a  knob 
fixed  on  its  side ;  and  is  thrust 
backward  by  a  small  spring  that 
presses  it  in  a  contrary  dire6tion. 
Thus,  the  short  straw,  together 
with  the  grain  and  chaff,  that  pass 
through  the  wide  riddle,  fall  in- 
stantly into  an  oblong,  straight  rid- 
dle, one  end  of  which  is  raised,  and 
the  other  depressed,  by  a  similar 
contrivance.  And,  as  the  riddle  last- 
mentioned  is  not  provided  with  a 
ledge  at  the  lower  end,  the  long 
chaffs,  which  cannot  pass  through, 
drops  thence  to  the  ground,  while 
the  grain  and  smaller  chatF  descend 
into  a  pair  of  common  Lam-fan. 
7it'rs,  and  are  thus  separated  with 
great  exaftness.  These  fanners  are 
nioved  by  means  of  a  rope,  that 
nms  in  a  shallow  groove  cut  on 
the  circumference  of  die  cog-wheel. 
In  t!,e  mean  time,  the  straw  col- 
leded  in  the  lower  part  of  the  box 
over  the  wide  riddle,  and  through 
an  opening  2^  feet  square,  is  drawn 
down  to  the  ground  with  a  rake, 
by  the  persons  employed  to  form  it 
into  trusses. 

In    1772,     another    tbrashing- 
xnachi&e 
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tnachlne  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Alderton,  of  Alnwick,  and  Mr. 
Smart,  of  Wark,  Northumberland. 
The  operation  was  performed  by 
rubbing ;  the  sheaves  being  car- 
ried round  between  an  indented 
drum  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  nu- 
merous indented  rollers,  that  were 
arranged  round,  and  attached  to, 
this  drum  by  means  of  springs  ; 
so  that,  during  the  revolution  of  the 
machinery,  the  corn  was  separated 
from  the  straw,  by  constant  fridion 
against  the  flufings  of  the  drum. 
But  this  contrivance  was  soon  dis- 
used J  as  many  grains  were  thus 
crushed  between  the  rollers. 

The  next  invention,  is  that  of 
Mr.  Andrew  Meikle,  in  1/85, 
who  obtained  a  patent,  which  is 
now  expired  :  we  have  therefore 
given  a  plate,  representing  in  Fig. 
1,  the  plan  of  elevation  j  in  Fig:  1, 
tlie  ground  planj  and  in  Fig.  3,  the 
essential  parts  of  the  machinery, 
so  as  to  convey  a  tolerably  accurate 
idea  of  his  principle. 

Description  of  Mr.  Andrew  Mei- 
kle'5  Improved  Thrashing  Ma- 
chiiie. 

A,  (Fig.  1,  and  2),  is  a  large 
horizontal  spur-wheel,  which  has 
2/6  cogs,  and  moves  the  pinion  B, 
Iiaving  14  teeth.  The  latter  im- 
parts motion  to  a  crown-wheel,  C, 
that  is  provided  with  84  cogs,  and 
moves  a  second  pinion,  D,  which 
is  furnished  with  \6  teeth.  This 
pinion,  D,  turns  the  driim  H,  I,  K,  L, 
(Fig.  I,  2,  and  3),  being  a  hollow 
cylinder,  3|  feet  in  diameter,  and 
jplaced  horizontally  :  on  its  ontslde 
are  fixed,  by  rneans  of  screw-bolts, 
four  scutchers,  or  pieces  of  wood, 
Cne  side  of  which  is  faced  with  a 
thin  iron  plate  j  and  which  are 
disposed  at  an  equal  distance  from 
each  other,  and  at  right  angles  to 
tJife  axis  of  the  drum. 

*:o.  XJV, — vol.,  IV, 
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V,  ('Pig.  2,  and  3),  is  an  inclined 
board,  on  which  the  sheaves  are 
spread,  and  whence  they  are  in- 
troduced between  two  fluted  cast- 
iron  rollers,  G,  G,  fFig.  3),  that 
are  3|-  inches  in  diameter,  and  re- 
volve about  35  times  in  one  minutel 
These  rollers,  being  only  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  scutchers 
or  leaves  of  the  drum  H,  I,  K,  L, 
(Fig.  1,  and  2),  serve  to  keep  the 
sheaves  steady,  while  the  scutchers 
a,  I,  c,  d,  (Fig.  2,  and  3),  move 
with  uncommon  velocity,  and  thus 
separate  the  grain  from  the  straw, 
while  both  are  thrown  on  the  con- 
cave rack  M,  (Fig.  1),  which  lies 
horizlontaliy  with  slender  parallel 
ribs  J  so  that  the  corn  may  pass 
through  them,  into  the  subjacent 
hopper  N,  (Fig.  1,  and  3). 

O,  (Fig.  3),  is  a  riddle  or  harp, 
through  which  the  corn  drops  into 
a  pair  of  fanners,  ?,  (Fig.  1,  and 
3),  and  from  these  it  is  generally 
obtained  in  a  state  fit  for  the  market. 

Q,  R,  T,  S,  is  a  rake,  consisting 
of  four  leaves,  or  thin  pieces  of 
wood  :  at  the  extremity  of  each  is 
placed  a  row  of  teeth  e,  f,  g,  k, 
that  are  five  inches  long.  This 
rake  moves  in  the  concave  rack 
M,  (Fig.  2),  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion ;  while  the  teeth  catch  the 
straw,  that  had  been  thrown  by 
the  scutchers  c,  b,  c,  d,  into  th© 
rack,  and  remove  it  to  the  contigu- 
ous place,  V. 

W,  (Fig.  1),  represents  the 
horse's  course,  which  is  27  feet  in 
diameter. 

X,  (Fig. \,  and  2),  id  the  pillar 
for  supporting  the  beams,  on 
which  the  axle  of  the  spur-wheel 
is  fixed. 

Y,y,  Y,  (Rg.l),  and  Y,Y, 
(Fig.  2),  shew  the  spindles,  the 
design  of  which  is  to  move  the  two 
fluted  rollers,  the  rake,  and  the 
fenne^r*. 

f.  ^>  (Fig. 
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Z,  (Fig.  1  )>  is  a  wooden  corer- 
ing  at  a  small  distance  above  the 
drum,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  sheaves  close  to  the  scutchers. 

Mr.  Meikle's  thrashiug-mar 
chine  may  be  worked  with  equal 
effeSt  by  horses,  by  water,  or  by 
the  wind.  If  the  first  of  tliese  me- 
chanical powers  be  employed,  the 
•whole,  we  understand,  costs  about 
70 1.}  in  the  second  case,  it  amounts 
to  about  80I,,  on  account  of  the 
additional  expence  of  the  water- 
wheel;  and,  if  the  thrashing-ma- 
chine is  to  be  turned  by  the  wind. 
It  cannot  be  ereded  for  a  less  sum 
than  from  200I.  to  3001.  sterling. 
Although  such  disbmseraent  be,  at 
first,  very  considerable,  yet  nume- 
rous machines  on  this  principle 
have  lately  been  creded  in  Scot- 
land ;  because  they  are  eventually 
cheap,  by  saving  the  labour  of  men, 
and  the  keeping  of  hoises. 

Six  persons  are  required  to 
attend  the  thrashing-mill;  and, 
though  a  similar  number  be  em- 
ployed witli  tlie  flail,  and  for  clear- 
ing an  equal  quantity  of  corn  from 


cbaff,  yetby  tlie  former  mettoJ* 
the  work  is  more  cleanly,  and  ex* 
peditiously,  performed. 

The  advantages  that  may  ber- 
derived  from  Mr.  Meikle's  inge- 
nious contrivance,  are  too  obvious 
to  require  an  enumeration :  we 
shall  therefore  only  observe,  that 
the  drum  makes  300  revolutions  ia 
one  minute,  and  the  four  scutcher* 
give  12(X)  strokes  in  the  same  space 
of  time  :  consequently,  much  work 
'teust  be  executed  from  such  velo- 
city; and,  if  tlic  horses  walk  at 
the  rate  of  2f  miles  every  hour, 
from  3  to  6  bolls  (or  from  12  to  24 
Eutjlish  bushels)  will  be  tlirashed 
every  hour.  Thus,  the  grain  is 
not  only  separated  in  a  more  per- 
frft  manner  than  is  praiSticable  by 
the  flail,  but  a  saving  of  30  or  4a 
per  cent,  is  also  obtained  in  the  ex- 
pence  of  thrashing. 

Anotlier  machine  was  invented, 
a  few  years  since,  by  Mr.  James 
Wardrop,  of  Ampthill,  Virginia; 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  cora 
from  straw;  and  of  which  we  hav« 
procured  tlic  following  Cut : 
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Description  of  Air.  James  Ward- 
KOP's  Thrashing  Machine,  with 
Elastic  Flails. 

A,  the  floor,  over  which  the  flails 
are  fixed. 

B,  represents  that  part  of  the 
floor,  on  which  the  sheaves  are 
laid  :  it  is  made  of  wicker-work, 
through  which  the  grain  falls,  and 
is  conveyed  to  the  fan  or  screen 
below;  the  pivot  of  the  fan  is  de- 
lineated at  P,  and  is  turned  by  a 
band  from  the  wheel  or  wallower, 
D. 

C,  C,  C,  is  a  thin  board  raised 
round  the  floor,  to  prevent  the 
•wheat  from  being  scattered;  and 
which  is  made  shelving  outwards, 
that  the  straw  may  be  raked  off 
iTKire  easily. 

D,  the  wheel  orwallower. 

E,  crank-handle  for  turning  the 
tvheel. 

F,  F,  F,  are  the  flails. 

G,  G,  G,  levers  or  arms,  to  which 
fiails  are  attached  by  mearfs  of 
ropes. 

H,  H,  H,  are  teeth  or  catches  for 
raising  tlie  arms. 

I,  the  post,  OB  which  the  wal- 
lower  D,  is  fixed. 

K,  K,  the  beam  on  which  the 
levers  rest;  being  fixed  by  an  iron 
rod  passing  through  them,  and  in- 
iserted  into  this  beam. 

Lj  L,  a  check-beam,  to  prevent 
the  end  of  the  arms  from  rising. 

M,  a  beam,  into  which  the  ends 
of  the  flails  are  mortised. 

N,  N,  N,  are  fly-ends,  weighted 
with  lead,  but  which  are  not  ne- 
*essary  in  a  machine  that  is  set  in 
inotion  by  horses. 

To  render  the  operation  of  the 
inachinery  somewhat  more  evident, 
■we  have  annexed  another,  though 
only  4)artial,  view  of  it,  together 
ivitb  a  few  additional  explanation». 
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This  figure  represents  the  arms 
G,  G,  G,  working  in  the  keeps, 
O,  O,  O,  and  also  the  manner  ia 
which  those  parts  are  connected. 

The  model  from  which  these  de- 
lineations have  been  made,  was  de- 
signed to  be  worked  by  two  men : 
it  was  constmfted  on  the  scale  of' 
a  twelve-foot  flail,  having  a  spring 
that  required  a  power  of  20 lbs.  ta 
raise  it  three  feet  high  at  the  point. 
The  teeth  or  catches  are  mortised 
into  the  shaft  of  the  wallow-er,  and 
placed  round  its  circumference ;  soi 
as  to  form  an  angle  of  30  degrees. 
These  teeth  catch  the  arms  G,  G,  G, 
that  raise  the  flails,  alternately: 
thus,  the  whole  power,  namely, 
20lbs.,  a6ls  upon  three  of  the  flails, 
when  they  are  about  to  strike^ 
three  others  are  two-thirds  raised; 
tlinree  more  are  elevated  one- 
third;  and  the  remaining  three 
flails  are  at  rest;  so  that  thfe 
whole  weight  to  be  overcome^ 
amounts  to  120lbs.' 

Mr.  Wardrop  direfts  the  arma 
to  be  arranged  in  such  manner,  that 
a  Kne  drawn  perpendicularly  frorai 
tlieir  lifting  extremity,  would  ex- 
tend to  the  middle  of  the  flail:  the 
ropes  must  be  fixed  soniewhat 
nearer  towards  the  end,  that  a  pro- 
per tangent  may  be  obtained.  Far- 
ther, the  extremities  of  the  lift- 
ers, and  the  teeth  in  the  wallowef, 
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should  be  rounded  o(T,  so  as  to  form 
a  tangeut  with  each  other.  The 
ropes  ought  also  to  be  fixed  to  the 
flails  with  a  hook  and  eye,  in  order 
to  be  removed,  when  not  at  work ; 
for,  some  of  the  flails  being  conti- 
nually in  a  lifting  state,  their  elasti- 
c'lty  would  otherwise  be  impaired. 
Lastly,  such  flails  acquire  greater 
power,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  their  length,  and  the  height  to 
which  they  are  raised :  they  ope- 
rate with  effect  at  one-tliird  of  their 
length  j  and  consequently  a  flail, 
that  is  24  feet  long,  will  a6t  with 
force  about  8  feet  on  the  floor  ;  a 
size  which  is  recommended  by  the 
inventor,  for  thrasliing-machines 
worked  by  horses. 

In  Mr.  BoYs's  General  View  ef 
the  Agriculture  vf  the  County  vf 
Kent  (8vo.  4s.  Nicol),  we  meet 
vith  an  account  of  a  thrashing- 
machine  erected  in  a  barn  on  his 
farm  : — as  our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  describe  its  mechanism, 
we  shall  only  remark,  that  it  re- 
quires four  horses,  eight  men,  and 
four  boys,  to  remove  the  corn  from 
a  distant  part  of  the  barn  ;  to  feed 
the  mill  j  attend  the  winnowing- 
fan  ;  and  stack  the  straw.  Thus, 
if  tlie  corn  yield  abundantly,  the 
machine  will  thrash  out  three  quar- 
ters of  wheats  yb7/r  of  barley,  or 
Jive  of  oats,  tvitKin  oue  hour,  in  a 
cleaner  manner  than  can  be  efleA- 
ed  by  the  usual  modej  so  that 
nearly  one-half  oi  the  expence  will 
be  saved. 

The  latest  thrashing-machine, 
W'hich  has  come  to  our  knowledge, 
is  that  iitvented  by  Mr.  John  Pal- 
me?, of  Maxstock,  Warwickshire; 
for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  io 
1799.  Not  having  been  able  to 
procure  a  specification  of  hia  pri- 
vilege, we  can  only  state  that  the 
^schine  may  be  worliec!;  eiiiicr 
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by  one  or  by  two  horses,  as  cir-* 
cumstances  may  direft ;  but  a  larger 
number  will,  according  to  the  pa- 
tentee's assertion,  never  be  re- 
quired :  it  may  also  be  set  in  motion 
by  any  other  equivalent  power.  By 
this  contrivance,  24  sheaves  of 
wheat  or  otl.er  grain,  each  being 
one  yard  in  circumference,  nwy  be 
tlirashed  out  in  five  minutes ;  the 
straw  and  grain  are  completely  se- 
parated, and  the  former  will  be 
less  injured  than  if  the  operation 
•were  performed  with  a  flail.  Far- 
ther, no  additional  building  is  re- 
quired for  the  management  of  the 
machine,  which  may  be  erefted  iii 
any  barn  of  an  ordiriary  size,  and 
can  be  removed  to  different  barns^ 
at  a  xtvy  trifling  expence. 

IVIany  objeftions  have  been  start- 
ed against  tlie  introdu6tion  of  thrash- 
ing machines  into  rural  economy  j 
and  it  has  been  particu^arly  urged, 
that  the  labour  and  earnings  of  ih« 
}X)or  must  necessarily  decrease,  and 
a  great  redundance  of  straw  will 
be  occasionally  produced.  Such 
inconveniences,  however,  may  be 
easily  obviated  :  for,  exclusively  of 
the  grain  thus  secured  and  saved 
from  the  depredations  of  dishonest 
workmen,  the  latter  will  never  be 
without  employment  in  a  countr)-, 
where  ex.tensive  trafts  of  ground 
lie  uncultivated,  and  the  popula- 
tion of  which,  together  with  the 
numerous  persons  devoted  to  ma- 
nufa6tures  and  navigation,  as  well- 
as  the  importation  of  corn,  by  whieb- 
tlie  national  treasury  is  gradually 
exhausted— all  these  circumstances 
impose  the  absolute  necessity  of 
cultivating  every  acre  of  waste 
land.  Farther,  by  adopting  such 
macliine3,tlic  grain-is  not  onlymorc 
speedily  separated,  but  it  may  also, 
in  damp  seasons,  be  thrashed  oq%, 
clean  i  zti  obje*^  which  £0nld  not 
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be  accomplished  by  the  flail :  and, 
if  any  smut-balls  occur  in  the  ears, 
they  will  not  be  broken,  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  them  be 
dispersed  in  winnowhig.  I^astly, 
a  larger  quantity  of  chaff  is  thus 
obtained  ;  and,  though  too  great  a 
stock  of  straw  may  be  produced, 
for  immediate  consumption,  yet  if 
such  article  be  closely  and  carefully 
stacked,  it  will  not  be  easily  in- 
jured by  keepizig. 

THREAD,  a  slender  twist 
manufadured  by  combining  the 
fibres  of  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  silk; 
or  other  vegetable  oi*  animal  sub- 
stances J  the  primary  operation  of 
which  is  called  SnxNiNG. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  this 
article,  such  as  silk,  linen,  and 
cotton  thread  :  the  most  extensive 
manufaAory  for  the  last  mentioned 
sort,  in  this  country,  is  established 
at  Paisley,  near  Glasgow  j  which, 
however,  is  inadequate  to  supply 
the  market. — Hence,  considerable 
quantities  of  this  commodity  are 
annually  imported,  and  are  subjeft 
to  various  duties.  Thus,  Bruges 
thread  pays  the  sum  of  lOs.  10|d. 
per  doz.  lbs. ;  Cross-how  thread, 
i6s.  lid.  per  100 lbs.  ;  Outnal 
thread,  19s.  5|d,  per  12 lbs.  j  Pack 
thread,  14s,  6|d.  for  every  lOOlbs.j 
lister's  thread,  3s.  per  lb.  j  and 
IVhited-hroicm  thread,  ips.Sfd.  per 
12lbs.— By  the  7  and  8  Will. III. 
C  39,  any  kind  of  linen-thread, 
yarn,  &c.  may  be  imported  from 
Ireland,  free  of  duty  j  provided  the 
master  of  the  vessel  produce  cer- 
tificates, of  tlie  marks,  numbers, 
ice.  of  the  packages  from  the  ship- 
ping-port, together  with  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  exported  them, 
gnd  also  of  the  consignees  ;  at  the 
same  timedeclaring  upon  oath,  that 
;^uch  goods  were  a6lually  shipped. 

:iHIlIFr,or  Statkef  L.  a  genus 
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of  plants  comprising  22  species,  3 
of  which  are  indigenous  :  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal : 

1.  The  Lhno7iium.     See  L.^.- 

VENDER-THRIFT. 

2.  The  Armeria,  Commok 
Thrift;  Sea-gilliflower  ;  or 
Sea-cushion,  which  is  perennial; 
grows  in  meadows,  and  on  rocks 
near  the  sea-coast;  where  itflowera 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
When  in  full  blossom,  it  presents  a 
beautiful  sight  in  pasture-grounds  j 
on  which  account,  it  is  likewise  of- 
ten planted  in  gardens,  as  an  edg- 
ing for  borders. 

The  Sea-gilliflower  forming 
whole  swards,  or  tnfts  of  grassy, 
solid,  and  smooth  leaves,  its  cul- 
ture is  much  recommended  in  loose 
sands,  which  are  thus  speedily  con- 
solidated :  the  naked  stalk,  in  ge- 
neral, attains  only  the  height  of  6 
inches. — The  plant  is  eaten  by 
horses  and  goats,  but  refused  by 
sheep. 

THRIPS,  a  genus  of  insea* 
comprising  1 1  species,  that  are  va- 
riously named,  according  to the  trees 
which  they  infest.  These  vermin 
aie  extremely  minute;  having  a 
small  slender  body,  and  a  rostrum, 
or  beak,  which  is  scarcely  percep- 
tible to  tlie  naked  eye :  lliey  are 
very  pernicious  to  fruit-trees,  at- 
tacking both  the  leaves  and  fruit ; 
but  may  be  extirpated  by  resorting 
to  the  method  already  pointed  out, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  21,  and  22. 

THROAT,  or  the  cavity  behind 
the  tongue  and  the  curtain  of  the 
palate  :  the  soft  parts,  of  which  it  Is 
composed,  are  the  common  integu- 
ments and  the  muciparous  glands. 
The  principal  use  of  these  parts  be- 
ing destined  to  support  and  facili- 
tate swallowing,  breathing,  speech, 
and  hearing,  it  is  obvious  that  all 
local  aifeftloqs,  b/  which  the  ex^ 
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crcise  of  these  funftions  may  be 
impeded,  require  serious  attention. 
But,  as  most  of  the  diseases  to 
•which  they  are  liable,  have  already 
been  discussed,  we  refer  to  their 
respeftive  heads :  tlius,  for  inflam- 
mations in  the  throat,  the  reader 
will  consult  the  articles  Quinsy; 
Swallowing,  and  Tonsils. 

Throat -WORT.      See    Giant 
Bell-flower. 

THROSTLE,  or  Thrush,  Tur- 
dus  musicus,  L.  a  well-known  Bri- 
tish bird,  which,  in  its  melodious 
notes,  is  excelled  only  by  the  night- 
ingale. Its  head,  back,  and  lesser 
coverts  of  tlie  wings,  are  of  a  deep 
olive-brown  j  and  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  latter  is  yellow.  The 
cheeks  and  throat  are  mottled  with 
brown  and  white  ;  the  belly  and 
breast  are  of  a  pale-yellow  colour, 
with  large  black  spots. 

ITirostles  build  their  nests  in 
some  low  bush  or  thicket :  exter- 
nally, they  are  composed  of  earth, 
moss,  and  straw,  but  the  inside  is 
curiously  plastered  with  clay.  Here 
the  female  deposits  5  or  6  pale- 
bluish  green  eggs,  marked  with 
dusky  spots.  The  Throstle  is  by 
some  believed  to  be  the  finest  sing- 
ing bird  in  Britain,  on  account  of 
the  sweetness,  variety,  and  conti- 
nuance of  its  melody.  From  the 
top  of  high  trees,  it  exercises  its 
harmonious  voice,  and  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  amuses  us 
with  its  song. 

THRUSH,  a  disorder  incident  to 
infants,  and  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal  symptoms  :  Small 
whitish  or  grey  pustules  appear 
on  the  fauces,  extending  over  the 
surface  of  the  tongue,  and  adjacent 
parts  J  the  former  is  swoln,  and 
the  whole  assumes  a  purplish  co- 
lour: sometimes  the  pimples  are 
scattered,  and  distinft,  but  gene- 
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rally  confluent,  adhering  closely 
to  the  membranes  :  if  rubbed  off, 
they  speedily  grow  again,  and  re- 
main for  an  indefinite  period. 

This  disease  is  not  confined  to 
the  mouth  and  throat,  but  in  some 
instances  extends  to  the  gullet, 
stomach,  and  alimentary  canal  j 
quantities  of  aphthous  pustules  hav- 
ing been  vomited  up,  and  also  void- 
ed by  stool  :  in  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  patient  is  commonly  at- 
tacked with  fever  and  anxiety,  hic- 
cough, and  hoarseness, 

I'he  principal  cause  of  this  ma- 
lady is  a  weak  digestion,  by  which 
the  milk  becomes  coagulated,  and 
unfit  for  aliment ;  though  it  is  fre- 
quently induced  by  cold  and  mois-  , 
turc.  The  thrush  Ukewise  occurs 
in  the  course  of  other  disorders,  or, 
in  consequence  of  certain  active 
medicines;  but,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  cannot  be  consider- 
ed as  a .  primary  affedtion,  and 
mostly  disappears,  when  the  pa- 
tient is  in  a  convalescent  state,— 
The  following  conditions  prognos- 
ticate a  favourable  event :  namely, 
when  there  is  neither  fever  nor 
looseness  ;  the  deglutition  is  easy  j 
the  appetite  returned;  and  when 
the  pustules  are  of  a  white  colour. 

Cure: — If  the  thrush  be  of  a 
mild  nature,  it  will  in  general  be 
sufl5cient  to  administer  the  follow- 
ing powder  to  the  nurse  :  Take  of 
calcined  magnesia,  1  oz, ;  orange- 
peel,  sweet-fennel,  and  white  su- 
gar, finely  pulverized,  of  each  2 
drams;  mix  the  whole,' of  which  a 
tea-spoonfnl  may  be  taken  in  wa- 
ter, twice  or  three  times  a-day  :— ^ 
in  obstinate  cases,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  give  the  child  about  a  third 
or  fourth  part  of  the  quantity  pr^ 
scribed  for  the  nurse.  During  this 
treatment,  the  fullowing  composi- 
tion should  be  applied,  with  a  view 


to  cleaijse  the  mouth  :  1  dram  of 
pulverized  borax,  with  1  oz.  of  ho- 
ney of  roses.  Where  costiveness 
prevails,  it  will  be  preferable  to  re- 
gulate the  bowels  bymild  emollient 
clysters,  repeatedly  injected,  until 
the  desired  efFe6t  be  produced  :  for, 
if  the  pustules  should  spread  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  laxatives  taten  by  the  mouth, 
are  apt  to  increase  the  irritation, 
and  to  occasion  copious  stools, 
tinged  with  blood. 

Where  the  nipple  of  the  nurse  is 
affected  with  the  thrush,  the  fol- 
lowing solution  may  be  applied 
with  advantage  ;  namely,  2  scru- 
ples of  borax  dissolved  in  1  oz.  of 
elder-flower  water,  or  tea,  adding 
half  an  ounce  of  honey  of  roses  : 
the  nipples  should  be  anointed  with 
sweet-oil,  before  the  infant  is 
placed  to  the  breast  j  in  order  to 
prevent  immediate  contaft. 

As,  in  some  cases,  the  thrush  is 
situated  considerably  deeper  than 
the  throat,  and  even  within  the 
stomach,  great  benefit  may  then 
be  derived  from  a  deco6tion  of  car- 
rots in  water  ;  or  1  ounce  of  lin- 
seed with  1  pint  of  water,  boiled  to 
the  consistence  of  a  tliick  muci- 
lage, and  mixed  with  2  oz.  of  ho- 
ney :  a  table-spoonful  of  the  latter 
preparation  may  be  given  occa- 
sionally. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  trouble- 
some complaint,  infants  ought  to 
enjoy  a  pure  air  ;  while  the  ut- 
most attention  should  be  bestowed 
on  the  cleanliness  of  both  child 
and  nurse,  by  dally  bathing  and 
■washing  with  tepid  water  ;  which 
practices  remarkably  promote  in- 
sensible perspiration.  Farther,  the 
mouth  of  infants  should  be  fre- 
quently washed,  especially  after 
(drawing  the  maternal  milk,  and 
4uiing  the  progress  of  dentition : 
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nor  should  their  bowels  be  neglect- 
ed; and,  when  obstructed,  they 
must  be  attentively  relieved  by  the 
use  of  manna,  tamarinds,  and  other 
mild  aperients. 

Thrush,  in  Horses.  SeeFRusar, 

THUNDER,  a  loud  noise  occa- 
sioned by  the  explosion  of  a  flash 
of  lightning,  that  is  re-echoed  from 
the  inequalities  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  frequently  forms 
a  continued  rolling  or  rambling 
sound. 

Various  tlieories  have  been  pro- 
posed by  naturalists,  to  account  for 
this'grand  and  awful  phenomenon  ; 
but,  like  that  of  lightning,  it  is 
now  generally  understood  to  arise 
from  eleBricity. 

Thunder  is  frequently  produc- 
tive of  beneficial  efFefts  on  animal 
and  vegetable  nature;  as  its  vio- 
lent concussions  contribute  to  dis- 
perse the  noxious  vapours  colledled 
in  the  atmosphere,  during  sultry 
and  dry  summers  :  it  may  also  be 
regarded  as  a  prognostic  of  the 
weather.  Bradley  remarks,  that 
frequent  thunder,  without  light- 
ning, is  generally  followed  by  tem- 
pestuous winds  3  but,  in  the  con- 
trary case,  it  preditts  copious  and 
sudden  showers. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  fatal  ac- 
cidents, during  violent  thunder- 
storms, the  erection  of  Conduc-  . 
TORS  has  been  strongly  recom- 
mended,—For  the  same  purpose, 
the  electrical  Kite,  described  un- 
der that^head,  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed ;  but  it  requires  to  be  ma- 
naged with  great  precaution :  we 
shall  therefore  state  the  most  pro- 
per manner  of  directing  it,  on  these 
occasions. 

After  having  constructed  the 
ele6lrical  kite  on  the  principles  laid 
down  vol.  iii.  pp.  51-53,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  ereft  a  pole  or  beam, 
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with  a  moveable  arm  on  its  up- 
per  part    (nearly    resembling    in 
shape  tlie  letter  F) ,  so  as  to  move  on 
a  pivot.    If  the  height  of  the  beam 
above  ground  be  six  feet,  the  arm 
requires  to  be  two  feet,  or  in  a  si- 
milar proportion,    adapted  to  the 
length  of  the  former.     Near  the 
extremity  of  the  arm,  a  large  stone, 
weighing  from  7  to  14  lbs.  should 
te  suspended  by  means  of  a  strong 
rope,  so  that  it  may  balance  about 
six  inches  from  the  ground.  When 
tlie  wind  has  sufficient  strength  to 
carry  the  kite,  the  main  string,  by 
which  it  is  conduced,  should  be 
fastened  to  this  stone,  and  part  of 
the  former  be  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  soil.     By  such  contrivance,  the 
assistance  of  any  person  for  direct- 
ing the  machine  is  rendered  un- 
necessary ;  as  the  stone,  depending 
on  the  moveable  arm  before  allud- 
ed to,    will  yield  to  the  different 
movements  of   the    kite.    Thus, 
when  a  thunder-cloud  happens  to 
hover  above    the    apparatus,  and 
the  electric  matter  finds  a  conduc- 
tor in  the  metallic  point  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  drake  (see  vol. 
iii.  p.  53),  all  violent  explosions  will 
•be  obviated,  and  such  dangerous 
fluid  will  quietly  glide  down  along 
the  wire  connedted  with  the  string, 
till  it  spend  itself  in  the  ground. 

As,  however,  tliis  method  of 
conducing  the  eledlrlc  fluid  is  at- 
tended with  considi-rabie  danger, 
if  managed  by  unskillul  hands,  we 
think  it  our  duty  to  suggest  an  ad- 
ditional precautionary  measure,  by 
which  the  whole  may  be  regulated 
with  perfeft  security  to  the  person 
ibus  employed.  After  the  main 
string  of  the  kite  (which  ought  to 
be  from  two  to  three  hundred  yards 
long)  has  been  fastened  to  the 
Stone  in'tlie  manner  above  dired- 
ipd,  its  citrexnit/  ou^ht  to  te  ex- 


tended  on  the  ground  :  the  other 
end  of  the   leading-string  should 
be    previously  passed    through    a 
small  roller  or  pulley,  connefted 
with  a  ring,  to  which  must  be  tied; 
1 .   a  silk  cord  coated  with  wax  j 
and,  2,  a  small  metallic  chain  of 
such  length,  that  it  may,  when  the 
kite  is  vising,  touch  the  ground  at  the 
distance  of  20  or  30  paces.     Now 
the  machine  is  suffered  to  ascend, 
till    it    begin  to    draw  the  main 
string ;  when  the  silk  cord  is  al- 
lowed gradually  to  pass  through 
the  hand,  till  the  chain,  suspende4 
on  the  ring  of  tlie  pulley,  be  at  a 
proper  distance.   Next,  as  tlie  body 
of  the  drake    rises,    the  operator 
ought  to  advance  progressively  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  string   fixed 
to  the  stone,  till  at  length  the  prin- 
cipal cord  becomes  completely  dis- 
tended.    In  this  state  of  the  mai" 
chinery,  tlie  farther  regulation  may 
be  safely  entrusted  to  the  balance 
of  the  stone,  with    its  moveable 
arm  turning  on  the  pivot  of  the 
beam  before  described  :  by  means 
of  the  waxed  silk  cord,  the  ma- 
nager will  be  protedtedfrom  tlie  in- 
fluence of  the  eledric  fluid  gliding 
down  the  main  string,  while   tlic 
metallic  chain  will  afford  security 
against  accidental  lightning.     And, 
in  order  to  promote  the  derivation 
of  this  fluid  from  the  leading  string 
of  the  machine,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  conned  another  chaip  with 
the  extremity  of  such  string,  pro- 
jcding  from  the  stone  contiguous 
to  tlie  beam,  so  that  it  may  thus  be 
easily  conducted  into  the  ground, 
in  the  mai;ner  similar  to  that  al- 
ready pointed  out,  vol.  ii,  p.  48. 

It  has  been  remarked,  by  accu- 
rate observers,  that  the  noise  of 
thunder  is  not  experienced  oftenef 
than  1 6  or  18  times  in  the  year,  at 
any  fixed  flace.    This  fhcooroe- 
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jioa  occurs  most  frequently  in 
the  months  of  May  and  July; 
namely,  in  the  proportion  of 
ihree  to  ojie,  when  compared 
with  the  months  of  April  and  Sep- 
tember ;  but  only  in  that  of  two 
to  one,  when  contrasted  with  June 
pnd  August.  During  the  months 
of  April  and  September,  the  num- 
ber of  thunder-storms  is  equal  5 
and  likewise  in  June  and  August. 
They  arise  generally  with  a  south- 
wind  }  less  frequently  wiih  a  soutli- 
•west)  still  more  rarely  with  east 
j0nd  west  ^  and  scarcely  ever  with 
north,  north-west,  or  north-east 
"winds.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that 
thunder-storms  are  die  most  vio- 
Jent,  when  proceeding  from  regions 
where  they  seldom  occur;  that 
they  happen  in  the  afternoon,  or  in 
the  evening,  more  usually  than  in 
the  morning  J  and  are  in  moun- 
tainous distrifts  more  common  than 
^n  a  plain  country. 

"When  swallows  pursue  each 
other  in  flights,  with  a  loud  noise, 
early  in  the  morning,  it  may  be 
considered  as  an  almost  certain  in- 
dication of  an  approacliing  thun- 
der-storm :  many  persons,  also, 
feel  a  peculiar  l>eaviness  and  lan- 
guor, previously  to  tempestuous 
weather;  and,  though  such  sen- 
sations subside  only  when  the  clouds 
break  fortli  in  torrents  of  fire  or 
rain,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe 
these  symptoms  to  some  diseased 
a6tion  in  the  animal  frame,  or  to  a 
preternatural  susceptibility  of  ner- 
vous impressions.— In  short,  if  due 
attention  weiepaid  to  the  changes 
taking  place  among  animals  and 
plants,  previously  to  the  formation 
(of  thunder  and  lightning,  we 
icould,  perhaps  with  the  greatest 
precision,  foretel  their  approach. 

Lastly,  to  prevent  unfortunate 
gcpidents  during  thunder-stprius. 
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we  would  seriously  advise  every  per- 
son to  keep  at  some  distance  from 
trees,  and  rather  to  expose  himself 
to  a  shower.  While  in  a  room,  it 
will  be  pro.|^r  to  avoid  the  iiret. 
place,  fire-irons,  gilded  mouldings 
and  all  articles  containing  metallic 
ingn^dients. — See  also  vol.  iii.  p,<>9. 
THYME,  or  Thymus,  L.  genus 
of  spicy  plants,  comprising  17  spe- 
cies, of  which  the  following  aitj 
the  principal,  namely : 

1.  The  serpyllum,  Commoh", 
Wild,  or  Mothek-of-thyme, 
an  indigenous  perennial,  growing 
on  ht-atiis  and  mountainous  places, 
where  it  flowers  in  July  and  Au- 
gust.— This  plant  possesses  a  grate- 
ful aromatic  odour,  and  a  warm, 
pungent  taste :  its  dried  leaves^ 
when  infused  in  boiling  water, 
serve  as  an  agreeable  substitute  for 
teu  :  the  essential  oil  obtained  from 
this  lierb  is  so  acrid,  that  iairieis 
employ  it  as  a  caustic. — ^A  little 
cotton  wool  moistened  with  it;, 
and  put  into  the  hollow  of  aa 
aching  tootli,  frequently  mitigates 
tlie  most  excruciating  pain. — Bees 
eagerly  visit  the  aromatic  leaves  of 
wild  thyme,  which  is  likewise  eatea 
by  sheep  and  goats,  but  refused  by 
hogs. — There  is  anotlier  variety  df 
this  species,  cultivated  in  gardens, 
and  called  the Le7non-ih^me,-whichL 
has  broader  leaves,  and  a  more  plea- 
sant flavour. 

2.  The  Acinos,  Wild  Basii-,  or 
Basil  Thyme,  grows  on  dry  hills, 
in  chalky  and  gravelly  situations  ; 
flowering  from  June  to  August. — r 
This  odoriferous  plant  is  much  fre-r 
quented  by  bees,  which  colle£t  hoi- 
ney  from  its  flowers. 

3.  The  vulgaris,  or  Gaedent 
Thyme,  is  originally  a  native  of 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  but 
is  now  generally  cultivated  in  Bri- 
tish gardens,    it  niay  be  propa- 
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gated  either  by  the  seed,  by  off-sets 
from  the  roots,  or  by  slips,  planted 
in  light,  rich,  and  well-prepared 
coils  :  its  aromatic  leaves  are  em- 
ployed in  broths,  and  for  other  cu- 
linary purposes. — In  its  medicinal 
properties,  this  species  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  aromatic  pLint«j 
and  its  essential  oil  is  often  sold  in 
tlie  shops,  as  a  substitute  for  that 
of  Marjoram. 

Tick.  See  Sheep,  p.  60,  of 
the  present  volume. 

TIDE,  denotes  the  rising  and 
falling  of  sea -water  j  a  pheno- 
menon which  is  observable  on  all 
the  shores  of  the  ocean  :  it  is  also 
termed  tiie  Jlux  and  rc-Jiux,  or  the 
alternate  elb  zn^flow. 

The  water  of  the  sea  flows  for 
about  sixhours  from  south  to  north; 
during  which  period  it  gradually 
swells,  so  that  it  enters  the  mouths 
of  rivers,  and  counterafts  the  na- 
tural current  from  tlieir  sources. 
It  then  remains  stationary  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  after  which 
it  ebbs  for  six  hours  ;  a  similar 
pause  of  J  5  minutes  takes  place, 
•when  it  flows,  and  ebbs  alternately. 
Thus,  the  tide  rises  and  falls  once 
in  the  space  of  12  hours  and  48 
minutes,  which  period  constitutes 
a  lunar  day ;  as  the  moon  passes 
the  meridian  of  the  earth  about 
48  minutes  later,  each  succeeding 
day.  The  motion  of  the  tides  is 
farther  influenced  by  the  moon  : 
hence,  if  that  luminary  be  in  the 
first  and  third  quarters,  or  when 
it  is  7ieio  and  fuil,  they  are  high 
and  swift,  being  then  called  spring 
tides  :  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
moon  is  in  the  second  and  last 
quai'tcrs,  they  neither  lise  so  high, 
nor  flow  with  such  rapidity ;  and 
are  therefore  termed  neap-tides. 

Various  theories  have  been  form-  . 
ed,  to  accouut  for  the  phenomena 
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of  tides ;  the  ancients  attnbutingf 
them  to  the  sun  ;  while  sjme  mo- 
dern inquirers  ascribe  them  to  tlie 
liquetaf^ion  of  the  ice  and  snow, 
in  the  polar  regions ;  but  they  are 
now  generally  understood  to  de- 
pend on  the  principle  of  gravita" 
tinn. 

In  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Repertory 
of  j4rts,  &c.  we  meet  with  an  ac- 
count of  a  Tide-wheel,  that  may 
be  adapted  to  any  kind  of  mill  j 
and  which  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Robert  Leslie.  As  a  mere  de- 
scription of  its  constituent  part* 
would  convey  but  an  inadequate 
idea  of  its  mechanism,  the  curious 
reader  will  resort  to  the  work  above 
cited  3  where  the  whole  contri* 
vance  is  illustrated  with  an  en- 
graving. We  shall,  therefore,  only 
remark,  tliat  such  wheel,  if  intend- 
ed for  mills,  is  by  the  inventor 
stated  to  be  preferable  to  all  others 
turned  by  the  tide ;  for  its  velocity 
is  not  only  greater  and  more  uni- 
form, but  a  similar  quantity  of  wa- 
ter also  constantly  ads  on  the 
wheel,  which  is  so  construfted,  as 
to  turn  the  same  way,  both  with 
the  ebb  and  flow,  and  in  a  more 
simjile  manner  than  any  hitherto 
contrived.  Thus,  it  moves  horl- 
xontalli/,  while  tlie  generality  of 
tide-v^eels  revolve  vertically  ;  and 
the  perpendicular  shaft  may  be 
carried  to  such  a  height,  as  to  ad- 
mit the  spur-wheel,  or  any  other 
piece  of  mechanism,  to  be  wholly 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.— - 
Lastly,  it  is  asserted  to  be  less  ex- 
pensive llian  other  wheels  of  a  si- 
milar coiistriidion,  ami  may  be  ad- 
vantageously employed  for  raising- 
water  ;  its  velocity  being  fully  sut- 
ficient,  without  any  cog-wheels,  ot 
wallowers. 

TILE,    a  kind  of  thio  brick, 
principally  employed  for  coverinj^ 
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the  roofs  of  houses  j  though  it 
is  sometimes  used  for  paving  cel- 
lars, kitchens,  areas,  &c. 

Tiles  are  divided  into  various 
sorts,  according  to  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Thus, 
.Plain  tiles  are  chiefly  used  for  co- 
vering houses ;  and,  by  the  17 
Edw.IV.  c.  4,  they  ought  to  be 
lOf  inches  in  length,  6^  in  breadth, 
and5-8thsof  an  inch  in  thickness. — 
Ridge-tiles  are  of  a  semi-cylindrical 
form,  and,  by  the  statute,  must  be 
13  inches  in  length,  and  also  6~ 
inches  in  breadth  :  they  are  chiefly 
laid  on  the  ridges  of  houses. — Cor- 
■ner-tiles  are  first  made  flat,  in  the 
manner  of  plain  tiles,  excepting 
that  they  are  quadrangular  3  the 
two  sides  forming  right  lines  j  and 
their  ends,  arches  of  circles  :  pre- 
viously to  burning,  they  are  bent 
on  a  mould,  like  ridge-tiles ;  and 
ought  to  be  10|  inches  in  length, 
and  of  a  convenient  size,  being  ge- 
nerally placed  on  the  corners  of 
roofs.  I 

Tliere  are  many  other  sorts, 
known  under  the  names  of  Dutch, 
or  Flanders,  crooked,  pan-tiles,  &c.  : 
but  as  only  those  first-mentioned 
are  at  present  employed  for  clean- 
ing knives,  &c.  we  shall  merely 
add,  that  on  importation,  they  pay 
a  duty  of  15s.  5d,  per  thousand. 

Lastly,  the  manner  of  working 
the  clay,  and  burning  the  tiles,  be- 
ing nearly  similar  to  that  followed 
in  the  manufadture  of  Bkicks,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  vol.  i,  pp.  348- 

TILLAGE,  in  agriculture  and 
gardening,  denotes  the  diflerent 
methods  of  moving  the  ground,  by 
means  of  a  plough,  spade,  or  other 
implement,  to  a  certain  depth,  so 
as  to  bring  the  soil  to  the  surface, 
^d  to  turn  ilie  upper  part  down- 
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wards  ;  in  consequence  of  whidi, 
the  earth  is  less  liable  to  be  ex- 
hausted by  the  growth  of  weeds  or 
useless  plants. 

The  proper  time  for  this  opera- 
tion, varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil :  thus,  in  hnrticutture, 
hot  and  dry  ground  should  be  till- 
ed, either  immediately  before  or 
after  rain  ;  but,  if  the  weather  be 
very  dry,  it  ought  uot  to  be  stirred, 
unless  it  be  speedily  irrigated  :  ia 
the  contrary  case,  when  the  earth 
is  strong,  moist,  and  cold,  it  will 
be  useful  to  employ  the  spade,  &c. 
diaring  the  hottest  weather, 

In  agiiculture,  the  cold,  moist, 
clayey,  or  stitF  soils,  generally  re- 
quire to  be  tilled  three  times,  name- 
ly, in  the  spring,  in  summer,  and 
at't.eed-time,  for  wheat}  and^ar 
times,  for  barley. 

The  great  advantages  arising 
from  tillage,  consist,  i.  In  the 
pulverization  of  the  soil,  so  that  its 
natU'C  may  eventually  be  changed, 
and  the  toughest  clay  be  rendered 
as  light  or  friable  as  common  earth  j 
and,  2.  In  eradicating  noxious 
weeds',  by  exposing  their  roots  and 
stalks  to  the  joint  aftion  of  the  airi 
nwistnre,  and  heat,  by  wliich  they 
are  converted  into  manvtre.  Oa 
these  principles,  indeed,  the  new, 
or  horse-hoeing  huslandry,  chiefly 
depends ;  and,  though  perhaj» 
some  agriculturists  may  have  ex- 
tolled rather  too  highly,  the  benefits 
derived  from  frequent  stirring  <3f 
the  ground,  yet  it  cannot  be  deni- 
ed, that  such  pra6lice  greatly  con- 
tributes to  the  improvement  of  the 
soil,  especially  when  combined 
with  the  judicious  application  o£ 
manures. 

Having  already,  at  some  length, 

described  the   various    modes    of 

cultivating  the  soil,  the  reader  will 

revert 
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revert  to  the  articles,  Dbilljkg, 
Harbow,  Hoe,  Plough,  Spade, 
&c. 

TIMBER,  a  term  denoting  every 
species  of  wood,  tliat  is  felled  and 
seasoned,  with  the  view  of  being 
eniployed  in  building  houses,  ves- 
sels, and  other  struaurcs. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  timber- 
trees,  such  as  Oak,  Ash,  Beech, 
ice.  we  have  already  treated  iu 
the  progress  of  this  work,  and 
stated  the  most  appropriate  me- 
thods of  rearing  them  :  hence,  we 
shall  at  present  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  proper  times  for  fell- 
ing, seasoning,  and  preserving  tim- 
ber. 

The  age  at  which  timber-trees 
ought  to  be  cut  down,  varies  ac- 
cording their  nature,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  designed. 
*— Mr.  Maeshall  observes,  that 
poplars  may  stand  from  30  to  50 
years ;  ash  and  elm-trees,  from  50 
to  100  years ;  but  oaks  should  on 
BO  account  he  Jelled,  till  they  have 
attained  the  age  of  from  100  to 
200  years.  Tlie  durability  of  tim- 
ber, however,  depends  on  the  soil 
and  sub-soil,  on  which  the  trees 
have  been  produced:  thus,  in  loose 
cr  absorbent  lands,  the  oak  and 
dm  decay  at  an  earlier  period  than 
those  grown  in  cool  and  more  re- 
tentive giound  i  but,  in  dry  loams 
with  a  rocky  sub-soil,  the  oak 
rapidly  decays,  after  it  has  attained 
♦he  age  of  two  cenuu us.— Far- 
ther, the  Cypress,  Cedar,  and 
Mahogany,  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
destru6tible  by  time,  or  the  depre- 
dations of  insefts,  in  whatever  ex- 
posure they  may  liave  been  raised ; 
^d  tlie  Alder  endures  the  adiou 
of  water,  for  many  years  longer 
than  any  other  spdcies  of  timber  : 
^ence  it  is  deservedly  employed 
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for  piles  In  construing  dams ;  tic 
order  to  secure  the  banks  of  rivers. 

The  season  for  felling  oak,  or 
fir-timber,  commences  toward  the 
end  of  April ;  though  the  winter 
is  often  pr  ferred  for  that  purpiose, 
and  likewise  for  cutting  down  ash 
and  elm-trees ;  as  it  furnishes  la- 
bour to  persons  who  would  other- 
•wls-c  be  unemployed.  All  branches 
or  limbs,  that  may  injure  the  trees 
in  their  fall,  ought  previously  to  be 
lopped,  and  the  trunk  cut  down 
close  to  the  ground,  unless  it  be 
grubbed  or  rooted  up  j  which  lat- 
ter method  is  preferable,  as  well 
as  more  profitable  ;  because  tim- 
ber, produced  from  old  stocks,  is 
of  inferior  value. 

After  the  trees  are  felled,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  season  them,  pre- 
viously to  working  the  timber  :  it 
has,  therefore,  been  recommended 
to  pile  them,  one  upon  another, 
with  small  blocks  of  wood  betweea 
each,  in  an  open  but  not  too  ex- 
posed situation;  so  that  the. sua 
and  air  may  penetrate  every  part  j 
the  surface,  or  uppermost  trees, 
being  plastered  with  cow-dung,  to 
prevent  them  from  cracking.  Ano- 
ther method  is  that  of  burying  the 
timber  in  the  earth ;  but  the  most 
efteftual  mode  of  seasoning  it,  by 
heat,  is  performed  at  Venice,  where 
the  trees  are  exposed  to  a  strong 
fire,  at  which  they  are  continually 
turned  round  by  means  of  an  en- 
gine, till  they  become  charred,  or 
covered  with  a  black  crust:  by  tlii* 
expedient,  the  internal  part  of  the 
wood  is  so  hardened,  as  to  resist 
equally  the  efiefts  of  earth  and 
water,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
without  recei\ing  any  injury. 

When  boards  or  planks    have 

been  properly  dried,  additional  care 

becomes  necessary  topreserve  tbejn 

against 
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igainst  fhe  depredations  of  worm?, 
the  efFei5ls  of  air,  moisture,  &c. 
For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Evelyn 
dtrc6ts  common  sulphur  to  be  put 
into  a  glass  retort,  with  such  a  por- 
tion of  aqaa-fortis,  as  will  cover  it, 
"  to  the  depth  of  three  fingers  :" 
the  whole  must  be  distilled  to  dry- 
ness, and  reftified  two  or  three 
times.  The  remaining  sulphur  is 
then  to  be  exposed  to  the  open  air 
on  a  marble,  or  in  a  shallow  glass- 
vessel,  where  it  will  liquefy  into  a 
kind  of  oil,  with  which  the  timber 
must  be  anointed :  this  mixture,  he 
asserts,  will  not  only  infallibly  pre- 
vent the  attacks  of  worms,  but 
also  preserve  every  kind  of  wood 
from  decay  or  putrefaftion,  either 
in  air  or  water. — ^Timber  may  also 
be  defended  from  the  influence  of 
air,  or  moisture,  by  coating  it  two 
or  three  times  with  liaseed  oil  j 
and  some  builders  have  advised  the 
wood- work  to  be  painted :  the  lat- 
ter practice,  however,  ought  to  be 
adopted  with  great  caution  5  be- 
cause, though  it  may  in  some  cases 
be  proper,  it  should  always  be  de- 
ferred, till  the  planks  and  similar 
articles  have  become  perfe6tly  dry. 
Lastly,  no  green  timber- must  be 
employed  for  any  purpose ;  as  it  is 
apt  to  crack  and  splinter,  when 
the  work  is  completed ;  and  will 
thus  disfigure  the  most  expensive 
buildings.  Where  such  deformity 
occurs,  it  has  been  recoir.mended 
to  anoint  the  wood  repeatedly  with 
a  solution  of  beef-suet :  some  car- 
penters, indeed,  close  the  crevices 
with  a  composition  of  grease  and 
^ne  saw-dust ;  but  the  former  me- 
thod, in  the  opinion  of  M.  Cho- 
MEL,  deserves  the  preference ;  as  he 
has  seen  riven  or  split  timber  so 
perfedly  closed  by  such  expedient, 
that  the  defeat  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible: this  operation,  however. 
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ougtitto  be  performed  while  the 
wood  is  green.— See  also  fioASir, 
and  Dry-rot. 

Timber  used  for  buildings,  es-- 
pecially  for  ships,  bridges,  canals, 
granaries,  and  stables,  may  be  ef- 
feftually  preserved  from  decay,  and 
particularly  the  rot,  by  repeatedly 
impregnating  the  wood  with  strong 
brine,  or  a  solution  of  common  salt. 
This  simple  process  is  attended 
with  such  decided  advantage,  that 
wood,  thus  prepared,  wilt  remain 
perfe6tly  sound  for  ages.  An  in- 
stance of  this  fa6t  lately  occurred 
in  the  theatre  at  Cojjenhagen, 
where  ihe  lower  part  of  the  planks 
and  joists  formerly  required  to  be 
replaced  in  a  few  years,  till  Mr. 
VoLMEiSTEH,  an  archite6i  of  tliat 
city,  discovered  and  employed  tlic 
process  above  stated.  Since  that 
period  (which  includes  the  term 
exceeding  12  years)  the  wood,  on 
removing  one  of  the  boards,  was 
found  in  such  a  state  of  preserva- 
tion, tLat  he  could  not  observe  the 
least  appearance  of  decay. 

In  Oftober,  1795^  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  ChistopherWil- 
£o^f,  for  a  method  of  combining 
timber ;  which  may  be  applied  ta 
the  improvement  of  naval  architec- 
ture, and  likewise  to  all  large  ei-ec- 
tions  of  wood. — For  a  minute  ac- 
count of  this  invention,  and  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  patentee 
proceeds,  we  are  obliged  to  refer 
the  curious  reader  to  the  9th  vol. 
of  the  "  Repertory  of  Arts,"  &c. 
where  the  whole  is  illustrated  by 
an  engraving. 

TIME,  in  general,  denotes  either 
the  succession  of  natural  pheno- 
mena, occurring  in  the  universe  > 
or,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  it  is  a 
mode  of  duration  which  is  marked 
by  certain  periods  or  measures,  but 
principally  by  tiie  motion  and  r&vo" 

lution 
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iHtion  of  the  snn  :  some  phlToso^ 
pliers,  howe\'er,  have  late!);  defined 
tkne  to  be  the  duration  of  a  thing, 
tke  existence  of  which  is  neither 
^'itliout  beginning  nor  end. 

Consistently  with  our  plan»  we 
ennnot  enter  into  any  speculative 
tf  sqoisitions  respecting  the  nature 
€>f  time  :  we  shall,  therefore,  only 
xeroark,  that  it  has  been  divided 
into  astronomical  and  civil;  the 
foriTJer  being  regulated  entirely  by 
the  motion  of  the  celestial  bodies  j 
■while  tlie  latter  division  compre- 
hends the  astronomical  time  adapt- 
ed to  the  purposes  of  civil  life;  and 
Ja  distinguished  by  years,  months, 
ita.y%,  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds. 

Few  reflections  are  of  greater 
importance  than  those  on  the  tran- 
sitory nature  of  time  >  which  is 
perhaps  the  only  thing  in  the  world, 
that  is  absolutely  irrecoverable : 
lietjce,  we  are  often  surprized  at 
the  condaft  of. those  who,  under 
the  mistaken  notion  of  Hilling  time, 
contrive  and  pursue  every  species 
of  dissipation,  in  order  to  suppress 
the  occasional  warning  of  their  de- 
graded understandings,  to  stifle  the 
remaining  sense  of  their  duties, and 
in  a  manner  to  forget  themselves 
as  rational  agents,  who  are  appoint- 
ed to  fulfil  certain  purposes,  by 
■which  they  might  distinguish  tlwrrn 
selvfs  from  the  brute  creation. 
Nevertheless,  a  moderate  participa- 
tion in  the  amusements  of  the  day, 
or  the  enjoyment  of  scleSt  ann- 
pony,  is  highly  commendable;  but, 
■when,  such  indulgence  exceeds  the 
limits  of  prudence,  it  not  only  de- 
serves severe  censure,  but  is  ulli- 
inately  attended  with  bitter  re- 
loorse, 

TIME-PIECE,  a  term  including 
docks,  watches,  and.  other  con- 
trivaaces^  for  measuring  the  pro 
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gressr,  or  ascertaining  the  duratldn-, 
of  time. 

The  ancients  were  not  acquaint- 
ed with  other  time-pieces  than  the" 
common  vin-dial,  and  water -clocks, 
or  vessels  filled  with  any  liquid, 
which  was  allowed  to  descend  irt 
drops,  so  that  the  |x)rtiou  thus  dis- 
engaged, in  an  imperfeft  manner 
indicated  the  length  of  time,  which 
had  elapsed :  for  these  contrivances, 
hnur-glasses  were  afterwards  sub- 
stituted. J    •< 

TTte  present  mechanical  time- 
pieces with  the  pendulum,  were 
probably  invented  in  Italy,  towards 
the  end  of  the  13lh,  or  beginning 
of  the  14th  century ;  but  the 
smaller  machines,  called  watches, 
were  not  known  in  Europe  till  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  whe» 
the  steel  spring  was  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  weights,  and  thespirat 
or  regulating  spring,  instead  of  the 
pendulum.  The  merit  of  this  in- 
vention is  claimed  by  the  city  of 
N/irnberg,  whence  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  furnished  with  an  ovaJ 
watch,  that  is  still  shewn  among 
the  curiosities  deposited  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  In  England,  these 
useful  chronometers  were  first  made 
by  Dr.  Hooke  ;  and  in  Holland,- 
by  HuYGENS  ;  but  tlie  name  of 
their  original  inventor  is  consigned 
to  oblivion.  Since  that  period, 
numerous  hnprovements  have  been 
made  by  Tompion,  Sully,  Lb 
Roi,  Berthoud, Gray, Graham, 
and  other  artists,  whose  names  we 
decline  to  register. 

From  the  extensive  utility  of 
time- pieces,  in  measuring  with  ex- 
actness tlie  periodical  revolutions 
of  planetary  bodies,  it  was  farther 
conjcftured,  that  such  machines 
might  be  advantageously  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaiuing  the 
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lotigitucle  at  sea:  Various  experi- 
■  ftients  have,  by  order  of  the  British 
Government,  been  instituted  with 
rtiis  design  ;  but  tlie  most  correct 
instrument,  was  thatconstrudedby 
the  late  Mr. Harrison,  and  deno- 
minated a  Time-keepei- ;  for  which 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of 
Longitude,  in  1/64,  awarded  him 
the  sum  of  10,0001.,  being  one 
half  of  the  premium  which  was 
promised  by  an  a£l  of  parlia- 
ment, passed  in  1714,  to  the  ar- 
tist whose  mechanical  contrivance 
might  be  calculated  to  find  the 
longitude  at  sea,  Mr.  H.'s  admi- 
rable work  did  not  vary  more  than 
43"  of  time  in  a  voyage  from  Eng- 
land to  Jamaica:  it  was  afterwards 
improved ;  and  a  time-piece,  con- 
strufted  on  his  principles,  was  sent 
out  with  Capt.  Cook,  in  1772 ; 
•which,  during  the  space  of  three 
years,  did  not  differ  more  than  I4j 
seconds  per  diem  ;  the  remaining 
sum  of  10,0001.  was  consequently 
paid  to  tlie  inventor.  Our  limits 
not  permitting  us  to  enter  into  the 
rationale  of  its  mechanism,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Principles 
of  Mr.  Harrison's  Time- Keeper, 
&c.  (4to.  1767,  5s.  Nourse),  in 
which  its  constru<5iion,  as'  well  as 
its  application,  are  fully  stated,  and 
illustrated  with  plates. 

Another  time-keeper  for  ascer- 
taining the  longitude,  was  invent- 
ed, a  few  years  since,  by  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, and  which  during  a  trial  of 
13  montlis  differed  only  6.69"  dur- 
ing any  two  days.  Its  greatestvari- 
ation  would  not  have  exceeded  one 
minute  of  longitude,  which  might 
thus  be  computed  with  the  same 
accuracy  as  the  latitude  can  be  de- 
termined, Wc  understand,  how- 
ever, that  this  contrivance  has  not 
Jbeen  introduced  into  the  Navy. 
TlMOTUY-GRAS&.oi  Phleum, 
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L,  a  getius  of  plants,  comprehend- 
ing eight  species,  four  being  indi- 
genous ;  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal,  namely : 

1.  The  nodosum,  or  Knotty 
Timothy-grass,  grows  chiefly  orr 
the  dry,  hilly,  pastures  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Bath,  and  flowers  in  the 
month  of  June, — ^This  species,  in- 
the  opinion  of  Mr,  Sole,  is  wellr 
calculated  for  dairy-pastures ;  as^ 
it  affords  a  large  quantity  of  ricli 
milk,  aud  is  eagerly  eaten  by  cows. 
It  is  also  relished  by  sheep  and 
other  cattle  y  though  disliked  by 
horses,  where  they  find  the  mea- 
dow or  fescue-gra?!ses. 

2,  The  pratense,  or  Common 
Timothy-grass,  thrives  generally 
in  moist  pastures,  and  flowers  in 
July,  The  culture  of  this  grass 
has  been  strongly  recommendetl  by 
Mr.  RocauE,  in  the  4th  vol.  of 
the  Museum  Rusticum  et  Commer^ 
dale.  According  to  him,  it  is  eaten 
by  horses  and  cows,  preferably  to 
amy  other  pasture- grass ;  t>iough 
Dr,  PuLTNEY  observes,  that  it  is 
disliked  by  sheep,  and  is  not  re- 
lished by  horses  or  cows  :  Mr» 
Sole,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swayne, 
likewise,  remark,  that  the  Com- 
mon Timothy-grass  is  very  coarse, 
of  little  value  for  cattle,  and  does 
not  deserve  to  be  cultivated  in 
England.  Notwithstanding  such 
diversity  of  opinion,  we  appeal  to 
the  authority  of  Linn^us,  who 
expressly  states,  that  Common  Ti- 
mothy-grass should  be  sown  on 
lands,  which  have  been  newly 
drained  J  as  it  is  very  luxuriant, 
attains  the  height  of  3  or  4  teet, 
and  prospers  in  wet  and  marshy 
situations.  Farther,  we  learn  from 
Bechstein,  that  its  stalk  grows  to 
the  height  of  Q  feet ;  that  horses, 
and  swine,  are  exceedingly  partial 
to  this  grass  j  consequently,  that 

it 
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5t  merits  the  attention  of  farmers, 
•who  wish  to  improve  moist  mea- 
dow!; over-grown  with  moss. 

TIN,  or  Stavnum,  one  of  the 
imperfect  metals,  which  is  obtained 
principally  from  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  where  it  is  sometimes 
<hig  up  in  a  native  or  pure  state ; 
though  more  frequently  mixed 
with  a  large  portion  of  arsenic, 
sulphur,  and  iron.  The  crude  ore 
TS  tirat  broken  to  pieces,  and  wash- 
ed j  then  roasted  in  an  intense 
heat,  whidi  dissipates  the  arsenic ; 
and  afterwards  fused  in  a  furnace, 
tall  it  be  reduced  to  a  metallic  state. 

Tin  is  tlie  lightest  and  most  fu- 
sible of  all  metals  :  it  is  of  a  grey- 
ish-white colour}  has  a  strong, 
disagreeable  taste  j  and,  when  rub- 
feed,  emits  a  peculiar  odour .  it  is 
also  remarkably  malleable;  and, 
when  beaten  into  very  thin  plates, 
er  tinfoil,  is  employed  in  covering 
LooKijfG-GtASSES.  Farther,  tin 
'  readily  unites  witJi  copper,  form- 
ing the  compositions  known  under 
the  names  of  Bkonze,  and  Bell- 
meial:  by  immersing  thin  plates 
©f  iron  into  melted  tin,  they  be- 
come coated,  and  are  then  termed 
Block-tin,  or  Latlefi;  which  is 
manufadlured  into  tea-canisters, 
and  Various  culinary  utensils. 

Tin  is  likewise  of  use  in  medi-» 
cine,  both  in  the  form  of  filings, 
and  ID  a  state  of  powder,  espe- 
cially as  a  vermifuge  :  it  has  often 
successfully  expelled  the  tape- 
worm, which  had  resisted  the 
power  of  many  other  drugs  j  but, 
the  doss  var}'ing  from  a  few  grains 
to  an  ounce,  it  is  one  of  those  re- 
medies which  must  be  prescribed 
by  the  experienced  pradrtioner. 

TINCTURE,  in  general,  de- 
notes a  solution  of  the  more  vola- 
tile and  aQive  parts  of  various 
bodies,  from  the  Uiree  kingdoms  of 
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Nature,  by  me^ns  of  a  proper* 
solvent:  see  Menstruum.  This 
term  is,  however^more  particularly 
applied  to  those  spirituous  prepara- 
tions, which  contain  the  resinous 
parts  of  vegetables,  as  well  as  their 
flavour  and  colour. 

The  usual  solvents,  employed 
for  extra(5ting  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  plants,  are  water,  and  redbfied 
spirit  of  wine  j  the  latter  of  which 
is  frequently  used  for  obtaining 
the  aciive  principles  from  resin* 
and  tl)e  essential  oik,  that  yield 
them  impeifedly  to  the  former. 
Witli  a  view  to  make  a  tinfture  or 
elixir,  tlie  vegetable  or  other  mat- 
ter is  usually  bruised,  put  into  a 
matrass,  and  the  spirit  is  poured 
on  it,  to  the  depth  oi"  about  tw* 
inches.  The  glass  is  then  closed^, 
and  placed  in  a  sand-heat  for  liv6 
or  six  days,  or  till  tlie  spirit  be- 
come perfedly  impregrvated,  and 
acquire  a  deep  colour. — 'The  quan- 
tity of  a  tindure,  to  be  admini- 
stered for  one  dose,  variii's  accord- 
ing to  its  constituent  parts-)  though* 
it  seldom  exceeds  a  tea-spoonfulj 
which  is  taken  at  such  times  as  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  may  re* 
quire. 

TINNi-NG,    is  the  process  tif, 
coating  copper  vessels,  chiefly  used 
for  culinary  purjxjses  :  it  is  gene-  . 
rally  performed  in  the  following 
manner  : 

If  the  copper  be  new,  i*s  surface, 
is  first  scoured  with  salt  and  diluted 
sulphuric  acid :  next,  pulverized 
resin  is  strewed  over  the  interior 
part  of  the  vessel ;  into  which,  af- 
ter heating  it  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, melted  tir»  is  carefully  pour- 
ed, and  a  roll  of  hard-twisted  flax 
is  passed  briskly  over  tlie  sides  and 
bottom,  to  render  the  coating  uui- 
form.  For  tinning  old  vessels,  a 
second  tinie^  the  surface  is  first 
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SCTa(JJed,  or  scoured  with  iron- 
scales,  then  pulverized  sal-ammo- 
niac is  strewed  over  it,  and  the 
melted  tin  is  rubbed  oft  the  surface 
with  a  solid  piece  of  sal-ammoniac. 
The  process  for  covering  iron  ves- 
sels with  tin,  corresponds  with  that 
last  described  ;  but  they  ought  to 
be  previously  cleaned  with  the  mu- 
riatic acid,  instead  of  being  scraped 
or  scoured. 

In  1785,  a  patent  was  granted  to 
Mr.  John  Poulain,  for  his  tlew 
coniposition  in  the  process  of  tin- 
ning culinary  and  other  vessels. 
He  dire£bs  lib.  of  pure,  or  grain- 
tin  ;  if  oz.  of  good  malleable  iron  ; 
1  dr.  of  platina ;  1  dwt.  of  silver ; 
and  3  gr.  of  gold ;  to  be  fused  in  a 
crucible,  with  1  lb.  of  borax,  and  2 
oz.  of  pulverized  glass  ;  after  which 
the  mixture  is  to  be  cast  into  small 
ingots.  To  ^dapt  such  composi- 
tion to  the  intended  purpose,  the 
patentee  states,  that  it  must  be  put 
into  a  metal  mortar,  placed  over 
a  charcoal  fire,  and  pounded  with 
a  heated  metal  .pestle  ;  after  which 
it  should  again  be  plaCed  over  the 
fire,  in  an  iron  mould,  where  the 
compound  ought  to  be  stirred,  and 
.suffered  to  cool.  The  vessel  is 
then  to  be  covered  with  tin  and 
sal-ammomac>  as  is  usually  prac- 
tised^  the  part  thus  tinned  must  be 
well  cleaned,  and  a  coat  of  the 
composition  above  described  be 
laid  on  with  sai-ammoniac,  in  an 
lloiform  manner;  next,  the  uten- 
sil ought  to  bt  gradually  heated, 
that  every  part  may  be  annealed  ; 
when  it  should  be  immersed  in 
Cold  water,  and  the  rough  particles 
scraped,  or  rubbed  off,  and  scoured 
with  sand. — Mr.  Poulain's  in- 
vention is  ingenious,  though  too 
expensive,  to  be  generally  adopted : 
wc  therefore  subjoin  the  following 
process,  by  which  tlie  vessels  not 
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only  acquire  additional  strength,' 
but  are  also  secured  against  the  ac- 
tion of  acids,  for  a  longer  period 
than  is  effeiSted  by  the  common 
methods  of  tinning  t  Let  the  uten- 
sil be  cleaned  in  the  usual  manner  j 
its  inner  surface  be  beaten  on  a 
rough  anvil,  that  the  tinning  may 
more  closely  adhere  to  the  copper; 
and  let  one  coat  of  pure  tin  be  laid 
on  with  sal-ammoniac,  as  above 
dire£ted  in  the  process  for  tinning 
old  copper.  A  second  coat,  con- 
sisting of  two  parts  of  tin,  and 
tk7-ee  of  zinc,  must  next  be  uni- 
formly applied  with  sal-ammoniac, 
in  a  similar  manner  :  the  surface 
is  now  to  be  beaten  5  scoured  with 
chalk  and  water;  smoothened 
with  a  propei"  hammer ;  exposed 
to  a  moderate  heat;  and,  lastly, 
dipped  in  melted  tin;  by  whick 
means  both  sides  will  be  tinned 
at  the  same  time. — Such  tinning 
is  stated  to  be  very  durable,  and 
to  have  a  permanent  beautiful  co- 
lour, so  that  it  may  be  advanta- 
geously used  for  various  metal 
utensils  and  instraments,  which 
may  thus  be  efFe6tually  prevented^ 
from  RUST. 

Lastly,  as  many  families  living a:t 
a  distance  from  towns,  either  have 
no  opportunity  of  sending  their 
copper  utensils  to  be  re-tinned  ;  or 
carelessly  overlook  such  necessary 
repair,  we  think  it  useful  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  whole  process  may 
be  easily  performed  by  servants, 
who  possess  common  skill  and  dex- 
terity. For  this  purpose,  the  ves- 
sel ought  to  be  previously  scoured, 
and  dried;  then  exposed  to  a  mo- 
derate heat,  with  such  a  portion  of 
pure  grain-tin  as  may  be  sufiicient 
to  cover  the  inner  surface :  when 
this  metal  is  melted,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sal-ammoniac  should  be 
strewed  over  it  j  and,  immediately 
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after,  a  whisk  or  roll  of  coarse  and 
hard  twisted  flax  must  be  employed, 
for  spreading  tlie  composition  uni- 
formly over  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  the  vessel.  To  improve  the 
coating,  about  a  third  part  of  zinc 
may  be  added  to  the  tin  3  though 
the  latter  would  produce  the  de- 
sired efted,  if  it  could  be  obtained 
in  a  pure  state. 

TOAD,  or  Rana  Ivfo,  L.  is  the 
most  deformed  and  hideous  of  the 
lower  animals.  Its  body  is  broad, 
the  back  is  flat,  and  covered  with 
a  dusky  skin  marked  with  pimples ; 
its  large  belly  appears  inflated  :  on 
account  of  the  short  legs,  its  mo- 
tions are  slow,  and  its  retreat  is 
filthy. 

Although  the  external  appear- 
ance of  this  ugly  creature  inspires 
disgust,  and  even  horror,  yet  it  is 
asserted  that  the  eyes  of  toads  are 
remarkably  brilliant.  Inse6tsofall 
kinds,  and  particularly  flesh-mag- 
gots, and  winged  ants,  afford  food 
exceedingly  grateful  to  toads.— 
Nevertheless,  these  dreaded  ani- 
mals possess  no  noxious  qualities  : 
on  the  contrar)',  it  has  lately  been 
asserted,  that  they  furnish  the 
means  of  curing  Cancers,  by  suc' 
tion.  Mr.  Pennant,  however, 
questions  their  efficacy,  and  re- 
marks, "  that  they  seem  only  to 
have  rendered  a  horrible  complaint 
more  loathsome." 

Unless  preyed  upon  by  owls, 
buzzards,  snakes,  &c.  the  toad  at- 
tains to  a  considerable  age  j  in- 
stances having  occurred  of  its  liv- 
ing upwards  of  3t)  years.  For- 
merly, this  animal  was  supposed  to 
possess  virtues  b()th  medicinal  and 
magical  j  but  the  reputed  toad- 
stones,  or  hufonites,  with  all  their 
fanciful  properties,  have  long  been 
exploded. 
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To*a&-?laX.      See   Flax    the 
Toad. 

TOBACCO-PLANT,  the  Com- 
mon, or  Nicotiana  Talacum,  L.  is 
a  native  of  America,  where  consi- 
derable quantities  are  annually 
raised  for  exportation ;  and  also 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  and 
Malta. 

There  are  eight  species  of  this- 
narcotic   plant,  but  the  principal 
varieties    are    known    under    the 
names  of  Oronokoe,   and   Sweet- 
scented   Tobacco  :  both  attain  the 
height  of  from  six  to   nine  feet ; 
being  distinguished  only  by  their 
deep  green  leaves  j  the  former  of 
which  are  longer    and    narrower 
than  tlrose  of  the  latter.     If  their 
culture  were  not  restrided  by  the 
legislature  (half  a  pole  of  ground 
only  being  allowed  for  such  pur- 
pose, in  physic-gar  dens ;    but,    if 
that  space  be  exceeded,  the  culti- 
vator is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  lOl. 
for    every  rod),    they   might    be 
propagated  from  seed,  which  ouglit 
to  be  sown  towards  the  middle  of 
April,  in  beds  of  warm,  rich,  light 
scttl.     In  the  course  of  a  month, 
or    six    weeks,     they    must    be 
transplanted    into    similar    situa- 
tions, at  the  distance  of  about  two 
feet  from  each  other.     Here  they 
should  be  carefully  weeded,   and 
occasionally  watered,  during  dry 
weather.      When  the  plants   arc 
about  two  feet  high,  they  shoot 
forth    branches;     and,    as    these 
draw  the  nutriment  from  theleaves, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  top,  or  nip 
off  the  extremity  of  the  stalks,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  attain- 
ing to  a  greater  height ;  and  also 
to  remove  the  young  sprouts,  which 
continually  shoot  forth  between  the 
leaves  and  the  stem. — No  farther 
attention  will  be  required,  till  tlie 

leave* 
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Bsaves  begin  to  ripen ;  a  change 
which  is  known,  by  tlieir  becoming 
rough  and  mottled  with  yellow 
spots,  and  by  the  stalk  being  cover- 
ed with  a  species  of  down.  The 
tobacco  plants  are  now  cut  off 
closely  to  the  roots,  and  exposed 
on  the  dry  ground  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  till  the  leaves  become 
ivilted,  or  so  pliant  as  to  bend  in 
any  direction  without  breaking. — 
They  are  then  laid  in  heaps  under 
shelter,  for  three  or  four  days,  in 
order  to  siveat,  or  ferment  j  being 
turned  every  day ;  next,  the  to- 
bacco leaves  are  suspended  on 
strings,  at  a  small  distance  from 
each  other,  for  the  space  of  a 
month  5  at  the  end  of  which  they 
may  be  taken  down,  laid  in  heaps, 
and  sweated  a  second  time  for  a 
week,  being  then  pressed  with 
heavy  logs  of  wood.  The  last  ope- 
ration is  that  of  picking  the  leaves  ; 
when  they  are  packed  in  hogsheads 
for  exportation. 

By  the  29th  Geo.  III.  c.  68, 
and  the  31st  Geo.  III.  c.  4/,  no 
tobacco  is  importable,  excepting 
the  produce  of  the  British  planta- 
tions in  America,  the  United  States, 
Spain,  Portugal,  or  Ireland,  in  Bri- 
tish ships,  or  in  vessels  legally  na- 
vigated, and  carrying  at  least  120 
tons  :  nor  must  it  be  brought  in 
casks,  containing  less  than  450lbs. 
weight ;  5lbs.  of  loose  tobacco, 
however,  being  allowed  for  each 
of  the  crew :  in  contrary  cases, 
both  the  ship  and  cargo  are  for- 
feited.— ^1  his  drug  is  subjedt  to  the 
duty  of  Is.  6^ d.  per  lb.  on  import- 
ing it  from  the  plantations  of  Spain 
and  Portugal ;  but,  if  it  be  brought 
from  Ireland,  the  United  States  of 
America,  or  from  the  British  co- 
lonies in  that  country,  it  pays  only 
6|d.  per  lb.  It  is  farther  charged 
with  an  exdse  duty  of  3s.  per  lb. 
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on  importation  from  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  but>  if  obtained  from 
Ireland,  or  America,  it  pays  only 
the  additional  sum  of  Is.  id.  per 
lb. ;  so  that  in  the  former  cases, 
the  whole  duty  is  4s.  6|d.  j  and, 
in  the  latter,   is.  ';f\d.  per  lb. 

Vses  : — Various  properties  have 
been  attributed  to  this  stupefying 
drug,  since  it  was  first  introduced 
into  Europe,  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  Its  smoke, 
when  properly  blown  against  noxi- 
ous inserts,  effedually  destroys 
them  }  but  the  chief  consumption 
of  this  plant,  is  in  the  manufactures 
of  Snuff  and  Tobacco,  or  the 
cut  leaves  for  Smoking.  It  is 
likewise  (though  we  think,  with- 
out foundation),  believed  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of /mw^er  j  and  is 
therefore  chetved  in,  considerable 
quantities  by  mariners,  as  well  as 
the  labouring  classes  of  people  j 
a  disgusting  pra6tioe,  which  cannot 
be  too  severely  censured.  For, 
though  in  some  cases,  this  method 
of  using  tobacco,  may. afford  relief 
in  the  rheumatic  tooth-ach,  yet,  as 
the  constant  mastication  of  it  in- 
duces an  uncommon  discharge  of 
saliva,  its  narcotic  qualities  ope- 
rate more  powerfully,  and  thus 
eventually  impair  the  digestive  or- 
gans. 

As  a  medicine,  the  use  of  tobacco 
requires  great  precaution  j  and  it 
should  never  be  resorted  to  with- 
out professional  advice  :  it  is  chiefly 
employed  in  clysters,  and  as  an  in- 
gredient in  ointments,  for  destroy- 
ing cutaneous  inserts,  cleansing  in- 
veterate ulcers,  &c.  Lately,  in- 
deed, Dr.  Fow^LER  has  success- 
fully prescribed  it,  in  the  various 
forms  of  tindure,  infusion,  and 
pills,  as  a  diuretic,  in  cases  of 
dropsy  and  dysury  : — if  one  ounce 
of  tlie  infusion  of  tobacco  be  mixed 
Q  2  Willi 
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with  a  pint  of  water-gruel,  and  in- 
jected as  a  clyster  (being  occasion- 
ally repeated),  Dr.  ¥.  states,  that 
it  will  a<F(jrd  great  relief  in  obsti- 
nate constipations  of  the  bowels.-— 
The  smoke  has,  for  ages,  been  ad- 
ministered in  the  form  of  injection, 
as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  dry- 
beUy-ach,  prevalent  in  the  "West 
Indies. 

Beside  the  varieties  of  this  herb 
already  described,  there  is  another, 
termed  English  Tobacco,  or 
Nicotiana  jninor  v.  rustica,  L. :  it 
is  originally  a  native  of  America ; 
but,  Jiaving  been  raised  in  some 
British  gardens  for  curiosity,  its 
leaves  are  frequently  substituted 
for  the  genuine  drug.  They  pos- 
sess similarnarcotic properties  with 
the  Hkn-bane  ;  and  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  foreign  tobacco, 
by  the  pedicles  which  abound  on 
them,  and  also  by  then:  smalluess 
and  oval  shape, 

Jt  is  remarkable,  that  tlie  daily- 
smoking  of  tobacco,  is  a  pradice 
which  has  only  within  the  last  cen- 
tury  become  general  throughout 
Europe,  especially  in  Holland  and 
*  Germany)  where  it  constitutes  one 
of  the  greatest  luxuries  with  which 
the  industrious,  poor  peasants,  as 
well  as  tlie  more  indolent  and 
Wealthy  classes,  regale  themselves 
and  their  friends.  In  Britain,  how- 
ever, \hc  lower  and  middle  ranks, 
only,  appear  to  be  attached  to  such 
fumigations  j  which,  though  occa- 
sionally useful  in  damp  and  mephi- 
tic  situations,  are  alivays  hurtful 
t<j  persons  of  dry  and  ligid  fibres, 
weak  digestion,  or  delicate  habits  j 
but  particularly  to  the  young,  ple- 
thoric, asthmatic,  and  those  whose 
ancestors  have  been  consumptive  ; 
or  who  are  themselves  threatened 
witli  pulmonary  diseases.  In  proof 
of  this  assertion,  we  shall  only  re- 
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niark,  that  a  few  drops  of-  the  oil' 
distilled  from  the  leaves  of  this 
powerful  plant,  taken  internally, 
have  operated  as  fatal  poison  :  and, 
a  considerable  portion  of  such,  oil 
being  di.->engagcd  within  the  tuba 
of  lotaavco-pipes,  during  combus-- 
tion,  the  noxious  etJe6ts  of  inhal- 
ing and  absorbing  it  by  the  mouth, 
may  be  easily  inferred. — See  alsa 
Smoking. 

Lastly,  the  ashes  of  tobacco  may 
be  applied  tomany economical  pur- 
poses :  they  not  only  extirpate  those 
small  and  noxious  vermui,  earth- 
slugs,  but  at  the  same  time  ferti- 
lize the  soil,  when  strewed  on  it 
early  in  tlie  spring. — Farther,  by 
scattering  tliem  occasionally  over 
the  food  of  horses  and  geese,  tlie 
health  of  tliese  animals  is  said  to  be 
greatly  benefited  :  they  also  afford 
a  good  tooth-powder;  a  strong 
ley;  pot-ash  J  and  an  useful  in- 
gredient in  the  manufacture  of 
glass. — We  understand  that  consii- 
derable  quantities  of  tobacco-ashes 
might  be  easily  procured  from  the 
King's  warehouses  established  for 
this  merchandize,  in  I,ondon,  and 
other  sea-ports;  where  large  par- 
cels ot' spoilt d  leaves  arc  frequently 
committed  t«  the  flames. 

ToMs.     See    Chilblain,    and 

COKNS, 

TOLU,  or  Balsam  of  Tolu, 
ah  esteemed  drug  which  is  obtained 
from  the  Toluijera  lalsamurn-,  h. 
a  native  of  South- America,  whence 
it  is  imported  in  small  gourd-shells. 

This  balsam  is  of  a  transparent, 
reddish-brown  or  yellow  colour; 
of  a  thick,  tenacious  consistence} 
and  acquires  such  a  degree  of  brit- 
tleness  by  age,  that  it  may  be  ea- 
sily reduced  to  powder.  It  pos- 
sesses a  very  fragrant  odour,  slight- 
ly resembling  tlxat  of  lemons ;  and 
has  a  warm,  sweetish  taste. — The 
virtues 
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virtues  of  this  drug  correspond  with 
those  of  the  Peruvian  Balsam  ; 
but  it  is  much  milder  than  the  lat- 
ter, and  therefore  more  frequently 
employed  in  affeAions  of  the  lungs 
and  chest,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  a  deco«9:ion  of  white 
poppies,  and  the  syrup  eitlver  of 
marsh- mallows  or  pale  roses, 

TOM-TIT,  a  well-known  dimi- 
nutive bird,  abounding  in  woods 
and  orchards,  v/here  it  constructs 
its  nest  with  grass,  &c.  in  which 
tlie  femak  deposits  from  three  to 
live  very  small  eggs. 

Tom-tits  have  erroneously  been 
supposed  to  injure  the  young  buds 
and  blossoms  of  trees,  on  which 
account,  large  numbers  arc  annual- 
ly caught.  They  are,  however, 
believed  to  be  of  great  service  to 
fruit-trees ;  and,  though  a  few  buds 
or  blossoms  may  be  occasionally 
destroyed  by  them,  yet  such  da- 
mage is  amply  compensated)  as  in- 
mamerable  inseds  are  devoured  by 
these  birds ;  and  which,  insiniaating 
themselves  into  the  buds,  would 
commit  irreparable  injury.  Hence, 
the  increase  of  torn- tits  ought  to 
be  encouragedj  as  instances  have 
occurred,  where  numbers  of  those 
harmless  creatures  had  been  taken 
in  one  year,  after  which  the  blos- 
soms of  trees  were,  in  the  succeed- 
ing spring,  completely  destrojed. 

TON,  or  Tun,  a  measure  of  ca- 
p^ily,  varying  in  its  <iimensions, 
iiccording  to  the  nature  of  liquid 
or  solid  articles :  thus,  a  ton  of 
wine  contains  four  hogsheads ;  a 
ton  of  timler  tonnprises  a  square  of 
^0  solid  feet :  and  a  ton  of  coais 
amounts  to  20  cwt. 

TONGUE,  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, is  an  organized  muscle  si- 
tuated in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
moveable  in  every  diredion,  and 
di^sti^^ed  for  the  purposes  of  speech^ 
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mastication,  deglutition,  and  suc- 
tion. On  the  upper  part,  it  is 
furnished  with  many  small  ner- 
vous warts,  regulating  the  sense 
of  taste  :  the  whole  is  covered  by 
the  muciparous  membrane  lining 
the  inside  of  the  mouth;  and  which, 
by  a  duplicature  at  the  lower  part, 
forms  the  ligament  called  the  frc^ 
num.  —  If  this  ligament  be  too 
short  (which  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  incapacity  of  the  infant  to 
protrude  its  tongue  to  the  gums, 
and  between  the  lips  ;  or  of  suck- 
ing either  the  breast,  or  a  finger 
introduced  into  its  mouth)  an  in- 
cision should  be  made,  by  a  per- 
son properly  qualified ;  and  the  in- 
fant, immediately  after,  be  placed 
to  the  breast ;  in  order  to  prevent 
its  swallowing  the  blood.  A  si- 
milar operation  will  be  requisite, 
as  the  only  mean  of  preservation, 
where  a  fleshy  tumor  occurs  under, 
the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

Another  affedion  is  the  Ranula, 
or  swelling  beneath,  and  at  the 
side  of,  the  tongue  ;  which  gene- 
rally arises  from  an  obstructed  sali- 
vary gland  :  in  SQme  instances,  it 
contains  a  gritty  substance,  but 
more  frequently  a  feti-d  fluid,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  mouth 
becomes  inflamed.  Where  it  pro- 
ceeds from  tainted  milk,  the  nurse 
ought  to  be  instantly  changed,  an(J 
the  mouth  be  v  ashed  with  a  de- 
coction of  sage  sweetened  wi(i» 
honey  ;  but,  if  the  tumor  be  hard, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  extirpate  it 
by  the  knife  :  after  the  operation, 
the  mouth  shoulcl  be  frequently 
rinsed  with  milk  and  water  : — to 
promote  the  healing  of  the  wound, 
gentle  astringents,  such  as  diluted 
tinfture  of  bark  or  myrrh,  will  b& 
useful,  when  given  with  due  pre- 
caution. 

Ulcers  of  the  tongae  are  some- 
Q,  3f  tiine^ 
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Jimes  produced  by  the  sharp  edges 
ot  the  teeth  :  in  this  case,  the  latter 
rnust  be  filed  off,  and  astringent 
gargles  frequently  employed. 

A  more  serious  malady  is  Glossi- 
tis, or  Inflammation  of  the  Tongue; 
the  following  are  its  symptoms  : — 
A  partial  or  general  tumor ;  tlie 
sides  and  lower  surface  are  red, 
and  uncommonly  painful  to  the 
touch.  Progressively,  the  patient's 
speech,  swallowing,  and  respira- 
tion, become  affeded ;  and,  when 
the  complaint  is  of  a  violent  nn- 
tnre,  the  tongue  is  so  tumefied 
that  it  fills  up  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  :  farther,  if  tlie  inflamma- 
tion should  extend  to  the  gullet, 
and  thus  impede  respiration,  a 
symptomatic  sore-throat  is  often 
induced.  An  acute  head-ath,  and 
sometimes  delirium  occur,  which 
may  even  prove  fatal.  More  fre- 
quently, however,  it  terminates 
either  by  a  resolution,  or  by  a  fa- 
vourable suppuration  ;  though,  in 
some  instances,  it  is  eventually 
followed  by  mortification,  scirrhus, 
•r  cancer. 

Causes  : — Suppressed  perspira- 
tion J  acrid  substances  taken  into 
the  mouth  J  or,  a  deposition  of 
morbid  matter  from  other  parts, 
for  instance,  in  rheumatisms,  scro- 
phula,  &c. 

Cure : — ^While  the  patient  is  able 
to  swallow,  cooling  aperients  should 
be  given;  and,  if  the  symptoms 
evince  crudities  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  either  emetics  or  purga- 
tives, according  to  the  seat  of  such 
accumulated  matter,  will,  in  the 
Jirst  stage,  prove  highly  efficaci- 
ous. Blisters,  and  other  vesicato- 
rics,  applied  to  the  feet  and  arms  j 
or,  in  urgent  cases,  even  to  the 
neck,  together  with  bathing  the 
legs  in  tepid  water,  cannot  fail  to 
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be  useful,  by  diminishing  the  in- 
flammation.    "Warm,  emollient  fo- 
mentations around  the  neck,  may 
also  be  resorted  to  ;    and  if  the 
mouth  be  charged  with  phlegm  or 
mucus,  the  faucesought  to  be  rinsed 
with  a  decottion  of  chamomile  or  el- 
der flowers,  to  which  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sal-ammoniac  may  be  added : 
for  the  same  purpose,  a  decodion 
of  figs  in  milk,  will  occasionally 
prove  of    service. — Should  vene- 
se6lion  be  indicated,  it  will  be  pre- 
ferable to  draw  the  blood  by  means 
of  cupping-glasses ;  or,  by  apply- 
ing leeches  to  the  adjacent  parts.^ 
If  a  colledion  of  pus,  or  an  ab- 
scess be    formed,    the    discharge 
must  be  promoted  by  an  incision, 
as  soon  as  the  matter  is  suflficiently 
maturated.      But,   where  the  in- 
flammation terminates  in  a  Scir- 
rhus, or  Cancer,  the  reader  will 
find  the   proper  treat.Tient  stated 
under  those  respedive  heads. 

Lameness  of  the  tongue,  may 
originate  from  variouscauses :  thus, 
if  it  proceed  from  worms,  or  sup- 
pressed piles,  in  the  former  case, 
vermifuges,  and  in  the  latter, 
sueh  remedies  should  be  resorted 
to,  as  tend  to  restore  that  salutary 
evacuation,  by  tlie  mildest  ape- 
rients :  when  this  atfciEtion  arise* 
from  violent  passions,  cafanh,  or  is 
symptomatic  of  palsy,  it  will  be 
useful  to  employ  electricity,  setons, 
and  blistering  cataplasms  to  the 
skin  (see  Sinapism),  which  have 
frequently  been  attended  with  suc- 
cess. 

llie  palate,  or  sense  of  taste, 
may  be  depraved  by  organic  aflfec- 
tions,  or  atony  of  the  parts  j  by 
incrustations,  for  instance,  in  the 
thntsh;  in  consequence  of  warts 
on  the  tongue,  from  a  vitiated  sa- 
liva ;  or  the  destruction  of  neneg 

pro- 
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ppoci^-eding  to  this  organ;  and 
lastly,  from  catarrhs,  by  which  the 
head  is  generally  afFefted. 

If  such  complaint  be  occasioned 
by  impurities,  the  tongue  should 
be  frequently  scraped  and  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  spring  water, 
vinegar,  and  honey.  A  corruption 
of  the  saliva  being  mostly  connect- 
ed  with  other  disorders,  it  will  also 
be  removed  by  the  remedies  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  the  latter  : 
we  shall  therefore  only  add,  that 
when  it  arises  from  tainted  hu- 
mours (evinced  by  frequent,  foul 
erufltations),  tlie  repeated  use  of 
thin  slices  of  lemons,  or  oranges, 
with  a  little  sugar ;  or,  rinsing  the 
mouth  with  a  mixture  of  vinegar 
and  lime-water,  will  often  remedy 
?uch  inconvenience. 

Where  the  sensibility  of  the 
nerves  is  diminished,  the  chewing 
of  horse-radish,  sweet  flag,  and  si- 
milar stimulants,  has  frequently 
proved  beneficial . — See alsoD umb - 

NESS. 

TONSILS,  or  vulgarly  called 
Almoncls,  are  two  round  glands 
situated  collaterally  at  the  basis  of 
the  tongue ;  each  of  them  being 
provided  with  a  large  oval  passage 
opening  towards  tlie  fauces,  whence 
a  mucus  is  secreted  for  lubricating 
the  mouth  and  gullet  j  such  dis- 
charge being  farther  promoted  by 
the  a(3ion  of  the  muscles,  compress- 
ing these  glands. 

The  principal  aiFedion  incident 
to  the  tonsils,  consists  in  an  enlarge- 
ment, unattended  with  pain ;  but 
which  sometimes  increases  to  such 
an  alarming  degree,  as  to  threalf  n 
suiFocation  :  in  this  case,  relief  can 
be  obtained  only  by  an  operation. 
When  the  complaint,  however,  is 
consequent  on  inflammations  of  the 
adjacent  parts,  for  instance,  in  the 
^ujNsy,ScAaLET-rBVEe,&c.  tlic 
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remedies  direfted  under  tI)ose  ar- 
ticles, may  then  afford  relief. 

TOOL,  a  general  term  denot- 
ing any  small  implement,  which  js 
used  both  for  manufa  during  other 
complex  instruments  or  machines, 
and  also  those  employed  in  the  me- 
chanical arts. 

Tools  are  divided  into  edged- 
tools,  spring-  tools,  poijited-loolSf 
&c.  But,  consistently  with  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  present  work, 
we  shall  only  give  an  account  of  a 
patent,  granted  in  January  1795, 
to  Mr.  Arnold  Wilde,  for  mak- 
ing plane-irons,  sickles,  scythes, 
drawing-knives,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  edged- tools,  from  a  preparation 
of  cast-steel  and  iron,  incorporated 
by  means  of  fire. — He  direfts  a 
piece  of  wrought- iron  to  be  previ- 
ously heated  in  the  fire,  and  ham- 
mered; after  which  it  should  be 
formed  of  the  requisite  size  ;  it  is 
then  to  be  fixed  in  a  mould  of  pro- 
per dimensions,  and  in  such  a  di- 
re6lion  that,  when  the  cast-steel  is 
poured  into  the  latter,  the  iron 
may  settle  in  the  middle,  or  on 
either  side.  Next,  the  steel  must 
be  melted  in  a  crucible  exposed  to 
a  strong  fire;  and,  when  it  is  nearly 
in  a  fluid  state,  the  iron  should  be 
prepared  in  a  welding  heat.  After 
clearing  it  from  scales,  or  other 
extraneous  matters,  the  iron  is 
again  to  be  fixed  in  the  mould,  and 
the  fluid  steel  poured  into  the  va- 
cancy left  for  that  purpose}  when 
the  whole  will  be  united  into  one 
solid  mass. — ^Tbe  various  tools, 
above-mentioned,  may  then  be 
made  of  such  compound  metal  in 
the  usual  manner ;  or  by  any  me- 
thod  that  should  be  deemed  most: 
convenient  to  the  workman,  gx 
manufacturer. 

Tooth;  andTooip-ACK.   See 
Tfeth.  ' 

Q  4  TOR- 
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TORMENTIL,  the  Common, 
or  Sept-foil,  Tormentilla  ere6la 
V.  officinalis,  L.  is  an  indigenous 
perennial,  growing  in  moors,  bar- 
ren pastures,  and  shady  places  ; 
flowering  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber.— It  is  eaten  by  cows,  goats, 
sheep  and  swine  j  but  refused  by 
horses. 

The  Tormentil  is  propagated  by 
planting  the  crowns  of  its  bulbous 
roots,  at  the  depth  of  one  inch, 
and  at  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
square  inches. — ^These  roots  are  of 
great  utility,  both  in  domestic  and 
in  medical  economy  :  on  account 
of  their  strong  astringency,  they 
are  advantageously  substituted  for 
oak-bark  in  tanning,  and  dyeing 
leather  of  a  red  colour,  with  the 
addition  of  the  water-elder  berries, 
and  alum. — Leyser  observes,  in 
Iiis  Original  Botany  (Jih.  century 
of  his  Colleftion  of  Plants,  in  Ger- 
man), that  the  inspissated  red 
Juice  of  this  root  may  be  employed 
as  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
foreign  drug,  called  Dragons 
Hood,  in  dyeing,  staining,  &rc.'-r- 
Castly,  the  tormentil-root  has  been 
found  remarkably  efficacious  in  the 
dysentery  often  prevailing  among 
cattle ;  and,  being  one  of  the  most 
astringent  vegetables  of  our  cli- 
mate, it  may,  with  equal  advan- 
tage, be  used  for  similar  purposes 
by  mankind. 

TORTOISE,  or  Testudo,  L.  a 
genus  of  amphibious  animals,  com- 
prehending thirty-three  species,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  princi- 
pal: 

1.  The  midas.  See  Common 
Turtle. 

2.  The  imlricata,  v.  caretta,  or 
hawlc's-bill  tortoise,  is  a  native  of 
South  America  ;  where  it  attains 
the  length  of  three  feet :  its  shell 
is  divided  into  the    upper    part, 
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which  covers  the  back;  and  the 
lower,  for  the  protection  of  the 
belly :  it  is  composed  of  thirteen 
leaves,  or  scales,  that  form  the 
beautiful  transparent  substance, 
known  under  the  nan;)e  of  tortoise- 
shell. 

3.  The  orbicularis,  or  common 
river-turtle,  inhabits  the  milder  cli- 
mates of  Europe,  particularly  the 
swampy  parts  of  Hungary  and 
Sclavonia  ;  its  size  seldom  exceed- 
ing eight  or  nine  inches  in  diame- 
ter. It  is  covered  with  a  smooth 
dark  shell ;  lives  in  morasses  j  and 
spends  the  winter  under  ground, 
in  a  torpid  state, — ^The  flesh  of  this 
species  is  much  esteemed  on  the 
Continent,  where  it  is  eaten  by  the 
consumptive  and  debilitated,  on 
account  of  its  restorative  proper- 
ties. 

Turtles  live  on  worms,  insefls, 
small  fishes,  and  marine  plants  j 
they  are  reputed  for  their  longe- 
vity, subsisting  for  twelve  months 
on  simple  water,  and  evincing  musr 
cular  a6\ion,  after  the  head  has 
been  severed  for  a  fortnigiit.  Their 
progress  through  life  is  remarkably- 
slow. 

The  best  tortoise-shell  pays,  on 
importation,  Is.  4^d,  per  lb,  :  it  is 
thick,  transparent,  of  a  deep  lead- 
colour,  resembling  that  of  anti- 
mony, and  is  sprinkled  with  brown 
and  white  spots.  Like  horn,  this 
shell  becomes  s»)ft  in  a  moderate 
heat,  and  is  then  manufactured 
into  combs,  and  other  articles  j 
which  may  be  easily  stained  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  by  tinctures  made 
of  the  common  dyeing  drugs  in  spi- 
rit of  wine  3  or  by  the  solutions  of 
various  metals  in  the  mineral  acids. 

TOUCH,  or  Feeling,  is  one  of 
the  five  external  senses,  through 
the  medium  of  which  we  are 
enabled  to  form  comparative  ideas 

of 
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of  hard,  soft,  rough,  smooth,  hot, 
<:old,  dry,  wet,  or  other  tangible 
properties. 

Having  already  explained  the 
organism  of  the  touch,  in  the  ar- 
ticle Skin,  we  shall  only  remark, 
that  the  greatest  attention  to  clean- 
liness is  requisite,  for preservvig  this 
sense}  as  it  is  liable  to  be  impaired 
by  negligence,  cold,  pressure,  or 
any  other  objeiSl;  that  tends  to  blunt 
the  nerves,  or  to  obstruct  their  in- 
fluence. Farther,  the  touch  isaf- 
feded  by  the  palsy,  by  apoplexy, 
and  similar  maladies  that  disorder 
the  brain  and  nerves  j  though  it 
may  be  recovered  after  the  pri- 
mary complaint  is  removed. — 
Lastly,  if  a  defe6t  of  tliis  sense 
proceed  from  any  obstruftion  of 
the  cutaneous  nerves,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  regulate  the  first  pas- 
sages, by  appropriate  purgatives, 
and  then  to  administer,  internally, 
mustard-seed,  horse-radish,  spirit 
of  hartshoro,  or  other  suitable  sti- 
mulants. Considerable  benefit  may 
also  be  derived  from  the  applica- 
tion of  Sinapisms,  fresh  nettles, 
and  the  use  of  the  tepid  bath. 

ToucH-ME-NOT.  See  Balsa- 
mine. 

Touch -stone.  See  Gold, 
vol.  11.  p.  382. 

TOUCHWOOD,  or  Spunk, 
Boletus  igniarius,  1/.  a  species  of 
fungus,  or  sponge,  which  grows  on 
the  trunks,  particularly  those  of 
cherry  and  plum-trees  ;  where  it 
frequently  extends  to  a  size  of  from 
two  to  eight  inches. 

The  substance  of  this  vegetable 
is  very  hard  and  tough,  of  a  tawny- 
brown  colour,  and  is  sometimes 
employed,  both  in  England  and  in 
Germany,  as  a  substitute  fot  tin- 
der :  with  this  design,  it  is  boiled 
in  a  strong  ley,  or  urine,  after 
which  it  is  drled^  and  boiled  a  se- 
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cond  time  in  a  solution  of  salt- 
petre. It  is  also  occasionally  used 
as  a  Styptic  ;  being  collected  ia 
August  and  September ;  the  hard 
external  crust  is  separated,  and  the 
rneduUary  part  is  beaten  with  a 
hammer,  till  it  becomes  soft, 

TOURNIQUET,  in  surgery. 
an  instrument  composed  of  rollers, 
screws,  straps,  &c.  for  the  purpose 
of  C(jmpressing  a  limb,  or  other 
part  of  the  body;  in  order  to  pre- 
vent too  great  an  effusion  of  blood 
from  wounds. 

The  tourniquet  is  one  of  the  best 
contrivances  in  the  art  of  heating  : 
by  compressing  the  blood  vessels, 
it  may  be  so  regulated,  as  com- 
pletely to  check  the  farther  tillux 
of  that  vitnl  fluid,  from  wounded 
I  parts  :  and  thus  frequently  to  save 
a  valuable  life. 

Without  entering  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  improvements 
that  have  lately  been  intrcxiuced 
into  this  essential  part  of  operative 
surgery,  we  cannot  omit  to  re- 
commend to  our  readers,  who  arc 
situated  at  a  distance  from  pro- 
fessional aid,  to  provide  themselves 
with  this  simple  and  usci'ul  instru- 
ment, which  may  be  had,  in  the 
greatest  perfe6tion,  of  Mr.  Sa- 
viGN  Y,  whom  we  have  often  men- 
tioned on  similar  occasions.  To 
jxirsons  travelling,  or  inhabiting 
warm  climates,  a  tourniquet  may- 
prove  of  the  greatest  advantage; 
and  we  conceive  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  necessary  articles  in  a 
medicine-chest,  as  well  as  in  a  case 
of  instruments. 

Where  it  becomes  an  objeft  of 
importance,  to  suppress  the  bleed- 
ing from  arteries  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, without  intercepting  tlic 
circulation  through  the  whole  limb, 
the  following  ingenious  method  of 
applying  a  tourniquet  has  been  re- 

com- 
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commrnded,  as  peifeftly  fafe,  by  a 
•ktlful  young  surgeon  in  the  me- 
tropolis.    After  providing  a  hard 
roll  of  linen  bandage,  about  4  or  5 
inches  in  width,  and  3  in   thick- 
ness, as  likewise  a  smooth  board, 
9  inches  in  length,   3  in  width, 
and  I  of  an  inch  in  tliickness,  with 
the  sides  and  ends  squared  at  right 
angles  j  ..the  roller  is  to  be  placed 
mid-way  in  the  bam  on  the  under 
sides  of  the  ktiee-joint ;  the  leg  be- 
ing extended  in  a  straight   line. 
Next,  the  piece  of  board  must  be 
laid  over  the  roller,  which  is  to  aft 
as  a  pad  of  compression  on  the 
popliteal  artery  that  extends  from 
ihc  ham  over  the  hollow  of  the 
knee ;  the  length  of  the  board  run- 
ning cross- ways,  and  projefting  on 
the  knee-joint  on  each  side.   Now, 
the  girth  of  the  tourniquet  is  to  go 
roimd  the  knee  above  (not  upon) 
the  knee-pan,  and  over  the  pro- 
jefting  ends  of  the  board.     The 
screw  should  rest  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  limb  and  the  knee-pan,  hav- 
ing also  a  pad  interposed  between 
it  and  the  skin.     By  this  mode  of 
compressing  the  popliteal  artery, 
an  important  advantage  is  gained  j 
because  it  allows  the  arterial  circu- 
lation   to    proceed    uninterrupted 
through  the  lateral  branching  ves- 
sels }  the  large  superficial  veins  are 
not  di^jturbed ;  and  the  limb  re- 
mains in  the  same  state  as  if  the 
artery  alone  had  been  tied. — In  all 
casesof  profusehemorrhages,  when 
there  is  a  chance  of  saving  the 
limb,  such  method  of  applying  the 
common  tourniquet,  will  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  usual  manner,  by 
which  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
is  entirely  stopped.      Farther,  in 
gun-shot  wounds,  compound  frac- 
tures, and  secondary  bleedings  af- 
ter amputation  below  the  kiiee,  tlie 
pradice  here  suggested  will  gene- 
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rally  be  attended  with  the  dcsircdi 
eiFea. 

Having  thus  enlarged  upon  4 
subjeft,  which  materially  relates  to 
the  safety  of  evei  y  individual,  we 
shall  only  add  (as  supplementary  to 
the  article  Styptic),  that  in  ac- 
cidental injuries,  or  wounds  at- 
tended with  profuse  bleeding:  from 
large  blood-vessels,  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  a  more  simple  and 
effectual  remedy  tlian  the  Powder 
of  Gum  Arabic.  This  mild  appli- 
cation to  the  orifice  oi  the  vein,  or 
artery,  sj>eedily  forms  an  incrusta- 
tion around  the  part  alleded  j 
especially  if  it  be  imuiediatcly 
strewed  over  the  spot  from  which 
the  blood  Lssues ;  and  if  the  con- 
tiguous muscles  be  at  the  same 
time  gently  compressed,  till  a  pro- 
per bandage,  roller,  or  tourniquet, 
can  be  procured. 

TOWER-MUSTARD,  the 
Smooth,  or  Tower-wort,  Tur- 
rilis  glabra,  L.  is  an  indigeno^s 
plant  growing  in  gravelly  mea- 
dows, pastures,  and  pits,  where 
the  stalks  attain  the  height  of  two 
feet,  and  the  greenish- white,  large 
flowers  appear  in  May  and  June.— • 
ITie  taste  of  this  vegetable  resera-  1 
bles  that  of  cresses ;  and,  aflfording 
wholesome  food  for  cattle,  we  con- 
ceive it  deserves  tlie  attention  of 
cultivators,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  island,  which  abound  witl^ 
dry,  stony  lands  and  pastures. 
Farther,  the  flowers  of  the  tower- 
wort  supply  the  industrious  bee 
with  wax  and  honey. 
TRAGACANTH,  agumobtained 
from  the  Astragalus  Tragacantha, 
L.  a  thorny  bush,  growing  in  tl)e 
Levant,  in  Candia,  on  Mounts 
Olympus,  Ida,  andiEtna  :  it  pays, 
on  itiiportation,  a  duty  of  3jd. 
per  lb. 

Tragacantb    is    incomparably 
fitrouger 
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stronger  than  gum-arabic :  one 
dram  of  the  former,  dissolved  in 
a  pint  of  water,  renders  it  of  the 
consistence  of  syrup,  while  an 
ounce  of  the  latter  is  required  to 
produce  a  thick  mucilage :  hence 
it  is  preferred  to  other  gums  in 
forming  lozenges. 

Compound  powder  of  Traga- 
cantli,  consists  of  this  drug, '  of 
gum-arabic,  and  starch,  each  1^ 
oz.  and  3  oz.  of  double  refined 
sugar ;  which  ingredients  are  con- 
jointly pulverized.— This  prepara- 
tion is  one  of  the  mildest  emollient 
remedies  in  heftic  cases,  troub.'e- 
8ome  coughs,  strangury,  and  simi- 
lar disorders,  occasioned  by  a  thin, 
vitiated  state  of  the  fluids  ;  the  dose 
being  from  i  to  2  or  3  drams, 
which  may,  according  to  circum- 
stances, be  repeated  every  hour,  or 
at  longer  intervals. 

Train-oil.     See  Oit. 
•     TRANSFUSION   of  Btoon, 
an  operation  by  which  that  fluid 
may  be  conduced  from  one  animal 
tody  into  another. 

This  singular  and  daring  attempt 
was  first  undertaken  by  Libavius, 
at  Halle,  early  in  the  17th  century  : 
he  recommended  experiments  to  be 
made  on  calves,  sheep,  dogs,  and 
other  animals.  After  these  had 
been  successfully  performed,  a 
whimsical  notion  of  prolonging  hu- 
man life,  by  the  pradice  of  trans- 
fusion, was  publicly  maintained, 
with  almost  general  approbation  by 
LowKR,  in  England  5  Hoffman, 
in  Germany;  Denis,  in  France, 
and  other  bold  physicians.  But, 
when  several  persons  unfortunately 
fell  vidims  to  such  experiments, 
the  flattering  prospeft  completely 
vanished,  till  the  late  John  Hun- 
ter resumed  the  subjeft,  and  treat- 
ed it  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  his 
penetrating  genius. 
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In  performing  the  process  of 
transfusion,  the  vein,  which  is 
usually  chosen  for  blood-letting, 
was  opened,  and  a  quill,  or  other 
tube  introduced  in  a  perpendi- 
cular direction :  the  correspond- 
ing vein  was  then  pierced  in  a 
healthy  person,  or  more  frequently 
in  robust  animals ;  and  a  similar 
tube  was  accommodated  to  the  ori- 
fice in  a  slanting  way  ;  both  tubes 
were  then  passed  one  into  another, 
and  thus  the  blood  was  gradual!/ 
transfused  3  the  vein  being  tied  up, 
as  is  usual  after  venese6tion. 

This  operation  is  certainly  inge- 
nious; but,  as  it  requires  -eqiial 
judgment  and  dexterity,  we  doubt 
whether  it  will  ever  become  aa 
useful  branch  of  the  healing  art,  in 
the  present  state  of  society :  nay, 
i  t  appears  to  us,  that  it  cannot  be 
performed  with  safety,  since  the 
introduction  of  the  late  inocuia- 
tions,  excepting  in  very  desperate 
cases,  such  as  hydrophobia,  or  other 
int;:rnal  poisons,  in  which  the  whole 
mass  of  the  blood  is  in  a  dissolved 
or  tainted  state.  Besides,  this  es- 
sential fluid  is,  in  every  person,  of 
a  peculiar  nature  adapted  to  his 
own  constitution  ;  and  consequent- 
ly cannot,  with  reasonable  hopes  of 
success,  be  transfused  into  ano- 
ther: hence  the  visionary  idea  of 
renovating  the  animal  spirits  by- 
artificial  means,  and  of  prolonging 
human  life  beyond  the  period  ap- 
pointed by  Nature,  must  necessa- 
rily be  defeated. — See  also  Lifz, 
Longevity,  &c. 

TRANSPLANTATION,  de- 
notes the  adl  of  removing  either 
Cuttings,  layers,  roots,  or  entire 
young  plants,  from  one  soil  into 
another. 

For  this  purpose,  Mr,  Forsyth 
diieds  the  side-shoots  of  trees  to 
be  cut-in,  at  different  lengths,  from 

one 
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one  to  three  feet,  according  to  their 
size,  in  the  year  before  they  are  to 
be  transplanted  j  allowing  them  to 
grojc  rude,  that  is,  without  being 
nailed  in,  or  cutting  either  the  side 
or  fore-right    shoots,    during  the 
whole  summer.     In  the  course  of 
tlie  winter,  the  ground  ought  to  be 
opened  around  their  roots,  and  the 
strong  ones  cut-in  j    after  which 
they  must  be  covered  with  soil. 
■J'hus,  fine  young  fibres  will  strike 
forth ;  and,  in  tlie  succeeding  au- 
tumn, or  during  the  winter  (the 
sooner  the  better),  they  may  be 
transplanted  as    standards ;    care 
being  taken  to  place  them,  like  all 
other  trees  which   are  to  be  re- 
moved into  different  soils,  in  a  si- 
milar as])e£t,  or  towards  the  same 
point  of  the  compass  ;  but,  if  cut- 
tings are   designed  to  be  planted 
against  a  wall,  Mr.  F.  advises  only 
the  roots  to  be  divided  j  as  by  such 
method  a  considerable  saving  will 
not  only  result,  in  time  and  mo- 
ney, but  the  trees  also  will  bear 
iVuit,  in  the  fust  year  after^their 
removal.  He  remarks,  that  he  has 
often  transplanted  old  plum-trees 
th:it  had  been  headed  down,  and 
consequently  made  very  fine  roots  j 
which  he  divided,  and  "  thereby 
obtained  four  or  five  trees  from 
one,  cutting  them   so  as  to  form 
them  into  fine  beads." — See  also 

FUUIT-TREES,      OuCH.\RD,      (vol. 

iii.  p.  315),  and  Planting. 

TRAVELLER'S-JOY,  Hones- 
TT,  Virgin's  Bower,  or  Great 
Wild-Climber, C/ew/o/i".  Vitalla, 
L.  a  hardy, indigenous  shrub,  grow- 
ing in  hedges  and  shady  places, 
in  calcareous  soils,  where  it  flow- 
ers in  June  and  July. — It  is  easily 
propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings. 

llie  fibrous  stalks  of  this  vege- 
table may  be  converted  inio  paper  : 
—the  whole  plant  is  very  acrid  to 
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tlie  touch  i  on  which  account  It  i* 
frequently  employed  as  a  caustic, 
and  for  cleansing  old  ulcers.— 
Both  leaves  and  branches  may, 
with  advantage, be  used  in  dyeing; 
and  Dambourney  obtained  from 
the  latter  alou;%  a  yellow  decoiSlion. 
— Bechstein  observes,  that  the 
hard,  compaS,  yellow,  and  odori- 
ferous wood  of  this  shrub,  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  material  for  ve- 
neering. 

Treacle,  the  Common.  See 
Molasses 3  and  Bijer;  vol.  i. 
p.  237. 

TREACLE,  the  Venice,  or 
MiTHRibATE,  Theriaca  Andro- 
mac/ii,  a  celebrated  medley  of 
drugs,  composed  of  6o  ingredients; 
prepared  ;  pulverized  ;  and,  with 
honey,  formed  into  an  eleduary: 
it  was  reputed  among  the  ancients 
to  be  a  specific  against  poisons,  and 
was  formerlyeraployed  in  intermit- 
tent, malignant,  and  other  fevers. 
At  present,  however,  it  is  super- 
seded hytheopiate  elecfuar ^,v.'h\ch 
consists  of  purified  opium,  (3  drams; 
caraway- seeds,  long-pepper,  and 
ginger,  of  each  2  oz.  j  and  three 
times  their  weight  of  the  syrup  of 
white  poppy,  boiled  to  the  con- 
sistence of  honey.  The  solid  sub- 
stances are  to  be  pulverized,  and 
the  opium  first  separately  incorpo- 
rated with  the  syrup,  over  a  mo- 
derate fire;  when  the  otlier  ingre- 
dients should  be  gradually  added. 
— ^This  composition  is  very  pow- 
erful :  the  doses  var}'  according  to 
the  age,  sex,  strength,  and  otlier 
circumstances;  so  that  they  ought 
to  be  regularly  prescribed. 

Treacle-Mustard.    See  Mi- 

THRIDATE-MuSTABn. 

Tkkacle-Hedge-Mustari),  or 
Treacle  Womiseed.  See  Mtii- 
tard,  the  Hedge. 

TJIEE,  the  largest  of  vegetable 
pro* 
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produiSions,  vising  to  a  consider- 
able height,  witli  a  single  stem. 

Trees  are  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal classes,  namely,  fruit,  and 
timber  trees ;  the  former  includes 
all  such  as  are  raised  chiefly,  or  en- 
tirely, for  their  edible  fruity  an  ac- 
count of  which,  together  with  their 
mode  of  cultivation,  the  reader 
will  find  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
also  in  the  articles  Fruit-treks, 
Orchard,  &c. — ^The  second  divi- 
sion comprehends  those  trees,  the 
wood  of  which  is  employed  in  ship- 
building, machinery,  or  for  other 
useful  purposes,  such  as  the  Oak, 
Larcu,  See. ;  the  culture  of  which 
has  been  discussed  under  those  re- 
spective heads. — See  also  Timber, 

The  growth  of  trees  is  a  subject 
of  considerable  importance  ;  but 
few  accurateexperiments  have  been 
made,  in  order  to  ascertain  their 
o«nKa/ increase  in  height  and  bulk. 
—In  the  Philosophical  Iransa^ions 
of  the  Royal  Society,  for  1788, 
Mr,  Barker  states,  as  the  result 
of  his  observations,  that  oak,  and 
ash-trees,  grow  nearly  in  equal  pro- 
portions, increasing  about  1,  or  if 
inch  every  year.  He  remarks,  that 
when  the  annual  growth  amounts 
to  one  inch  in  height,  a  coat  one- 
sixth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  will 
accrue  to  the  tree ;  and  as  "  the 
timber  added  to  the  body  every 
year,  is  its  length  multiplied  into 
the  thickness  of  the  coat,  and  into 
the  girth,"  more  timber  is  produced 
in  proportion  to  the  increasing  tliick- 
ness  of  the  stem. 

The  health  and  vegetation  of 
trees  may  be  greatly  promoted,  by 
scraping  them ;  by  cutting  away 
the  cankered  parts ;  and  by  wash- 
ing their  stems,  annually,  in  the 
month  of  February  or  March.— 
Hence,  Mr.  Forsyth,  in  his  inge- 
nious "  2\eatisG  on  tfie  Culture  and 
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Management  of  Fruit-trees,''  &c. 
(4to.  ll.  lis.  dd.  J  Longman  and 
Rees,  kc.  1802),  recommends 
fresh  cow-dung  to  be  mixed  with 
urine  and  soap-suds  ;  and  the  com- 
position to  be  applied  to  the  stem» 
and  branches  of  fruit,  forest,  or 
timber-trees,  in  tlie  same  manner 
as  the  ceilings  of  rooms  are  white- 
washed. This  operation,  he  ob- 
serves, will  not  only  destroy  the 
eggs  of  inse6ts,  that  are  hatched 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  but 
also  prevent  the  growth  of  moss  j 
and,  if  it  be  repeated  in  autumn, 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  it  will 
kill  the  e  ;gs  of  those  numerous  in- 
setSts,  which  are  hatched  during 
that  season  and  the  winter ;  thus 
contributing  to  nourish  the  tree, 
and  to  preserve  its  bark  in  a  fine 
and  healthy  state. — A  similar  prac- 
tice of  washing  and  rubbing  trees 
was  devised,  many  years  since,  by 
Mr,  Evelyn,  and  Dr.  Hales, 
who  direct  it  to  be  performed  first 
with  simple  water  and  a  scrubbing 
brush,  and  afterwards  with  a  coarse 
flannel :  the  trees,  thus  managed, 
throve  uncommonly  j  and  Mr. 
Marsham  relates,  that  a  beech- 
tree,  between  spring  and  autumn,  in- 
creased 2  five-tenths  inches  in  thick- 
ness, which  wasone-tenth  of an  inch 
ftiore  than  an  unwashed  tree, — . 
Mr.  Forsyth's  mixture,  however, 
is  far  preferable  to  common  water  j 
and,  if  the  use  of  tlie  latter  fluid  be 
attended  with  such  beneficial  ef- 
fects, it  may  be  rationally  conclud- 
ed, that  the  former  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  still  greater  advantages. 
In  common  with  other  objefls 
of  the  vegetable  creation,  trees  are 
liable  to  a  variety  of  diseases  j 
which,  if  not  timely  attended  to, 
eventually  destroy  them. — Having 
already  treated  of  such  afFeCtions, 
under  the  heads  of  Caskeb,Moss,, 

&c. ; 
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&c  ;  we  shall  rn  this  place  intro- 
diice  a  concise  account  of  Mr. 
Forsyth's  improved  method  of 
curing  injuries  and  defefts  in  fruit, 
or  in  forest  trees;  for  wlvich  Hi 3 
Majesty  has  graciously  rewarded 
hini;  on  condition  that  it  should 
be  pubhshed.  Mr.  F,  direds  all 
tile  decayed,  hollow,  loose,  rotten, 
injur("d,  diseased  and  dead  parts,  to 
be  cut  away,  till  the  knife  extend 
to  tlie  sound  or  solid  wood,  so 
as  to  leave  the  surface  perfe6tly 
smooth.  The  composition  (pre- 
p«ired  in  tlie  manni^r  described 
vol.  i.  p.  88,  and  rendered  of  the 
consistence  of  thick  paint,  by  add- 
ing a  sufficient  quantity  of  soap- 
suds and  urine)  should  tlien  be 
laid  on  with  a  painter's  brush,  to 
tlie  thickness  of  about  I-8th  of  an 
inch,  and  the  edges  finished  off  as 
thin  as  possible.  Next,  live  parts 
tof  dry  pulverized  wcxxi-ashes  should 
be  mixed  with  one  part  of  bone- 
ashes,  previously  reduced  topowdef; 
and  then  be  put  into  a  tin-box,  the 
top  of  which  is  perforated  with 
holes:  the  powder  n>ust  lie  sprink- 
led over  the  surface  of  the  compo- 
«tion,  being  suffered  to  remain 
half  an  hour  for  absorbing  the 
moisture ;  when  an  additiortnl  por- 
tion of  the  powder  should  be  gently 
applied  with  the  hand,  till  the 
■whole  plaster  acquire  a  smooth  sur- 
face.— As  the  edges  of  su  h  exci- 
sions grow  up,  care  ought  to  be 
taken,  tliat  the  Jtcio  wood  may 
not  c(xne  in  contadil  with  the  de-^ 
cayed ;  for  which  purpose,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  cut  out  the  latter, 
in  proportion  as  the  former  ad- 
vances ;  a  hollow  space  being  left 
between  both,  in  order  that  the 
newly-grown  wood  may  have  suffi- 
cient room  to  extend,  and  fill  up 
the  cavity,  so  that  it  in  a  manner 
forms  a  new  tree.  By  tlus  process. 


old  and  decayed  pear-trees  have,  in 
the  second  summer  after  its  applica- 
tion, produced  fruit  of  tlie  best 
quality,  and  finest  flavour;  nay, 
in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years,** 
they  yielded  such  abundant  crops, 
as  young  Iiealthy  trees  could  hot 
have  borne  in  16  or  20  years.  By 
such  treatment,  likewise,  large, 
aged  elm-trees,  all  the  parts  of  which 
were  broken,  living  only  a  small 
portion  of  bark  left  on  the  trunk, 
shot  forth  stems  from  their  tops, 
to  the  height  of  above  30  feet, 
within  six  or  seven  years  after  the 
composition  had  been  applied. — 
Thus  it  appears,  that  both  forest 
and  fruit-trees  may  be  renovated, 
and  pieserved  in  a  flourishing  state ; 
wiiilethe  latter  may  be  rendered 
more  fruitful  than  at  any  former 
period. — We  regret  that  our  limits 
confine  us  to  the  present  short  ac- 
count, and  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Forsyth's  Treatise  above  cited  ; 
which  is  illustrated  with  13  elegant 
engravings. 

TREE-MALLOW,  the  Sea,  or 
Velvkt-leaf,  Lavatera  artorea, 
L.  an  indigenous  biennial,  growing 
on  the  sea-shores,  where  it  flowers 
from  July  to  October. — ^This  being 
the  only  native  species  of  eleven 
plants,  belonging  to  the  same  ge- 
nus, we  shall  briefly  remark,  that 
all  the  Tree-mallows  deserve  to  be 
more  generally  cultivated,  both  in' 
gardens  and  fields  ;  not  only  for 
their  elegant  flowers,  which  abouml 
with  honey,  but  cliiefly  for  tlie 
valuable  material  obtained  from 
their  fibrous  stalks  : — We  learn 
fi-om  Bkchsteix,  that  such  stalks 
may,  with  e<jual  advantage,  be 
converted  into  paper,  and  pack- 
thread or  bass,  serving  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hemp. 

TREFOIL,  or  Tnfothm,  L.  a 
genus  of  fifty-five  species,  I6  of  • 
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which  are  indigenous :  of  these  we 
shall  mention  tlie  following  : 

1.  The  pratense,  or  Common 
Clover ; 

2.  Themedimn,  v.  alpestre,  or 
Red,  Perennial  Clover  j 

3.  The procumbens,  v.  agrarium. 
Hop-clover,  or  Hop- trefoil ;  and 

4.  The  repens,  or  White  Clo- 
ver.    See  vol.ii.  pp.  p — 12. 

5.  The  Melilotiis  officinalis,  or 
Mehlot- trefoil.  See  Mehlot  the 
Common. 

Q.  The  arvense,  or  Hare's-foot 
Trefoil,  grows  in  sandy  pastures, 
corn-fields,  and  chalky  situations  j 
where  it  flowers  in  July  and  Au- 
gust. This  species  is  strongly  aro- 
matic; and,  when  dried,  retains  its 
odour  for  a  considerable  time  : — it 
affords  a  grateful  food  to  cattle ; 
andis,byBECH3TEiN,  recommend- 
ed as  a  valuable  substitute  for  oak- 
bark,  in  iamiing  leather. 

7.  The  fragiferum,  or  Straw- 
berry Trefoil,  thrives  in  moist 
meadows,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  where  it  flowers  in  Au- 
gust.— ^I'his  perennial  vegetable  is 
industriously  cultivated  by  the 
Greenlanders,  who  propagate  it  by 
seed,  and  also  transplant  the  stalks, 
which  thus  attain  the  height  of 
seven  feet.  Its  whitish  and  reddish 
flower-heads  are  nearly  globular, 
and  slightly  compressed  on  the  up- 
per surface.  The  whole  plant  af- 
fords as  nutritive  food  to  cattle  as 
the  Common  or  Meadow- clover. 

TREFOIL,  theCoMMoNBisD's- 
FooT,  or  Lotiis  cormculatus,  L.  an 
indigenous  perennial,  growing  in 
meadows,  pastures,  heaths,  and 
road- sides,  where  it  flowers  from 
June  to  August. — This  plant  is 
eaten  by  cows,  goats,  and  horses; 
but,  according  to  Linn^us,  is 
not  relished  by  swine  or  sheep  j 
though  it  is  propagated  in  Hert- 
fordshire as  pasturage  for  the  latter 
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animals.— Dr.  Anderson  strongly 
recommends  it  to  be  cultivated  for 
cattle;  and  Mr.  Woodward  re- 
marks, that  it  may  be  raised  to 
great  advantage;  as  it  attains  a 
considerable  height  in  moist  mea- 
dows, and  makes  good  hay. — Its 
flowers,  when  dried,  acquire  a 
greenish  cast ;  in  which  respect, 
they  resemble  those  of  the  plants 
producing  Indigo  :  it  is,  there- 
fore, probable,  that  tliey  may  be 
advantageously  employed  for  ob- 
taining a  substitute  for  that  expen- 
sive dyeing  material. 

According  to  Bradley,  an  in- 
fusion of  the  seeds,  flowers,  and 
leaves  of  the  Common  Bird's-foot, 
in  wine,  operates  as  a  diuretic;  and 
at  the  same  time  tends  to  allay  the 
irritation  of  the  urinary  canal. 

TROUT,  or  Salmofario,  L.  a 
fish  inhabiting  the  British  lakes 
and  rivers  :  its  head  is  short  and 
roundish ;  the  tail  L>  broad,  and 
the  mouth  of  a  large  size ;  the 
whole  body  attaining  from  one  to 
tw6  feet  in  length,  and  weighing 
from  5  or  6  oz.  to  41  bs. 

Trouts  are  extremely  voracious  ; 
preying  on  small  fishes,  inse6ts 
and  even  shell-fish  :  they  likewise, 
occasionally  swallow  gravel,  or 
small  pebbles,  to  assist  the  commi- 
nution of  testaceous  food. — There 
is  a  species  caught  in  certain  lakes 
in  Ireland,  called  gillaroo  trouts, 
that  are  remarkable  for  a  muscular 
fiubstince  found  in  their  stomachs, 
which  occasionally  forms  a  dish  at 
the  Irish  tables,  under  the  name  of 
gizzard;  on  account  of  its  resem- 
blance to  tliat  organ  of  digestion  in 
birds.  . 

Trouts  are  taken  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  but  are  most  palatable 
during  the  summer;  for  their  flesh, 
in  the  winter,  is  white  and  insipid  ; 
in  the  former  season,  it  is  fat,  and 
of  a  reddish  hue :  —to  the  angler, 

they 
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tBey  afford  excellent  tliversion, 
which  is  so  eagerly  pursued,  that 
the  liberty  of  fishing  in  some  of 
the  streams  near  the  metropolis,  is 
sometimes  rented  at  lOj.  per  an- 
Dunx.  In  Cumberland,  great  num- 
bers of  trcut  arc  potted  with  the 
Charr,  and  sent  to  the  London 
market. 

The  proper  season  of  angling  for 
trout,  is  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July ;  when  a  stout  rod  and  line 
baited  with  two  lob-worms,  is  used 
for  the  larger  kind  of  these  fi'-h,  in 
ia  dark  night;  and  is  generally  at- 
tended with  success.  As  the  Usual 
method  differs  in  no  material  re- 
spect from  that  of  taking  Carp,  we 
rtfer  the  reader  to  vol.  i.    p.  4»7. 

The  flesh  of  trout  affords'food  of 
a  very  fine  flavour,  and  is  easily 
digested.  Those  of  a  large  size, 
procured  from  clear  rapid  streams, 
■witli  a  gravelly  or  stony  bed,  gene- 
rally cut  of  a  deep  salmon  colour, 
and  are  esteemed  for  their  superior 
•lelicacy. — ^Tliere  is  a  species  term- 
ed the  IVliite  Trout,  caught  chifefiy 
in  t!ie  fiver  Esk^  the  flesh  of  this 
fish,  in  dressing,  acquires  a  red- 
dish tint,  and  is  much  valued. 

TROY- WEIGHT,  is  that  mode 
of  weighing  certain  commodities, 
in  which  \ht  pound  contains  twelve 
ounces,  each  of  them  being  divided 
into /«/^«z/7/ penny-weights,  and  the 
latter  into  tireniif-four  grziwi  eacii : 
oji  the  contrary,  a  pound  of  avoir- 
■dupois  consists  of  sixteen  ounces  ; 
so  that  each  oz.  has  eight  dran!.s, 
or  drachms ;  each  dram,  ///ree 
temples  ;  and  each  scruple,  twetity 
grains.  — See  also  Avoihdupois 
and  Weight. 

True-love.   SeeHERB-PAHis. 

TRUFFLE,  or  Truss,  Lyco- 
perdon  tuber,  L.  (Tuber  cibarium 
of  Dr.  Withering),  is  a  sj^ecies 
of  puff-ball,  which  grows  under 
ground,  without  any  routs  or  the 
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access  of  light  j  and  attains  a  size  of 
from  a  pea  to  the  largest  potatoes 
In  Britain,  however,  it  is  of  a  glo- 
bular form,  resembling  that  of  a 
large  plumb;  and,  when  young,  its 
surface  is  whitish  5  being  inter- 
spersed with  elevated  dots,  the 
centre  of  which  contains  a  browil 
powder,  similar  to  that  of  the  com- 
mon Puff-ball:  as  it  becomei 
old,  the  colour  turns  black. — ^This 
species  of  fungus  may  be  searched 
for  in  hilly  forests,  which  have  a 
sandy  or  dry  clayey  bottom,  at  the 
depth  of  four  or  five  indies  in  the 
earth;  though  it  seldom  exceeds 
four  or  five  oz.  in  weight,  while 
those  produced  on  the  Continent; 
frequently  weigh  from  eight  to  six- 
teen ounces. — -It  is  one  of  the  most 
wholesome  and  nutritive  of  the  es-» 
culent  fungi,  and  is  generally  dis-» 
covered  by  means  of  dogs,  which 
are  taught  to  scent  it ;  so  that,  on 
smelling  "tlie  truffle,  they  bark,  and 
scratch  it  up. — In  Italy,  it  is  like- 
wise rooted  up  by  pigs,  which  arc 
either  furnished  Tvith  a  ring  around 
their  snout ;  or,  it  is  taken  from 
them  by  an  attendant. 

Truffles  arc  highly  esteemed  at 
the  tables  of  the  luxurious,  where 
*  they  are  served  up,  either  roasted 
in  a  fresh  state,  like  potatoes  ;  or, 
tiiey  are  driedi  sliced,  and  dressed 
as  ingredients  in  soups  and  ragouts. 
The  most  delicious  are  internally 
white,  and  possess  tlie  odour  of 
garlic. — ^They  pay,  on  importation, 
a  duty  of  2s.  5^d.  per  lb. 

Tube-root.  See  Meadow- 
Saffkon. 

TULIP,  or  Tulipa,  L.  a  genua 
of  plants  comprising  four  specie?, 
the  principal  of  which  Is  die  Ges- 
neriuna,  or  Common  Garden  Tu- 
lip, a  native  of  Cappadocia. — It  Is 
divided  into  two  sorts,  termed  the 
early,  or  dwarf  spring  tulips,  whicli 
blow  in  ihc  beginning  of  spring; 

aud 
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and  the  late  ^flowering  tulips,  that 
appear  about  the  latter  part  of  April, 
or  in  May  and  June.  Both  sorts  com- 
prehend numerous  varieties,  such 
as  black,  golden,  yellow,  purple- 
violet,  rose,  vermilion,  &c.  from 
their  respedive  colours.  They  are 
highly  valued  by  the  curious  in 
horticulture,  and  sold  by  florists  at 
from  5  s.  to  201.  per  root,  accord- 
ing to  their  rarity,  or  the  degree  of 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held.— 
In  Holland,  they  form  a  considerable 
article  of  trade  5  and  there  are  in- 
stances of  single  bulbs  of  these 
flowers  having  been  purchased  at 
the  extravagant  price  of  from  2000 
to  5000  guilders. 

Tulips  furnish  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ornaments  of  the  garden  : 
they  are  propagated  by  planting 
ofl?sets  from  the  bulbous  roots,  in 
common  garden  soil,  either  in  au- 
tumn, or  towards  the  end  of  De- 
cember, according  to  their  early  or 
late  periods  of  flowering ;  and,  if 
such  soil  be  changed  every  year, 
new  varieties,  both  of  single  and 
double  tulips,  beautifully  diversi- 
fied  with    various    colours,    may 
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easily  be  obtained :  these  plants 
require  only  to  be  sheltered,  during 
the  severity  of  winter;  to  be  kept 
clear  of  weeds ;  and  to  be  watered 
occasionally  in  the  long  droughts  d£ 
summer. 

There  is  an  indigenous  species 
of  this  plant,  termed  the  sylveg- 
tris,  or  Wild  Tulip,  which  grows 
in  chalk-pits  ;  and  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  vicinity  of  Norwich,  and 
Bury  J  where  its  small  fragrant 
yellow  flowers  blow  in  the  month 
of  April.  The  fresh  root  is  acrid, 
and  excites  vomiting;  but,  when 
boiled,  it  may  safely  be  eaten  with 
tlie  addition  of  butter  and  pepper  j 
afl'ording  a  palatable  dish. 

TUMBREL,  a  machine  employ- 
ed chiefly  in  the  county  of  Lin- 
coln; for  the  purpose  of  giving 
food  to  sheep,  during  the  winter. 

In  the  4th  vol.  of  the  "  Reper- 
tory of  Arts,"  &c.  we  meet  with 
a  description  of  a  contrivance 
which  is  equally  simple  and  useful : 
we  have,  therefore,  been  induced 
to  give  the  annexed  CiK,  represent* 
ing  its  stru6ture. 
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It  consists  of  a  drcalar  cage  or 
crib,  which  may  be  made  ot"  wil- 
low, osiers,  or  similar  pliant  brush- 
wood. The  whole  is  ten  feet  in 
circumference,  being  closely  wat- 
tled to  the  height  of  one  foot,  above 
•which  it  is  left  open  for  the  space 
of  about  18  inches  J  when  it  is 
again  wattled  to  the  height  of  8  or 
9  inches  J  an  opening,  18  inches 
broad,  being  left  at  the  top,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  in  turnips,  or 
other  provender.  The  staves,  form- 
ing the  skeleton  of  the  machine 
above  reprpsented,  are  10  inches 
apart,  so  that  12  sheep  may  feed  at 
one  time  in  each  tumbrel. 

Considerable  advant;:ges  are  de- 
rived from  this  method  of  feeding 
sheep  3  as  it  greatly  reduces  the 
expence  of  provender,  which  is 
tJius  prevented  from  being  soiled 
■with  dung,  or  trodden  under  foot. 
In  such  a  state  of  separation,  the 
stronger  animals  cannot  drive  away 
the  weaker  sheep;  each  being  secur- 
ed by  the  head,  while  they  are  eat- 
ing. Farther,  theconstru^onof  the 
tumbrel  being  attended  with  no 
difficulties,  it  may  be  readily  pro- 
cured, and  be  daily  conveyed  to 
any  part  of  a  farm :  if  proper  care 
be  taken,  this  utensil  may  be  pre- 
served in  constant  use,  for  eight  or 
ten  years. 

TUMOR,  or  Swelling,  in 
animal  economy,  denotes  an  en- 
largement or  preternatural  tume- 
faction of  any  part  of  the  body  ; 
and  is  either  of  an  indolent  nature, 
such  as  Cakcer,  Schikrus  and 
ScROPUULA  ;  or  injiammalory ,  as 
occurs  in  the  female  breast,  in  chil- 
blains, and  various  ober  local  af- 
fections.— With  resped  to  the  lat- 
ter, we  refer  to  the  article  In- 
flammation} and,  as  most  of 
the  foriner  are  distinguished,  either 
by  the  cause  from  which  they  ari.ie, 
or  by  other  circumstance?,  whence 
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they  hare  received  particular  de- 
nominations, we  shall  in  tliis  place 
only  give  a  few  diredions,  relative 
to  the  treatment  of  indolent  tumors 
in  general. 

When  swellings  of  this  nature 
gradually  appvar  on  any  part  of  the 
human  body,  and  are  not  attended 
with  either  pain  or  inflammation, 
the  mode  ot  discussing  them  en- 
tirely depends  on  tlieir  situation. 
Thus,  when  the  glands  are  swoln, 
cold  astringent  fomentations,  or 
saponaceous  and  mercurial  plasters, 
conjoined  witli  cold-bathing,  espe- 
cially in  sea-water,  will  generally 
be  attended  with  good  effeds.  If 
the  tumor  be  situated  on  muscular 
or  fleshy  parts,  warm  fomenta- 
tions have  often  been  feur.d  of  ser- 
vice; on  bony  or  tendinous  parts, 
gentle  fridion,  and  afterwards  mo- 
derate compression,  are  in  most 
cases  sufficient  to  remove  the  ob- 
strudion. 

TUNBRIDGE-WATER,  a 
chalybeate  mineral  fluid,  obtained 
from  numerous  springs  that  rise 
at  Tunbridge,  in  tlie  county  of 
Kent.  When  first  drawn  from 
the  well,  it  is  transparent,  being 
divested  of  all  colour;  not  emiting 
any  peculiar  odour  j  and  tasting 
slightly  of  iron.  If  exposed  for 
several  hours  to  the  air,  this  water 
evolves  numerous  small  bubbles, 
that  adhere  to  the  bides  of  the 
vessel ;  becomes  tui  bid  j  and,  in 
the  course  of  24  hours,  its  pro- 
perties are  totally  dissipated.  Hence 
Dr.  Hales  recommends  five  drops 
of  the  aromatic  acid  of  vitriol,  to 
be  added  to  each  bottle  containing 
the  water ;  as,  by  this  expedient, 
its  chalybeate  ingredients  may  be 
preserved  for  two  or  three  months, 
when  carried  to  distant  places. 

The  Tunbridge-water  is  as- 
serted to  be  of  eminent  service  in 
irregular    digestion  i    flatulency  ; 

in 
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irt  the  incipient  stages  of  those 
chronic  disorders,  which  are  at- 
tended with  great  debility;  in  chlo- 
rosis j  and  numerous  other  com- 
plaints incident  to  the  female  sex. 
The  dose  varies  at  each  time,  from 
half  to  three  quarters  of  a  pint, 
according  to  the  age,  constitution, 
and  case  of  the  patient :  it  is  taken 
at  two  or  three  intervals,  between 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  noon. 
As  this  water  is  apt  to  produce  a 
sensation  of  coldness  in  the  sto- 
mach, together  with  nausea  or 
sickness,  when  drunk  fresh  from 
the  well,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
pour  it  into  a  bottle ;  and,  after 
closing  it  carefully  with  a  cork,  to 
immerse  the  vessel  in  hot  water, 
where  it  will  acquire  a  moderate 
•warmth ;  and  thus  such  i'jcon- 
venience  may  be  easily  obviated. 
Sometimes,  however,  this  chaly- 
beate occasions  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  heart;  a  slight  degree  of 
giddiness  ;  and  a  sense  of  fulness 
over  the  whole  body ;  but  these 
symptoms  generally  disappear  in  a 
few  days  after  commencing  a  re- 
gular course ;  when  it  produces 
cffe6ts  totally  different,  by  in- 
creasing both  the  appetite,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  while  the 
aivimal  spirits  are  said  to  be  im- 
proved. 

There  are  many  chalybeate 
springs  in  England,  possessing  si- 
milar properties  with  the  Tun- 
bridge-waters  ;  but  which  our  li- 
mits will  not  permit  us  to  specify  : 
we  shall  tlierefore  only  notice  the 
Jilington,  or  Neiv  Tunhridge  Spa, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
It  is  of  a  ferruginous  taste ;  and, 
when  first  drunk,  occasions  a  slight 
degree  of  vertigo,  and  a  propensity 
to  sleep,  in  persons  of  plethoric 
liabits  ;  but  such  symptoms  may 
be  prevented,   by  adding  a  small 
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portion  of  pure  water.  Farther^ 
the  Islington  chalybeate  parts  with 
its  volatile  ingredients  within  two 
hours  after  it  is  drawn :  it  will, 
therefore,  be  advisable  to  drink 
this  fluid,  if  possible,  on  the  spot; 
or,  where  such  method  is  im- 
pra6ticable,  to  adopt  the  expedient 
before  suggested  by  Dr.  Hales. — i 
The  New  Tunbridge  Spa  may  be 
safely  resorted  to  by  persons  la- 
bouring under  the  complaints  be- 
fore mentioned,  especially  in  scro- 
phulous,  and  other  glandular  ob- 
stru6tiohs;  as  likewise  with  the 
view  of  reducing  corpulency , 

Those  who  are  situated  at  too 
great  a  distance  from  mineral 
springs,  may  prepare  such  water 
artificially,  by  dissolving  six  grains 
of  the  salt  of  steel,  or  vitriolated. 
iron,  in  one  pint  of  commoa 
water.  This  solution  possesses, 
though  in  a  weaker  degree,  similar 
properties  to  those  of  the  Islington 
Spa.  ♦ 

TUNNY,  or  Scomler  Thunnus, 
a  fish  of  the  mackerel  kind,  which 
abounds  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  soinetimes  frequents  the  Bri- 
tish coasts  :  during  the  Herrino 
season,  considerable  shoals  are 
found  in  the  lochs  or  lakes  of 
Scotland,  whither  they  resort  in 
pursuit  of  that  fish.  The  tunny 
is  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length  j 
its  round  body  is  bulky ;  and  the 
tail  forms  a  crescent. 

These  fish  are  taken  either  with 
nets,  or  by  hooks  appended  to 
ropes,  and  baited  with  herrings. 
In  a  fresh  state,  their  flesh  resem- 
bles raw  beef:  when  boiled,  it 
becomes  pale,  and  acquires  a  deli- 
cate flavour,  similar  to  that  of  sal- 
mon. The  belly,  however,  is  the 
part  held  in  the  greatest  esteem, 
and  which  is  mostly  salted;  but, 
being  extremely  fat,  it  ought  not 
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to  be  eaten  b}'  convalescents,  or 
those  whofse  digestion  is  impaired. 

TURBITH,  or  Torpkth,  an 
officinal  drus:^,  being  the  b«irk  from 
the  fleshy  roots  of  the  Convolvulus 
Turpethftm,  L.  an  exotic  species  of 
the  Bind-weed,  growing  in  Ceylon. 

Turbith  is  imported  in  oblong 
jMcces,  which  are  of  a  brown,  or 
ash-colour  externally,  and  whitish 
within.  The  best  is  brittle  j  con- 
tains a  large  portion  of  resirwus 
matter  ;  and  is  at  first  of  a  swe<;ti,sh 
taste ;  but,  when  chewed,  it  be- 
comes pungent  and  nanseons. — 
This  drug  is  occasionally  employed 
as  a  purgative  ;  but  is  by  no  means 
safe,  or  uniform,  in  its  operation. — 
It  pays,  when  imported  by  the 
East-India  Company,  21 .  per  cent. 
a(:cording  to  its  value,  and  farther. 
Is.  lid.  per  lb.  being  the  duty  for 
home  consumption. 

TURBITH-MINERAL,  or 
Yellow-vitriolated  Quick- 
silver, a  medicinal  precipitate  ob- 
tained by  cautiously  mixing  eight 
parts  of  vitriolic  acid  with  four  of 
purified  mercury;  and  distilling  the 
whole  to  dryness,  in  a  retort  placed 
in  a  sand-furnnce.  The  white  calx, 
on  being  reduced  to  powder,  and 
thrown  into  warm  distilled  water, 
assumes  a  yellow  colour ;  and  be- 
comes tasteless  after  repeated  ablu- 
tions. 

Turbith -mineral  is  a  powerful 
emetic,  and  has  been  given  with 
frequent  success,  in  doses  of  from 
J  ^  to  6  OT  8  grains,  to  robust  per- 
sons, who  were  aflliAed  wiUi  le- 
prous diseases,  and  glandular  ob- 
strudion.s,  that  had  resisted  the 
power  of  other  medicines.  It  has 
also  been  recomtoended,  in  doses 
amounting  from  six.  grains  to  a 
scruple  every  day,  in  eases  of  hij- 
drophoHa ;  and  some  instances  have 
occurred^  in  which  it  not  only  pre- 
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vented  'madness  in  dogs  that  hai 
be^n  bitten,  but  also  effetted  a 
cure,  after  the  disease  had  a6lually 
taken  place.— Lastly,  the  water,  in 
which  this  mineral  is  washed,  ha-i 
been  used  externally  for  lotions,  in 
the  itch  aud  oilier  cutaneous  affec- 
tions ;  btit  such  practice  ougljt  ne- 
ver to  be  adopted  without  proper 
advice;  as  it  may  be  attended  with 
danger. 

TUB  BOT,  or  Plenroneftes  maxi' 
mus,  L.  is  a  large  fisb  of  a  remark- 
able form,  nearly  square ;  the  up- 
per part  of  its  body  b<.:ing  ash-co- 
loured, with  numerous  black  spots 
of  differentsizes  :  thebelly  is  white; 
the  skin  wrinkled,  without  scales; 
and  furnished  with  small,  short 
spines,  irregularly  disposed. 

liwbots  grow  to  a  very  consi- 
derable size,  commonly  weighing 
from  20  to  30lbs.  :  they  are  chiefly 
taken  off  the  north  coasts  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  j 
though  one  of  the  best  knowi> 
stations  for  the  Turbot-fishery,  is 
that  "on  the  Dogger- bank. — These 
fish  generally  as.sociate  in  deep  wa- 
ter, and  are  mostly  drawn  up  by 
books  and  lines.  Tlie  bait,  usually 
employed,  consists  of  small  piece* 
of  fresh  herring,  the  le.sser  lam- 
prey, haddock,  or  similar  portion*^ 
of  fresh  bullock's  liver. — The  tur- 
hot-fishery  commences  early  in 
?.ent ;  and,  if  conduded  with  skill 
and  regularity,  it  furnishes  eni- 
pioymcnt  to  a  great  number  of 
persons,  who,  in  a  produttrve  sea- 
son, rim  into  harbour  twice  a  week, 
to  deliver  their  cargoes. 

As  an  article  of  food,  the  flesb 
of  the  turbot,  though  firm,  is  ten* 
der,  abounding  with  rich  gelatinous 
nutriment :  it  is  farther  improved, 
by  suspending  the  fish  in  the  open 
air  tor  24  or  4S  hours  in  the  win- 
ter, bctbre  it  is  cooked. 

TUfiF> 
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TURF»  a.  brown  or  blackish  fos- 
sil, consisting  of  a  rich  earth  com- 
l?ined  with  the  fibrous  roots  of 
vegetables,  mineral  oils,  &c. 

Turf  differs  from  peat,  only  in 
its  harder  consistence  ;  the  latter 
being  obtained  from  peat-bogs,  and 
the  former  is  dug  out  of  more  solid 
ground,  such  as  dry  commons,  on 
which  cottagers  exercise  the  right 
of  turhary,  by  prescription  :  both 
species  are  chiefly  used  as  fuel,  in 
those  counties  where  coal  and 
wood  are  scarce.  After  tlie  turf 
or  peat  are  consumed,  their  ashes 
are  employed  either  as  alVlANUKE, 
or  they  may  be  advantageously 
strewed  on  laud  iofeded  with 
Chafers.  See  vol.  i.  p.  485. — 
Farther,  it  appears  from  the  experi- 
ment of  M.  Sage,  that  turf  may  be 
charred,  or  reduced  to  a  state  of 
cinder,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Charcoal;  and  thus  serve  as  an 
excellent  substitute  for  the  latter ; 
because  it  not  only  burns  with  a 
more  intense  heat,  but  is  also  of  a 
longer  duration. 

TURKEY,  or  Meleagris  gallo- 
pavo,  L.  a  bird  originally  from 
North  America;  but  which  has 
long  been'  domesticated  in  Britain  ; 
it  has  a  caruncle  both  on  the  head 
and  throat ;  the  breast  of  the  male 
being  tufted.  When  irritated,  the 
feathers  of  this  part  are  remarkably 
creded ;  the  prominence  on  the 
forehead  is  relaxed;  and  the  bare 
spots  of  the  face  and  neck  become 
uncommonly  red. 

Tui  kies  subsist  on  grain  and  in- 
wt&s  :  early  in  the  spring,  the  fe- 
male frequently  wanders  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  farm- 
yard, for  the  purpose  of  construd- 
ing  her  nest ;  where  she  deposits 
from  14  to  17  white  eggs,  marked 
with  reddish  or  yellow  freckles ; 
but^eldom  produces  more  than  one 
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brood  In  a  season.  Great  numbers 
of  these  birds  are  reared  hi  the 
North  of  England;  and,  towards 
autumn,  hundreds  at  a  time  are 
driven  to  the  London  market,  by 
means  of  a  scarlet  shred  of  cloth, 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick  j 
which,  from  their  antipathy  to 
this  colour,  serves  as  a  whip. 

Turkies,  being  extremely  deli- 
cate fowls,  are  much  oppressed  by 
cold  :  hence  the  Swedes  plunge 
th:  ir  chicks  into  cold  water,  soon 
after,  or  at  least  on  the  same  day, 
when  tliey  are  hatched ;  then  force 
them  to  swallow  one  whole  pep- 
per-corn each ;  and  restore  them  to 
the  parent  bird.  Thus,  they  are 
enabled  to  resist  the  impressions  of 
the  severest  winters,  and  their 
growth  is  not  retarded. 

Young  turkies  are  liable  to  a 
peculiar  disorder,  which  freqijently 
and  speedily  proves  fatal :  on  in- 
speding  the  rump-feaihers,  two  or 
three  of  their  quills  will  be  found 
to  contain  blood  ;  but,  on  c, rawing 
them  out,  the  chick  soon  recovvTs  j 
and  afterwards  requires  no  oiher 
care  than  common  pouliiy. 

Turkies  are  highly  esteemed,  on 
account  of  their  delicate  flavour  ; 
for  their  flesh  is  not  so  rank  as  that 
of  either  geese  or  ducks,  and  is 
likewise  more  nutritious. 

TURMERIC,  or  Curcuma,  L. 
a  genus  of  exotic  plants,  compre- 
hending two  species,  namely  ; 
1.  The  rotunda,  having  a  round 
fleshy  root,  similar  to  that  of  gin- 
ger 3  and  2.  The  longa,  with  long 
yellow  roots,  which  spread  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Both  are  na- 
tives of  India,  whence  their  roots 
are  annually  imported  by  the  East- 
India  Company,  paying  21.  per 
cent,  according  to  their  value  ;  and 
a  farther  duty  of  2|d.  per  lb.  for 
home  consumption. 

Ha  Tur* 
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Turmeric  has  a  weak,  though 
agreeable,  smell ;  and  a  bitterish, 
pungent  taste  :  it  is  internally  of  a 
deep  safFron-colour,  which  it  com- 
municates to  watery  infusions.— 
This  drug  is,  by  the  Indians,  prin- 
cipally employed  for  seasoning  rice, 
and  other  culinary  preparations  : — 
it  is  reputed  to  be  aperient,  and  of 
considerable  efficacy  in  the  jaun- 
dice ;  but  is  chiefly  consumed  in 
dyeing  the  finest  yellow  colours, 
which  are  also  the  least  permanent ; 
and  giving  a  brighter,  though  pe- 
rishable, shade  to  scarlet  cloth, — 
Sec  also  Yellow. 

TURNEP,  TURNIP,  or  Knol- 
iES,  Brassica  Rapa,  L.  an  indi- 
genous biennial  plant,  growing  in 
corn-fields,  and  chiefly  in  their 
borders  j  where  it  flowers  in  the 
month  of  April. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the 
turnip,  which  are  cultivated,  both 
for  feeding  cattle,  and  for  culinary 
purposes  j  but  we  shall  enumerate 
only  the  principal,  namely : 

1.  The  Oval,  Common  JVhite- 
siock,  or  Norfolk  Turnip. 

2.  The  L  urge  Green- topped  Tur- 
nip attains  a  considerable  size,  and 
IS  very  sweet  and  soft ;  but,  grow- 
ing above  the  ground,  it  is  liable  to 
be  injured  by  severe  frosts. 

3.  The  Purple-stock  resembles 
the  first  variety,  excepting  that  its 
size  is  somewhat  smaller  ;  the  rind 
is  of  a  dark-red  or  purple  colour  ; 
and  its  pulp  is  also  more  close  and 
firm,  than  that  of  the  Common  Nor- 
folk turnip.  It  withstands  the  se- 
verity of  winter,  without  receiving 
material  injuiy,  and  is  more  suc- 
culent in  the  spring ;  but,  not  be- 
ing relished  by  cattle  so  well  as 
either  of  the  two  preceding  varie- 
ties, it  is  not  generally  cultivated. 

4.  The  Ruta-baga,  or  Swedish 
t)imip,  is  one  of  the  most  valnable 
iroot£  of  the  kind.     Its  inside  is 
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cither  white  or  yellow ;  which  co- 
lour, however,  does  not  affed  its 
quality:  it  is  more  hardy  than 
either  of  the  preceding  varieties, 
and  suff'ers  no  injury  from  the 
most  intense  cold. — As  this  tur- 
nip, when  allowed  to  ^eerfnear  the 
Oval,  or  Norfolk  white,  produces 
numerous  varieties ;  it  has  been 
conje6tured,  that  a  new  sort  may, 
by  a  judicious  intermixture,  be  ob- 
tained, which  will  probably  acquire 
from  the  one,  a  sufficient  degree 
of  hardiness,  to  resist  the  winter  j 
'and,  from  the  other,  an  increase 
of  size,  as  well  as  a  quicker 
growth. 

5.  The  Hastings  is  a  new  va- 
riety, imported,  several  years  since, 
from  Tibet,  in  Asia,  by  Govemor 
Hastings. — This  plant  has  not 
been  hitherto  cultivated  to  any  ex- 
tent ;  but  it  appears,  as  far  as  we 
can  ascertain,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  wholesome  and  profitable 
roots  of  this  species. 

Turnips,  in  general,  succeed 
better  in  light  soils,  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  sand  and  loam,  than 
in  very  rich  or  heavy  lands  : — the 
crops  of  the  latter  will  be  rank, 
and  run  to  flower  at  too  early  a 
period  of  the  spring  ;  though  their 
weight  may  not  be  perceptibly  di- 
minished. 

These  roots  are  raised  fi-om  seed, 
which  ought  to  be  changed  an- 
nually, or  every  second  year,  with- 
out exception  j  as  it  is  apt  to  de- 
generate, and  the  quality  of  the 
roots  will  consequently  be  impaired. 
The  season  for  sowing,  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  time  of  feeding  : 
thus,  if  the  turnips  be  intended 
for  feeding  cattle  from  December 
to  Febmary,  the  seed  must  be 
committed  to  the  ground  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  June; 
but,  in  case  they  be  designed  to 
supply  food  till  May,  it  should  not 

be 
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be  sown  before  the  latter  end  of 
July,  or  early  in  August. 

The  quantity  of  seed  depends 
upon  the  method  of  culture  j  for, 
if  it  be  broad-casi,  2  lbs.  per  acre 
will  be  necessary  :  but  a  more  ad- 
vantageous mode  is  that  of  Drill- 
ing, in  rows  three  feet  asunder, 
which  requires  only  one  pound  of 
seed.  Although  we  have  given  an 
account,  vol  ii.  pp.  166-82,  of  the 
most  valuable  Drill-machines,  yet 
as  two  implements  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  lately  been  contrived,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  drilling 
turnips,  we  have  been  induced, 
from  their  remarkable  simplicity, 
and  pra6tical  utility,  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  a  complete  account 
and  delineation  of  such  improve- 
ments. 

In  the  year  1801,  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
&c.  granted  a  premium  of  10 
guineas  and  a  silver  medal,  to  the 
Rev.  T.  C.  MuNNiNGS,  for  his  in- 
vention of  a  Turnip-drill,  of  which 
he  communicated  a  model,  accom- 
panied with  a  narrative  of  experi- 
ments, to  determine  "  the  com- 
parative advantage  of  the  drill  or 
broad-cast  method,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  turnips." — It  consists  of  a 
tin  box,  resembling  the  shape  of  a 
barrel,  which  is  fixed  to  the  axis 
of  a  wheel  about  22  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  vertical  with  such  boxj 
dropping  the  seed,  during  its  re- 
volutions, through  certain  small 
apertures,  which  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  barrel,  about  14  inches 
asunder. 

Description  of  the  Turnip-Drill, 
invented  by  the  Rev.  T,  C.  Man- 
nings. 

[plate  1.     Supplement.] 
ttg.  1.— A,  the  wheel  with  an 
kon  rim. 
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B,  the  tin  barrel,  or  seed-box, 
which  is  fixed  to  the  axis  of  such 
wheel. 

C,  the  opening,  through  which 
the  seed  is  introduced  into  the  box ; 
and  which  is  afterwards  closed  by 
a  cover. 

D,  a  semi-circular  plate  of  tin, 
the  design  of  which  is  to  exclude 
all  impurities  from  the  seed-box. 

E,  E,  the  two  handles  of  the  ma* 
chine. 

Fig.  3. — F,  represents  the  seed- 
box  on  a  larger  scale. 

G,  the  holes  in  the  tin  box, 
through  which  the  seed  falls  upon 
the  land. 

H,  part  of  the  axis  of  the  whefcl, 
to  which  the  seed-box  is  fixed. 

Mr.  Munnings  considers  his- 
drill  for  turnips,  as  much  superior 
to  any  other,  from  the  single  cir- 
cumstance of  its  depositing  the  seed 
so  instantly  after  the  plough,  as 
entirely  to  preserve  the  good  cfFe6t$ 
of  the  first  evaporation  :  and  he 
conceives,  that  'such  evaporation 
contributes  to  the  uniform  vege- 
tation of  minute  seeds.  Thus,  in 
the  six  acres  of  his  drilled  plants, 
there  was  not  a  deficiency  of  six 
square  yards;  though,  on  three 
acres  of  broad-cast,  before  rain  fell, 
not  one  half,  perhaps  not  one- 
third,  of  the  seeds  vegetated.  He 
is  fully  persuaded,  that  the  drill- 
method,  in  the  cultivation  of  tur- 
nips, will,  in  all  seasons,  be  supe- 
rior to  the  broad-cast;  but,  that 
the  very  great  and  striking  differ- 
ence between  the  two  methods,  will 
most  effedually  be  perceived  in  a 
season  of  uncommon  drought. 

The  second  drill. machine  is, 
that  contrived  by  Thomas  An-» 
DREW  Knight,  Esq.  of  Elton, 
near  Ludlow ;  on  whom  the  Pa- 
triotic Society  above  mentioned,  in 
1801,  conferred  tlieir  silver  medal. 
R  4  Descrip'> 
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Description  of  Mr.  KniGHt's 
D rill- Macaine  for  Sowing  Tur- 
nip-Seed. 

[PlateU.  Supplement.] 

Fig.  2. — A,  is  an  iron  wheel ; 
which,  running  on  its  edge,  form- 
ed by  two  concave  sides,  makes  the 
groove,  into  which  the  set-ds  fail. 

B,  a  wheel,  ibat  moves  on  the 
same  axis  as  that  marked  A,  and 
turns  the  wheel  C,  which  gives  out 
the  seed,  by  means  of  a  strap. 

D,  the  tube,  through  which  the 
seed  passes,  and  falls  into  the  chan- 
nel made  by  the  iron  wheel. 

E,  are  the  feet  of  the  imple- 
ment. 

F,  represents  six  lengths  of  a 
jack-chain,  which  Mr.  Knight 
£nds  to  cover  the  seed  remarkably 
veil ;  and  which  he  believes  to 
be  preferable  to  any  kind  of  har- 
row ;  as  it  can  never  become  ob- 
struded  by  the  loose  straw  gene- 
rally occurring  on  the  surface  of 
^ai)d  recently  manured. 

G,  I,  the  seed-box. 

H,  H>  the  handles  of  the  ma- 
chine. 

Fig.  3,  is  a  seftion,  on  a  larger 
scale,  of  the  seed-box  G,  in  Fig, 
2. — The  wheel  marked  C,  is  the 
same  iu  both  figures  :  it  is  fixed  on 
the  axis  of  the  cylinder  I,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  perforated  with 
holes,  as  at  K,  for  the  distribution 
of  the  seed.  Such  cylinder  re- 
volves within  a  groove,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  J  in  which  it  is  so 
firmly  fixed,  that  no  seed  can  pass 
through,  without  being  delivered 
by  the  holes  K. 

L,  is  a  small  brush,  rubbing 
against  the  cylinder,  for  clearing 
cut  any  seeds  that  may  remain  iu 
the  holes. — ^The  seeds  fall  into  tiie 
tube  beneath  the  cylinder,  whence 
they  are  conveyed  into  the  furrow 
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or  channel,  made  by  the  indent- 
ing rim  of  the  iron  wheel ;  being 
then  covered  with  soil  by  the  loose 
chains  above  described. 

Fig.  4. — A  front  view  of  the 
wheel,  exhibiting  its  edge :  the 
angle  forming  that  edge  must  be 
made  more  or  less  acute,  and  the 
strength  of  the  machine  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  soil,  Mr. 
Knight  has,  sometimes,  added 
weights  of  lead  over  the  axis  of  the 
wheel  J  but  he  observes,  that  they 
will  seldom  be  required;  having 
tried  the  instrument  on  different 
soils,  with  equal  success.  Great 
advantage  may  be  derived  from 
sowing  turnips  with  it,  at  the  time 
when  horses,  now  commonly  em- 
ployed for  such  purpose,  are  other- 
wise engaged.  In  this  respeft,  a 
few  days  are  frequently  of  import- 
ance ;  as  the  plants,  in  consequence 
of  fortunate  rains,  obtain  a  remark- 
able superiority  over  those  which 
have  been  sown  a  few  days  later. 

The  labour  of  using  this  machine 
is  so  easy,  that  a  workman  usually 
drills  four  statute  acres,  or  some- 
what more,  in  one  day  ;  the  rows 
being  at  the  distance  of  18  or  20 
inches,  and  the  plants  six  inched 
apart  in  the  row. — It  is  necessary 
either  to  harrow  the  ground  across, 
or  to  roll  it,  previously  to  the  in- 
strument being  used,  that  the  la- 
bourer may  see  the  rows  be  has 
made;  but,  Mr.  Knight  remarks, 
that  he  always  found  the  crop  td 
succeed  better,  after  the  roller,  thati 
after  the  harrow,  even  in  very 
strong  lands. 

When  the  turnips  have  ^ve 
leaves,  they  must  be  hoed,  and 
thinned  so  as  to  be  six  inches 
apart,  whether  sown  by  the  drill 
or  broad-cast  method  :  in  the 
course  of  another  month,  or  sooner 
if  the  weather  prove  wet,  the  hoe- 
ing 
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ing  ought  to  be  repeated,  and  the 
plants  be  left  (according  to  some 
agriculturists),  at  least  14  inches 
asunder.  These  roots  must  like- 
wise be  kept  clear  of  all  weeds  j 
for  which  purpose  a  horse-hoe  is 
usually  employed :  but,  as  many 
farmers,  in  distant  parts  of  the 
island,  may  not  be  provided  with 
that  implement,  we  have  annexed 
the  following  figures  of  a  plough, 
employed  chiefly  in  the  county  of 
Roxburgh,  for  the  express  pvu:- 
pose  of  cleaning  turnips.    It  con- 
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s'lsts  of  two  ploughs,  which  are 
of  a  size  i:oi)siderably  less  than 
those  in  common  use  :  each  of 
them  without  tiie  small  stilt  or 
handle,  but  joined  together  with 
wooden  and  iron  bars  j  so  that  both 
instruments  may  be  fixed  at  any 
requisite  distance,  for  taking  the 
earth  from  turnips :  on  being 
brought  closely  toojether,  they  form 
a  common  doudle-mould-loard-' 
plough,  tliat  may  be  advantage- 
ously used  for  passing  between  the 
drills,  and  forming  the  ridges. 


jFly.n. 

.7^ 

E 

A 

f 

.Tc^.  3. 

« 

Fig.  1,  Is  a  view  of  the  plough,    fix)m  turnips  (as  it  appears  to  a  per- 
when  ready  for  removing  the  soil    son  standing  on  one  side  and  to- 
wards 
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wards  Its  front)  j  each  beam  hav- 
ing its  distinft  coulter,  and  fea- 
thered sock. — A,  B,  is  a  strong 
iron  rod,  formed  into  a  screw,  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  length  :  this 
screw,  being  affixed  to  the  left  hand 
beam  at  A,  passes  through  the 
other  beam,  to  which  it  is  attached 
by  means  of  tw6  nuts  with  hand- 
les, marked  a  and  b;  and,  when 
firmly  screwed  on  each  side  of 
such  beam,  it  fixes  both  at  any  dis- 
tance required. 

C,  ftnd  D,  are  two  wooden  (or 
sometimes  iron)  bars,  that  are 
fixed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
left-hand  beam,  and  passed  through 
the  other,  where  they  are  seciued 
by  wedges. 

E,  is  a  bar  of  iron,  which  is 
likewise  inserted  through  both 
beams;  being  prrforatrd  with  holes, 
for  fixing  the  bridle,  by  which  the 
plough  is  drawn.  The  mould- 
boards  are  fastened  to  the  sheaths 
by  hinges,  and  are  placed  at  any 
requisite  width,  by  means  of  two 
iron  pins,  f  and  g;  which,  de- 
scending through  the  beams,  pass 
through  holes  made  in  a  thin  iron 
bar,  fixed  to  the  inside  of  each 
mould-board. — F,  and  G,  are  the 
two  feathered  socks. 

Fig.  2,  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  same  implement  j  in  which 
the  manner  of  altering  the  mould- 
board  may  be  more  clearly  per- 
ceived.— When  the  plough  is  em- 
ployed in  this  way,  it  is  dra,wn  by 
two  horses. 

Fig.  3,  is  another  view  of  the 
plough,  from  above  j  when  the 
two  beams  are  brought  into  con- 
ta£t,  forming  one  double-raould- 
board-plough.  In  such  case,  the 
coulters  are  removed  j  the  two 
8ocks  are  taken  oflF;  and  that 
iparked  U,  is  put'  upon  tlie  points 
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of  both  the  sheatlis,  .<=o  as  to  clean 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  between 
tlie  drills,  while  it  serves  to  keep 
the  two  sheaths  firmly  together. 
The  machine  is  now  drawn  by  one 
horse. —  Ihe  advantages  d' r;ved 
from  the  use  of  this  implement  are 
great ;  as  double  the  work  of  a 
common  plough  may  thus  be  per- 
formed j  and,  as  the  mach'!.e  does 
not,  like  the  latter,  lay  tht^  soil  too 
much  upon  the  drill, — Sometimes, 
the  Roxburgh  plough  is  m:'de  with 
two  additional  moveable  mould- 
boards,  which  are  suspended  by 
hooks  ;  when  the  two  beams  arc 
separated,  as  in  Fig.  \,  and  2.  In 
this  case,  it  will  set  up  two  drills  at 
once  J  though  it  ought  then  to  be 
made  proportionally  stronger,  and 
to  be  drawn  by  two  horses. 

In  the  4th  vol.  of  tlie  Letters  and 
Papers  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society,  we  find  an  ac- 
count of  a  peculiar  and.  very  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  turnips;  by 
J.  KiRKPATKicK,  Esq.  of  the  Igle 
of  Wight,  He  states,  that  a 
Mr.  CuBiTT  Gray,  of  Southrepps, 
Norfolk,  never  harrows  his  land, 
till  it  is  to  be  ploughed  again ;  but 
leaves  it  as  open  as  possible,  in  or- 
der to  warm  it  j  conceiving  that 
land  can  never  be  too  warm  or  dry 
for  turnips;  in  consequence  of 
which,  he  has  uniformly,  for  thelast 
l6  years,  had  the  best  crops;  even 
though  the  sowing  season  was  dry. 
— Notwitlistanding  every  precau- 
tion, it  frequently  happens  in  tur- 
nip-fields, that  large  spots  remain 
barren  :  we  have,  therefore,  sub- 
joined the  following  representation 
of  a  simple  instrument  invented  by 
Mr.  Gray,  for  the  purpose  of  fill- 
ing up  'such  vacant  spaces  from 
the  adjoining  parts  ot  the  same 
field  j  and  which  has  also  been  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  for  transplanting  other  ve- 
getables 
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The  handle  A,  must  be  held 
with  the  left  hand  ;  and  the  short 
handle  B,  drawn  up  with  the 
right.  The  transplanter  should 
next  be  put  over  the  vegetable  in- 
tended to  be  taken  up,  and  forced 
into  the  ground  with  the  foot  :  it 
is  then  to  be  twisted  round,  and 
carefully  drawn  up,  so  that  the 
earth  may  adhere  to  the  root.  A 
liole  should;  in  the  mean  time;  be 


made  by  an  assistant,  furnished 
with  a  similar  instrument,  for  the 
reception  of  the  turnip ;  the  root 
be  conveyed  in  the  first  trans- 
planter ;  and  deposited  in  the  ca- 
vity :  after  which,  the  right  hanl 
being  kept  steady,  the  left  must  be 
gradually  raised ;  when  the  earth 
and  plant  will  be  left  in  the  hole 
undisturbed. 

Turnips  are  subje6l  to  the  de- 
predations of  numerous  inserts,  and 
particixlarly  to  those  of  the  follow- 
ing, namely  : 

1.  The  Black  Canker  ;  which 
see. 

2.  The  Black  Fly;  an  inseft 
•which  may  be  prevented  from  at- 
tacking turnips,  by  sowing  them 
bet\\'een  beans  ;  or,  by  adding  one- 
fif;h  part  of  radish-seed  to  the 
former,  and  rolling  it  into  the 
ground.  The  steeping  of  turnip- 
seed  in  water,  for  2-1  hours  pre- 
viously to  sowing,  is  likewise  be- 
lieved to  secure  the  future  roots 
against  injury  ;  but  the  most  effi- 
cacious method  appears  to  be  that 
adopted  by  the  late  Earl  of  Or- 
FOKD  (Annals  of  Agriculture,  voL 
xiv.)  :  it  simply  consists  in  im- 
mersing the  seed  in  train-oil,  dur- 
ing the  night  before  it  is  sown. 
The  roots  do  not  acquire  any  ill  , 
taste  J  and  seven  gallons  of  such 
oil  are  stated  to  be  sufficient  few 
steeping  a  quantity  of  seed  that  will 
cover  200  acres. — See  also  vol.  ii. 
p.  315. 

3.  The  Slug,  to  which  we 
refer. 

4.  The  TVorm,  an  inseft  feeding 
upon  the  root ;  in  consequence  of 
wiiich,  the  plant  gradually  withers, 
and  at  length  perishes. — No  cer- 
tain remedy  has  been  hitherto  de- 
vised for  destroying  this  depreda- 
tor j  but  it  has  been  conjedtured, 
that  its  ravages  may  be  prevented, 

by 
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by  manuring  the  soil  with  soap- 
boJer's  ashes. 

I'he  turnip  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  roots  raised  for  culinary, 
or  economical  purposes. — Itsyoung 
tops,  when  boiled,  arfbrd  a  good 
substitute  for  greens ;  and,  though 
nutritive,  they  are  somewhat  Ha- 
tulent}  which  property  may,  how- 
ever, be  corrected  by  the  addition 
of  pepper  and  vinegar.  More 
wholesome,  and  easy  of  digestion, 
are  the  Swedish  Turnips;  but  they 
should  not  be  long  kept  in  heaps  ; 
being  thus  apt  to  become  rank, 
and,  consequently,  still  more  in- 
digestible.—Mixed  with  wlieatpn 
flour,  and  properly  baked,  the  Ru- 
ta-lcLga  furnishes  a  nutritious  kind 
of  Bmead. — See  vol.  i.  p.  329. 

Farther,  Knollcs  are  very  useful 
as  zfaliow-crop ;  and  tor  tatteniug 
cattle  of  every  kind.  Thus,  if 
sheep  be  fed  with  them  in  the 
manner  diredetl  p.  5g,  of  this  vol. 
ihey  will  thrive  uncommonly,  and 
iheir  flesh  will  acquire  a  delicate 
flavour.  With  the  mercenary  view 
of  obtaining  the  greatest  profit, 
some  sheep-breexlcrs  in  Lincoln- 
sliirc  txivatX  the  fdie- teeth  ot  lul- 
led  ewes,  and  turn  them  into  the 
tield,  where  they  speedily  fatten  on 
Uie  tops,  witliout  biting  the  roots. 
Turnips  likewise  atiord  an  invigo- 
rating food  to  horses  ;  and,  when 
cut  into  small  pieces,  these  ani- 
inals  will  be  induced  to  cat  chaiF, 
and  other  provender,  with  a  good 
appetite.  Such  food  not  only  pre- 
flrrves  them  in  health,  but  also 
saves  the  expence  of  corn:  their 
coats  are  thus  rendered  perfedly 
siiiootli ;  and,  if  the  Ruta-Laga  be 
used,  ii  is  eminently  calculated  to 
cure  the  grease. — Cows  devour 
both  the  tops  and  roots  of  turnips, 
with  equal  eagerness ;  and,  as 
tbeix  Qoilk  is  apt  to  acquire  a  pecu- 
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liar  flavour  from  the  former,  the 
butter  obtained  from  it  may  be  ren- 
dered perfet^^ly  sweet,  by  mixing 
one  quart  of  boiling  water  with 
eight  of  the  new  milk,  immediate- 
ly on  its  arrival  in  the  dairy  ;  after 
which  it  may  b-  put  into  the  usual 
vessels,  to  stand  for  cream. — See 
also  vol.  i.  p.  406. 

Lastly,  the  roots  of  turnips  be- 
ing of  such  extensive  utility,  dif- 
ferent means  of  preserving  them 
from  frost,  and  decay,  have  been 
contrived}  and  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing appears  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful. After  drawing  the  tur- 
nips in  February,  and  cutting  off 
the  tops  and  tap-roots  (which  may 
be  given  to  sheep),  Mr.  Varlo 
direds  them  to  be  exposed  on  dry 
soil,  for  a  few  days:  a  layer  of 
straw  should  next  be  spread  on  the 
ground  ;  and,  on  this,  a  stratum 
of  turnips,  about  two  feet  thick  : 
other  layers  of  straw  and  roots  are 
then  to  be  formed  alternately,  till 
the  top  be  carried  to  a  point ;  the 
edges  of  the  straw  being  turned 
up,  to  prevent  the  turnips  from 
rolling  out.  The  whole  should 
now  be  covered  with  straw,  which 
will  serve  as  a  thatch  ;  one  load 
being  sufficient  for  40  tons  of  roots. 
Thus  managed,  the  turnips  will  be 
effectually  sheltered  against  the 
frost  J  and  may,  for  several  months, 
be  kept  in  a  sound  state. 

Turnip-cabbage. — See  vol.  i. 
p.  413. 

Turnip-rootbdCabbagb.  See 
vol.  i.  p.  414. 

TURNING,  is  the  art  of  form- 
ing wood,  ivory,  and  other  hard 
bodies  into  an  oval  or  round  shape, 
by  means  of  a  Lathe. 

This  art  was  carried  to  great  per- 

fe&ion  among  the  Romans  }  and  is 

of  such  importance  at  present,  that 

it  materially  contributes  to  the  per- 

fectiua 
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feftion  of  many  other  branches  in 
mechanics.  The  machine  ought 
to  be  fixed  in  a  light  place,  at  a  suf- 
ficient height  to  allow  the  turner  to 
inspett  his  work,  without  endan- 
gering his  eyes  by  the  sudden  se- 
paration of  chips. 

Previously  to  fixing  the  wood, 
bone,  ivory,  or  metal,  on  the  lathe, 
it  ought  to  be  rounded  with  a  small 
hatchet,  with  a  file,  or  with  a  plane ; 
and  the  centres  of  the  surfaces  at 
each  end  should  be  ascertained  ; 
for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  advisa- 
ble to  lay  the  piece  of  wood  upon  a 
board ;  and,  after  opening  a  pair 
of  compasses  nearly  to  half  the 
thickness  of  the  piece,  one  of  the 
legs  must  be  attached  to  the  board, 
and  the  point  of  the  other  brought 
into  conta6t  with  one  of  the  ends  of 
the  piece  to  be  turned.  Four  equi- 
distant arches  must  then  be  de- 
scribed at  the  circumference  of  such 
end,  which  should  intersctSt  each 
other  within  ;  and,  if  these  be  ac- 
curately made,  the  point  of  inter- 
se.aion  will  be  the  centre.  The 
middle  of  the  opposite  extremity 
ought  now  to  be  determined  in  a 
similar  manner;  a  small  hole  be 
made  in  both ;  the  points  of  the 
puppets  inserted ;  and  the  piece 
firmly  fixed,  so  that  it  may  be  ea- 
sily revolved. 

Next,  tljc  cord  ought  to  be 
passed  twice  round  the  piece,  aird 
adjusted  to  the  strap  conne6ted 
with  the  wheel :  when  the  rest  is 
placed  as  closely  to  the  work  as 
possible,  the  turner  moves  the 
wheel,  by  means  of  ihc  foot-hoard ; 
then  presses  a  gouge,  or  other  chis- 
sel,  against  tlie  wood,  in  an  hori- 
zontal diredion  j  and  thus,  by  the 
steady,  well-regulated  application 
of  liis  tools,  gives  it  the  requisite 
form.  After  having  completely 
turned  the  work,  it  requires  to  be 
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polished  either  with  the  skin  of  the 
Shark,  the  Rough  Horse-tail,  or 
other  substance  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  material,  thus  mami- 
fa£tured. 

TURNSOL,  or  Turnksoi.,  a 
valuable  dyeing  drug,  which  is  pre- 
pared chiefly  in  the  village  of 
Grand-GaLargues,  near  Montpel- 
lier,  from  tiie  Crototi  t'lnciorium,  L. 
in  French  called  Muarellt :  this 
plant  produces  a  round  stalk  with 
many  leaves,  and  seldom  exceeds 
nine  inches  in  height. — It  is  there- 
fore erroneous,  when  our  volumi- 
nous contemporaries  uniformly  as- 
sert, on  the  authority  of  M.  Nis- 
soLE,  that  TuT-WAoZ  is  obtained  from 
the  tops  of  the  Hdiotropiutn.  tri^ 
coccutn,  L  and,  though  it  may  be 
true,  that  such  drug  is  occasionally 
n)anufa6tured  from  the  latter  ve- 
getable, yet  the  genuine  article  is 
doubtless  the  result  of  the  follow- 
ing process. 

Toward  tlie  latter  end  of  July, 
or  early  in  August,  the  flowering 
tops  of  the  Maurelle,  or  Litmus- 
Croton,  are  expeditiously  colle^d, 
and  bruised  ;  when  the  dark-greeii 
sap  is  expressed  into  stone  vessels, 
with  the  addition  of  urine.  Linen 
or  woollen  rags  are  next  dipped  into 
this  liquor,  and  immediately  dried 
in  the  sun  ;  after  which  they  are 
suspended  for  seven  or  eight  hours, 
over  casks  containing  stale  urine, 
quick-lime,  and  alum,  till  they  ac- 
quire a  blue  or  dark-violet  colour  j 
and,  if  necessary,  again  immersed 
in  the  juice,  dried,  and  treated  as 
before.  Thus  prepared,  they  are 
packed,  and  sold  by  the  French 
under  the  name  of  Tournesols  en 
drapeau.  These  blue  shreds  are 
chiefly  employed  for  tinging  wines, 
cheese,  linen,  and  paper.  When 
infused  with  distilled  water,  they 
afford  an  excellent  test;  for,  on 
pouring 
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pouring  a  little  of  this  solution  into 
any  liquor  containing  an  acid,  it 
will  instnntJy  turn  red. — Turnsol 
pays,  on  imix>rtation,  a  duty  of 
3s,  2d.  per  cwt. 

TURPENTINE,  a  transparent, 
resinous  substance,  which  exudes 
naturally,  but  is  chiefly  obtained 
by  incision,  from  various  species  of 
the  pine-tree  j  and  is  divided  into 
Jour  kinds,  namely  : 

1.  The  Chian,  or  Cyprus  tur- 
pcutine,  L>  derived  from  the  Pista- 
chia-tree:  it  is  of  a  thick  consist- 
ence, resembling  that  of  honey  ; 
has  a  fragrant  smell }  and  a  bit- 
terish, puuirent  taste. 

2.  Tlie  Venice  turpentine,  which 
exudes  from  tiie  Larch -tree,  has  a 
tfrong  smell,  and  a  liot,  disagree- 
able taste  :  it  is  less  viscid  than  any 
of  the  other  turpentines,  and  gene- 
rally of  a  clear  whitish  or  yellowish 
cast. — ^This,  and  tlie  preceding  spe- 
cies pay,  on  importation,  a  duty  of 
4|d.  }7er  lb. 

3.  The  Straslurgh  turpentine 
possesses  an  agreeable  aromatic 
odour,  but  an  uncommonly  bitter 
ta.ste ;  is  neither  so  thick  as  the 
first  species,  nor  so  ihin  as  the  se- 
cond 5  but  clearer,  and  less  tena- 
cious than  eiti)er  ;  being  common- 
ly of  a  yellowish-brown  colour  : — 
it  is  imported  from  Germany,  and 
charged  with  a  duly  of  14s.  ^d.  per 
cwt. 

A.  The  Commnn  turpentine  is 
extradted  from  the  spruce  tir  j  it  is 
of  a  dark-brown  colour;  of  the 
consistence  of  honey  ;  and  has  the 
most  disagreeable  odour  and  taste, 
of  all  the  difterent  species. — Con- 
siderable quantities  of  this  drug 
are  prepared  from  the  resin,  in  Bri- 
tain j  but,  as  ihey  are  insufficient  to 
supply  the  market,  it  is  imported 
from  America,  and  oilier  countries  > 
paying  about  2s.  Qd.  per  cwt. 
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All  the  turpentines  yield,  on  dis- 
tillation, an  essential  oil,  which  is 
extremely  pungent.  On  account  of 
their  diuretic  and  tonic  properties, 
they  are  often  successfully  prescrib- 
ed in  calculous  complaints.  The 
Venice  turpentine  is  preferably  re- 
commended as  a  diuretic,  and  de- 
tergent -y  while  those  of  Chios  and 
Strasburghare  used  as  corroborants. 
The  common  sort  is  mostly  em- 
ployed as  an  ingredient  in  the 
piasters  used  by  farriers  j  and  its 
essential  oil,  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion, is  consumed  partly  in  the  pre- 
paration of  Giv,  and  partly  by 
house-painters  J  as  likewise  for  the 
different  varnishes  in  the  floor- 
cloth, umbrella,  and  many  other 
manufactures.  Lastly,  when  com- 
bined with  honey,  this  oil  is  sup- 
posed to  afford  a  f>owerful  remedy 
m  rheumatic  affedions. 

TURPETH.     SeeTuRBiTH. 

TURTLE,  the  Common,  or 
Giant  Turtle,  Testudo  vudas^ 
L.  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  This  amphibious 
animal  attains  to  a  prodigious  size  j 
bemg  sometimes  tliree  yards  long, 
and  six  feet  broad  J  weighing  from 
5  to  800  lbs.  The  female  digs  nu- 
merous holes  in  the  sand,  where 
she  annually  deposits  more  than 
l(XX)  eggs,  on  which  she  broods 
during  the  night.  The  young, 
however,  are  chiefly  hatched  by  tlie 
sun,  and  frequently  become  a  prey 
to  ravenous  birds. 

Turtles  are  taken,  either  by 
turning  them  on  their  backs,  when 
on  land  j  or,  by  hunting  them  in 
boats,  and  killing  them  by  a  kind 
of  spear,  similar  to  that  employed 
for  taking  whales. — Their  flesh  is 
highly  esteemed,  particularly  the 
belly,  which  is  of  a  delicate  white 
colour,  resembling  vealj  and  the 
^r<fc7i  fat  possesses  a  peculiar  odour. 

The 
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Hie  whole  5s  very  nutritious,  and 
of  a  soft  gelatinous  nature ;  but, 
containing  a  large  portion  of  strong 
fat  (which  is  exceedingly  un- 
wholesome when  rancid  or  tainted), 
it  should  never  be  eaten  without 
salt,  pepper,  or  other  spice,  and 
ought  to  be  carefully  avoided  in 
every  Jorm,  by  convalescents,  and 
those  whose  digestive  powers  are 
reduced. — As  the  turtle,  however, 
subsists  chiefly  on  vegetables,  its 
flesh  is  uncommonly  palatable  and 
wholesome,  especially  in  a  salted 
state  :  thus,  it  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  trade  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  where  tlie  natives  convert 
the  upper  shell  of  tins  animal  into 
canoes,  troughs,  bucklers,  &c. 

Mock-Turtle  Soup,  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner  : — 
First,  a  calf 's-head  must  be  scalded, 
without  stripping  oft' the  skin;  when 
the  gristly  or  horny  parts  should 
be  taken  out,  and  cut  into  small 
pieces.  These  ought  next  to  be 
washed,  wiped,  and  put  into  a  ves- 
sel containing  four  quarts  of  strong 
broth,  prepared  of  7  lbs.  of  beef, 
a  calf 's-foot,  a  shank  of  ham,  with 
an  onion,  carrot,  turnip,  some 
thyme,  and  other  pot-herbs  :  to 
which  may  farther  be  added,  a 
little  parsley,  sweet  marjoram,  and 
savory,  cut  small ;  together  with 
some  pounded  cloves  and  mace, 
a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  a  few 
young  onions,  some  chopped  mush- 
rooms, and  half  a  pint  of  Madeira 
wine. — All  these  ingredients  are  to 
be  slowly  stewed,  till  the  liquor  be 
^■educed  to  two  quarts;  when  a 
little  broth,  thickened  with  flour, 
should  be  gradually  added,  to- 
gether with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
and  carefully  stirred,  till  the  whole 
/learly  boils  :  it  is  now  suffered  to 
stew ,  for  another  hour,  at  the  end 
'iii  which,  it  is  fit  for  use, — Such 
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is  the  method  of  making  this  ex- 
pensive soup,  which  is  so  highly 
gratifying  to  the  vitiated  palates  of 
those,  who  prefer  the  luxuries  of 
the  table,  with  their  concomitant 
evils,  to  temperance,  health,  and 
longevity, 

TUTSAN,  or  Park -leaves, 
Hypericum  Androscenmm,  L.  is  an 
indigenous  perennial,  growing  in 
woods  and  moist  hedges,  where  it 
flowers  from  July  to  September. — . 
This  vegetable  deserves  to  be  more 
generally  known  ;  as  it  may  be 
advantageously  employed  for  the 
preservation  of  Cheese,  in  the 
manner  already  stated,  vol.i.  p.  502. 
Farther,  as  the  leaves  of  the  Tut- 
san assume  a  red  colour,  and  some- 
times yield  a  red  juice,  we  con- 
ceive, they  might  be  converted  to 
some  useful  purpose,  either  as  a 
pigment,  or  dyeing  material ;  by 
treating  them,  according  to  the 
processes  described  under  the  heada 
of  Colouring  Matter,  vol.  ii. 
p.  38,  andTuRNSOL. 

TYPE,  a  term  employed  by 
printers,  to  denote  the  letters  used 
in  printing  ;  and  which  includes 
not  only  large  CAPITALS,  Small 
Capitals, //fa/ic*,  andLowerCase, 
&c.,  but  likewise  all  the  points, 
figures,  and  other  marks  that  are 
adopted  in  Typography,  —  See 
Printing. 

Numerous  improvements  have, 
during  the  last  century,  been  made 
with  a  view  to  expedite  the  busi- 
ness in  this  noble  art.  Among 
these,  we  cannot  omit  to  notice, 
first,  a  contrivance  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Ged,  in  1731 }  who  formed 
a  plate,  of  any  character  required, 
for  every  page  or  sheet  of  a  book, 
from  which  plate  he  printed,  in- 
stead of  using  single  types  for  every 
letter,  as  is  pradised  in  the  com- 
mon method.    Thus,  the  ex  pence 
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of  printing  was  lessened,  while  the 
work  was  performed  with  more  ac- 
curacy, beauty,  and  uniformity; 
but  such  praftice  was  relinquished 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and 
has  not  been  revived  in  Britain. 

In  the  year  1784,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Henry  Johnson, 
for  a  new  mode  of  printing,  termed 
Logography,  which  consists  in  em- 
ploying types  expressive  of  whole 
words,  instead  of  those  correspond- 
iusT  to  single  letters.  In  conse- 
quence  of  this  alteration,  Mr.  J. 
observes,  tliat  the  compositor  is 
less  liable  to  error ;  the  type  of 
each  word  being  taken  up  with  as 
nnuch  facility  as  single  letters;  and, 
when  a  sheet  is  printed  off,  such 
types  may  be  more  easily  fiistrif-ut- 
ed.  Lastly,  it  is  asserted,  that  the 
ex  pence  or  number  of  types  in 
hgngraphy,  does  not  exceed  that 
required  by  the  common  mode  of 
printing :  we  doubt,  however,  the 
expediency  of  this  contrivance ; 
and  believe,  that  much  greater  ad- 
vantages might  be  derived  from 
casting  syllalles  instead  of  whole 
■words  ;  because  tiie  former  occur 
more  frequently,  and  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  follow  in  alphabetical 
order,  in  proportion  to  liieir  more 
or  less  frequent  recurrence. 

In  July,  1790,  Mr.  Robert 
BAKCtAY  obtnined  a  patent  for  an 
invention,  comiuunicatcd  to  him 
(by  Mr.  Francis  Bailey,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia), resi'>e6ting  a  method  of 
making  punches  for  stamping  the 
matrices  of  printing  types,  &c.  so 
that  these  cannot  be  counterfeited. 
Such  invention  is  chiefly  founded 
on  the  i>rinciple,  that  if  any  brittle 
substance  be  broken  in  two  parts, 
it  will  exhibit  certain  irregular 
figures,  that  cannot  be  imitated.  For 
a  minute  account  of  this  very  in- 
genious   coutrtvance,  the  curious 
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reader  will  consult  the  2<I  vol.  of 
the  Repertory  of  Arts,  &c. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article, 
without  mentioning  the  stereotype, 
lately  introduced  into  France,  by 
M.  M.  DiDoT  and  Hbrhan  j  be- 
ing doubtless  one  of  the  greatest 
improvements  in  the  art  of  print- 
ing. Their  process  appears  to  be 
analogous  to  that  of  Mr.  Gpn  above 
related ;  theyorm  being  first  com- 
prised, and  carefully  corre6ted; 
when  the  types  are  so  tirraly  ce- 
mented, or  sc^dered,  as  to  resist  the 
a6tion  of  the  press.  Thus,  con  eft 
and  bcautiftil  copies  of  works  may 
be  expeditiously  taken  off ;  an  ad- 
vantage, which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  printing  accurate 
editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics. 

TYPHUS,  a  malignant  contagi- 
ous fever,  attended  with  remarka- 
ble prostration  of  strengtli. — Great 
disputes  have  prevailed  among  phy- 
sicians, respecting  the  real  nature 
and  proper  denomination  of  this 
malady ;  but,  as  the  names  by 
which  it  has  been  distinguished, 
mostly  depended  on  the  ditFerent 
degrees  of  violence,  observed  in  its 
progress,  and  a  variety  of  other  cir- 
cumstances, we  shall  briefly  de- 
bcribe  this  dangerous  fever. 

Beside  the  usual  febrile  symp- 
toms, a  typhus  is  characterised  by 
uncomun)n  dejeftion ;  languor  j 
interruption  of  the  animal  func- 
tions ;  and  weakness  of  pulse : 
the  tongue  appear!?  moist  and 
clean,  or  covered  with  a  thin  white 
coat ;  the  urine  is  pale.  After  a 
few  days,  the  patient  ftels  anxiety  j 
depression  at  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  and  becomes  delirious ;  till 
at  length  he  is  seized  with  stupor, 
which  frequently  terminates  in  h 
profound  sleep  :  the  excretions  by 
stool  and  urine  pass  off  involunta- 
rily 5 
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rily;  and  about  the  I4th,  l/tli, 
or  2 1  St  day,  the  scene  is  often 
closed  witli  convulsions}  though 
sometimes  protraifted  to  a  later 
period. 

Causes: — Contagion,  or  infec- 
tion, by  contaft  with  diseased  per- 
sons ;  excessive  evacuations  of 
every  kind  5  depression  of  mind  j 
a  studious  life,  attended  with  noc- 
turnal watching ;  long  subsistence 
on  crude  ami  impure  food  ;  putrid 
effluvia  of  poisons  and  hospitals, 
arising  from  corrupted  substances, 
staa;nated  waters,  Sec. 

The  event  depends  entirely  on 
the  greater  or  less  violence  of  the 
symptoms,  and  the  relative  ten- 
dency to  putrescence  :  hence,  the 
following  are  deemed  favourable 
signs :  a  gentle  moisture  over  the 
body ;  especially  when  succeeded 
by  a  moderate  looseness  j  and  the 
strength  of  the  patient  appears  to 
be  supported  by  the  remedies  ap- 
plied. On  the  other  hand,  deli- 
rium ;  continual  watchfulness  ; 
sickness ;  and  convulsions ;  cold 
or  clammy  sweat,  emitting  a  ca- 
daverous odour ;  all  these  are  inr- 
auspicious  omens,  especially  when 
the  patient  lies  on  his  back  with 
his  knees  drawn  up,  and  the  body 
gliding  downward.  If  the  spots, 
that  generally  appear  about  the 
11th  or  I'^lth  day,  be  of  a  dark 
and  livid  hue,  great  danger  may 
then  be  apprehended. 

C?ire  : — Abstinence  from  all  ani- 
mal food,  and  an  immediate  re- 
moval from  a  contaminated  at- 
mosphere to  a  clean,  dry,  and  airy 
situation.  If  the  alimentary  canal 
be  oppressed  by  crudities,  eidier 
an  emedc,  or  moderate  laxative, 
according  to  circumstances,  should 
be  timely  administered.  Mild  su- 
dorifics,in  conjunction  with  tonics, 
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fespeclatly  the  Peruviaif  bark,  and 
vegetable  acids,  conveyed  in  co- 
pious draughts  of  diluents,  with 
thfe  addition  of  wine,  have  gene- 
rally been  found benehcial.  If  the 
head  be  much  atfefted,  blisters, 
applied  to  the  neck,  sometime* 
afford  relief.  Should  the  patient, 
about  the  7th,  11th,  or  14th  dayi 
feel  oppression,  anxiety,  and  un-^ 
easiness,  an  eruption  on  the  neck, 
chest,  or  back,  may  be  suspeded  j 
in  wiiich  case,  gentle  cordials  will 
be  proper.  Colliquative  sweats 
may  be  counterafted  by  the  use  of 
generous  wine  and  bark.  Whea 
the  appetite  returns,  the  patient 
should  first  subsist  on  thin,  chicken 
and  other  broths  ;  weak  jellies  of 
sago,  hartshorn,  &c.  Thus,  slight 
attacks  of  this  fever  may  often  be 
removed.  But,  when  it  rises  to  a 
degree  of  malignity  (such  as  is 
often  experienced  in  hot  climates, 
on  account  of  the  noxious  exhala- 
tions during  the  night),  it  will  be 
advisable  to  attend  first  to  the  ne- 
cessary evacuations ;  after  whlch> 
the  bark,  aether,  and  camphor, 
should  be  freely  administered  with 
red  or  Rhenish  wines,  fixed  air, 
and  other  antiseptic  remedies  :  if 
the  feyes  appear  wild,  and  the  speech 
be  quick,  blisters,  or  fomentations 
of  vinegar  and  warm  water,  ought 
to  be  immediately  applied  to  the 
feet.  Cold  bathing,  hov^ever,  has 
often  been  attended  with  more  sa- 
lutarj'  effefts.  According  to  the 
late  theory  and  praftice  of  Dr. 
Reich,  the  liberal  use  of  the  mi- 
neral acids,  especially  of  the  mu- 
riatic, or  spirit  of  salt,  has  proved 
of  the  greatest  service ;  but,  neither 
this  powerful  medicine,  nor  bath- 
ing or  affusion  with  cold  sea-water, 
can  with  safety  be  ventured  upon, 
without  medical  advice;  fornodis- 
S  cas$ 
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case  demands  more  professional 
sagacity  and  judgment  than  tiie 
true  typhus. 

Consistently  with  our  promise 
^vol.  ii.  p.  269),  we  shall  only 
add,  from  our  own  recent  experi- 
ence, that  the  internal  use  of  this 
acid,  when  large  doses  of  it  are  re- 
quired, is  liable  to  many  serious 
objedtions,  which  must  ever  pre- 
vent its  general  adoption.  But  we 
are  nevertheless  convinced  that  it 
may,  in  all  cases,  be  safely  applied 
in  the  form  of  liuiments,  fomenta- 
tions, and  baths  :  thus,  a  very  large, 
and  much  larger  proportion  than 
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by  swallowing  it,  may  be  daily, 
nay,  hourly,  introduced  into  -the 
system,  especially  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  Uie  disorder,  before  the 
patient's  strength  is  too  much  ex- 
hausted. Farther,  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  in  desperate  cases,  where 
a  valuable  life  is  at  stake,  the  mu- 
riatic acid,  sufficiently  diluted, may 
be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  by 
means  of  the  tube  contrived  for 
that  purpose  by  Mr.  Savicny. — 
Such  attempts,  however,  can  be 
justitied  only  by  the  most  pressing 
cireurastances,  and  should  never  be 
made  without  medical  assistance. 
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VALERIAN,  or  Valeriana,  L. 
a  genus  of  plants,  comprehending 
22  species ;  4  being  indigenous, 
and  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  remarkable  : 

1.  The  locusta,  or  Lettucb 
Valebi.w.     See  Corn  Salad. 

2.  The  officinalis,  or  Great 
Wild  Valerian,  is  perennial; 
grows  in  hedges,  woods,  and 
marshes ;  where  it  flowers  in  die 
month  of  June.  The  leaves  of  this 
vegetable  are  eaten  by  cca\s,  but 
are  not  relished  by  sheep  :  its  roots 
are  very  grateful  to  cats,  and  parti- 
cularly to  rats ;  on  which  account 
they  are  frequently  employed  by 
rat-catchers,  for  enticing  those  Ver- 
min. And,  though  the  roots  of  this 
plant  have  a  strong,  disagreeable 
smell,  and  a  bitterish,  sub-acrid 
taste,  yet  tliey  arc  successfully 
given  in  hysterical  cases,  either  in 
the  form  of  an  infusion,  or  in  pow- 
der j    and  have  also  occasiunally 


proved  beneficial  in  obstinate  epi- 
lepsies.—Bergius  recommends 
them  as  diuretic,  sudorific,  and 
vfcrmifuge, — Dr.  Withering  re- 
marks, that  they  are  an  excellent 
medicine  in  cases  of  habitual  cos- 
tiveness,  having  afforded  relief, 
where  stronger  purgatives  were  in- 
effeftual.  llie  dose  varies  from  1 
to  2  drams,  in  the  form  of  an  infu- 
sion ;  or  from  1  scruple  to  a  dram  of 
tlie  powder  to  adults. 

Valetudinarians.  SeeCnRo- 
NiCAL  Diseases  j  Debility  3 
Health,  &c. 

VANILLA,  or  Epidendron  nec- 
tarium,  v.  Vanilla,  L.  is  an  exotic 
parasitical  plant^growing  in  Mexi- 
co, whence  its  long  slender  pods, 
containing  numerous  black  grains, 
are  imported  into  Spain,  and  thelice 
into  England. — l'hes6  seeds  are 
warm  and  aromatic ;  possessing  ah 
oily  taste,  and  a  fragrant  odour, 
similar  to  that  of  tlie  Peruvian 
balsam : 


balsam :  they  are  used  chiefly  for 
imparting  an  agreeable  flavour  to 
chocolate,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
grain  to  an  ounce  :  the  drug  itself 
is  said  to  be  resolvent  and  corrobo- 
rant ;  to  afford  relief  in  flatulency; 
and  to  promote  the  digestion  of  the 
oily  matter  contained  in  the  cacao. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  too 
freely  used,  its  narcotic  effefts, 
though  exhilarating  at  first,  like 
opium,  are  succeeded  by  uncom- 
mon debility,  and  relaxation  of  the 
nerves. — When  the  fresh  pods  are 
opened,  they  exhale  such  power- 
ful fragrance,  as  to  intoxicate  the 
person  thus  employed, 

VAPOUR,  a  term  denoting 
those  particles  of  bodies,  that  are 
rarefied  by  heat :  being  thus  ren- 
dered specifically  lighter  than  the 
atmosphere,  they  ascend  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  are  at  length 
totally  dissipated. 

The  aqiieous  vapours,  exhaled 
from  the  earth  by  the  solar  rays,' 
compose  the  clouds ;  from  which 
those  humidities  are  precipitated, 
in  the  form  of  Rain.  But,  there 
are  others  arising  from  metals,  ex- 
tremely pernicious  to  animal  life  : 
such,  for  instance,  arc  those  disen- 
gaged by  the  smelting  or  refining  of 
lead,  which  communicate  a  dele- 
terious property  to  the  grass  in  their 
vicinity  ;  so  that  the  cattle  feeding 
on  it  frequently  perish;  and,  if 
any  stagnant  water  be  impregnated 
with  these  fames,  it  proves  etjually 
fatal  to  fjsh. 

There  are  likewise  mephitic  va- 
pours, discharged  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  ;  and  which  are  pecu- 
liarly injurious  both  to  man  and 
cattle:  of  this  nature,  are  the  fumes 
exhaled  from  the  Grotto  del  Cani, 
in  Italy;  and  those  generated  in 
some  wells,  and  subterraneous 
place8>  in  Britain.    As  there  are 
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ipstances  in  which  these  were  at- 
tended with  melancholy  effects,  va- 
rious expedients  have  been  devised, 
with  a  view  to  render  them  inno- 
cuous ;  but  the  cheapest  and  most 
simple,  is  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Robinson,  in  the 
TraJisaciions  of  the  American  Phi" 
losophical  Society.  He  dire6ts  a 
pair  of  smith's  bellows  to  be  fixed 
in  a  wooden  frame,  so  as  to  work 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  forge : 
this  apparatus  being  placed  at  the 
edge  of  the  well,  one  end  of  a  lea- 
ther tube  must  be  fastened  to  the 
nozzle  of  the  bellows  ;  while  the 
opposite  extremity  is  thrown  into 
the  well ;  and,  on  blowing  them 
for  about  half  an  hour,  all  perni- 
cious vapours  will  be  etJettually 
expelled. — If,  however,  any  person 
should  unfortunately  have  been  suf- 
focated by  these  exhalations.  Dr. 
Van  IMarum,  as  well  as  M.  Vak 
Tkoostwyk,  in  such  cases,  advise 
the  lungs  to  be  inflated  with  de- 
phlogisticated  or  vital  air,  through 
a  bladder  and  tube  contrived  for 
this  purpose.  The  treatment  point- 
ed out  under  the  article  Suffoca- 
tion, may  also  be  usefully  em- 
ployed on  such  melancholy  occa- 
sions. 

In  March,  1/92,  a  patent  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  Charles  Wil- 
liam Wakd,  for  a  method  of 
converting  the  vapour  or  smoke 
arising  from  the  combustion  of 
different  substances,  into  various 
materials  (which  are  not  stated)  : 
our  limits  not  permitting  us  to 
describe  the  machines  by  which 
such  object  is  eft'eded,  the  curious 
reader  will  consult  the  specification 
inserted  in  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Re- 
pertory of  Arts,  &c. 

A  patent  was  also  granted,  in 
May,l7y4,toMr.RoBERTSTREET, 
for  an  invention  designed  to  pro- 
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dnce  an  inflammable  vapour-force, 
by  which  engines,  pumps,  and  ma- 
chinery, may  be  set  in  motion.  His 
method  consists  in  placing  an  iron 
cylinder  with  a  counter-sunk  touch- 
hole  in  the  lower  surface,  over  a 
stove.  When  the  bottom  is  suffi- 
ciently heated,  a  little  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine, or  of  tar  (in  the  propor- 
tion of  10  drops  to  a  cubic  foot),  is 
poured  into  a  funnel ;  which  falls 
on  the  hot  {>art  of  the  cylinder,  and 
produces  an  inflammable  vapour. 
The  external,  condensed  air,  is  then 
admitted  to  the  touch-hole,  where 
such  fumes  become  ignited ;  and, 
by  their  Cvmcentrated  force,  a  plstoit 
is  raised,  that  communicates  with, 
and  works  the  pump  or  machinery, 
at  the  opposite  end. — A  farther  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Stb  eet' s  contrivance, 
is  also  given  in  the  volume  above 
quoted,  ivvhere  it  is  illustrated  by  an 
engraving. — For  an  ingenious  and 
economical  method  of  heatingrooms 
by  the  evajx)ration  of  water  in  the 
form  of  steam,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  tlie  article  Warmth. 

V.\pouR-BATHS.  See  vol.  i. 
j>p.  192-93. 

VARNISH,  a  clear  liquid  com- 
position, which  by  age,  and  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  becomes  hard, 
without  losing  its  transparency  :  it 
is  employed  by  painters,  carvers, 
gilders,  and  otlier  artisans,  for  im- 
parting lustre  to  their  works,  while 
it  defends  or  preser\'es  them  from 
the  effects  of  dust,  moisture,  and 
air. 

Varnishes  are  of  various  colours, 
derived  from  the  ingredients  of 
which  they  consist :  their  bases  are 
resins,  dissolved  in  fixed  oil,  in  vo- 
latile oil,  or  in  nlkohol ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly as  either  of  these  fluids 
are  used,  the  varnishes  are  distin- 
guislied  by  the  names  of  fat  or  oily, 
essentia],  and  spirit- varnish. 
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Amlcr-varnish.       8ee    vol.  u 
p.  274. 

The  line  llach  varnish,  obtained 
from  China  and  Japan,  is  a  resi- 
nous juice  exuding  from  a  tree 
called  Isi-chu,  and  which  is  conjec- 
tured to  be  the  Cashew-nut  tree, 
or  Anacardium  ocddentaU ;  but, 
being  frequently  adulterated,  it 
may  easily  be  imitated,  by  dissolv- 
ing 4  oz.  of  gum-lac,  a  small  piece 
of  camphor,  and  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  lamp  or  ivory-black,  in  24  oz. 
of  spirit  of  wine,  over  a  gentle 
heat,  for  24  hours  ;  the  vessel  be- 
ing occasionally  shaken.  The  whole 
must  then  be  strained,  the  pure  li- 
quid poured  into  a  bottle,  and  suf- 
fered to  stand  for  one  or  two  days, 
till  a  clear  fluid  appear  on  the  sur-^ 
face,  which  is  then  fit  for  use. 

Copal  varnish,  of  a  superior  qua- 
lity, may  be  procured  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing manner :  Take  a  certain 
portion  of  finely-pulverized  copal ; 
let  it  be  thoroughly  washed  in  soft 
or  rain-water,  then  perfectly  dried, 
and  put  in  a  glazed  earthen  vessel 
well  covered,  over  a  moderate  coal- 
fire.  After  all  the  gum  has  been 
slowly  melted,  the  vessel  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  fire,  and  half 
tlie  quantity  of  prepared  linseed- 
oil  must  be  added,  by  gradually 
dropping  it  ipto  the  former }  both 
being  in  a  state  nearly  boiling. 
In  order  to  prepare  the  latter,  take 
one  pound  of  pure  linseed-oil,  and. 
an  equal  quantity  of  filtrated  wa- 
ter j  pour  them  together  into  a 
new  earthen  or  tinned  vessel  ; 
place  this  mixture  over  a  fire,  and 
suspend  the  following  five  ingredi- 
ents in  a  coarse  linen  bag,  which, 
however,  nuist  not  touch  the  bot- 
tom ;  namely  :  amber,  green  and 
white,  vitriol,  litharge  of  gold, 
and  red-lead;  of  each  half  an  ounce. 
WUcn  the  oil  begins  to  foam,  ali 
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ftculent  matter  should  be  skimmed 
off  the  surface,  and  the  liquor  be 
suffered  to  boil  very  slowly,  till 
the  water  be  completely  evapo- 
rated ;  an  effect  which  may  be 
readily  ascertained,  if  the  height  of 
the  oil  in  the  vessel  has  been  pre- 
viously measured.  After  the  two 
different  ingredients  have  been  in- 
corporated in  the  manner  above  di- 
rected, and  have  become  cool,  they 
ought  to  be  diluted  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days,  all  the  coarse  particles 
will  subside ;  and  the  clear  liquor 
should  then  be  carefully  decanted, 
or  rather  lihred,  through  fine  linen. 
Thus,  a  white  and  transparent  var- 
nish may  be  obtained :  it  is  of  ex- 
tensive use  for  all  light  grounds, 
and  is  remarkably  improved  by 
age.  If  it  be  required  of  a  harder 
consistence,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
employ  equal  quantities  of  white 
amber  and  gum-copal,  instead  of 
the  latter  substance  alone. 

Another  excellent  ivhite  varnish 
may  be  made,  by  infusing  8  oz,  of 
pulverized  sandarach,  and  2  oz.  of 
Venice  turpentine  ;  with  32  oz.  of 
highly- rectified  spirit  of  wine,  in  a 
glass  vessel,  the  orifice  of  which 
must  be  covered  with  a  bladder, 
and  pierced  with  a  pin  that  is 
fiutfered  to  remain  there.  The 
whole  is  exposed  for  8  days  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  or  in  warm  sand, 
near  a  fire,  and  frequently  shaken. 
When  all  the  ingredients  are  dis- 
solved, it  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
at  rest,  till  the  liquor  become  pellu- 
cid 3  after  whij'jh^  it  must  be  de- 
canted into  anotner  vessel,  and  will 
then  be  fit  for  any  purpose  re-f 
quired. 

A  yellow  varnish  may  be  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  separately,  2  oz. 
of  pure  gum-lae,  in  48  oz.  of  alko- 
pu]f  apd  1  oz.  of  dragon's-blood  in 
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the  same  quantity  of  spirit:  the  so- 
lutions must  then  be  mixed,  and  3 
grains  of  yellow- wood  be  added  r 
the  whole  is  then  suffered  to  digest 
for  12  hours  in  a  gentle  heat;  when 
the  liquor  should  be  filtred  through 
blotting-paper,  and  preserved  for 
use,  in  bottles  closely  stopped.— 
Tliis  preparation  is  chiefly  employ- 
ed for  imparting  a  gold  colour  to 
brass,  or  iron ;  and,  when  applied 
to  leather  that  has  previously  been 
ornamented  with  tin-foil,  it  com- 
municates a  similar  colour. 

All  varnishes  ought  to  be  se- 
cured from  the  dust :  when  used, 
they  mast  be  laid  on  lightly,  but 
quickly,  with  a  clean  brush  :  the^ 
substance,  thus  coated,  should  then- 
be  exposed,  if  in  summer,  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  or  in  a  warm 
room,  being  covered  with  a  glass 
case,  to  exclude  dust ;  and,  when 
perfedlly  dry,  they  ought  to  be  po- 
lished with  a  smooth  piece  of  pu- 
mice-stone.— See  also  Palesj  and, 
in  the  Appendix,  article  Iron. 

VEAL,  or  the  flesh  of  calves,  is 
highly  esteemed,  on  account  of  its 
tender  fibres  j  but  these  animals 
ought  to  be  fed  chiefly  with  milk, 
or  hay-tea,  and  to  be  at  least  six 
weeks  old,  before  they  are  used  a« 
food.  Nor  should  the  calf  be  con- 
fined in  a  dark  place,  or  bled  fre- 
quently, during  the  short  period  of 
its  existence,  with  the  luxurious 
view  of  rendering  the  flesh  whiter 
and  more  palatable. 

Veal  is  nutritious  and  cooling,  so 
that  it  may,  in  moderation,  be  pre- 
ferably eaten  by  persons  leading 
sedentary  lives  ;  by  convalescents } 
or  those  who  labour  under  scorbu- 
tic complaints,  or  hemorrhages.  It 
ought,  however,  always  to  be  roast- 
ed ;  for  boiled  veal  is  less  nourish- 
ing and  less  digestible. 

VEGETABLE  KINGpOM,  -a 
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term  including  all  plants  and  roots 
which  grow  above  and  under 
ground  ;  being  nourished  by  the 
air,  water,  &c.  —  See  Food  op 
Pi-ants. 

The  different  classifications  of 
plants  by  Ray.ToubneforTjLin- 
ujEVS,  and  other  eminent  botanists, 
having  already  been  mentioned, 
vol.  i.  pp.  316-17  3  we  shall  at 
present  confine  our  attention  to  the 
constituent  parts  of  vegetables,  and 
conclude  with  a  few  diredions  for 
collefting  and  preserving  simples, 
both  for  medicinal  and  economical 
purposes. 

According  to  the  most  accurate 
chemical  analysis,  plants  have  been 
found  to  contain : 

1.  Sugar  ;  to  which  we  refer. 

2.  Stabch  ;  which  see. 

3.  Gluten  is  a  viscid  matter,  that 
remains  after  washing  wheaten 
flpur,  in  the  preparation  of  starch, 
and  which  also  subsides  wiien  paste 
is  repeatedly  washed  with  cold 
water,  till  tljat  fluid  become  per- 
fcdly  transparent.  It  is  very  te- 
nacious ;  and,  if  combined  with  the 
nitric,  it  may  be  converted  into  the 
oxalic  acid,  which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Essential.  Salt  of  Le- 
mons. 

4.  Albumen  ;  5.JEtLV;6.GuM; 
7-  Camphor;  and,  8.  Resin  3  to 
■which  we  refer. 

Q.  Caoutchouc,  or  Elastic 
Resin,  is  obtained  not  only  from 
the  tree  mentioned  in  that  article, 
but  exists  in  numerous  plants,  par- 
ticularly the  misleioe,  from  which 
it  may  be  extracted  by  infusion  in 
water.  _, 

10.  WaxjII. Acids;  12.  Al- 
kalies (see  also  Barilla,  Kklp, 
PoT-ASH,  &c.);  13.  Oil  J  all  of 
.which  have  already  been  explained. 

lA. Earths  : — for  instance,  lime, 
which   abounds   in  almost  every 
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plant ;  silica,  or  pure  flint,  has  been  > 
discovered  in  the  different  species 
of  Horsetail  and  Grass  ;  mag- 
nesia, which  occurs  chiefly  in  the 
marine  plants,  particularly  the 
Sea-wrack,  and  the  exotic  species 
of  the  Saltwort,  or  Salsola  soda-, 
and  lastl}',  alumina,  or  pure  clay, 
which  is  found  only  in  a  few  vege- 
tables. 

\5.  Several  metallic  sulstances 
have  likewise  been  chemically  se- 
parated j  though  in  very  small  por- 
tions. Thus  M.  Sage  has  clearly 
proved  that  gold  exists  in  many 
plants;  M.  M,  Scheele  and 
Prouse  have  obtained  manganese 
from  the  ashes  of  the  Vine,  Green 
Oak,  Fig-tree,  Pine,  &c.  Iron 
also  forms  an  ingredient  in  almost 
every  plant,  but  particularly  in  the 
different  species  of  the  Saltwort. 

16.  The  Woody  Fibre  is  the  ba- 
sis of  all  vegetables :  it  abounds 
mostly  in  trees,  but  occurs  less  fre- 
quently in  herbs ;  is  insoluble^  ei- 
ther in  water  or  alkohol,  but  is  aft- 
ed  upon  by  alkalies;  and  is  also 
decomposed  by  the  mineral  acids  : 
when  burnt  in  a  smothering  heat, 
it  yields  a  large  proportion  of  Car- 
bon, or  Charcoal. 

I'he  mode  of  coUeding  vegeta- 
bles, or  simples,  varies  according 
to  their  peculiar  nature,  and  the 
different  parts  to  be  preserved. 
Thus,  annual  roots  should  be  dug 
up  before  they  shoot  fortli  either 
stalks  or  flowers;  biennials  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  in  which  they 
were  sown;  and  perennials  also  in 
the  autumn  :  though  some  natura- 
lists prefer  the  tjfiting  for  the  col- 
Icdion  of  the  latter ;  because  at 
that  season  they  abound  with  juice, 
or  sap  :  but,  as  they  are  then  apt  to 
shrivel  in  drying,  the  autumn  is 
doubtless  the  most  proper  time  for 
such  purpose. 

Herbs 
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Herbs  ought  to  be  gathered, 
when  the  leaves  have  attained  their 
foil  growth,  though  previously  to 
the  appearance  of  the  flower-buds. 
With  respe6t  to  the  renioval  of 
leaves,  no  certain  rule  can  be 
given ;  but  flowers  should  be  pluck- 
ed on  a  clear  day,  when  they  are 
moderately  expanded  :  after  hav- 
ing been  carefully  selected,  both 
herbs  and  flowers  must  be  cau- 
tiously dried  in  a  gentle  heat,,  so 
that  their  strength  and  properties 
maybe  more  completely  preserved  : 
and,  if  they  contain  any  subtle  or 
vx)latile  matter,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  pulverize  them  as  speedily  as 
possible,  and  to  keep  such  powder 
in  close  glass  vessels. 

All  fruits,  however,  should  be 
allowed  to  become  perfe6tly  ripe, 
before  they  are  removed  from  their 
stems  or  branches,  excepting  sloes, 
and  one  or  two  other  astringents, 
that  lose  their'  virtues,  if  suffered 
to  remain  on  the  trees  till  they  at- 
tain to  maturity.  Nor  should  seeds 
be  colleiSted,  until  they  begin  to 
grow  dry,  and  are  about  to  drop  or 
slied  spontaneously ;  when  they 
ought  to  be  preserved  in  an  open 
situation,  without  being  separated 
from  their  husks :  as  these  serve  to 
protect  them  from  injuries  of  the 
air  and  weather. 

Under  thearticle  Preservation, 
we  have  alluded  to  a  new  and  ex- 
cellent method  of  keeping  vegeta- 
bles of  every  description  in  a  sapid 
state,  Jar  7uany  years,  excepting 
cucumbers  and  radishes : — it  sim- 
ply consists  in  drying  them  on  a 
plastered  floor,  or  an  oven,  mode- 
rately heated  by  a  fire  made  below 
the  structure ;  so  as  to  avoid  singe- 
ing or  burning  the  leaves,  stalks, 
&c. ;  the  whole  process  being  con- 
4u6ted  in  the  manner  about  to  be 
described,  and  requirijig  no  farther 
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care  in  regulating  the  degrees  of 
heat,  than  is  necessary  in  the  bak- 
ing of  thin  biscuits  ;  provided  the 
former  be  exposed  on  their  surface 
to  the  open  air,  for  dissipating  the 
moisture,  while  the  latter  are  con- 
fined in  an  oven. 

In  order  to  succeed  completely 
in  this  useful  pursuit,  the  herbs  and 
roots,  as  well  as  every  species  of 
fruit  to  be  preserved,  ought  first  to 
be  cleaned,  either  by  wiping,  wash- 
ing, and  otherwise  cleansing  it  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  pra6tised  for 
culinary  purposes.  The  water  should 
be  completely  drained,  by  placing 
the  different  articles  on  sieves,  or 
frames  on  which  canvas  is  expand- 
ed, or  perforated  boards,  or  similar  ■ 
contrivances.  After  repeatedly  turn- 
ing the  leaves,  stalks,  or  fruits,  so 
that  each  side  may  become  dry, 
they  must  be  spread  over  a  floor  or 
oven,  constru6ted  on  the  principle 
before  mentioned,  till  all  their  mois- 
ture be  thoroughly  evaporated ; 
for,  if  the  least  humidity  remaia 
within  the  substance  of  such  vege-. 
tables,  they  will  become  mouldy 
and  corrupted.  The  best  criterion 
for  ascertaining  the  due  degree  of 
exsiccation,  is  that  of  the  stalk 
breaking  readily,  and  the  leaves 
being  easily  reduced  to  powder  be- 
tween the  fingers.  In  this  shri- 
velled state,  however,  they  could, 
neither  be  packed  nor  conveniently 
transported  :  hence,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  remove  them  previously  to  a. 
cellar,  or  other  damp  place,  till 
they  have  become  so  pliable  by  the 
absorption  of  moisture,  as  to  be 
compressed  without  crumbhng  to 
pieces.  This  degree  of  humidity 
is,  according  to  experience,  not 
detrimental  to  the  preservation  of 
the  plants,  and  in  its  effedla  very 
different  from  that  retained,  in  their 
interior  parts.    Next,,  the  Vegeta- 
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bles  thus  prepared,  ought  to  "be 
packed  either  in  strong  paper  form- 
ed iti  the  manner  adopted  with 
tobacco- leaves,  or  in  wooden  boxes 
which  have  been  completely  dried ; 
as  otherwise  they  will  acquire  the 
flavour  peculiar  to  the  wood.  If 
the  diredious  here  given  be  stridly 
followed,  vegetables  may  not  only 
be  preserved  for  a  long  time,  with- 
out losing  any  of  their  essential 
properties,  but  they  may  also  be 
reduced  to  the  l6ih,  20th,  nay,  to 
the  24th  part  of  their  natural  bulk. 
Mr.  EisEN,  the  inventor  ot  this 
process,  observes  in  his  paper 
-quoted  in  a  former  article,  tliat 
half  an  ounce  of  such  concentrated 
herbs  or  roots  will  be  a  sufficient 
allowance  for  each  person,  if  eaten 
together  with  animal  food  ;  and 
that  a  traveller  may  carry  provi- 
sions for  two  months  in  his  pock- 
ets, especially  as  mushrooms,  lob- 
sters, small  fish,  and  other  animal 
substances,  may  be  preseived  with 
equal  success. — Lastly,  when  such 
provisions  are  to  be  dressed,  it  will 
be  necessary  either  to  infuse  them 
for  a  short  time  in  hot  water,  before 
they  are  exposed  to  the  fire ;  or,  to 
steep  them,  particularly  leguminous 
fruits,  in  cold  water,  so  that  they  may 
swell  to  nearly  their  natural  size  5 
after  which  they  may  be  treated  in 
every  respeft  like  other  culinary  ob- 
jects. 

VEGETATION,  is  the  natural 
process  by  which  plants  receive 
their  nourishment. 

Naturalists  have  formed  various 
conjedtures,  to  account  for  the 
mysterious  phenomena  occurring 
in  vegetable  nature ;  and  though 
unable  to  discover  the  primary 
source  from  which  plants  are  en- 
livened, yet  it  is  now  agreed,  and 
proved,  that  all  vegetables  originate 
jropj  seeds,  each  of  which  tompre- 
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hends  three  parts,  namely :  1 .  The 
cotjjledons,  or  two  porous  lateral 
bodies  or  lobes,  that  imbibe  mois- 
ture: 2.  The  radicle,  or  eye,  which 
ai>pears  between  the  lobes  :  a«d, 
3.  The  plumu/a,  a  small  round 
body  attached  to  the  radicle,  though 
wholly  concealed  within  the  coty- 
ledons. 

If  a  seed  be  deposited  in  the 
earth,  in  a  favourable  situation,  it 
imbibes  moisture,  and  evolves  car- 
bonic acid  gas  ;  but,  if  any  oxygea 
gas  be  present,  it  is  gradually  ab- 
sorbed by  the  seed,  and  the  farina- 
ceous matter,  contained  in  the  co- 
tyledons, acquires  a  saccharine  taste. 
Numerous  vessels  then  appear  in 
the  lobes  which  convey  the  nutri- 
ment to  the  radicle,  that  progres- 
sively increases  in  size,  and  at 
lengili  assumes  the  form  of  a  root  j 
strikes  downwards  into  the  earth  ; 
and  thence  derives  the  nourish- 
ment necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  future  plant. — Now  the  cotyle- 
dons shoot  above  the  ground,  be- 
come It-nves,  and  form  what  bota- 
nists have  termed  the  seminal  leaves. 
Thus,  tlie  plumula  is. gradually  en- 
larged, and  rises  out  of  tlie  earth, 
spreading  itself  into  branches,  &c. ; 
after  which  the  seminal  leaves  wi- 
ther and  decay,  while  the  different 
processes  of  vegetation  are  carried 
on  in  the  plant,  without  tlieir  as- 
sistance. 

Such  is  the,  manner  in  which 
the  growth  of  plants  valuralhj 
takes  place:  it  may,  however,  bo 
urtijivially  promoted,  by  applying 
certain  chemical  preparations;  but, 
as  we  have  already  concisely  treated 
on  this  subject,  in  the  articlesFooD 
OK  Plants,  and  Manure,  the 
reader  will  revert  to  those  heads.— 
jMany  valuable  hints  respefting  the 
phenomena  of  vegetation,  are  con- 
tained iuDr,  lNO£NH0tJM's  "Ex*' 
perimeitts 
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periments  on  Fegetalles"  &c.  (8vo, 
6s.),  and  also  in  Mr,  Gough's 
"  Experiments  and  Ohscrvafions  on 
the  Vegetatio7i  of  Seeds,"  inserted  in 
the4lhvol.  of  the  "Memoirs  of  the 
Jjiterary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Manchester." 

VEINS,  in  the  animal  body,  are 
membranous  canals,  destined  tor 
the  purpose  of  re-conveying  the 
blood  from  the  arteries  to  the  heart. 
They  run  chiefly  by  the  sides  of 
arteries,  but  more  towards  the  sur- 
face ;  and  are,  like  these,  composed 
of  three  membranes,  namely,  the 
interior  coat,  resembling  the  arte- 
rial ;  the  second,  or  cellular  ;  and 
the  third,  consisting  of  longitudinal 
fibres  ;  the  whole  being,  however, 
of  a  more  delicate  texture,  so  that 
they  are  apt  to  rupture,  in  conse- 
quence of  too  great  expansion. 
Farther,  the  veins  are  provided 
with  numerous  thin,  semi-lunar 
valves,  which  prevent  ihe  return 
of  the  blood  ;  a  circumstance  that 
would  otherwise  frequently  occur, 
from  a  want  of  muscular  power  in 
the  venous  system  :  hence,  no  pul- 
sation can  take  place  in  these  ves- 
sels. The  blood  which  they  re- 
ceive from  the  arteries,  flows  but 
slowly  to  the  heart  j  and  is  con- 
veyed thither  by  the  contra6tilily 
of  their  membranes ;  the  propul- 
sion of  the  succeeding  columns  of 
that  fluid  from  the  arteries  j  the 
rontradion  of  the  muscles  ;  and  by 
the  aft  of  respiration. 

In  cases  of  venesedion  by  the 
lancet,  the  blood  being  geneially 
taken  from  the  veins,  we  deem  it  a 
duty,  to  caution  our  readers  against 
resorting  to  unskilful  hands,  where 
Buch  an  operation  becomes  neces- 
sary ;  as,  from  the  contiguity  of 
the  arteries,  as  well  as  the  nerves 
and  tendons,  serious  injuries  may 
\)e  sustained^  &ad  whipli^  in  wmy 
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cases,  have  proved  fatal, — If,  dur- 
ing blood-letting,  the  patient  be- 
come faint,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
admit  fresh  air  into  the  room  ;  to 
give  mild  cordials  ;  and  to  lay  the 
person  in  a  horizontal  posture  :  by 
these  means,  the  circulation  will 
again  be  restored,  and  all  farther 
inconvenience  be  obviated. 

For  an  account  of  the  varicose 
aneurism,  an  aft"e6tion  of  the  veins, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Aneurism, 

Velvet. LEAF.  See  Tree-mal- 
low. 

VENEERING,  is  a  species  of 
inlaying  or  marquetry,  in  which 
several  thin  leaves,  or  slips  of  fine 
wood,  are  applied  to  a  ground- 
work of  coniaion  wood  :  it  is  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner-; 

The  wpod,  intended  for  veneer- 
ing, is  f)rst  fixed  in  a  vice,  or  saw- 
ing-press,  where  it  is  divided  into 
leaves,  not  exceeding  one  line  in 
thickness.  Such  leaves  are  then 
cut  into  small  slips,  of  various 
forms,  according  to  the  design 
pro{)osed  ;  and,  when  the  ground- 
work is  duly  prepared,  they  are 
cemented  by  means  of  glue,  and 
submitted  to  the  aftion  of  a  press, 
till  the  whole  becomes  perfe6tly 
dry;  after  which  the  articles  aro 
scraped  and  jx)lishcd. 

Ventilation,  See  vol.  i.  pp. 
22  and  23;  also  the  article  Gka- 

NAKY. 

Venus-comb.  See  Needle, 
the  Common  Shepherd's, 

VEKDIGREASE,  or  Acetitb 
OF  CoiTEK,  is  a  kind  of  rust  usu- 
ally prepared  from  that  metal,  by 
con'oding  it  with  vinegar. 

The  best  verdigrease  is  mostly 
manufadurcd  at  Montpelier,  in 
France,  by  forming  alternate  strata 
of  copper-jjlales,  and  the  husks  of 
grapes,  during  tlwir  vinous  fermen- 
tation; 
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tation  ;  when  they  speedily  become 
acid,  and  corrode  the  copper:  after 
the  plates  have  stood  in  such  situa- 
tion for  a  sufficient  time,  they  are 
moistened  with  water,  and  exposed 
to  the  air ;  the  verdigrease  being 
succesiiivcly  scraped  olF,  as  it  col- 
lefts  on  the  surface.  In  this  state, 
the  acetite  is  called  fresh  or  moist 
verdigrease,  having  the  form  of 
paste ;  which,  after  triturating  it 
in  proper  trouglis,  is  put  in  bags, 
and  dried  in  the  sun. — It  pays,  on 
importation,  a  duty  of  34d,  per  lb. 

Crystals  of  l^erdigrease  are  pre- 
pared by  saturating  vinegar  with 
the  common  acetite  of  copper,  and 
leaving  the  solution  to  clarify ;  after 
which  it  is  poured  into  a  kettle, 
where  it  is  evaporated  till  a  pellicle 
appear  on  the  surface :  when  cool, 
the  vessel  is  furnished  with  small 
sticks,  on  which  the  crj'stals  gra- 
dually settle  : — they  are  subjed  in 
tlie  Custom-house  to  the  charge  of 
Is.  ifd.  per  lb. 

Verdigrease  is  chiefly  consumed 
for  striking  a  black  colour,  when 
combined  with  a  deco6tion  of  log- 
wood ;  but,  as  it  is  apt  to  corrcxie 
the  texture  of  the  cloth,  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &c.  in  1783,  conferred  their 
silver  medal  and  teft  guineas  on 
Air.  Clegg,  for  his  discovery  of  a 
substitute  for  verdigrease,  in  dyeing 
tlack.  He  direfts  equal  parts,  by 
weight,  of  vitriol  of  copper  and  of 
pot-ash,  or  other  strong  alkaline 
salt,  to  be  separately  dissolved  :  the 
solutions  are  thei^  to  be  gradually 
mixed  ;  and,  if  the  vitriol  be  satu- 
rated, the  water  on  the  iurface  will 
become  transparent,  on  adding  a 
few  drops  of  the  alkaline  solution  : 
in  the  contrary  case,  a  blue  colour 
will  be  produced  ;  so  that  more 
?shes  should  be  added,  till  a  com- 
plete satnratiijn  be  «-JKf<Iit«"(l.     Mr, 
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C.  observes,  that  these  proportions 
of  vitriol  and  alkaline  salt,  will  he 
equivalent  to  a  similar  quantity  of 
verdigrease;  and,  on  being  com- 
bined with  decoctions  of  logwood, 
they  impart  a  tine  black  dye,  which 
is  not  injurious  to  the  texture  of 
cloth,  ha»s,  or  any  other  article  that 
may  be  tinged  of  such  colour, 
■  Verdigrease  is,  in  surgical  cases, 
sometimes  applied  externally}  it 
operates  as  a  mild  detergent  in 
cleansing  foul  ulcers,  or  other  open 
wounds. — On  account  of  its  viru- 
lent proj)erties,  however,  it  ought 
not  to  be  used  as  a  medicine,  with- 
out professional  advice;  and,  in 
case  any  portion  of  this  poisonous 
substance  be  accidentally  swallow- 
ed, we  refer  to  the  remedies  al- 
ready pointed  out,   vol.  i.  pp.  74- 

VERDITER,  a  preparation  of 
copper,  which  is  occasionally  used 
by  painters  as  a  Hue,  but  more  ge- 
nerally,in  combination  with  a  yellow 
pigment,  for  a  green  colour.  It  is 
obtained  in  the  following  manner  : 
—Let  pure  copper  be  dissolved  in 
aqua-fortis ;  pulverized  quick-lime 
be  added  to  the  solution  ;  and  the 
whole  be  well  stirred.  When  the 
precipitate  has  subsided,  it  must  be 
repeatedly  washed  in  pure  water ; 
levigated  while  moist  j  and  from 
5  to  10  parts  of  quick-lime  be  in- 
corporated with  100  parts  of  such 
prfcipitate  :  after  which  it  is  tit  for 
Use. — See  also  vol.  ii  p.  3/. 

\'E1UUICE,  an  acid  liquor  pre- 
pared from  grapes  or  apples,  that 
are  unfit  to  be  converted  into  wine 
or  cyder.  It  is  also  made  from 
crabs ;  which,  after  being  laid  in  a 
heap  \.o sweat,  are  next  stamped  or 
ground  in  a  mill :  tlie  pulp  is  put 
into  bags,  and  submitted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  press,  in  order  to  obtain 
all  liic  juice ;  which  is  then  poured 
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into  barrels,  where  it  undergoes  a 
fermentation  for  10  or  12  days  ; 
after  which  it  is  fit  for  the  pur-, 
pose. 

Verjuice  is  principally  used  in 
sauces,  ragouts,  &c.  though  it 
sometimes  forms  an  ingredient  in 
medicinal  compositions,  especially 
in  farriery  }  and  is  also. employed 
by  wax-chandlers,  for  purifying  that 
substance.  —  When  intended  for 
sale,  it  is  subject  to  the  same  du- 
ties as  Cyder  and  Perry. 

Vermillion.  See  vol.  i.  p.  527  j 
and  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

Vernal-grass.  See  Spring- 
grass. 

VERVAIN,  the  Common,  or 
SiMPLERs  Joy,  Verletia  officina- 
lis, L.  an  indigenous  plant,  grow- 
in  waste  places,  on  stone  walls, 
and  the  sides  of  roads  j  flowering 
in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember.— This  plant  is  eaten  by 
sheep,  and  its  flowers  are  visited  by 
bees.  The  roots  impart  a  very  agree- 
able taste  to  pickled  cucumbers. — • 
Among  the  ancients,  the  Simplers 
Joy  was  dedicated  tolsis,  the  god- 
dess of  birth  }  and,  though  at  pre- 
sent exploded  in  medicine,  Hoff- 
man asserts,  that  the  most  inve- 
terate and  violent  head-ach  may  be 
cured,  by  filling  a  bag  with  the 
leaves  of  Vervain,  in  a  dry  state, 
and  applying  it  around  the  throat 
of  the  patient, 

VETCH,  or  Tare^  Vicia,  L.  a 
genus  of  plants  comprehending  30 
species,  of  which  8  or  9  are  indi- 
genous -y  and  the  following  are  the 
inost  remarkable,  namely : 

I.  The  sylvatica,  or  Wood 
Vetch,  grows  in  woods  and 
hedges,  especially  in  mountainous 
situations  ;  wliere  it -flowers  in  July 
and  August,  attaining  the  height 
of  from  two  to  four  feet, 

II.  The  Crqcca,    or  Tufted 
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Vetch,  is  frequent  in  shady  places, 
meadows,  and  fields ;  flowers  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August.— 
Both,  this  and  the  preceding  spe- 
cies, are  said  to  restore  we.ik  or 
starved  cattle  to  their  former 
strength,  more  speedily  than  any 
other  vegetable  hitherto  discovered. 

III.  The  sfpium, — See  Bush 
Vetch. 

IV.  The^afivff, Common  Vetch, 
Fetch,  or  Tare,  thrives  in  dry 
meadows,  pastures,  and  corn-fields, 
where  it  flowers  from  April  to 
June.  This  species  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  Vetch  kind, 
and  is  divided  into  three  varieties, 
namely : 

1.  "The  Summer  Vetch,  is  raised 
from  seed,  which  is  usually  sown 
toward  the  end  of  March,  or  early 
in  April,  in  the  proportion  of  8  or 
10  pecks  per  acre,  broad-cast; 
though,  when  drilled,  half  that 
quantity  is  sufficient,  and  the  crc^ 
will  be  greatly  superior.  This  va- 
riety is  chiefly  propagated  and  used 
for  weaning  lambs  and  sheep,  as 
well  as  for  soiling  horses  and  cows : 
its  seeds  atford  an  excellent  food 
for  pigeons. — Bees  obtain  a  copi- 
ous supply  of  honey  from  the  young 
leaves  of  this  plant,  which  are 
marked  with  black,  and  the  spots 
of  which  contain  a  delicious  sac- 
charine juice. 

2.  The  JFinter  Vetch,  is  sown 
in  the  month  of  September,  in  the 
same  proportions  as  the  preceding 
sort  ;  a  small  quantity  of  beans,  or 
(which  is  preferable)  of  black  oats, 
being  intermixed,  to  support  the 
plants ;  which  are  generally  co- 
vered with  long  dung,  to  pres^ve 
them  from  the  frost. — ^This  variety 
is  subservieut  to  the  same  purposes 
as  theSummer  Vetch :  when  plough- 
ed into  chalk-lands  in  the  month  of 
May,  it  serves  as  an  excellent  ma- 
nure 
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nure  for  wheat  intended  to  be  sown 
in  the  succeeding  autumn.  In  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  the  Winter 
Vetch  is  cuhivated  as  pasturage  for 
horses,  and  is  eaten  off  so  early,  as 
to  admit  of  turnips  being  raised  in 
the  same  year. 

3.  The  Pebble  Vetch,  is  sown  in 
the  spring,  but  is  seldom  culti- 
vated ;  because  it  is  less  hardy  than 
cither  of  the  preceding  varieties, 
and  does  not  produce  an  equal 
quantity  of  fodder. 

V,  The  lathyroides :  Str.\nglb 
Vetch,  or  Tare,  abounds  in  dry 
pastures,  gravel-piisandcorn-fields, 
in  chalky  and  sandy  soils ;  where 
its  small  blueish-purple  flowers  ap- 
pear in  the  month  of  May.  Its 
culture  should  be  encouraged  in 
sloping  grounds,  and  sandy  hills 
exposed  to  the  sun ;  as  it  affords 
tlie  most  tender  and  agreeable  food 
to  sheep. 

Beside  the  different  kinds  above 
enumerated,  there  is  another,  call- 
ed the  Chinese  Fetch,  which  was  a 
few  years  since  introduced  into 
England  :  its  culture  is  at  pre.sent 
confined  chiefly  to  the  county  of 
Glamorgan,  where  it  grows  in 
tufts,  from  18  to  24  inches  in 
height.  This  species  promises  to 
be  very  profitable  to  agriculturists ; 
as  it  is  said  to  yield  four  crops  in 
the  year,  and  to  afford  food  excellent 
for  cattle,  both  in  a  fresh  state,  and 
when  made  into  hay. 

VETCH,  the  Bitter,  or  Wood 
Peaslikg,  Orolus  sylvaticus,  L. 
an  indigenous  perennial,  growing 
in  woods,  hedges,  and  pastures, 
especially  in  mountainous  situa- 
tions ;  where  it  flowers  from  May 
to  July.  This  hardy  plant  is  chiefly 
cultivated  in  gardens,  for  the  beau- 
ty of  its  numerous  blossoms  j  either 
by  sowing  it  in  autumn,  or  by  di- 
viding the  roots :  the  latter  being 
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very  nutritious,  are  in  Scotland  ap- 
plied to  die  same  uses  as  those  of 
the  Heath  PEA.—The  leaves  of  the 
Bitter  Vetch  are  much  more  relish- 
ed by  cattle,  and  especially  by 
game. 

VETCH,  the  Chickling,  or 
VETCHtiNG,  Lathyrus,  L.  a  genus 
of  plants  consisting  of  13  species, 
7  being  indigenous  j  and  the  princi- 
pal of  these  are : 

1.  The  Aphacn,  or  Yellow 
Vetchli KG,  grows  in  sandy  corn- 
fields, and  meadows,  where  its 
greenish  -  yellow  flowers  appear 
from  June  to  August. — Dr.  Wi- 
thering remarks,  that  the  legu- 
minous fruit  of  this,  as  well  as  the 
other  species  of  Vetchling,  are  very 
nutritious,  and  may  be  eaten  either 
in  broth,  or  be  converted  into 
head  ;  though  a  larger  proportion 
of  wheaten  or  rye-flower  be  re- 
quired for  such  purpose. 

2.  The  syhestrii.  See  Pea,  the 
Narrow-leaved  Everlasting. 

3.  The  pratensis,  Everlast- 
ing Tare,  Common  Yellow, 
or  Me  A  DOM'  Vetchling,  which 
abounds  in  pasture  -  lands,  in 
woods,  thickets,  and  hedges :  it 
grows  to  the  height  of  6  feet; 
flowers  in  July  and  August,  This 
species  is  reputed  to  be  an  useful 
vegetable  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  j 
though  Mr.  SwAYNE  remarks, that 
they  seldom  eat  it,  if  there  be  a 
variety  of  other  grasses  in  the  same 
field  ;  and,  as  it  produces  few  seeds, 
which  are  mostly  devoured  by  in- 
serts, it  does  not  appear  to  merit 
attention.  Nevertheless,  Bech- 
sTEiN  observes,  that  the  Yello\y 
Vetchling,  both  in  a  fresh  and  dry 
state,  aftbrds  excellent  food  for  cat- 
tle in  general,  and  therelore  de- 
serves to  be  cultivated  in  meadows. 
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is  freqnent  in  woods  and  hedges  ; 
flowering  in  the  months  of  July 
and  August.  It  is  often  raised  in 
gardens,  chiefly  for  the  beauty  of 
its  variegated  flowers  j  but  Dr. 
Anderson  believes  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  the  farmer ;  and,  as  it  at- 
tains the  height  of  10  or  12  feet, 
having  very  strong  Stalks,  he  sup- 
poses that  it  would  afford  a  large 
crop  of  hay. 

There  is  an  exotic  species  of  the 
Chickling,  namely,  the  tnhrosiis, 
which  the  Germans  term  Earth- 
nut,  or  Sow-bread ;  growing  in 
stony  and  mountainous  fields  : — • 
this  plant  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
meadows  ;  not  only  on  account  of 
its  odoriferous  flowers,  which  blow 
from  May  to  July,  and  are  eagerly 
frequented  by  bees ;  but  also  for 
its  black  tuberous  roots,  which  are 
in  Holland  eaten  as  fruit,  and  boil- 
ed for  culinary  use  ;  having  the 
sweet  and  agreeable  taste  of  nuts. 
These  roots  contain  a  larger  pro- 
jjortion  of  mealy  particles  than  po- 
tatoes :  and  Bergius  extracted 
from  one  pound  of  Earth-nuts, 
three  ounces  of  a  beautiful  white 
siarcli ;  whereas  the  same  quantity 
of  the  former  yielded  only  one 
ounce.  Why,  therefore,  should  it 
not  be  used  for  head ? 

VETCH,  the  CoBN,  Wild,  or 
Haikv  Tare,  Tine-tare,  or 
RouciH-PODDED  Tare,  Eivum 
hirsutum,  L.  an  indigenous  plant, 
growing  in  sandy  corn-fields, 
hedges,  and  meadows,  where  it 
flowers  in  the  month  of  June.— 
This  vegetable  is  eaten  by  horses, 
cows,  goats,  and  sheep  j  but  it  ought 
to  be  carefully  eradicated;  as,  dur- 
ing wet  seasons,  whole  crops  of 
corn  have  been  overpowered,  and 
their  growth  compktely  stifled,  by 
tliis  pernicious  weed. 

VICHY- WATER,   is  obtained 
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from  the  tepid  mineral  springs, 
that  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  Vichy, 
in  France.  On  account  of  its  cha- 
lybeate and  alkaHne  ingredients,  it 
is  taken  internally  ;  being  reputed 
to  be  of  great  service  in  bilious  co- 
lics, diarrhoeas,  and  in  disorders  of 
the  stomach,  especially  such  as, 
arise  from  a  relaxed  or  debilitated 
state  of  that  organ. 

1'hese  waters  are  likewise  verv 
useful,  when  employed  as  a  tepid 
bath,  particularly  in  rheumatism, 
sciatica,  gout,  &c.  :  by  combining 
the  internal  use  with  the  external 
application,  they  have  often  efl^eft- 
ed  a  cure,  where  other  remedie* 
had  failed  to  atford  any  relief. 

VINE,  the  Common,  or  Fids 
vinifera,  L.  a  native  of  Japan,  and 
the  warmer  regions  of  Asia  :  it  has 
for  ceiituries  been  raised  in  Britain; 
though  its  culture  is  most  success- 
ful in  the  temperate  climates,  or 
between  the  30th  and  50th  degree 
of  northern  latitude. 

There  are  numerous  varieties  of 
this  valuable  shrub,  which  are  cul- 
tivated for  the  delicious  grapes  they 
afford.  Without  entering  into  an 
account  of  their  respeftive  periods 
of  maturation,  we  shall  simply  state 
the  names  of  the  most  remarkable 
sorts  ;  point  out  such  as  are  pecu- 
liarly serviceable  j  and  conclude 
with  an  account  of  their  culture. 

1 .  The  July  grape,  or  MoriUon 
Noir  Hatif. — 2.  The  Royal  Mus- 
cadine.— 3.  The  Malmsey  Musca- 
dine.— 4. The  Black  Muscadine. — ■- 
5.  The  White  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria.— Q.  The  Red  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria.— 7-  The  White  Muscat  of 
Lunel. — 8.  The  Black  Muscadel.— • 
9.  The  Red  Muscadel. — 10,  The 
Black  Damascus. — 11.  The  Black 
Tripoli. — 12.  TheBlack  Spanish, or 
Alicant. — 13.  The  Black  Lisbon.— 
14.  The  Black  Frontiniac,  or  Mus- 
cat 
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cafNoir. — 15.  The  Red  Frontimac, 
or  Mrruaf  Rou^c. —  \6.  The  White 
Front  iniac,  or  Mimcot  Blanc— 
17.  The  Grizzly  Frontiniac. — 18. 
The  Red  Hamburgli.  — 19.  Tlje 
White  Hamburgh.— 20. TbcWhiJe 
Morillon. — 21.  The  Earlv  White 
Grape  of  TenerifFe. — 22.  The  Cio- 
tat,  or  White  Parsley-leaved  Grape. 
— 23.  The  White  Corinth. — 24. 
The  Aleppo  Grajie. — 2.5.  The  Red 
Grape  of  Syracuse. — 26.  ihcCveur, 
or  Morocco Grajx;. — 27-  The  Black 
Bnisin. — 28.  The  White  Raisin. — 
29.  The  Malvoise,  or  Blue  To- 
kay.— 30,  The  Genuine,  or  White 
Tokav.— 31.  The  Lombardy.— 
32.  The  Smyrna.— .33.The  Brick. — 
34.  Ihe  Claret. — 35.  The  Syrian 
Grape. — 30.  The  Aiiverna,  or  Ge- 
nuine Burgundy. — 37.  The  Cat's 
Grape. — 38.  The  Greek  Grape. — • 
39.  the  Black  Corinth. — 40.  The 
Corvichon. — 41  .The  Red  Chaselas. 
—42.  The  Black  Prince.— 43.  The 
Elaok  Burgundy. — ^And,  44*.  The 
White  Early  Leipzi^.—Sce  also 
Tol.  iii.  p.  311. 

To  these  may  be  added,  the 
White,  or  Common  Muscadine, 
having  fine,  round  amber-coloured 
berries,  and  a  rich  vinous  flavour. — 
The  Wiiite  Sweet-water,  which 
bears  large,  white  fruit,  and  abounds 
with  an  agreeable  juice.  — The? 
Small  Black  Cluster,  produces  oval 
.  berries,  which  have  a  pleasant 
saccharine  taste. — ^I'he  l^irge  Biack 
Cluster  presents  more  bulky  grapes 
than  the  preceding  variety ;  but 
■nbich,  on  account  of  their  rough, 
harsh  taste,  are  not  edible  in  a  fresh 
state,  and  therefore  chiefly  con- 
verted into  Pirrt-inne. — ^l^he  Miller 
Grape,  or  New  Muscat  of  Jerusa- 
lem, yields  large,  round,  red  fruit  j 
which,  in  prosperous  seasons,  at- 
tains nearly  the  size  of  gooseber- 
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Hm. — ^The  Black  Hambflrgh  pro- 
duces fine  clusters  of  oval,  black 
berries,  that  possess  a  sweet,  vi- 
nous flavour. — All  these  varieties 
are  recommended  by  horticultu- 
rists, as  being  eminently  adapted 
to  small  gardens. — -It  is  a  remark- 
able historical  faft,  that,  a  few  cen- 
turies since,  the  extensive  Fule  of 
Gloucester  was  industriously  plant- 
ed with  this  delightful  shrub ; 
from  the  grapes  of  which.  England 
was  then  chiefly  supplied  with  ex- 
cellent native  wines. 

The  vine  is  generally  propagated 
from  seed,  cuttings,  or  layers  j 
though  it  is  sometimes  raised  by 

ENGRAFTING,    or     INOCULATION'. 

In  the  first  case,  the  seed  should 
be  set  toward  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, or  early  in  March,  in  pots  con- 
taining light  rich  mould  ;  and  be 
plunged  in  hot-beds  of  a  moderate 
heat.  During  warm  weather,  they 
ought  to  be  gently  watered  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  frames  should 
be  carefully  closed.  About  the 
end  of  August,  the  young  plants 
are  to  be  gradually  exposed  to  the 
air,  so  that  they  may  become  hard- 
ened before  the  approach  of  winter  j 
but,  it)  the  latter  season,  they  mu-)t 
be  sheltered  by  frames,  covered 
witli  mats.  After  having  attnined 
the  height  of  about  six  inches,  it 
will  be  proper  to  remove  them  into 
larger  pots^  filled  with  siinilar  soJl  j 
to  immerse  them  again  .in  the  hot- 
bed ;  and  to  tie  them  to  slender 
sticks,  or  rods,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  frofn  trailing.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  succeeding  March,  or 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  they 
may  be  planted  against  the  wall, 
at  which  they  are  intended  to  re- 
main. In  this  situation,  Mr.  For- 
syth direfts  them  10  be  cut  at  the 
third  eye,  if  lliey  be  vigorous  j  but, 
•  ia 
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in  the  contrary  case,  at  the  second  : 
the  lower  bud,  however,  must  be 
rubbed  off,  as  soon  as  it  appears. 

If  vines  are  designed  to  be  raised 
from  cuttings,  these  ous;ht  to  be 
selected  from  strong"  and  full  grown 
shoots,  which  should  be  cut  per- 
fectly smooth,  immediately  beneath 
the  part  where  they  were  pro- 
duced, and  have  one  or  two  joints 
of  the  last  year's  wood.  The  cut- 
tings must  be  planted  against  walls, 
at  the  distance  of  one  foot  from 
each  other,  and  at  such  depth,  that 
the  second  eye  may  be  level  with 
the  ground ;  but  the  lower  eye 
ought  to  be  rubbed  off,  on  its  first 
appearance  5  because,  if  that  ope- 
ration be  delayed,  the  upper  eye 
will  be  injured  in  removing  tiie 
former.  Runners  and  lateral  shoots 
should  likewise  be  cut  off",  except- 
ing two  which  are  to  be  trained 
against  the  wall.     • 

Vines  may  also  be  pro}>agated  by 
layers.  For  this  purpose,  let  the 
most  vigorous  shoots  be  laid  in 
pots  filled  witl).  fresh  mould,  and 
placed  about  two  inches  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  the  in- 
cision being  made  in  the  old  wood 
below  a  joint,  so  as  to  leave  one  or 
two  eyes  on  each.  When  the 
shoots  or  layers  have  taken  root, 
they  must  be  separated  from  the 
parent  stock;  manured  with  rotten 
dung  or  leaves  j  and  watered  twice 
a  week  during  dry  summers  :  all 
lateral  excrescences  should  also  be 
picked  off",  and  the  layers  treated 
in  the  same  manner.as  the  cuttings. 
During  the  fiist  year,  vines  will  not 
advance  rapidly ;  but,  in  the  se- 
cond, the  strongest  may  be  easily 
distinguished,  and  these  may  be 
suffered  to  stand,  while  the  weaker 
-ones  must  be  transplanted  to  other 
situations. 

The  quality  and  size  of  grapes 
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depend  greatly  on  the  strength  of 
the  plant  on  which  they  grow. — 
Air.  FoKSYTH,  therefore,  recom- 
mends the  vines  to  be  cut  down 
to  two  or  three  eyes,  in  the  first 
year,  if  there  be  a  superfluity  of 
naked  wood.  In  the  following 
year,  a  considerable  increase  of  fine 
wood  will  be  obtained,  when  all 
runners,  &c.  must  be  picked  oft"j 
and  the  main  shoots  be  nailed  to 
the  wall,  progressively  as  they  in- 
crease in  length.  During  fine 
weather,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
examine  them  every  second  or  third 
week,  and  speedily  to  remove  every 
lateral  shoot.  No  farther  attention 
will  be  required,  excepting  that  all 
weeds  mustbe  carefully  eradicated; 
for  otherwise  the  growth  of  the 
vines  would  be  impeded. — In  the 
month  of  February,  in  the  .second 
year,  the  pruning  should  be  re- 
peated ;  and  three  buds  be  left  to 
each  of  the  strongest  main  shoots; 
but  in  those  of  a  weaker  growtii, 
two  eyes  only  must  be  permitted 
to  remain.  Mr.  F.  observes,  that 
his  composition  (see  vol.  i.  p.  88 ; 
and  also  p.  238  of  the  present  vol.) 
ought  to  be  applied  as  early  a.s 
possible,  after  each  pruning ;  for 
the  vine,  being  very  porous,  spee- 
dily imbibes  moisture,  and  thus 
quickly  decays  :  should  it  acciden- 
tally have  been  cut  at  a  late  sea- 
son, it  will  be  necessary  to  sprinkle 
the  powder  of  the  preparation  be- 
fore quoted  over  the  wound,  till 
the  bleeding  or  flow  of  the  sap  be 
completely  checked. 

Numerous  insefts  prey  upon  the 
vine;  which,  unless  timely  destroy- 
ed, will  totally  kill  the  plant:  as  w^e 
have  already  stated  the  best  methods 
of  exterminating  them,  in  the  ar- 
ticles Hot-house,  Insects,  Red 
Spider,Pine-apple,&c.,  we  shall 
here  only  remark^  that  their  depre- 
dations 
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datioos  may,  in  a  a^rcat  m^a'siire, 
be  prevented  by  watering  the  vines, 
three  times  in  the  week  ;  a  simple 
expedient  by  which  the  luxuriance 
of  this  s'.imb,  as  well  as  the  sivell- 
ing  of  its  fruit,  will  be  greatly  pro- 
moted. 

When  the  clusters  are  very  large, 
nnd  the  grapes  beein  to  ripen,  it 
•will  be  useful  to  cover  them  with 
nets  ;  or  with  htntine,  a  stutF  that 
serves  for  the  flags  of  shi{>s ;  and 
•which  will  not  exclude  the  sun  and 
air  from  the  fruit,  while  the  latter 
is  protected  from  the  ravages  of 
birds.  The  leaves,  however,  should 
only  be  plucked  off  in  small  por- 
tions, as  often  as  the  grapes  are  ga- 
thered ;  by  which  method  these 
■will  continue  in  succession  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  could  be 
effected,  by  hastily  removing  all  the 
foliage  from  their  branches.  Those 
readers,  who  are  desirous  to  obtain 
farther  information,  relative  to  the 
raising  of  gra|}es.  will  consult  Mr. 
Si'ebchley's  "  Treatise  on  the  Cul- 
ture of  the  Kine^'  4to.  ;  and  Mr. 
Forsyth's  "Treatise  on  the  Culture 
end  Management  of  Fruit-trees" 
&c.  in  which  the  subject  is  amply 
discussed. 

Vines  are  chiefly  valued  on  ac- 
count of  their  delicious  Gbapks; 
but  they  may  be  made  subservient 
to  many  othrr  useful  purposes : 
thus,  the  young  twigs,  when  dried, 
cut  into  small  pieces,  and  moisten- 
ed with  water,  afford  a  wholesome 
food  for  cattle,  and  particularly  for 
Jiorses. — Dr.  Darwin  conjedlures, 
that  the  leaves  of  the  variety,  which 
produces  purple  grapes,  ■would  im- 
part a  colour,  and  astringency  of 
taste,  to  British  wines,  similar  to 
those  derived  from  the  skin  of  the 
same  grape,  in  foreign  vinous  li- 
quors.— "The  wood  of  vines  reduced 
U>  charcoal,  afiords  (according  to 
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Jacobi,  a  reputable  German  wri- 
ter) an  excellent  blue  colour  for 
painting  and  drawing.  •  He  em- 
ployed equal  quantities  of  fixed 
vegetable  alkali,  and  vine-coal :  af- 
ter melting  the  former  in  a  craci- 
ble,  he  gradually  introduced  the 
latter ;  both  were  allowed  to  ad  on 
each  otlier,  till  the  ebulition  ceased ; 
when  the  compound  was  poured 
out,  dissolved  in  rain-water,  and 
precipitated  with  spirit  of  vitriol  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  ley,  and 
especially  the  sediment,  assumed  a 
deep  blue  cast.  After  edulcorat- 
ing this  powder,  by  repeated  wash- 
ings in  fresh  water,  and  tlien  cal- 
cining it,  he  obtained  a  very  bright 
and  pleasing  blue  pigment,  which 
acquiretl  a  dark  blackish  hue,  on 
dissolving  it  in  oil  of  vitriol;  though 
its  lustre  and  shade  were  instantly 
re-produced,  on  diluting  the  solu- 
tion with  pure  water. — Lastly,  we 
learn  from  Binder,  another  Ger- 
man author,  that  the  purified  stones 
or  seeds  of  grapes,  when  mode- 
rately roasted,  and  ground  in  a 
cofiee-mill,  serve  as  a  gixxl  substi- 
tute for  chocolate;  wiiicb,  on  the 
proper  addition  of  sugar,  cinna- 
mon, and  a  little  Vanilla,  is  very 
gfrateful  to  ihe  palate,  and  cannot 
be  readily  distinguished  from  tlie 
genuine  sort  prepared  of  cacao. 

VivK,  tiie  Wild.  See  Bryony, 
the  White. 

ViNE-FRETTEB.  ScC  PlANT- 
LOUSE. 

VINEGAR,  an  agreeable,  pun- 
gent acid,  which  is  obtained  from 
wine,  cyder,  beer,  or  other  fer- 
mented liquors. 

Wine-vinegar : — I^t  any  quan- 
tity of  vinous  liquor  be  mixed  with 
its  own  lees  or  feces,  or  with  the 
acid  and  austere  stalks  of  the  ve- 
getable from  which  wine  was  pre^ 
pared.  Xiic  whole  must  be  fre- 
quently 
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quently  stirred,  and  either  exposed 
to  the  sun,  or  deposited  in  a  warm 
place  :  after  standing  a  few  days, 
it  will  ferment,  become  sour;  and, 
in  a  fortnight,  it  will  bs  converted 
into  vinegar. — Such  is  the  usual 
manner  of  producing  this  acid ; 
which  is  frequently  refitified  by  dis- 
tillation, when  it  is  known  under 
the  name  of  distilled  vinegar.  . 

Cyder-vinegar,  may  be  made  by 
fermenting  new  cyder  with  the 
must  of  apples,  in  a  warm  room,  or 
in  the  open  air,  where  it  should  be 
exposed  to  the  sun;  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  week  or  nine  days,  it 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

Another  method  of  preparing 
vinegar,  is  that  published  by  M. 
Heber  :  it  consists  in  exposing  a 
mixture  of  72  parts  of  water,  and  4 
of  reftified  malt-spirit,  in  a  tempe- 
rature of  from  70  to  80"  of  Fah- 
BENHEiT,  for  about  two  months} 
ac  the  expiration  of  which  the  ace- 
tous process  will  be  completed. — 
A  cheaper,  though  more  tedious 
mode,  is  that  of  dissolving  2  lbs.  of 
molasses  in  9  quarts  of  boiling  wa- 
ter :  this  solution  must  be  poured 
into  a  vessel  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  cowslips ;  and,  when 
the  mixture  becomes  cool,  a  gill  of 
yeast  should  be  added.  The  who'e 
is  then  to  be  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun :  at  the  end  of  3  months,  it 
may  be  bottled  for  use,  and  will  be 
of  peculiar  service  in  pickling. 

Tarragon-vinegar  is  manufac- 
tured, by  infusing  one  pound  of  the 
leaves  of  that  vegetable  (which 
have  been  gathered  a  short  time 
before  it  flowers)  in  one  gallon  of 
the  best  vinegar,  for  the  space  of 
14  days  ;  when  it  should  be  strain- 
ed through  a  flannel  bag ;  and  a 
dram  of  isinglass,  dissolved  in  cy- 
der, must  then  be  added ;  the 
whole  be  carefully  mixed,  and  de- 
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canted  into  bottles  for  a  month. 
Thus,  the  liquor  will  acquire  a  most 
exquisite  flavour;  it  will  become 
remarkably  fine,  and  almost  colour* 
less. 

The  utility  of  vinegar,  as  a  con- 
diment for  preserving  and  season- 
ing both  animal  and  vegetable  food, 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  state  the 
Various  articles  in  which  it  may  be 
used  with  advantage  :  we  shall, 
therefore,  only  add,  that  it  affords! 
an  agreeable  beverage,  when  com- 
bined with  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  a  table- spoonful  of  the  former, 
to  half  a  pint  of  the  latter.  Far- 
ther, it  is  a  medicine  of  considerable 
efficacy  in  hydrophobia,  as  well  as 
in  inflammatory,  and  putrid  dis- 
eases, whether  taken  internally,  or 
applied  externally  to  the  nostrils,  or 
by  way  of  fomentations.  Relief 
has,  likewise,  been  frequently  ob- 
tained in  hypochondriacal,  and  hys- 
teric alletiiions,  in  vomiting,  faint- 
ing, and  hiccough,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  vinegar  to  the  mouth.  If 
this  fluid  be  poured  into  vessels, 
and  placed  over  the  gentle  heat  of 
a  lamp,  in  the  apartments  of  the 
sick,  it  greatly  contributes  to  dis-  ■ 
perse  foul  or  mcphitic  vapours,  and 
consequently  to  purify  the  air.— ■ 
Lastly,  there  is  a  metliod  of  pro- 
curing a  very  powerful  essence  of 
vinegar  ;  which,  however,  can  be 
practised  only  during  the  intense 
frosts  of  winter  :  it  simply  consists; 
in  exposing  this  liquor  in  basons,  or 
other  shallow  vessels,  when  the 
watery  parts  are  converted  into  ice; 
but  the  spirituous,  or  acetous  basis, 
remains  in  a  fluid  state  ;  so  that, 
by  repeated  exposure,  one*  pint  of 
strong  vinegar  will,  in  very  cold 
seasons,  be  reduced  to  about  a 
table-spoonful  of  the  essence.  This 
preparation  possesses  a  fine  flavour, 
and  a  pungent,  almost  corrosive, 
T  taste  ; 
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taste  :  hence  it  forms  an  excellent 
spice  or  sauce  to  fish  in  general, 
but  particularly  to  lobsters  and  oy- 
sters. 

VIOLET,  or  rjola.  L.  a  genus 
of  plants,  consisting  of  44  species ; 
of  which  tlie  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal : 

1.  The  canina.  See  Dog's  Vio- 


let. 

2.  The  tricolor. 


See  Heart's- 


BASK. 

3.  The  odorata,  or  Sweet  Vio- 
let, is  perennial ;  grows  in  warm 
lanes,  hedges,  and  ditch -banks, 
esj^cially  in  clayey  or  marly  soils  ; 
flowers  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May. — Both  the  blossoms  and  seeds 
of  this  plant  are  mildly  laxative ; 
and,  when  taken  in  doses  of  from 
40  to  80  grains,  the  powdered  root 
operates  as  a  purgative,  and  like- 
wise as  an  emetic. — Large  quanti- 
ties of  violets  are  cultivated  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  for  their  pe- 
tals, to  impart  the  colour  to  sijrupof 
violets ;  an  officinal  preparation  of 
which  is  kept  in  the  shops,  and 
proves  an  agreeable  and  useful  lax- 
ative for  children.  Such  syrup 
may  also  be  employed  in  many 
chemical  inquiries,  for  discovering 
the  presence  of  an  acid,  or  an  al- 
kali; the  former  changing  the  blue 
colour  to  a  red,  and  the  latter  to  a 
green ;  though  slips  of  white  pa- 
per, stained  with  this  juice,  and 
preserved  from  the  access  of  air  and 
light,  may  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
tliat  purpose. 

VIPER,  the  Common  British, 
or  Coluber  Berus,  L.  a  reptile 
which  inhabits  the  dry,  chalky,  or 
stony  counties,  and  particularly  the 
Hebrides.  It  seldom  exceeds  18 
inches,  or  2  feet,  in  length ;  and  is, 
in  general,  of  a  dusky  yellow  cast; 
though  a  variety  of  a  black  colour 
u  also  occasionally  met  with.    The 
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head  is  inflated,  and  furnished  with 
a  long  hollow  fang,  that  opens  at 
the  point.  The  tongue  is  forked  ; 
the  front  teeth  are  small  ;  and  the 
four  canine  teeth  in  either  jaw  are 
crooked  and  flexible,  being  raised, 
or  lowered,  for  instilling  the  poison. 

These  noxious  animals  are  vivi- 
parous, producing  seven  or  eight 
vii>ers,  from  eggs  that  are  hatcl;ed 
internally,  after  a  gestation  of  about 
three  months.  They  feed  on  frogs, 
toads,  lizards,  niice,  and  even  on 
birds,  which  they  swallow  entire  : 
when  the  young  vipers  are  in  dan- 
ger, they  retreat  into  the  maternal 
utenis. 

Having  already  pointed  out  (ar- 
ticle Poison)  the  treatment  to  be 
adopted,  if  any  person  be  stung  by 
vipers,  we  shall  at  present  only  re- 
mark, that  the  flesh  of  these  ver- 
min is  very  nutritious;  so  that  it 
proves  an  excellent  restorative  to 
persons  reduced  by  long  continued 
sickness ;  and,  though  its  virtues 
may  have  been  exaggerated,  it  may 
be  beneficially  eaten  by  those  who 
are  afflifted  with  leprous,  scorbu- 
tic, rheumatic,  or  other  chronical 
complaints. 

VIPER'S  BUGLOSS,  the  Com- 
mon, or  Eckium  vulgare,  L.' an 
indigenous  biennial,  growing  in 
sandy  corn-fields,  walls,  and  rub- 
bish, particularly  on  the  clay  thrown 
out  of  coal-mines  :  it  flowers  from 
June  till  August. — This  vegetable 
is  not  relished  by  cows,  and  is  re- 
fused by  horses  and  goats  ;  but  its 
strong  hairy  flowers  are  fondly  u- 
sited  by  bees. — From  the  flower- 
stalks,  Dambourney  obtained  a 
■dye  of  a  fine  olive-green  shade. 

Virgin's-bower.  See  Tra- 
veller's-joy. 

VITRIOL,  a  compound  salt, 
formed  by  tlie  combination  of  zinc, 
copper,  or  iron,  with  the  sulphuric, 

ox 
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or  vitriolic  acid ;  and  which  is  ei- 
tlier  white,  bkie,  or  green,  accord- 
ing to  the  metal  employed. 

IVidte  Vitriol,  or  Vitriol  of  Zinc, 
is  found  in  the  mines  of  Gosjar,  in 
Saxony,  in  a  native  state,  and  con- 
sists of  white  transparent  pieces ; 
but,  the  quantity  thus  obtained  be- 
ing insufficient  for  the  demand, 
this  salt  is  generally  prepared  by 
inixing  5  parts  of  sulphuric  acid 
with  20  of  distilled  water,  and 
gradually  adding  3  parts  of  zinc  : 
when  the  ebullition  ceases,  the  li- 
quor is  strained  3  and,  after  being 
evaporated,  it  is  deposited  in  a  cool 
place,  where  it  shoots  into  white 
crystals.  It  is  sometimes  employed 
by  painters,  for  the  purpose  of 
speedily  drying  oil-colours :  its  taste 
is  nauseous,  though  sweetish  ;  be- 
ing frequently  given  as  an  emetic, 
in  doses  of  from.5  or  6  grains  to 
half  a  dram ;  the  operation  of 
which  is  very  powerful  ;  and  such 
drug  ought  therefore  to  be  regularly 
prescribed.  But  its  chief  utility  is 
that  of  an  astringent  and  desicca- 
tive,  in  extenial  applications  :  thus, 
when  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of 
16  grains  in  8  oz.  of  water,  with 
the  addition  of  16  drops  of  weak 
vitriolic  acid,  it  forms  an  useful 
collyrium,  or  eye-water.  A  solu- 
tion of  2  drams  of  white  vitriol, 
and  a  similar  quantity  of  alum,  in 
a  pint  of  water,  is  likewise  em- 
ployed for  cleansing  foul  ulcers, 
and  repelling  cutaneous  erliptions. 
Green  Fitrioi  consists  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  diluted  with  10  or  12  times 
its  weight  of  water,  in  which  iron- 
filings  are  dissolved  :  when  the  ef- 
fervescence ceases,  the  mixture  is 
for  some  time  placed  in  a  sand- 
batlj  5  next,  the  liquor  is  strained 
through  paper;  and,  after  being 
evaporated^  it  shoots  into  rhomboi- 
dal  crystals,  which  are  also  termed 
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Salt  of  Steel. — Green  vitriol  is 
given  in  doses  of  from  half  a  grain 
to  5  grains  ;  according  to  the  age, 
strength,  or  case  of  the  patient  j 
being  one  of  the  safest  forms  ia 
which  iron  can  be  administered.— 
See  vol.  iii.  p.  31. 

Blue  Vitriol,  is  chiefly  imported 
from  Italy,  paying  a  duty  of  l^d,. 
per  lb.  It  is  made  by  stratifying 
plates  of  copper  with  sulphur ;  and, 
on  slow  combustion,  the  sulphuric* 
acid  corrodes  the  copper  :  the  me- 
tal is  then  boiled  in  water,  till  the 
saline  particles  are  dissolved  3  when^ 
after  repeated  solution,  and  sub- 
sequent evaporation,  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  the  crystallizing  point. 
— Vitriol  of  copper  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed externally  as  a.  caustic,  to 
remove  the  flesh  of  fungous  ul- 
cers ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  very 
useful :  on  account  of  its  virulent 
properties,  however,  it  ought  never 
to  be  administered  internally,  with- 
out medical  advice. 

Vitriolic  Acid,  Sulphuric 
Acid,  or  Oil  of  Vitriol,  an  tise- 
ful  liquid,  prepared  by  the  combus- 
tion of  sulphur  in  close  vessels, 
with  the  addition  of  1 -8th  or  l-12tli 
part  of  nitre,  and  a  little  water,  to 
condense  the  vapour  :  after  which 
it  is  concentrated  and  purified  by- 
evaporation.  Beside  the  purposes 
to  which  it  may  be  applied  (and 
which  are  stated  in  the  articles 
Bleaching  and  Sulphur),  this 
acid,  when  properly  diluted,  has 
successfully  been  administered  in 
hemorrhages,  fevers  of  the  typhus 
kind,  and  the  -itch ;  in  doses  of 
from  40  to  60  drops  in  water  :  but^ 
when  combined  in  the  proijortion 
of  one  part,  whh  eight  of  lard,  or 
other  unduous  matter,  it  forms  aa 
efficacious  application  to  the  parts 
affefted,  in  chronic  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  likewise  as  a  rube  fa- 
T  2  cient 
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cienl  in    rheumatisms    and  local 
palsies. 

VIVES,  in  farriery,  a  disorder 
affefting  horses,  and  which  differs 
from  the  strangles  only  in  this  re- 
speA,  that  the  tumors  in  the  for- 
mer do  not  suppurate ;  and  may 
therefore  be  dispersed  by  covering 
the  diseased  animal  with  blankets  ; 
by  rubbing  the  tumefied  part  with 
the  ointment  of  marsh-mallow  ;  by 
moderate  blood-letting,  when  a 
plethoric  habit  requires  it ;  and 
giving  one  or  two  gentle  purgatives 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  489).  B"t»  '^  ^^^^^ 
remedies  fail  to  remove  the  inflam- 
mation, it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
mote a  suppuration,  and  to  adopt 
the  treatment  stated  in  the  article 
Strakgles. 

Vives  appearing  in  old  horses, 
indicate  an  internal  decay,  which 
no  medicines  can  remove ;  or  are 
symptomatic  of  the  Glanders  : 
in  the  latter  case,  the  animals  must 
be  treated  in  the  manner  pointed 
out  vol.  ii.  pp.  372-73. 

ULCER,  is  an  ichorous  or  puru- 
lent solution  of  soft  parts.  This 
afFedion  may  arise  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  such  as  cancer,  scro- 
pbula,  scurvy,  &:c.  but,  as  a  dis- 
cussion of  these  would  exceed  our 
limits,  we  shall  only  give  an  out- 
line of  the  general  treatment. 

In  order  to  effe£t  a  re  union  of 
the  diseased  part,  recourse  should 
be  had  to  such  applications  as  will 
cleanse  the  wound ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, emollient  poultices  are  emi- 
nently serviceable.  If  the  edges 
become  foul  and  hard,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  apply  tlie  caustic  (see 
vol.  i.  p.  470)  J  an  expedient  re- 
quiring great  precaution,  but  which 
is  far  preferable  to  the  knife. 

To  soften  the  wound,  or  to  in- 
duce a  discbarge  of  good  matter, 
the  yellow  Basilicon   ointment, 
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cither  alone,  or  with  the  addition 
of  turjxintine,  or  red  precipitate, 
will  generally  prove  efficacious. — • 
Where  excoriations  appear  around 
the  ulcer,  they  should  be  anointed 
with  spermaceti,  or  any  other  cool- 
ing ointment.  Sometimes  they  are 
of  so  indolent  a  nature,  as  to  heal 
very  slowly :  in  such  instances, 
they  may  be  washed  with  lime- 
water,  or  dressed  with  a  pledget 
dipped  in  tin6ture  of  myrrh.  If 
the  patient  be  afflifted  with  consi- 
derable pain,  inflammation,  or  fe- 
ver, blood-letting,  and  a  cooling 
regimen,  together  with  rest,  will, 
in  most  cases,  procure  the  desired 
relief.  Inveterate  ulcers  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  healed  precipitately ;  for 
such  praftice  may  be  attended  with 
asthma,  and  other  disorders  :  a  li- 
beral use  of  the  bark  will,  in  gene- 
ral, be  produftive  of  benefit,  in  ob- 
stinate ulcerations. 

A  new  and  ingenious  method  of 
treating  old  ulcers  of  the  legs,  has 
lately  been  recommended  by  Mr. 
Baynton,  of  Bristol  ;  and  which 
has  since  been  successfully  adopted 
by  many  respeftable  surgeons.  It 
consists  in  carefully  drawing  the 
skin  that  surrounds  the  ulcer,  to- 
wards its  centre ;  and  which  is  gra- 
dually ctfcftcd  at  each  dressing,  by 
the  aid  of  slips  of  adhesive  plaster 
(for  instance,  that  of  diachylon,  or 
litharge),  spread  on  smooth  hnea 
cloth.  These  slips  must  be  made 
2  inches  broad,  and  of  such  a 
length  that,  after  passing  round  the 
limb,  from  4  to  5  inches  may  re- 
main :  the  middle  of  this  piece  is 
to  be  'applied  to  the  sound  side  of 
the  limb,  opposite  to  the  inferior 
part  of  the  ulcer,  about  one  inch 
below  the  lower  edge  of  the  sore, 
and  the  ends  are  drawn  over  the 
ulcer  with  as  much  gradual  exten- 
sion as  the  patient  can  bear.  Other 

strips 
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strips  are  then  to  be  placed  In  a  si- 
milar manner,  each  above  and  in 
contad  with  the  other,  until  the 
whole  surface  of  the  sore  and  limb 
be  completely  covered,  at  least  one 
inch  below,  and  two  or  three  inches 
above,  the  diseased  part.  Next,  the 
limb  is  to  be  defended  by  rollers  of 
soft  calico,  passed  round  as  smoothly 
as  possible,  above  and  below  the 
ulcer.  Incases  of  violent  inflamma- 
tion,andcon8iderabledischarge,Mr. 
B.  recommends  repeated  affusions  of 
cold  water  :  the  patient  should  take 
freqvient  exercise,  and  apply  this 
bandage  .early  in  the  morning ;  as 
the  limb  is  then  less  liable  to  swell- 
ing. In'  a  short  time,  the  pain, 
which  at  first  is  considerable,  will 
be  found  gradually  to  abate,  while 
the  limb  recovers  its  tone  and  sen- 
sibility. 

Ulcer,  in  farriery,  is  a  solution 
of  the  softer  parts  together  with 
the  skin,  in  horses :  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  inflammation,  a  colle6tion 
of  acrid  humours,  or  other  internal 
causes. 

Without  entering  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  different  kinds  of  ul- 
cers, together  with  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  each,  we  shall  subjoin  a 
few  direftions  relative  to  their  ge- 
neral management. 

The  first  objed  of  attention  will 
be,  to  promote  the  discharge  of  a 
thick  purulent  matter ;  which  may 
often  be  effefted  by  the  common 
green  or  digestive  ointment ;  but, 
in  case  the  sore  do  not  digest  fa- 
vourably, in  consequence  of  such 
application,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
dress  tlie  part  with  a  mixture  of 
the  salve  before  mentioned,  and 
spirit  of  turpentine ;  at  the  same 
time  laying  an  emollient  poultice 
(see  vol.  ii.  p.  49 1)  over  the  whole, 
ir,  notwithstanding  these  remedies, 
tie  lips  of  the  wound  become  cal- 
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lous,  they  must  be  fomented  with 
strong  and  hot  deco6tions  of  marsh- 
mallow  and  chamomile ;  after  which 
the  surrounding  parts  must  be  su- 
perficially scarified,  and  dressed 
with  the  following  digestive  oint- 
ment ;  such  scarification  being  re- 
peated till  the  callosity  be  removed : 
I^t  2  oz.  of  yellow,  and  I  oz.  of 
black,  basilicon,be  melted  together 
over  a  fire:  on  taking  olF these  in- 
gredients, 1  oz.  of  turpentine  should 
be  gradually  added  ;  and,  when  the 
mixture  is  cool,  half  an  oz,  of 
finely  pulveiized  red  precipitate 
must  be  duly  incorporated.  As 
soon  as  the  callosities  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  discharge  has  ac- 
quirad  a  proper  consistence,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  dress  the  wound 
with  a  small  portion  of  yellow  or 
black  basilicon,  and  to  cover  the 
whole  with  a  pledget  of  tow,  spread 
with  the  following  ointment:  Yel- 
low basilicon,  and  black  resin,  4 
oz.  ;  Burgundy  pitch,  2  oz.  :  let 
these  ingredients  be  melted  in  a 
pint  of  olive-oil  j  and,  after  taking 
the  mixture  from  the  fire,  2  oz.  of 
turpentine  should  be  added. 

After  these  applications,  tlie 
wound  will  incarn ;  and,  when  the 
scar  is  nearly  formed,  the  cure  may 
be  completed,  by  dressing  the  sur- 
face with  a  small  portion  of  the 
tinfture  of  myrrh. 

This  treatment  is  generally  pur- 
sued in  common  ulcers ;  but,  if  any 
sinuses,  or  cavities,  be  formed,  they 
must  be  opened ;  then  filled  with  a 
pledget  of  lint ;  and  well  covered 
with  warm  digestive  ointment ; 
over  which  must  be  laid  a  second 
pledget,  consisting  of  tow  spread 
with  the  same  unguent.  Such 
dressing  ought  to  be  repeated  two 
or  tliree  times,  or  of  tener,  if  neces- 
sary :  where  callosities  arise,,  they 
maybe  removed  by  adopting  the 

T  3  means 
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means  above  stated  ;  after  which  a 
similar  method  will  be  sufficient  to 
be.ll  the  ulcer. 

UMBER,  or  Grayling,  Salmo 
thjfma/iis,  L.  a  species  of  the  sal- 
mon, which  frequents  rapid,  clear 
streams,  and  particularly  those  flow- 
ing thrpugh  mountainous  coun- 
tries. It  inhabits  principally  the 
rivers  of  Derbysliire,  and  those  of 
Scotland ;  though  it  is  occasionally 
caught  in  the  stream  near  Christ- 
church,  Hants.  This  lish  seldom 
exceeds  l6  inches  in  length,  and 
weighs  from  2  to  3 '  lbs, :  it  is  of 
an  elegant  form,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  trout,  but  of  a  lighter 
colour.  * 

The  umber  is  remarkable  for  its 
velocity  in  swimming  :  the  proper 
season  for  angling  is  in  the  months 
of  March  and  April,  when  this  fish 
may  be  easily  taken  with  a  strong 
line  and  hook  j  as  it  is  exceedingly 
voracious,  and  will  eagerly  take  a 
bait. — Its  flesh  is  very  delicate  j 
and  its  intestines  are  employed  by 
the  Laplanders  as  a  substitute  for 
rennet,  to  coagulate  the  milk  of  the 
rein- deer. 

VOMITING,  is  the  inverted 
vermicular  motion  of  the  muscular 
libres  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines ;  being  attended  with  con- 
vulsions of  the  abdominal  muscles 
and  midriff:  when  this  action  is  so 
mild  as  to  be  confined  to  the  sto- 
mach, it  is  then  termed  nausea. — 
As  vomiting  is  a  frequent  symptom 
in  other  diseases,  especially  in  fe- 
vers, we  shall  here  consider  it  only 
as  a  primary  complaint. 

Causes : — Crudities  accumulated 
in  the  stomach  j  such  as  bile ; 
mucus  ;  hard,  indigestible  food  ; 
Ecirrhus,  and  other  organic  affec- 
tions ;  acrid  and  poisonous  snb- 
Bt^Rces  taken  by  the  mouth;  worms  j 
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ruptures ;  nephritic  complaints,  or 
stone,  as  well  as  violent  passions. 

Cure  : — If  the  stomach  be  foul } 
or  if  hurtful  substances  have  been 
swallowed,  emetics  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  manner  described, 
vol.  ij.  p.  225  ;  but,  in  cases  where 
poisons  have  been  taken,  the  an- 
tidotes recommended  under  their 
respeftive  heads,  should  first  be  re- 
sorted to ;  and  the  cure  be  com- 
pleted by  strengthening  medicines. 
In  callosity,  or  scirrhosity  of  the 
stomach,  benefit  has  often  been  de- 
rived from  the  internal  use  of  soap, 
mt-rcurials,  and  other  alteratives, — 
Worms  require  the  Jreatmeut  alrea- 
dy suggested,  for  their  expulsion,-— 
If  vomiting  has  been  induced  by 
violent  passions,  especially  by  an- 
ger and  vexation}  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  take  a  tca-spoonlul  of 
vitriolated  kali  in  spring-water, 
and,  on  the  following  morning, 
from  10  to  15  grains  of  powder  of 
rhubarb :  the  beverage  should  con- 
sist of  barley-water,  and  otljer  di- 
luents, with  cream  of  tartar,  and  a 
few  grains  of  nitre.  Persons  of  an 
irritable  temper,  and  consequently 
more  liable  to  a  return  of  this  com- 
plaint, ought  at  least  to  abstain 
from  spirituous  liquors,  and  high- 
seasoned  food. 

Where  the  vomiting,  or  nau- 
sea, continues  after  the  stomach  is 
cleansed,  about  a  scruple  of  salt  of 
wormvood  should  be  taken  in  wa- 
ter ;  and  immediately  after,  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  lemon-juice  in  the 
same  liquid  j  which  remedy  may 
be  repeated  every  two  or  three 
hours  ;  drinking  balm-tea  in  the 
intervals.  The  Columbo-root  has, 
likewise,  been  of  great  service  in 
these  cases. 

Infants  at  the  breast  are  often 
troubled  with    vomiting:    if  the 

milk 
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milk  be  coagulated,  and  the  stools 
have  a  similar  appearance,  or  a 
green  colour,  and  an  acid  odour, 
the  testaceous  powder  should  be 
given,  as  directed  p.  196  of  this 
volume,  after  which, theinfant ought 
to  drink  pure  whey  ;  but,  dunng 
the  attack,  luke-warm  water  must 
be  administered  in  copious  draughts: 
farther,  a  mixture  of  sweet-oil  and 
laudanum  may  be  rubbed  in,  or 
■warm  cushions  filled  with  aromatic 
plants,  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  If  such  vomiting  be  fol- 
lowed by  great  debility,  a  few  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  mulled  red-wine,  with 
a  little  nutmeg,  may  be  allowed 
with  benetit ;  though  this  pra6tice 
should  never  be  adopted  on  trivial 
occasions. 

URINE,  is  that  part  of  the  blood 
which  is  separated  by  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  arteries  connefted  with 
the  kidnies.  It  drops  by  the  ure- 
ther  into  the  urinary  bladder,  where 
it  usually  remains  a  few  hours  5 
and  is  prevented  from  returning 
into  the  ureters,  by  their  entrance 
being  oblique,  and  provided  with 
valves. 

As  this  secretion  is  of  import- 
ance in  the  animal  economy,  we 
shall  give  a  concise  view  of  the 
.principal  diseases  arising  from  that 
source.  It  deserves  to  be  previ- 
ously stated,  that  the  obstru6lion  of 
the  urinary  passage  is  always  at- 
tended with  greater  and  more  im- 
mediate danger,  than  that  of  the 
bowels. — When  the  inclination  to 
make  water  is  succeeded  by  a  dis- 
charge of  a  few  drops  only,  it  is 
termed  a  strangury  ;  if  the  diffi- 
culty of  voiding  it  be  attended  with 
pain,  a  djjsury  ;  and  a  total  sup- 
pression, is  called  iscliury. 

Causes  : — ^The  most  freqixent 
are,  an  acrid  state  of  the  blood  ; 
spasms ,  compression  of  the  neigh- 
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bouring  parts  ;  scirrhous,  or  cance- 
rous tumors  forming  internally ; 
suppressed  perspiration ;  i^epulsion 
of  rheumatism,  gout,  and  cutane- 
ous eruptions ;  stone  in  the  bladder 
or  kidnies  ;  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  &c. 

Oure:  —  In  urinary  afFe6tions 
arising  from  acrimony,  suppressed, 
perspiration,  or  spasms,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  take  antispasmodics, 
combined  with  mild  sudorifics ; 
for  instance,  emulsions  with  tinc- 
ture of  guaiacum  j  camphor,  &c.  : 
at  the  same  time,  warm  fomenta- 
tions should  be  applied  to  the  lower 
belly ;  or,  tepid  bathing,  followed 
by  emollient  clysters,  may  be  of 
still  greater  advantage.  If  the  dis- 
order originate  from  a  repulsion 
of  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  other 
morbid  matter,  attempts  must  be 
made  to  reduce  the  atteftion  to  its 
former  seat,  by  means  of  diaphore- 
tics 3  blisters  applied  to  different 
parts,  and  the  use  of  warm  baths. 
In  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  or  stone,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  vol.  i.  p.  27s  j  and  p.  139 
of  the  present  volume. 

In  every  stage  of  these  painful 
maladies,  the  patient  should  take 
lukewarm,  mucilaginous  liquids  ^ 
such  as  solutions  of  gum-arabic,  or 
tragacanth,  in  water  j  or  linseed- 
tea  }  and  a  bland,  nutritious  diet. 
It,  however,  the  desired  re  lief  be 
not  speedily  obtained,  proper  medi- 
cal aid  ought  to  be  procured,  with- 
out delay. 

Sometimes  the  urine  is  involun- 
tarily emitted,  but  without  pain  ; 
a  complaint  which  frequently  af- 
fe6ts  children,  It  generally  origi- 
nates from  indolence  j  so  thgt  mo- 
derate correction  will  prove  the 
most  certain  remedy :  it  may,  how- 
ever, also  arise  from  a  weakness  of 
the  sphin<5ter  of  the  bladder ;  in 
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which  case,  tonics,  such  as  bark, 
valerian,  &c.  together  with  blisters 
applied  to  the  loins,  or  to  the  sacral 
bone,  will  be  the  most  proper 
means.  But,  -where  it  proceeds 
from  worms,  antlielmintics  may  be 
employed  with  advantage. 

Another  afFeftion  of  the  urinary 
system,  is  diabetes,  or  an  immode- 
rate and  long-continued  discharge 
of  urine,  the  quality  of  which  is,  in 
rn  ost  cases,  preternaturaJly  changed: 
thus,  in  some  instances,  it  has  tlie 
smell,  colour,  and  taste  of  honey  ; 
•while,  in  others,  it  is  entirely  lim- 
pid.— It  is  a  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  this  affedtion,  that  the 
excretion  of  urine  exceeds  the 
quantity  of  liquid  taken  by  the  pa- 
tient. 

Causes: — Spasms j  general  debi- 
lity, or  local  weakness  in  the  kid- 
nies ;  strong  diuretics,  and  what- 
ever may  induce  a  laxity  of  the 
body.  — This  malady  is  seldom 
cured,  unless  it  be  attended  to  in 
its  earlier  stages. 

Treatment : — The  remedies  hi- 
therto prescribed  for  this  affeftion, 
.are  tonics,  such  as  bark,  with  small 
doses  of  rhubarb,  or  mixed  with 
the  diluted  vitriblic  acidj  and 
the  daily  use  of  mucilaginous 
drinks,  conjoined  with  lime-water, 
either  alone,  or  with  milk.  But 
the  most  important  point  appears 
to  be,  abstinence  from  all  vegetable 
food;  a  pra6tice  which  has  been 
attended  with  the  best  efted. — See 
also  Artificial  Musk. 

Lastly,  there  occurs  sometimes 
an  alarming  affedioii  of  the  blad- 
der, when  the  urine  is  mingled  with 
blood. — If  this  malady  be  suffered 
to  continue  for  a  long  period,  it 
may  prove  fatal ;  but,  in  general, 
}t  is  not  attended  with  danger. 

Causes  : — Violent  exertions  and 
local  injury ;  inflammation  of  the 
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kidnies  ;  drastic  and  diuretic  me- 
dicines ;  excess  in  sensual  plea- 
sures ;  suppression  of  tlie  piles,  &c. 

Cure : — When  the  disorder  arises 
from  debility,  tonics,  combined 
with  astringents,  should  be  em- 
ployed.. The  loins  ought  to  be  fo- 
mented with  vinegar  and  water  ; 
arquebusade  ;  or  a  dccoftion  of 
sage  and  rose-leaves. —  If  acrid 
matters  produced  such  bloody  dis- 
charge, it  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  mucilaginous  substances  and 
antispasmodics ;  such  as  chamo- 
mile, rue,  opium,  &c  :  but,  when 
it  is  occasioned  by  suppressed  eva- 
cuations, these  ought,  if  possible, 
to  be  speedily  restored- — "Where 
the  passage  is  ulcerated,  it  will  be 
useful  to  take  the  Peruvian  bark 
with  sal  ammoniac,  or  lime-water 
and  milk. — In  cases  of  Stone,  the 
reader  will  find  the  proper  remedies 
stated  under  that  article. 

USQUEBAUGH,  a'  strong, 
compound,  spirituous  liquor,  which 
is  prepared  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

Take  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and 
nutmegs,  each  2  oz.  j  of  caraway, 
anise,  and  coriander-seeds,  each 
4  oz. ;  and  half  a  pound  of  liquo- 
rice-root, cut  in  slices.  Let  these 
ingredients  be  bruised,  and  distill- 
ed wldi  11  gallons  of  proof-spirit, 
and  2  gallons  of  water,  till  ibe  faints 
begin  to  rise.  When  the  liquor  is 
about  to  run,  2  oz.  of  British  saf- 
fron, tied  in  a  linen  bag,  should  be 
fixed  to  the  extremity  of  die  worm, 
so  that  the  spirit  may  filtre  through, 
and  extract  all  the  virtues  of  the 
saffron.  When  the  distillation  is 
ccmpleted,  the  whole  should  be 
sweetened  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  double-refiued  sugar^  and 
decanted  for  use. 

Usquebaugh  is  chiefly  employed 
as  a  cordial,  and  may  occasionallv 

be 
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be  drank  with  advantage,  by  per* 
sons  who  have  undergone  great 
bodily  fatigue  ;■  but,  as  the  posses- 
sion of  such  luscious  beverage  is  apt 
to  introduce  detestable  habits,  we 
conceive,  that  diluted  rum,  or  other 
simple  spirit,  would  afford  a  proper 
substitute  for  this  expensive  com- 
pound. 

Usury.     See  Interest. 

UVULA,  in  animal  economy, 
denotes  a  soft  glandular  body,  of  a 
conical  figure,  that  is  suspended 
from  the  palate,  or  posterior  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  perpendicu- 
larly over  the  chink  of  the  wind-pipe, 
vhich  lies  at  the  root  of  the  tongue. 
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The  uvula  is  by  Nature  design- 
ed to  modify  the  current  of  cold 
air,  previously  to  its  entering  the 
kings.  As  the  aifeitions,  to  which 
this  part  is  exposed,  do  not  essen- 
tially differ  from  those  of  the  Ton- 
sils, we  shall  conclude  with  re- 
marking, that  a  gargle,  consisting 
of  a  decoftion  of  Peruvian  bark, 
sage,  rose-leaves,  or  other  astrin- 
gents, has  generally  proved  effica- 
cious, in  cases  where  this  useful 
gland  is  so  relaxed  or  inflamed,  as 
to  be  attended  with  a  difficulty  of 
swallowing. 


w. 


Wadd.     See  Black-wadd. 

WAFERS,  are  thin  circular 
cakes  of  paste,  employed  for  seal- 
ing letters,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Wafers  are  made  by  mixing  the 
finest  wheaten  flour,  either  with 
the  whites  of  eggs,  or  with  a  solu- 
tion of  isinglass,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  yeast :  these  ingredients  are 
thoroughly  incorporated,  and  re- 
duced to  a  proper  consistence,  by 
the  addition  of  gum-water.  The 
batter  is  then  spread  on  tin-plates, 
or  poured  in  a  flat  iron  form,  and 
placed  over  a  c!  arcoal-fire,  where 
it  is  speedily  baked  ;  after  which  it 
is  cut  out  to  difi'erent  round  sizes. 
The  paste  may  be  tinged  of  fxny 
colour  j  for  instance,  red  with  a  so- 
lution of  Brazil-wood,  or  vermi- 
lion ;  blue  with  that  of  indigo,  or 
verditer  ;  and  yellow  with  saffron, 
gamboge,  or  turmeric. 

Wages.     See  Labour. 


WAGGON,  a  species  of  wheel- 
carriage,  the  form  of  which  varies, 
according  to  the  different  purposes 
for  which  it  is  designed. 

Few  iraplejnents  of  husbandry 
are  of  greater  importance,  or  ad- 
mit, perhaps,  of  more  essential  im- 
provements, than  wheel-carriages. 
Hence  we  cannot  but  express  our 
surprize  at  the  infatuation  of  those 
farmers,  who  employ  large  wag- 
gons, on  the  erroneous  principle, 
that  a  greater  quantity  may  thus  be 
carried  at  one  time  ;  while  they 
overlook  the  injury  which  such  un- 
wieldy machines  necessarily  occa- 
sion, both  in  their  fields,  and  par-r 
ticularly  on  roads,  by  making  deep 
ruts,  and  oliierwise  tearing  or 
breaking  rp  the  soil.  The  princi- 
pal objeiiiion  to  the  use  of  these 
heavy  vehicles  on  farms,  is  their 
weight ;  which  requires  an  in- 
creased number  of  horses  or  cattle, 

that 
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that  might  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed in  tillage.  The  same  obser- 
vation is  applicable  to  the  common 
road  or  stage-waggons  :  these  usu- 
ally -weigh  about  2i^  tons,  and  are 
drawn  by  8,  10,  or  more  horses, 
according  to  the  distance  to  which 
they  travel.  Now,  a  single  horse 
of  a  moderate  size  will,  in  a  well- 
constructed  vehicle,  and  on  tolera- 
ble roads,  draw  30  cwt.  with  ease, 
independently  of  the  weight  occa- 
sioned by  the  cart ;  and  it  will  per- 
form this  task  for  a  scries  of  days, 
monilis,  and  even  years.    But,  if 
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the  common  waggons  wcreladt-n  ac- 
cording to  such  draught,  they  ought 
to  carry  from  20  to  40  tons ;  a 
weight  exceeding  their  strengtli, 
and  incompatible  with  their  mode 
of  construdion.  The  superiority 
of  small  carriages  being  too  evident 
to  require  any  farther  demonstra- 
tion, we  slial)  subjoin  a  table,  exhi- 
biting the  load  which  wagc,ons  and 
carts  are,  by  a£t  of  parliament, 
permitted  to  draw  on  the  turnpike- 
roads  ;  and  which  includes  boili 
the  whole  incumbent  load,  and  the 
vehicle  itself. 


Waggons,  with  wheels  not  exceeding  1 

9  inches,  -  -         / 

Ditto,  with  wheels  not  exceeding  6  "1 

inches,  ~  "  / 

Ditto,  with  wheels  not  exceeding  3  1  - 

inches,  -  -  j 

Carts,  with  wheels  not  exceeding  g  1 

inches,  -  -J 

Ditto,  with  wheels  not  exceeding  6  \ 

inches,  "  '  J 

Ditto,  with  wheels  not  exceeding  3  1 

inches,  -  -  -J 


Summer  Weight.  Winter  Weighu 
torn,  cxct,  qrt.    lout.  c%ul.  qts. 

600         5   10     O 


4     5  0 

3   10  O 

3     0  0 

2   12  0 

1    10  0 


3  15  0 
3  0  0 
2  15  O 
270 
170 


Oui:  limits  not  admitting  a  far- 
ther disquisition,  we  request  those 
readers,  who  wish  to  obtain  addi- 
tional information  on  this  subject, 
to  consult  Dr.  Anderson's  "Dis- 
sertation on  the  Means  of  Con- 
struviing  If-'aggons,  and  other  Car- 
riages employed  for  the  Purposes  of 
Agriculture ;"  zn  ingenious  essay, 
which  is  inserted  in  the  4th  vol.  of 
his  "  Recreations  in  Agriculture" 
&c. — See  also  the  article  Cart. 

WAGTAIL,  or  Motaalla,  L.  a 
genus  of  native  birds,  consisting  of 
two  species,  namely  : 

1.  The  alba,  or  White  Wagtail, 
frequents  the  sides  of  ponds  and 
rivulets:  its  bead,  back^  and  neck. 


are  black  )  tlie  breast  and  belly 
white  ;  its  long  tail  being  always 
in  motion. 

2.  I'he  Jlava,  or  Yellow  Wag- 
tail, continues  in  Hampshire  tor 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  j  and 
migrates  also  to  the  northern  partes 
of  Britain, — The  male  of  this  spe- 
cies is  a  bird  of  exquisite  beauty  : 
its  breast,  belly,  thighs,  and  vent- 
feathers,  being  of  a  very  bright 
yellow  ;  the  throat  is  marked  wilJi 
large  black  spots  ;  tl.e  head,  and 
upper  surface  of  the  body,  are  of 
an  olive-green  j  and  the  tail  is 
partly  while  and  bljck. 

These  birds  construft  their  nests 
on  theground^in  corn-fields  j  where 
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the  female  lays  from  4  to  7  white 
eggs,  and  generally  broods  twice 
in  the  year. 

Wagtails  feed  on  worms  and  in- 
sets, which  they  pursue  to  the 
edge  of  waters  :  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  they  constantly  follow  the 
plough  for  that  purpose  j  and  their 
breed  ought,  dierefore,  by  every 
possible  means  to  be  encouraged. 

WAINSCOT,  denotes  the  tim- 
ber-work employed  for  lining  the 
walls  of  apartments:  it  is  usually 
made  in  the  form  of  pannels,  and 
painted,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  hangings. 

According  to  the  modern  prac- 
tice of.  building,  rooms  are  tvains- 
coted  only  to  the  height  of  two  or 
three  feet ;  the  intermediate  space, 
to  the  ceiling,  being  usually  cover- 
ed with  paper.  The  walls,  how- 
ever, ought  to  be  thoroughly  dry, 
before  the  wainscot  is  rixedj  as  the 
moisture  exuding  from  the  bricks 
is  apt  to  loosen  the  pannels,  and 
thus  disfigure  the  workmanship. 
With  a  view  to  prevent  such  acci- 
dents, charcoal  and  wool  are  usu- 
ally placed  between  the  timber  and 
the  wall ;  but  the  most  certain  me- 
thod of  preserving  the  wainscot, 
consists  in  priming  the  inner  sides 
of  the  joints  with  white  lead,  or 
with  a  mixture  of  Spanish  brown 
and  linseed  oil. 

Waistcoat.  See  Cork-tuee, 
vol.  ii.  p.  (34,  and  Flannel. 

WAKE-ROBIN,  CucKow- 
piNT, or LoRD^and Ladies,  Arum 
viaculatum,  L,  a  native  and  hardy 
perennial,  growing  in  shady  places, 
.  ditch-banks  and  rough  grounds ; 
flowering  in  May  and  June, 

Both  the  bulbous  root,  and  the 
leaves  of  this  vegetable,  in  a  fresh 
state,  are  extremely  acrid.  Never- 
theless, the  former  has  sometimes 
lieen  used  internally  as  a  powerful 
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stimulant,  and  externally  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  blisters.  When  dried 
and  pulverized,  these  roots  lose  all 
their  acrimony,  and  afford  an  ai- 
inost  tasteless  tarinaceous  powder. 
According  to  Dr.  WiTHEKiKa, 
good  bread  may  be  prepared  from 
them,  as  well  as  an  excellent i^/a/cA. 
— The  French  manutadiure  from 
the  same  root,  when  properly  dried 
and  reduced  to  powder,  a  harmless 
coivietic  ;  which  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  cypress-powder.  Such 
preparation  may  also,  and,  we  con- 
ceive, with  greater  advantage  be 
used  in  domestic  economy,  instead 
of  soap. 

WAKING,  or  Wakefulness, 
denotes  that  state  of  the  body, 
which  is  opposed  to  sleeping. — • 
Both  are  alike  important  to  the 
preservation  of  health ;  but  wak- 
ing, in  particular,  ought  not  to  be 
prolonged  bej'ond  a  proper  time  j 
as  it  exhausts  the  vital  spirits  ;  dis- 
orders the  nerves  3  and  unhinges 
the  whole  sy.stem :  hence,  acute 
hcad-achs,  vertigoes,  &c.  are  tlie 
inevitable  consecjuenCes ;  because 
the  whole  mass  of  the  fluids  be- 
comes vitiated,  and  the  animal 
frame  is  at  length  subjeft  to  an 
uncommon  degree  of  irritability 
and  excitement,  on  the  slightest  og- 
casions. 

In  the  present  artificial  state  of 
society,  many  persons  of  atlive 
minds,  and  great  susceptibility, 
complain  of  watc^ifuhiess;  which 
shortens  their  days,  renders  their 
life  unhappy,  and  is  sometimes  ^ 
succeeded  by  insanity. — As  tlie 
source  uf  this  malady  may,  in  ge- 
neral, be  attributed  to  an  unbound- 
ed desire  of  acquiring  wealth, 
power,  or  fame,  we  shall  briefly 
remark,  tiiat  moral  arguments  will 
mostly  prove  unavailing,  where  the 
primary  education  has  been  defec- 
tive. 
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tive.  Instead,  therefore,  of  re- 
Borting  to  opium,  spirits,  or  other 
stupefying  liquors,  we  advise  snch 
unfortunate  vi6tims  of  a  disordered 
imagination,  to  adopt  a  more  fru- 
gal mode  of  life  ;  to  take  sufficient 
bodily  exercise  ;  not  to  indulge  in 
no6turnal  speculations  j  and,  if 
these  means  be  ineffectual,  to  re- 
sort either  to  the  tepid  bath,  or  to 
employ  general  fridion  over  the 
■whole  body,  for  at  least  half  an 
hour,  previously  to  their  repose, — 
See  also  Bed-time. 

WALKING,  is  one  of  the  most 
ftalutary  kinds  of  exercise.  For 
tliis  purpose,  dry,  airy,  and  ele- 
vated situations  are  preferable  to 
such  as  are  low  and  moist  j  though, 
during  the  summer,  a  walk  in  a 
meadow  or  forest,  is  equally  agree- 
able and  conducive  to  health.  No 
woods,  marshy  or  damp  meadows,^ 
however,  should  be  selefted,  par- 
ticularly in  autumn,  when  the  leaves 
decay  on  the  ground.  In  taking 
this  exercise,  it  will  farther  be  ad- 
visable to  walk  with  a  moderate 
pace,  especially  against  the  wind  j 
but  the  practice  of  reading,  on 
Buch  occasions,  is  equally  absurd 
and  detrimental  to  (he  eyes  ;  inde- 
pendently of  the  accidents  that 
may  arise  from  falling. 

Walking  is  of  eminent  service  to 
persons  employed  in  sedentary  oc- 
cupations, and  particularly  to  those 
who  are  confined  in  cities  :  it  pro- 
motes the  circulation  of  the  blood  j 
preserves  the  body  in  a  proper  tem- 
perature; facilitates  the  motion  of 
the  lungs ;  and  relieves  the  con- 
traction of  the  legs,  which  is  occa- 
sioned by  long-continued  sitting. 
Indeed,  its  beneficial  consequences 
are  so  obvious,  that  hypochondria- 
cal and  hysterical  afl'eCUons  have 
often  been  cfFeCtually  removed,  by 
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dnly  persevering  in  this  whole-* 
some  exercise. 

In  teaching  children  to  walk, 
they  should  on  no  account  be  placed 
too  early  on  tlieir  feet,  or  upheld 
by  leading-strings;  as,  by  such 
practice,  their  weak  legs  frequent- 
ly become  handy  :  not  less  im- 
proper and  pernicious  are  the  cir- 
cular go-carts  employed  for  this 
purpose  by  injudicious  parents, 
who  are  anxious  to  see  their  In- 
fants walk,  before  they  have  ac- 
quired sufKcient  strength  to  stand. 
Hence  it  will  be  more  pnident  to 
place  tliem  on  a  soft  carpet ;  or, 
(if  the  weather  be  serene,  and  the 
ground  perfeClIy  dry)  on  a  lawn  or 
grass-plat.  In  such  situations,  sur- 
rounded with  play-things,  theyraay 
creep  in  every  direction,  support 
themselves  either  by  chairs  or  trees; 
and,  though  occasionally  falling, 
tiiey  will  speedily  learn  to  be  more 
cautious.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  enlarge  on  this  subjeCt,  which 
now  begins  to  be  better  under- 
stood ;  and,  if  the  simple  rules,  on 
which  its  practice  depends,  were 
more  generally  followed,  there 
would  be  less  occasion  to  deplore 
the  fate  of  deformed  or  crippled 
children. 

Wall,     See  Building. 

Wall-barley.     SeeBARLEY, 

WALL-CRESS,  the  Common, 
or  Codded  Mouse-eau,  Aralis 
thaliana,  L.  an  indigenous  plant, 
growing  on  walls,  roofs,  and  in 
dry,  sandy  pastures  :  it  flowers  in 
the  month  of  May. — ^I'he  Wall- 
cress  seldom  exceeds  the  height  of 
4  or  5  inches ;  it  produces  small 
white  blossoms,  which  are  succeed- 
ed by  long  slender  pods,  containing' 
minute  round  seeds. — Ihis  plant  is 
said  not  to  be  i-elished  by  sheep, 
and  is  wholly  refused  by  hogs ;  bot 
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we  are  informed  by  Bechstein, 
that  sheep  are  so  remarkably  partial 
to  the  Codded  Mouse-ear,  as  "to 
run  after  it." 

Wall-pepper,      See  Pepper- 

St  ONE- CROP. 

Wall-wort.     See  Dwarf-EL- 

DER. 

WALNUT-TREE,  or  Juglans, 
L.  a  genus  of  exotic  trees  compre- 
hending 8  species ;  the  principal  of 
■which  is  the  regia,  or  Common 
Walnut-tree.  It  is  originally  a 
native  of  Persia,  and  attains,  in  this 
country,  the  height  of  from  50  to 
do  feet ;  having  a  beautiful  ere£l 
trunk,  that  branches  out  into  a  large 
spreading  crown,  which  is  furnish- 
ed with  pinnated  leaves.  There 
are  numerous  varieties,  generally 
raised  for  their  palatable  fruit, 
which  ripens  from  the  beginning  of 
September  till  the  end  of  October  ; 
but  the  most  esteemed  are  the 
Double  Walnut,  the  Large  Wal- 
nut, the  French  Walnut,  the  Thin- 
skinned,  and  the  Late  Walnut. 

The  Common  Walnut-tree  is 
propagated  by  drilling  the  ripe, 
dry  nuts,  together  v.ith  their  ex- 
ternal rind,  at  the  distance  of  one 
inch  from  each  other,  and  in  rows 
nine  inches  asunder  j  in  a  light 
garden  soil,  that  has  been  well 
ploughed  or  trenched.  If  the  au- 
tumn be  dry,  they  may  be  sown 
in  tliat  season  ;  in  the  contrary 
case,  the  nuts  must  be  preserved 
in  dry  sand  till  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, or  early  in  March,  when 
they  may  be  set  in  the  manner 
above  directed.  In  the  succeeding 
winter,  it  will  be  advisable  to  shel- 
ter the  nuts  either  with  rotten 
dung,  decayed  leaves,  or  with  tan- 
•jier's  waste,  over  which  flat  stones 
or  slates  may  be  placed,  till  they 
begin  to  shoot,  when  such  cover- 
ins  will  become  useless.     Should 
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the  ensuing  summer  prove  dry,  it 
will  be  proper  to  water  the  young 
plants  ;  and  those  in  a  prosperous 
condition  may  be  removed  in  au- 
tumn, into  beds  arranged  in  rows 
one  foot  asunder,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  inches  from  each 
other  in  the  row :  the  weaker  plants 
must  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
seed-bed  for  another  year.  Thus, 
the  Walnut- trees  ought  tobe  trained 
with  single  stems,  till  attaining  the 
height  of  six  or  seven  f(  et ;  when 
they  maybe  suffered  to  form  heads  j 
as  the  branches  will  then  be  above 
<he  reach  of  cattle. 

The  trees  should  now  be  trans- 
planted to  a  deep  rich  soil  (though 
they  also  flourish  on  chalky  lands), 
six  feet  asunder,  and  in  rows  at  a 
similar  distance,  in  the  form  of  a 
quincunx,  till  they  bear  fruit.  Such 
as  promise  to  be  the  most  produc- 
tive, may  then  be  seletled,  and  left 
for  bearing,  while  the  others  are  to 
be  planted  out  for  timber  :  the  for- 
mer must  be  thinned  as  they  in- 
crease in  size,  by  removing  every 
intermediate  tree,  till  they  stand 
at  the  distance  of  from  24  to  4S 
feet  from  each  other,  according  to 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  the 
progressive  growth  of  the  trees. 

In  trimming  the  stems  of  Wal- 
nut-trees, Mr.  Forsyth  directs 
the  shoots  and  small  branches  to  be 
separated  close  to  the  hole,  or  trunk  j 
but,  when  the  operation  of  lopping 
is  performed,  or  any  diseased,  da- 
maged, or  cross  branches,  are  to 
be  pruned,  he  recommends  the  ex- 
cision to  be  made  at  a  fork,  or  eyej 
as  part  of  the  branch  will,  other- 
wise decay,  and  thus  materially 
injure  the  tree  :  in  '  both  cases, 
hovs-ever,  it  will  be  requisite  imme- 
diately to  apply  the  composition 
already  described,  vol.  i.  p.  88 } 
and  2:i3  of  the  present  vol. 

The 
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The  Walnut  is  eqnnlly  mkiable 
as  a  timbtr,  and  ?>  a  truit-trcc.  Its 
wood  was  fomirrlv  often  employed 
both  for  building  and  in  the  nianu- 
fartureof  household-furniture ;  but, 
being  very  brittle,  it  is  at  present 
sujierseded  by  mahogany,  and  other 
foreign  timber.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
highly  prized  by  joiners  and  cabi- 
net-makers, for  tables,  gun-stocks, 
and  other  light  articles  ;  «s  it  is 
beautiful!}'  veined,  and  admits  of  a 
fine  polish.  Fartlier,  these  trees 
are  well  calculated  for  planting 
them  in  the  borders  of  orchards  ; 
because  tiieir  large  spreading  heads 
shelter  the  smaller,  and  more 
■weakly  fruit-trees,  from  the  efFefts 
of  boisterous  winds: — an  infusion 
of  their  leaves  iif  boiling  water,  mix- 
ed with  soap-suds,  urine,  and  lime- 
water,  has,  according  to  Mr.  Fdr- 
SYTH,  been  found  very  eHicacious 
in  destroying  worms,  and  slugs  in 
the  ground,  as  likewise  for  exter- 
minating inseds  on  trees. 

The  fruit  of  the  "Walnut-tree  is 
Tised  at  two  different  periods  of  its 
growth,  namely,  when  green,  for 
pickling,  and  in  a  ripe  state,  at  the 
dessert.  For  the  former  j)urpose, 
the  nuts  are  fit  in  July  or  August, 
vvhni  they  areaboiit  half,  or  three- 
fourths  grown ;  but  those  only 
which  are  free  from  spots,  should 
be  selected,  and  plucked  off  the 
Trf^es  carefully  by  tiie  hand. 

Walnuts  attain  to  maturity  in 
the  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
fober,  M'hen  they  are  usually  beaten 
dawn  by  means  of  long  poles  ;  for, 
as  this  fruit  grows  principaly  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  indo- 
lent or  timid  persons  tind  it  too 
troublesome  to  gather  it  by  hand. 
The  former  practice,  however, 
ought  to  be  relinquished  ;  as  it  is 
very  detrimental  to  the  fertility  of 
the  trees,  and  breaks  or  otlierwise 
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mutilates  tlie  young  shoots  :  be- 
sides, the  nuts  cannot  be  easily 
preserved,  when  beaten  down  be- 
fore they  are  sutKciently  ripe. 

The  best  method  of  gathering 
walnuts,  is  that  of  shaking  the 
trees  only  at  a  time  when  the  fhiit 
has  commenced  spontaneously  to 
drop;  so  that  they  may  thus  be 
easily  obtained.  If  the  nuts  arc  to 
be  ktpt  for  a  considerable  time,  in 
a  fresh  state,  they  should  first  be 
well  dried  in  an  airy  place,  then 
packed  in  boxes,  casks,  jars  or 
other  convenient  vessels,  in  alter- 
nate laj-ers  of  fruit,  and  fine,  clean 
sand,  that  has  been  previously  de- 
prived of  all  moisture  by  the  sun, 
or  in  an  oven.  Tlius,  walnuts  may 
be  preserved  in  a  sound  state  till 
the  approach  of  summer ;  but,  in 
case  the  kernels  be  shrivelled,  Mr. 
Forsyth  recommends  such  nuts 
to  be  immersed  in  milk  and  water, 
for  the  space  of  six  or  eight  hours, 
previously  to  being  used ;  by  which 
expedient  they  will  become  so  fine 
and  plump,  as  to  be  easily  divested 
of  their  internal  skin. 

There  are  two  other  species, 
namely,  the  alba,  Hickery-nut,  or 
White  Walnut ;  and  the  vigro,  or 
Black  Walnut.  Both  are  natives 
of  Viiginia  ;  but  their  fruit,  though 
well  flavoured,  being  very  small, 
they  are  seldom  cultivated  in  Bri- 
tain, excepting  as  timber-trees ; 
and  may-  be  raised  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Common  Walnut- 
tree. 

The  properties  oi  walnuts  agree- 
ing with  those  of  Almonds,  and 
Hazel-nuts,  the  reader  will  re- 
vert to  these  articles,  in  the  alpha- 
betical series. 

WALTON -WATER,  is  ob- 
tained from  a  mineral  spring,  which 
rises  in  the  vicinity  of  Tewkesbuty, 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  It 
contains 
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contains  a  small  portion  of  Iron 
dissolved  in  fixed-air ;  of  absorbent 
earth  combined  with  hepatic  air ; 
of  vitriolated  magnesia,  and  niu- 
riated  mineral  alkali ;  but  the  pro- 
portions of  these  constituent  parts 
have  not  been  accurately  ascer- 
tained. 

Walton-water  is  chiefly  effica- 
cious in  obstru6lions  and  other 
affeflions  of  the  glands  :  the  dose 
varies  according  to  the  inveteracy 
of  the  disorder,  the  age  of  the 
patient,  and  other  circumstances. 
This  mineral  spring,  however,  is 
seldom  resorted  to ;  though  it  pro- 
mises to  be  of  considerable  use  in 
scrophula,  and  many  other  dis- 
eases.—  Farther  information  re- 
spetting  its  component  parts,  &c. 
may  be  derived  from  Dr.  James 
Johnstone's  "  Acconnt  of  the. 
JVhLton-ivaler,  near  Tewkesbury," 
8vo.   Is.  6d.  Cadell^  1787. 

WAR,  a  contest  between  two 
sovereigns,  states,  or  large  bodies 
of  people :  and  as  these  are  un- 
willing lo  submit  the  decision  of 
their  differences  to  arbitration,  or 
equity,  they  generally  resort  to 
arms  for  that  purpose. 

War  is  always  a  national  evil ; 
and  is  iustifiable  only  in  cases  of 
self -defence ;  though,  by  proper 
remonstrances,  it  might  doubtless 
in  many  instances  be  avoided,  to- 
gether with  all  its  horrors. — Like 
the  duels  between  private  indivi- 
duals, which  disgrace  civilized  Eu- 
rope, war  may  for  a  short  lime 
gratify  the  rage  of  hatred,  but  it 
uniformly  fails  to  answer  the  end 
for  which  it  was  commenced  ; — 
disappointing  the  wishes  of  the 
ambitious  ;  betraying  the  interests 
of  society  ;  in  short,  being  equally 
useless  and  distressing. 

Defensive  wars,  however,  may 
be  justified  by  dire  necessity  j  so 
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that  the  good  wishes  of  the  mo- 
derate and  pacific,  must  ever  at- 
tend such  exertions.  In  tifis  point 
of  view,  the  art  of  war  is  an  useful 
and  necessary  pursuit  j  as  its  ob- 
je6t  is  to  defend  persecuted  virtue; 
to  punish  the  daring  aggressor;  to 
curb  ambition  ;  and  to  oppose  the 
unjust  claims  of  turbulent  neigh- 
bours :  but,  when  warfare  is  wan- 
tonly courted,  for  contrary  pui'- 
poses,  it  deserves  to  be  branded 
with  infamy  ;  and,  as  Count  Tur- 
PiN  C"  Essay  on  (he  Art  of  JVur,'') 
has  justly  observed,  if  he,  who  first 
reduced  to  rules  tlie  art  of  destroy- 
ing his  fellow-creatures,  had  no 
obje6t  in  view  but  to  gratify  the 
passion  of  Princes,  he  was  a  mon- 
ster, whom  it  would  have  been  a 
duty  to  smother  at  his  birth. 

WARBLES,  in  farriery,  arc 
small,  hard  tumors  arising  on  a 
horse's  back,  and  generally  occa- 
sioned by  the  heat,  or  friction,  of 
the  saddle  in  travelling. 

As  these  injuries  frequently  oc- 
cur in  horses,  after  hard  journies, 
or  a  severe  chase,  we  would  advise 
every  person  to  whose  care  these 
noble  animals  are  entrusted,  mi- 
nutely to  examine  the  back  every 
time  when  the  saddle  is  removed. 
If  any  hardness  or  inequality  should 
be  perceived,  from  which  a  tvarble 
may  probably  ensue,  the  alfeded 
part  must  be  bathed  with  the  foU 
lowing  liniment,  that  alone  will  be 
sufficient  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  swelling :  Take  of  extract  of 
lead,  half  an  ounce  ;  camphorated 
spirit  of  wine,  twooz. ;  soft  water, 
half  a  pint.  Previously  to  adding 
the  wet'.r,  the  extraft  and  spirit 
should  be  well  shaken,  so  that  they 
may  be  duly  incorporated. 

WARMTH,  a  term  expressing 
a  moderate  degree  of  heat. 

The  warming  of  houses^  in  a  cli- 
mate 
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mate  so  variable  as  that  of  Britain, 
is  an  object  of  the  first  importance, 
botli  to  health  and  domestic  com- 
fort :  hence,  the  invention  or  dis- 
covery of  ih  most  economical  me- 
thod of  effeding  such  purpose,  has 
engaged  the  talents  of  many  aijle 
philosophers  and  artisans.  Having 
already  slated  several  of  their  use- 
ful contrivances,  in  the  articles 
Fire-place,  and  Stove,  we  shall 
now  lay  before  our  readers  the  fol- 
lowing Cut,  which  represents  a 
simple,  and  perhaps  the  least  ex- 
pensive, mode  of  communicat- 
ing warmth  from  the  kitchen-Jire, 
throughout  houses,  manufaiStories, 
or  other  buildings,  by  means  of 
sleaia. 
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A,  IS  a  copper  furnished  with  a 
jlill-head,  and  fixed  over  the  fire. 

B,  a  leaden  or  copper  tube,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  vessel,  and  being 
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heated  by  the  steam  of  the  boiling 
water  :  it  is  carried  through  eight 
rooms  (as  delineated  in  the  figure 
above  given)  j  traverses  that  side 
of  the  wall  where  the  chinmey  is 
usually  erefted  ;  and  is  likewise 
provided  with  stop-cocks,  C,  C  ; 
by  means  of  which  the  course  of 
the  steam  may  be  accelerated,  or 
retarded,  at  pleasure. 

D,  is  the  spot,  at  which  the 
steam  is  discharged,  after  having 
circulated  through  the  rooms. 

E,  is  a  cistern,  by  which  the 
copper  may  be  occasionally  sup- 
plied with  water. 

This  contrivance  was  proposed 
many  years  since,  by  Col.  Wil- 
liam Cook  :  it  deserves  to  be 
more  generally  known,  on  account 
of  its  obvious  simplicity  ;  uniting 
convenience  with  economy,  ia 
warming  a  number  of  rooms  by 
one  grate  :  a  considerable  saving  in 
fuel  will  thence  result,  while  the 
kitchen-fire  may,  at  the  same  time, 
be  employed  in  roasting,  or  in  any 
other  culinary  process. — See  the 
article  Room. 

WARTS,  are  small,  hard,  indo- 
lent excrescences,  or  tumors,  that 
have  a  rough  surface,  and  appear 
principally  on  the  face  and  hands  of 
young  persons ;  though  sometimes 
settling  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 
But,  if  such  deformities  occur  iii, 
individuals  advanced  in  years,  and 
are  of  a  Uvid  hue,  with  a  smooth 
surface,  they  frequently  become 
CANCERS,  and  ought  to  be  treated 
in  a  similar  manner. 
Warts  do  not, in  geicral, require 
immedbte  attention  :  for,  unless 
painful  or  troublesome,  they  will, 
in  most  cases,  gradually  disappear. 
Where,  however,  they  increase  in 
size,  and  are  attended  with  pain,  it 
will  be  proper  to  remove  them  by  a 
ligature.  Anotlier  method  of  ex- 
tirpating 
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tlrpating  them  is  by  evulsion,  or 
plucking  them  out ;  but  such  prac- 
tice 4  by  no  means  to  be  recom- 
roended  ;  as  the  warts  speedily  re- 
turn. A  preferable  mode  of  era- 
dicating them,  is  by  the  application 
of  escharotics,  or  mild  cauteries ; 
for  instance,  crude  sal  ammoniac, 
which  must  be  moistened  with 
water,  and  rubbed  on  the  tumors, 
two  or  three  times  everyday;  or 
wetting  them  with  the  liquid  salt 
of  tartar;  spirit  of  hartsliorn,  or 
tin6ture  of  Spanish  flies ;  either 
of  which  has  been  successfully  era - 
ployed  for  this  purpose. — Another 
mode  of  exterminating  warts,  as 
well  as  corns,  has  been  recommend- 
ed by  the  following  plaster  :  Dis- 
solve 1  oz.  of  gum  galbanum  in  vi- 
negar; evaporate  the  solution  to  a 
proper  consistence ;  and  add  half 
an  ounce  of  common  tar,  2  drams 
of  simple  diachylon  plaster,  20 
grains  of  verdigrease,  and  an  equal 
portion  of  sal  ammoniac  :  let  the 
two  last  ingredients  be  finely  pul- 
verized, and  the  whole  be  duly  in- 
corporated. Previously  to  its  ap- 
plication, the  warts  ought  to  be 
well  rubbed  with  moistened  soap, 
again  dried,  and  the  plaster  renew- 
ed every  12  hours.  In  obstinate 
cases,  however,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  internal  remedies,  and 
to  change  the  milk-diet  of  children, 
by  allowing  them  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  animal  food. 

WART- WORT,  Chorx-staff, 
Cat's-milk,  or  Sun-spurge;  Eu- 
phorlia  helioscopia,  L.  an  indige- 
nous plant,  growing  in  gardens. 
Corn-fields,  and  cultivated  grounds  ; 
flowering  in  July  and  August. — 
This  vegetable,  though  eaten  by 
cattle  and  sheep,  imparts  to  the 
flesh  of  the  latter  animals  a  disa- 
greeable flavour,  and  is  also  dctri- 
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mental  to  their  health. — ^The  milky 
juice  exuding  from  the  stalk, 
tinges  paper  of  a  fine  azure-blue 
colour, 

WASHING,  in  general,  signi- 
fies the  cleansing  of  bodies  or  sub-* 
stances  with  water,  and  other  ab* 
stergent  ingredients. 

Washing  essentially  contributes 
to  cleanliness,  and  consequently  to 
the  preservation  of  health  :  hence, 
all  person;  ought  to  be  habituated 
to  this  salutary  pra6tice,  from  their 
earliest  period  of  life.  Great  cau- 
tion, however,  is  requisite  in  wash- 
ing infants:  for  which  purpose,  the 
water  ought  at  first  to  be  tepid,  or 
of  a  moderate  warmth  ;  then  gra- 
dually reduced  to  a  cool  tempera- 
ture; and  at  length,  it  may  be 
used  as  cold  as  the  common  at- 
mosphere of  the  season.-^The  head 
and  neck  must,  farther,  be  rubbed 
during  the  whole  process,  with  a 
wet  sponge,  and,  together  with  tlie 
rest  of  the  body,  be  immediately 
wiped  dry  with  clean  cloths;  which 
in  the  winter  should  be  previously 
warmed.  Thus,  children  will  be 
early  inured  to  habits  of  cleanliness  j 
and  the  attention  of  parents  to  thisi 
important  objeft  will  be  amply  re-* 
warded, 

WASHING,  in  a  domestic  sense, 
expresses  peculiarly  the  cleansing 
of  family  linen,  by  means  of  soap 
and  alkaline  solutions, — Although 
we  have  referred  from  p.  30,  of  our 
first  volume,  to  this  article,  for  an 
account  of  such  vegetables  as  yield 
alkalies  or  pot-ash ;  yet,  as  these 
have  already  been  stated  in  the  pro- 
gress of  our  work,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  describe  a  washing  ma-» 
chine  that  has  lately  been  invented 
in  Germany;  and  which  promises 
to  be  superior  to  any  similar  con- 
trivance hitherto  suggested, 

U  Descrip* 
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Description  of  a  IVash'mg  Machine 
lately  invented  in  Germany,  by 
M.  M.  Fischer  and  Kebzig. 

(Fig.  2,  A), — a,  is  a  seAion  of 
the  wasliing  cylinder,  with  its  \6 
Lidles,  projecting  4  inches  ;  but  of 
these  ladles  only  4  jut  out  inter- 
ually,  as  represented  by  the  dotted 
lint'  at  b,  b,  h,  b. 

c,  the  imn  roller,  which  is  on 
the  outside,  f?xed  to  the  bottom  of 
the  C)'linder,  by  means  of  an  i4on 
cross  at  d,  d,  d,  d,  with  screws  or 
nails  :  if  rests  on  the  beam  e,  so  as 
to  be  upheld  in  the  four  cKcavated 
columns  or  posts  f,f,f,f,  by  the 
lever  g,  and  to  be  either  raised  or 
lowered,  and  afterwards  secured 
by  the  pins  h,  /«,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  depth  of  water. 
•  i,  the  cistern,  at  the  sides  of 
which  the  four  posts  are  firmly  in- 
sferled, 

(Fig.  2,  B.)  A  bird':<-eye  view 
of  the  machine.  The  laths  be- 
tween tlie  ladles  may  be  here  dis- 
tinctly seen,  together  with  tlie 
roller,  c,  c,  as  it  rests  on  the  beam 
or  supporter  e,  c,  c,  e,  and  is  secur- 
ed by  a  cap,  K. 
"  /,  the  boarded  floor,  above  the 
cistern  or  reservoir  of  water,  on 
which  the  person  stands,  wlven  the 
cylinder  is  to  be  placed  higher  or 
lower. 

By  meaiTs  of  this  excellent  con- 
trivance, M-e  understand  from  the 
irtventors,  by  whom  it  was  first 
used  for  cleansing  the  felts  in  an 
extensive  paper-mill,  that  from  14 
to  18  shirts  may  be  completely 
washed  within  one  hour :  and  tliat 
the  friftion  is  far  less  than  in  per- 
forming that  operation  by  the 
hand  >  while  the  tool  water  is  not 
sQffered  to  flow  back  into  the 
linen,  but  is  continually  rcnewttl. 
It' Xable-eloths,  &c.  happen  to^be 
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greasy,  they  most  be  whiried  round 
in  the  machine  /or  the  space  of 
from  20  to  30  minutes ;  when  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  them  out; 
and,  after  rubbing  them  well  with 
soap,  to  expose  them  again  to  the 
aftion  o(  the  engine  for  half  an 
hour,  when  they  "will  be  found 
thoroughly  cleaned.  Fme  linen 
may  be  inclosed  in  a  bag,  and 
WMshcd  in  a  similar  manner,  so  a3 
to  prevent  it  from  being  injured  by 
friction.  There  ar^,  howe\er,  two 
points  which  ought  to  be  striAly 
attended  to;  namely,  the  agita- ' 
tion  of  the  water  should  not  be  too 
violent  i  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  foul  linen  must  be  tlirown  in  at 
a  time,  in  order  to  amount  to  such 
weight  as  will  cause  it  to  descend, 
after  liaving  been  carried  to  the  up- 
permost part  of  the  cylinder.  The 
only  obstacle  to  the  general  intro- 
duction of  this  machine  is,  that  It 
cannot  be  adopted  in  those  situa- 
tions which  are  not  provided  witU 
a  current  or  stream  of  water  to 
work  it;  but,  wherever  a  brook  or 
rivulet  occurs,  such  apparatus  will 
be  found  highly  serviceable  in 
work-lwnses,  great  schools,  prisons* 
and  hospitals,  not  less  than  in  pri- 
vate families ;  as  200  shirts  may  be 
washed  by  one  person  in  the  spaoe 
of  12  hours,  it  may  be  ereCted 
in  a  mill-reach,  so  as  to  be  set  in 
motion  by  the  immediate  pressure 
of  the  water;  or,  by  connecting 
its  mechanism  with  the  main  cy- 
linder of  the  water- wlieel. 

WASP,  or  Fespa,  L.  a  genus 
of  inseCts  comprising  139  species, 
three  of  which  only  arc  natives  of- 
Britain. 

1.  The  Crabro.     See  Hornst, 

2.  The  yiilgaris,  or  Commov 
Wasp,  is  from  half  to  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  length  :  it  ii 
divided  iato  three  classes  ^  namely,, 
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the  queens,  or  females,  \vhich  are 

furnished  with  stings,  and  are  mucli 

larger  than  any  other  wasp,  on  ac- 

'iX)Unt  of  the  numerous  eggs  they 

'  contain.     The  7Ka/«  are  less  than 

the  (Jueeiis,  and  are  not  provided 

.  Math  stings :  tlie  number  of  these 

two  classes  is  nearly  equal  in  a 

nest,  amounting  in  general  to  200 

or  300.     The  rnides  are  principally 

employed  in  constrading  the  nests, 

-and  in  providing  the  other  wasps 

and  the  young  iuse(5ls  with  food  : 

like  the  females,  they  are  furnished 

with  long  stings. 

The  common  wasps  build  their 
nests  in  the  grounci,  where  the 
.females  deposit  their  eggs  singly  : 
these  are  hatched  in  the  spring  ; 
-and,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks, 
the  young  inse6ts  pass  through  the 
difterent  states  of  larvae  or  grubs, 
and  of  chrysalids  j  when  they  be- 
come perfcdt  wasps.  The  mules 
come  iirst  into  existence ;  immedi- 
ately euLirge  the  hole  5  and  form 
the  nest  with  fibres  of  wood,  leaves, 
&c. ;  they  feed  the  young  males 
and  females  (more  judiciously  than 
some  human  parents)  adapting  the 
quantity  and  nature  of  such  pro- 
vision to  the  weakness  of  their 
itomachs.  This  food  consists,  iirst 
■  of  the  juices  extrafted  from  fruits 
and  meat,  but  afterwards  of  the 
bodies  of  inserts.  As  soon  as  each 
wasp  acquires  sufficient  strength, 
it  flies  inio  the  fields,  and  gardens, 
where  the  fruit  is  plundered,  and 
bees  are  killed,  with  tlie  view  of 
obtaining  their  honey.  Similar  de- 
predation's are  committed  through- 
tout  tlie  summer ;  but,  in  the  month 
of  Oftober,  when  their  supply  be- 
gins to  diminish,  the  males  and 
mules  attack  the  newly-hatched 
inserts  of  their  own  species,  and 
destroy  them,  together,  with  the 
larvae,  ehrysalidsj  and  eggs;   they 
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then  fall  upon  one  another,  till  the 
frost  and  rain  exterminate  nearly 
the  whole,  excepting  a  few  fe- 
.  males ;  which,  in  the  ensuing  spring 
lay  new  eggs,  and  thus  become  the 
parents  of  a  numerous  progeny  j 
as  a  nest  of  wasps,  towards  autumn, 
consists  of  from  14  to  15,000 
cells. 

3,  The  comfiata,  or  Small 
Wasp,  is  about  half  an  inch  long: 
it  is  hatched  like  the  preceding 
species,  with  which  its  habits  als(;t 
correspond.  The  iiests  of  the  Small 
^^'asps  are  construSed  of  woody 
fibres,  reduced  to  a  fine  substance 
resembling  paper :  they  are  of  an 
oval  form  ;  being  suspended  from 
the  branches  of  trees ;  and  covered 
with  a  kind  of  varnish,  that  rendcj-S 
them  impenetrable  to  water. 

Wasps  are  not  only  destrudive 
to  grapes,  peaches,  and  the  more 
delicate  kinds  of  fruit,  but  also  id 
bees  i  the  hives  of  which  they  at- 
tack and  pltinder,  frequently  com- 
pelling those  industrious  inseds  to 
change  their  habitation.  To  pre-^ 
vent  such  depredations,  Mr.  Fou- 
SYTH  recommends  several  pliialsi 
or  small  bottles,  to  be  prepared, 
towards  the  time  when  the  wasps 
appear.  These  vessels  ai'e  to  be 
filled,  half  or  three  parts  full,  with 
a  mixture  consisting  of  the  lees  of 
beer  of  wine,  and  the  sweepings  <?t* 
sugar,  or  the  dregs  of  molasses : 
next,  they  must  be  suspended  by 
yellow  pack-threadj  on  nails  driveli 
into  different  parts  of  garden- walls^ 
so  as  to  reach  nearly  the  bottom. 
When  tlie  bottles  are  filled  with 
inseds,  the  liquor  iiiust  be  poured 
into  another  vessel,  and  the  wasps 
crushed  on  the  ground. — ^Should 
the  weather  prove  vei"y  hot,  so  that 
these  XTiarauders  become  very  nu- 
merous, and  will  not  enter  the 
glasses  exposed  for  their  receptioo. 
U  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  F.  direfts  them  to  be  touched 
on  the  back  with  a  little  oil,  when 
tliey  will  instantly  fall  down;  their 
bodies  acquiring  a  black  or  green 
colour;  and,  the  lateral  pores 
through  which  they  breathe,  being 
closed  up  by  the  oil,  they  conse- 
quently perish. 

As  the  proper  remedies  for  pro- 
curing relief  in  the  painful  sensa- 
tion arising  from  the  sting  of  these 
insefts,  are  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed for  the  Sling  of  Bees,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  vol.  i.  pp.23 1-32. 
If,  however,  any  wasps  be  acciden- 
tally swallowed  in  beer,  or  other 
liquor,  a  small  portion  of  honey, 
vinegar,  and  sweet-oil,  may  be 
mixed  together ;  a  tea-spoontul  of 
which  should  be  frequently  taken ; 
till  the  pain  and  inflammation  abate. 
The  efficacy  of  this  remedy  has 
been  fully  proved  by  experience. 

Waste  Lands.     See  Land. 

Watch.     See  Timk-piece. 

Watchfulness.  See  Wak- 
ing. 

WATER,  a  transparent  fluid, 
destitute  of  colour,  taste,  and  smell : 
it  was  formerly  considered  as  one 
of  the  four  elements  :  when  per- 
fcftly  pure,  it  does  not  spontaneously 
undergo  any  perceptible  change ; 
remains  liquid  in  the  common  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere ;  be- 
comes solid,  at  32  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer;  and  is 
converted  into  vapour,  at  212°  ; 
but  resumes  its  fluidity,  on  being 
reduced  lo  any  intermediate  degree. 

Water  is  capable  of  dissolving 
most  of  the  natural  bodies,  and 
particularly  salts ;  while  it  consti- 
tutes a  material  part  both  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Till  the  latter  end  of  the  18th 
century,  water  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  a  simplt  dement,  which 
i>iioht,  by  repeated  distillalion,  be 
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converted  into  earth:  it  is  now, 
however,  demonstrated  to  be  a 
comf}ound. 

Water  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  classes,  namely,  saline,  and 
fresh.  The  former  is  derived  from 
the  difterent  seas  wliich  surround 
the  globe :  it  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  common  salt,  magnesia, 
&:c. — See  Sea-water. 

Fresh  water  may,  farther,  be  di- 
vided into  atmosplieric,  which  in- 
cludes hail,  rain,  and  snow-water, 
and  also  dew ;  stagnant,  such  as 
that  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  marshes  ; 
and  running,  which  comprehends 
spring,  well,  and  river-water.  To 
these  may  be  added  Mineral 
Waters,  being  impregnated  with 
various  earthy  and  metallic  ingre- 
dients, from  which  they  derive  pe- 
culiar properties.  Explicit  direc- 
tions for  analyzing  them,  have  beeu 
given  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  213-15. 

Water  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
elements  in  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, as  well  as  in  rural  and  do- 
mestic economy  :  hence,  various 
machines  have  been  invented,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  and  diffusing 
this  salutary  fluid  : — the  following 
contrivances  deserve  particular  no- 
tice. 

The  machine,  of  which  the  an» 
nexed  figure  will  convey  an  accu- 
rate idea,  was  executed  at  Oulton, 
in  Cheshire,  byMr,  Whitehurst, 
for  the  service  of  a  brewhouse,  and 
other  offices,  belonging  to  Philip 
Egerton,  Esq.  Its  design  is,  to 
raise  water  by  the  momentum,  or 
force  which  this  fluid  acquires  when 
confined :  it  having  efFeSually  an*- 
swered  the  purpose,  we  have  been 
induced  to  give  a  description  of  its 
constituent  parts,  from  the  65th 
vol.  of  the  "  PhilosophicalTransac' 
tions  of  ihe  Moi/al  Society,"  for 
17/4. 

A,  re- 
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A,  represents  the  original  reser- 
voir, or  spring ;  the  upper  surface 
of  which  corresponds  with  the  ho- 
rizontal line  B,  C,  and  also  with 
the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  K. 

D,  the  main-pipe,  which  is  if 
inch  in  diameter,  and  nearly  200 
yards  in  length. 

E,  is  a  branch-pipe  of  similar  di- 
mensions, for  the  use  of  the  kitchen- 
offices. — Mr,  Whitehurst  ob- 
serves, that  these  offices  are  situ- 
ated 18  or  20  feet,  at  the  least,  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  reservoir, 
A,  and  that  the  cock,  F,  is  about 
16  feet  below  it. 

G,  represents  a  valve-box }  and 
g  exhibits  the  valve. 

H,  is  an  air-vessel. 

o,  o,  represent  the  ends  of  the 
main-pipe,  which  are  inserted  in 
the  air-vessel,  and  are  bent  down- 
wards, to  prevent  the  air  from  be- 
ing driven  out,  when  the  water  is 
forced  into  it, 

W,  denotes  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Mr.WHiTEHURST  remarks  that, 
as  water  discharged  from  an  aper- 
ture beneath  a  pressure  of  16  feet 
perpendicular  height,  moves  at  the 
ji}£  of  32  fee^  in  one  second  of 


time,  its  velocity  from  the  cock,  K, 
will  be  in  a  similar  ratio.  And, 
though  the  aperture  of  such  cock  ' 
be  not  nearly  equal  to  the  diame- 
ter of  the  pipe,  D,  yet  the  pressure 
of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  pipe 
will  be  very  considerable  :  so  that 
if  a  column  of  water,  200  yards 
high,  be  thus  set  in  motion,  and 
then  suddenly  stopped  by  the  cock, 
F,  its  great  force  will  open  the 
valve,  g ;  and  condense  the  air  in 
the  box,  H,  as  often  as  the  water 
is  drawn  from  the  cock.  This  con- 
densation was  sufficient  to  force 
the  water  into  the  reservoir,  K, 
and  even  to  burst  the  vessel,  H, 
within  a  few  months  after  its  first 
construction  3  though  it  was  made 
of  sheet-lead,  in  the  proportion  of 
9  or  lOlbs.  to  1  square  foot ;  and 
was  apparently  very  firm.  Hence 
it-may  be  rationally  concluded,  that 
the  impetus  of  the  water  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  simple  pressure  of  the 
column,  I,  K ;  and  is  therefore 
equal  to  a  greater  resistance  (if  it 
were  required)  than  a  pressure  of 
four  or  live  feet  perpendicular- 
height. 

This    ingenious   contrivance   is 
now  applied  to  a  vai'iety  of  ma- 
ll 3  chinery> 
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chiner}',  by  the  patriotic  Mat- 
thew BouLTON,  Esq.  of  Soho, 
near  Birmingham  j  who  obtained 
a  patent  in  December,  1 797,  for  an 
improved  apparatus,  and  methods 
of  raising  water  and  other  fluids. — 
Mr.  B.  has  substituted  valves  for 
cocks,  and  manufatlures  tlie  pipes 
of  such  materials,  as  are  calculated  to 
prevent  accidents  from  bursting. — < 
For  a  more"  specific  account  of 
tliese  improvements,  the  reader 
will  consult  the  9th  vol.  of  the 
"  Repertory  of  Arts,"  &c.  where 
they  are  illustrated  with  two  en- 
gravings. 

The  following  machine,  which  Is 
construdted  on  the  principle  of 
HiERo's  Fountain,  forms  thesub- 
jeiS  of  a  plate  in  Dr.  Darwin's 
admirable  work,  entitled  "  Phylo- 
logia  :"  it  is  designed  to  raise  Wa- 
ter to  a  great  perpendicular  height, 
for  the  irrigation  of  land,  in  such 
situations  as  haye  the  advanlagfc  of 
a  small  fall. 


c,  b,  is  the  stream  of  water. 

i,  c,  c,  represents  the  water-fall, 
supposed  to  be  10  feet. 

d,  e,   are  two  leaden   or  iron- 
V«sels,  containing  a  certain  quau- 


tity  of  water,  which  nnay  be 
computed  to  be  about  4  gallons 
each. 

J>  g>  ^>  h  ^>  if  are  leaden  vesselsji 
each  holding  about  2  quarts. 
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*,  p,  two  cocks,  each  of  which 
passes  through  two  pipes,  opening 
the  one  and  closing  the  other. 

q,  r,  is  a  water- balance,  that 
moves  on  its  centre  s ;  and  by 
which  the  two  cocks  o,  and  p,  are 
alternately  turned, 

i,  u,  and  iv,  x,  are  two  air-pipes 
of  lead,  both  internally  one  inch 
Snd  a  quarter  in  diameter. 

y,  x;  y,  %;  y,  z;  are  water- 
pipes,  each  being  one  inch  in  dia- 
meter. 

The  pipe  I,  c,  c,  is  always  full 
from  the  stream  a,  h  :  the  small 
cisterns^,  i,  I,  and  the  large  one  d, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  previ- 
ously filled  with  water.  The  fluid 
may  then  may  be  admitted  by  turn- 
ing the  cock  0,  through  the  pipe 
c,  e,  into  the  large  cistern  e.  This 
water.  Dr.  Darwin  remarks,  will 
press  the  air,  confined  in  the  cis- 
tern e,  up  the  air-pipe  w,  x,  and 
will  force  the  fluid  out  of  the  cis- 
terns g,  i,  I,  into  those  marked  h, 
k,  and  C. — At  the  same  time,  by 
opening  B,  the  water  and  condens- 
ed air,  which  previously  existed  in 
the  large  cistern  <Z,andin  the  smaller 
ones  marked  f,  h,  k,  will  be  dis- 
charged at  B. — After  a  short  time, 
the  water-balance,  q,  r,  s,  wiil  ttH« 
the  cocks,  and  exclude  t'he  water, 
while  it  opens  the  opposite  ©ties  : 
the  cisterns, y)  h,  k,  are  emptied  in 
their  turns  by  the  cotidensed  aii* 
from  the  cistern,  d,  as  the  wirter 
progressively  enters  the  latter  from 
the  pipe,  h,  c. 

In  the  year  1783,  an  excellent 
engine  was  ere6t'ed  at  Windsor,  by 
the  command  of  His  Majesty, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  water 
from  a  deep  well,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  th£  Castle,    it  consists 
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simply  of  a  grooved  wheel,  3  feet  ia 
diameter,  which  is  fixed  on  an 
axis  that  revolves  horizontally  over 
the  well :  an  endless  rope,  suffi- 
ciently Igng  to  reach  into  the  wa- 
ter, is  passed  over  the  wheel.  Far- 
ther, a  winch  is  attached  to  one 
end  of  the  axis,  by  means  of  whiclk 
it  may  be  turned  ;  and,  on  its  op- 
posite extiemity,  there  is  another 
wheel,  weighted  with  lead,  that 
afts  as  a  fly,  and  serves  to  increase 
the  velocity.  When  the  wheel  ig 
turned,  every  part  of  the  rope  is 
drawn  through  the  water,  and 
ascends  to  the  top,  carrying  with 
it  a  considerable  quantity  of  that 
fluid :  thus,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  rope  on  the  wheel,  during 
its  revolution,  the  water  is  dis- 
charged into  a  cistern  placed  for 
its  reception. — ^This  expedient  was 
suggested  by  a  sagacious  mtyiner  j 
and  so  remarkable  is  the  facility 
with  which  the  whole  may  be 
worked,  that,  though  the  well  is 
nearly  200  feet  in  depths  the 
machine  may  be  turned  by  one 
hand,  and  sufficient  water  be  raised 
to  fill  a  pipe  J  the  diameter  of 
"W'hich  is  equal  to  that  of  the  rope. 
In  those  situations,  where  it 
is  a«  objeft  of  some  importance 
to  raise  water  to  the  height  of 
a  few  feet,  by  the  power  of 
the  Wiixl,  fsr  the  purpose  of 
dr-ainmg  viorasses,  or  of  water- 
ing Imds  cxi  a  higlier  level  j  we 
concsjve  vthe  JiwiKQytial  wijid-mill, 
ivitk  a  cbfitrjfugal  pump,  to  be 
a  most  txsfjful  macliine :  we  bavq 
therefore  ftimeied  a  representa- 
tion of  it,  similar  to  that  given 
by  Dr.  DARwigs^^  iu  the  work 
above  quoted. 

ijA 
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.  The  machine  here  delineated, 
consists  of  a  windmill-sail,  which 
is  placed  in  an  horizontal  direftion, 
similar  to  that  of  a  smoke-jack, 
and  is  surrounded  by  an  o6tagon 
tower.  The  diverging  rays  of  such 
tower,  a,  b,  a,  I,  if  on  a  small 
scale,  may  be  made  of  deals  two 
inches  in  thickness  3  but,  on  a  large 
plan,  they  should  be  constru(5ted  of 
brick-work'.  These  upright  pillars 
are  connected  by  means  of  oblique 
boards,  represented  at  A,  B,  which 
are  placed  horizontally  from  pillar 
to  pillar,  with  respeft  to  their 
length -y  and  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees, with  regard  ioXhtxr  breadth ; 
so  as  to  form  a  complete  oftagon, 
including  the  horizontal  windmill- 
sail  near  the  top  : — as  the  wind 
strikes  against  any  of  such  boards, 
from  whatever  quarter,  it  is  bent 
upwards,  and  then  a6ts  upon  the 
horizontal  wind-sail.  Farther,  these 
boards  may  either  be  fixed  in  their 
respeftive  situations,  or  be  made 
to  turn  upon  an  axis  a  little  beneath 
their  centres  of  gravity,  so  as  to 
close  ihemselves  on  that  side  of  the 
o6tagon  tower,  which  is  most  dis- 
,tant  from  the  wind. 

Below  the  shaft  of  the  wind-sail, 
a  centrifugal  pump  is  fixed,  with 
two  arms,  as  represented  at  C,  D. 
It  consists,  simply,  of  an  ere6t, 
bored  trunk,  or  of  a  leaden  cylin- 
der, furnished  with  two  opposite 
arms,  having  a  valve  at  the  bottom  j 
which  is  so  constructed  as  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  water  ;  and 
another  valve  at  the  extremity  of 
each  arm,  for  excluding  the  access 
of  air  above  the  current  of  the  wa- 
ter, while  the  latter  flows  out. 

c,  c,  c,  c,  a  circular  trough  for 
the  reception  of  the  streams  from 
-C  and  D,  to  convey  them  to  those 
situations  where  the  water  may  be 
Required. 
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In  December,  1783,  a  patent 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bra- 
MAH,  for  his  invention  of  a  water- 
cock  upon  a  new  construClion.  His^ 
privikgc  is  now  expired ;  but,  as' 
the  princij)le  on  which  he  proceeds 
could  be  explained  only  by  the  aid 
of  an  engraving,  we  refer  the  read- 
er to  the  1st  vol.  of  the  "  Reper- 
tory of  Arts,"  &c. 

Another  patent  was  obtained,  in 
January,  l^gi,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Brooks,  for  his  invention  of  a 
buoyant  machine,  calculated  to 
raise  water  from  a  lower  to  a  high- 
er level,  without  the  aid  either  of 
fire  or  of  wind,  and  without  takine 
any  water  from  the  uppermost  le- 
vel : — the  curious  reader  will  find  a 
particular  description  of  this  con- 
trivance, in  the  7th  vol.  of  tiie  work 
above  quoted. 

In  the  year  1801,  the  Society  for 
the  Encounigement  of  Arts,  &c. 
adjudged  their  sih/er  medal  to  Mr. 
H.  Sakjeant,  of  Whitehaven, 
Cumberland,  for  a  Machine  for 
raising  Water,  of  which  we  have 
given  an  engraving. 

This  engine  was  erefted  at  Irton- 
Hall,  which  is  situated  on  an  ascent 
of  60  or  61  feet  perpendicular 
height  :  at  the  foot  of  this  eleva- 
tion, about  140  yards  distant  from 
the  offices,  there  runs  a  small 
stream  of  water;  and,  in  order  to 
procui-e  a  constant  supply  of  that 
necessary  fluid,  the  obje6t  was  to 
raise  such  stream  to  the  house,  for 
culin;iry  and  domestic  uses.  With 
this  view,  a  dam  was  formed  at  a 
short  distance  above  the  current, 
so  as  to  cause  a  fall  of  about  four 
feet :  the  water  was  then  con- 
duded  through  a  wooden  trough, 
into  which  a  piece  of  leaden  pipe, 
two  inches  in  diameter,  was  in- 
serted, and  part  of  which  is  de- 
lineated at  A. 

I'hc 
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The  stream  of  this  pipe  Is  directed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  run  into  the 
bucket  B,  when  the  latter  is  ele- 
vated ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
descend,  the  stream  passes  over  it, 
and  Aows  progressively  to  supply  the 
"wooden  trough  or  well,  at  the  foot 
of  which  stands  the  forcing-pump 
C,  being  three  inches  in  diameter. 

D,  is  an  iron  cylinder,  attached 
to  the  pump-rod,  which  passes 
through  it :  such  cylinder  13  filled 
■with  lead, and  weighs  about 240 lbs. 
This  power  works  the  pump,  and 
forces  the  water  to  ascend  to  the 
house,  through  a  piix;,  one  inch 
in  diameter,  and  which  is  420  feet 
in  length. 

At  E,  is  fixed  a  cord,  which, 
when  the  bucket  approaches  to 
within  four  or  five  inches  of  its 
lowest  projection,  extends,  and 
opens  a  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  through  which  the  water  is 
discharged. 

The  machine,  here  described, 
had  at  the  timeof  Mr,  Sarjeant"« 
communication  to  the  Society  above 
mentioned,  been  six  months  in 
Mse,  and  fully  answered  the  pur- 
|X)se  for  which  it  was  designed. — 
The  artisans  employed  were  a 
plumber,  blacksmith,  and  carpen- 
ter :  the  whole  expence,  exclusive 
of  the  pump  and  pipes,  did  not 
exceed  5 1. 

Tl>e  latest  contrivance,  within 
our  knowledge,  for  facilitating  the 
motion  of  machinerj',  is  the  jtn- 
derskot  water-wheel,  invented  by 
tlie  late  Mr.  Besakt,  of  Bromp- 
ton ;  on  whose  widow,  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
^c.  in  1801,  conferred  a  reward 
of  ten  guineas  :  and,  as  it  pro- 
mises to  be  of  great  service  in  many 
situations,  we  have  given  a  repre- 
sentation of  it,  in  Plate  II,  for  the 
ftupflcment. 
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Ibescription  of  the  late  Mr.  18  b» 
s  A  NT's  Undershot  JVoter-whecl. 

Fig.  1,  a. — A,  represents  the  bo- 
dy of  the  water-wheel,  which  is 
hollow,  in  tlie  form  of  a  dnun,  and 
is  so  constructed,  as  to  resist  the 
admission  of  water, 

B,  is  the  axis  on  which  tliewlieel 
turns. 

C,  The  Jioai-boards^  placed  on 
the  periphery  of  the  wlieel,  each  of 
which  is  firmly  fixed  to  its  rira> 
and  to  the  body  of  the  drum,  in  ^ 
oblique  direction.. 

D,  is  the  reservoir,  that  contain* 
the  water. 

E,  the  pen-stock,  for  regulating 
the  quantity  of  water,  which  run« 
to  the  wheel. 

F,  represents  the  curreat,  that 
has  passed  such  wheel. 

Fig.  1 ,  ^,  is  a  front  view  of  the 
water-wheel, exhibiting  the  oblique 
direction,  in  which  the  float-boards 
C,  are  placed  on  the  face  of  the 
wheel. 

In  the  common  water-wheela^ 
more  than  half  the  quantity  of  that 
fluid  passes  from  the  gate  through 
the  wheel,  without  affording  it  any 
assistance  :  the  a£tion  of  the  flonts 
is  resisted  by  the  incumbent  atmos- 
phere, at  the  moment  when  these 
leave  the  surface  of  the  tail- 
tvater ;  and,  as  a  siujiiar  propor- 
tion of  water  with  that  which 
passed  between  the  floats  at  the 
head,  necessarily  flows  between, 
them  at  the  tail,  the  motion  of  th<; 
wheel  is  greatly  impeded.  On  the 
contrary,  by  Mr.  Besant's  con- 
trivance, no  water  can  pass,  eit/- 
cepting  that  which  a6ts  with  all  its 
force  on  the  extremity  of  tlie  wheel : 
and,  as  the  floats  emerge  from  the 
water,  in  an  ollitjut  direcHon,  tlie 
weight  of  the  atnjosphere  is  thi>s 
prevented  from  taking  any  efFedt. 
Although 
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Although  his  new  wheel  is  consi- 
derably heavier  than  those  con- 
stru^ed  on  the  old  plan,  yet  it  re- 
volves more  easily  on  its  axis  5  the 
water  having  a  tendency  to  float  it. 
Lastly,  repeated  exjjeriments  have 
proved  Mr.  Besant's  wheel  to  be 
«o  decidedly  superior,  that,  when 
working  in  deep  tail-water,  it  will 
carry  weights  in  the  proportion  of 
three  to  one  ;  on  which  account  it 
Avill  be  particularly  serviceable  to 
tide-mills. 

The  extensive  utility  of  water, 
for  Irrigating  land  j  imparting  mo- 
tion to  machinery ;  and  for  cold 
or  tepid  bathing,  &c,  is  too  well 
known  to  reqviire  farther  explana- 
tion :  we  shall,  therefore,  confine 
our  attention  to  an  account  of  its 
properties  when  taken  internalh/  ; 
and  conclude  with  stating  the  most 
approved  methods  of  preserving 
this  salutary  fluid,  during  long  voy- 
ages ;  and  of  recovering  its  purity, 
when  it  has  casually  become  cor- 
rupted or  putrid. 

As  a  constant  beverage  with 
meals,  water  is  certainly  preferable 
to  any  other  liquid :  nor  has  any 
case  been  recorded,  in  which  the 
'  daily  use  of  this  harmless  fluid  has 
been  produftive  of  detrimental  ef- 
fe6ts.  Its  relative  salubrity,  how- 
ever, depends  on  the  peculiar  pro- 
perties which  it  possesses ;  on  the  va- 
rious animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
particles,  with  which  it  may  be  im- 
pregnated, and  the  places  whence 
it  is  procured.  Thus,  the  water 
from  Springs,  being  conveyed  and 
filtred  through  different  layers  of 
stone,  sand,  &c.  before  it  arrives  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  much 
purer  than  most  other  waters.  The 
transparency  of  that  obtained  from 
wells,  varies  according  to  the  sti'ata 
of  earth  through  which  it  rises ; 
t)at  tiie  most  wholesome  fluid  is 
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derived  from  sandy  soils,  where  it " 
has  undergone  a  perfeft  filtration. ' 
The  water  of  lakes  and  ponds,  in 
general,  has  similar  properties  with 
that  of  rivers  (sec  vol.  iii.  p.  498)} 
but,  being  less  agitated.  It  acquires 
a  greater  degree  of  impurity,  and 
is    consequently  unfit   I'or  culina- 
ry purposes  ;   though,  on  account 
of  its  softness,  it  msy  be  advanta- 
geously employed   in  washing  li- 
nen.— Rain-water  colle<9:ed  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns,  of  marshes,  or 
of   mines,    especially   during  the- 
summer,    is  likewise  impure:    it 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  used  solely 
for  cleaning  houses,  or  linen,  andi 
watering     gardens.       The     fluid, 
obtained    by    dissolving   snow,  is 
somewhat  purer j   and  hail-water- 
has  still  fewer  extraneous  particles,: 
in  consequence  of  its  congealing  in 
the  air ;  so  that  it  caiKiot,  during, 
its  descent,  combine  with  noxious 
ingredients. 

As  the  health  of  mankind  mate- 
rially depends  on  the  wholesome-* 
ness  of  the  waiter  which  is  intro- 
duced into  the  human  body,  by  food 
anddriuk,ditlerent  expedients  have 
been  devised,  for  preserving  it  in  a 
state  of  purity,  especially  on  long 
voyages.  Hence,  it  has  been  re- 
commended to  add  a  small  quan- 
tity of  lime  to  every  cask  of  water. 
Dr.  BuTi.ER  (in  his  Essay  quoted 
p.  44  of  the  present  volume),  ad- 
vises 4  oz.  of  fine,  clear  pearl-ash 
to  be  dissolved  in  100  gallons  of 
fresh  water,  and  the  cask  to  be 
closed  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
proportion  of  the  pearl-ash  may  be 
increased  or  diminished,  according 
to  circumstances.  As  an  instance' 
of  its  eliicacy.  Dr.  B.  relates,  that 
he  put  1  oz.  of  such  alkali  inta 
a  cask,  containing  25-  gallons  of 
Thames-water,  and  sufl^ered  it  xa 
stand  for  upwards  of  a  year  and  a 

half. 
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half,  opening  it  once  in  4  months  ; 
■when  he  found  it  perfectly  sweet. 
He  adds,  tliat  he  afterwards  used 
some  of  this  preserved  fluid  for 
boiling  Pease  andBuRGoo}  that 
it  made  the  former  as  soft,  and  an- 
swered the  ditferent  culinary  pur- 
poses as  well,  as  water  newly 
drawn  from  rivers. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  "Rap- 
port General  des  Travaux  de  la  So- 
iiete  Philomatiqne  de  Paris,"  we 
meet  with  a  Memoir  by  M.  Vau- 
auELiN,  on  several  means  of  pre- 
serving water,  on  long  voyages. — 
With  this  view,  the  inside  of  the 
casks  was  washed  with  lime-water, 
which  changed  into  a  calcareous 
carbonate,  and  thus  effectually  pre- 
vented putrefaftion.  The  same  de- 
sirable objeiSt  may  be  attained,  by 
adding  a  small  portion  of  vitriolic 
acid  and  of  alkali,  to  every  cask  ; 
•which  will  preserve  the  water  in  a 
pure  and  salubrious  state,  for  at 
least  12  months.  Charcoal  has 
also  proved  to  be  eminently  adapt- 
ed to  such  purpose  :  the  most  ad- 
vantageous mocle  of  employing  this 
substance,  is  that  of  c/uirriiig  the 
inner  surface  of  the  staves,  pre- 
Tiously  to  construfting  the  casks. 

The  latest  method  of  preserving 
fresh  water  in  a  sweet  state,  at  a 
great  distance  from  land,  is  that 
communicated  to  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
in  1800,  by  Samvel  Bentham, 
Esq.  and  for  which  he  was  pre- 
sented with  their  gold  medal.  It 
consists  simply  hi  stowing  water 
m  wooden  cases  or  tanks,  lined 
•with  metallic  plates,  known  under 
the  name  of  tinned  copper-sheets ; 
the  joinings  of  such  cases  being 
carefully  soldered,  so  that  the  wa- 
ter cannot  find  the  least  access  to 
the  wood.  These  tanks  may  be 
mauufadured  of  any  shape  adapU 
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ed  to  the  hold  of  the  ship,  and  thxis 
contain  any  quantity  of  water  ;  s» 
that  considerable 5^o?/'a^e-roowj may 
be  saved  on  board  of  vessels,  which 
is  at  present  occupied  by  the  casks, 
— In  justice  to  Mr.  Bentham  we 
add,  that  two  tanks  of  water  thus 
preseAed,  were  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  the  Society;  and, 
though  they  had  been  three  years 
and  a  half  at  sea,  the  fluid  was  per- 
fectly sweet,  wholesome,  and  fit 
for  any  culinary  purpose. 

On  the  other  h.ind,  if  water  has 
become  putrid,  it  may  be  divested 
of  its  pernicious  properties,  by 
the  process  recommended,  vol.  i. 
p.  37  j  by  boiling,  or  by  distilla- 
tion ;  and  by  filtering  it  through 
the  machines  delineated  and  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Filtration; 
or  through  Mr.  Collier's  patent 
vessels  for  purifying  oil  and  other 
liquids ;  a  specification  of  which 
is  given  in  the  10th  vol.  of  the 
"  Repertoi-y  of  Arts,"  &c.  and  il- 
lustrated with  a  Plate. 

In  October,  l/QO,  a  patent  was 
granted  toMrs.  JoHANN  A  Hempel, 
for  her  invention  of  a  composition; 
which,  on  being  formed  into  ves- 
sels, is  said  to  possess  the  advan- 
tage of  filtering  water  or  other  li- 
quids, in  a  cheaper,  more  easy,  and 
expeditious  manner,  than  could  be 
effected  by  any  other  preparation. 
Tht;  proportions  of  the  materials, 
employed  for  this  purpose,  vary 
according  to  the  size  of  the  basons, 
or  jars  to  be  manufactured.  Thus, 
for  vessels  intended  to  contain  a 
quantity  of  water  not  exceeding 
one  gallon,  four  parts  of  tobacco-- 
pipe  clay  must  be  incorporated  with 
lime  parts  of  coarse  sea,  river,  drift, 
or  pit-sand,  and  worked  on  a  pot- 
ter's-wheel into  any  form,  as  fancy 
or  convenience  may  direCt.  But, 
as  the  composition  thus  prepared,  1$ 

apt 
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apt  to  crack  in  the  fire,  if  it  be 
wrought  into  basons.  &c.  of  a 
larger  capacity,  the  patentee  re- 
commends such  vessels  to  be  manu- 
faftured  of  equal  parts  of  the  clay 
and  sand  above  mentioned.  She 
farther  states  other  proportions  of 
clay,  loam,  &c.  which  may  be  em- 
ployed according  to  the  size  of  the 
bason  or  other  vessel ;  and  for  a 
specification  of  which,  tlie  reader 
will  consult  the  2d  vol,  of  the  "  Re- 
pertory  of  Arts ,"  &c. 

To  conclude  this  important  sub- 
jeft,  we  shall  state  a  few  other 
simple  methods  of  restoring  putrid 
water  to  its  original  purity. 

Dr.  LiND  direds  a  small  cask, 
open  at  both  ends,  to  be  placed 
within  a  larger  vessel,  the  head  of 
which  has  been  taken  cut :  clean 
sand  and  gravel  are  then  to  be  put 
into  both  v^estels,  so  that  the  level 
of  the  sand  in  the  inner  cask  be 
higher  than  the  bed  in  the  inter- 
mediate space  between  the  two 
barrels  ;  sufficient  room  being  left 
for  pouring  in  the  water.  A  cock 
should  now  be  placed  in  the  ex- 
ternal cask,  above  tlie  gravel  or 
sand  ;  and  somewhat  lower  than 
the  surface  of  the  mate^rials  in  tiie 
interior  vessel.  The  water  is  poured 
in,  at  the  top  of  the  cask  last  men- 
rioiied ;  it  sinks  through  the  mass 
of  sand;  and,  after  passing  through 
the  bed  in  the  intervening  space, 
it  ascends,  so  that  it  may  be  drawn 
off  perfectly  sweet  and  clear  : — 
when  the  surface  of  the  gravel  be- 
comes loaded  with  impurities,  it 
should  be  removed,  and  fresh  sand 
be  substituted. 

According  to  the  experiments  of 
M.  LowiTz,  ifoz.  of  pulverized 
charcoal,  and  24  drops  of  the  sul- 
phuric or  vitriolic  acid,  are  suffi- 
cient to  purify  3\  pints  of  putrid 
or  corrupted  water^  without  com- 
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i«unicaling  to  it  any  perceptihJe 
acidity ;  he  direds  the  oil  of  vi- 
triol to  be  first  mixed  with  the 
water;  after  which  the  charcoal 
must  be  added;  but,  if  the  sul- 
phuric acid  be  omitted,  it  will  be 
requisite  to  employ  a  triple  por- 
tion, or  4|  oz.  of  charcoal. — When 
spring-water  has  acquired  an  un- 
pleasant, hepatic  flavour,  it  may 
be  greatly  improved  by  filtring  it 
through  a  bag  halt  filled  with  pow-, 
dered  charcoal.  This  substance 
may  again  he  dried,  and  pulverized, 
when  it  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose a  second  time ;  and,  if  it  lose 
its  purifying  efFed,  by  repeateJ 
use,  such  property  may  be  re- 
covered, by  making  it  red-hot  in 
a  close  vessel. — Prof.  Hufeland 
recommends  carbon  to  be  reduced 
to  fine  powder;  a  spoonful  of  which 
must  be  mixed  with  a  pint  of  stag- 
nant, corrupted,  or  bad  water  : 
the  whole  should  be  well  stirred, 
then  suffered  to  stand  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  afterwards  passed 
slowly  through  filtering  paper.  He 
remarks,  that  the  same  powder  will 
serve  repeatedly  ;  and,  after  drying 
it,  he  advises  travellers  to  keep  it 
closely  corked  in  a  bottle ;  because 
the  influence  of  the  air  would  ren- 
der it  useless. — -Lastly,  if  either  of 
the  expedients  already  described, 
cannot  be  conveniently  adopted,  the 
putrid  tendency  of  water  may  be 
correfted,  by  mixing  vinegar,  or 
acid  of  lemons,  with  the  corrupted 
fluid  ;  and,  in  case  any  quantity  of 
the  latter  should  have  been  ac- 
cidentally swallowed,  its  injurious 
effedts  may  be  obviated,  by  imme- 
diately taking  small,  but  repeated, 
draughts  of  vinegar. 

WATER,  IN  THE  Head,  or 
Hydrocephalus,  is  a  colleftion  of 
serum,  cither  between  the  bones 
and  common  integuments,  when  it 
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is  called  external  \  or  between  the 
bones  and  membranes  of  tho  brain, 
when  it  is  termtd  int-trnal.  As 
the  former  mostly  .itfeJt-i  infantn', 
and  generally  proves  fatal,  we  shall 
treat  only  of  tlie  latter  species, 
which,  if  ti'uely  attended  to,  may 
frequently  be  removed. 

Symptoms : — ^The  head  of  the 
.patient  is  enlarp;cd,  irregularly 
shaped,  and  almost  (juadrangular  ; 
the  sutures  are  open ;  the  bones 
thin  and  painful ;  the  eyes  appear 
starting  from  their  sockets,  and 
cannot  bear  the  light ; — the  coun- 
tenance is  pale  ;  the  skin  delicate ; 
the  respiration  difficult ;  with  alter- 
nate flushings  in  the  face,  uneasi- 
ness, an^  dulness :  in  short,  all  the 
common  signs  of  rickets  are  dis- 
cernible ;  fvw  of  such  hapless  per- 
sons attaining  a  considerable  age ; 
and  being,  in  general,  remarkably 
stupid. 

6'r(uy('5:-^Mal-conform3tion  of 
lire  head,  which  is  frequently  occa- 
sioned by  the  incautious  use  of 
tDietics,  opiates,  and  other  adive 
medicines,  both  during  gestation, 
nnd  when  indisci  iminately  given  to 
infants  •.  farther,  excessive  evacu- 
ations which  occasion  debility ; 
Over-feeding,  as  well  as  improper 
food  }  spirituous  and  fermented  li- 
quors, especially  punch  ;  and  even 
strong  tea.j  lastly,  violent  exer- 
cise ;  falls,  and  bruises  on  the  head. 

Cure: — ^The  first  objed  will  be 
to  promote  the  resorption  of  water, 
by  means  of  sudorifics,  and  diure- 
tics j  which  are  to  be  sticceeded 
by  tonics.  Next,  cold  fomenta- 
tions and  lotions,  made  by  infu- 
sions of  nclalt,  ought  to  be  applied, 
together  with  fridlions ;  and  after- 
wards an  ointment  prepared  of 
I  oz.  of  pulverized  fox-glove,  and 
1  dram  of  calomel ;  a  small  portion 
of  which   should    be    rubbed    in 
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every  day.— Prof.  StAkk  has  suc- 
cessfully employed  the  valenan, 
with  rob  of  juniper  and  elder  j  an- 
timouial  wine  ;  and  completed  the 
cure  with  tl^  Peruvian  bark,  quas- 
sia, and  dandelion. — Blisters,  se- 
tous  and  other  artificial  discharges, 
have  occasionally  been  found  use- 
ful ;  and  the  experienced  Dr.  Row- 
ley recommends  an  ointment  of 
savin  to  be  applied  to  the  crown  of 
the  head,  for  tliree  or  four  weeks. 

Where  this  formidable  malady 
arises  from  suppressed  perspiralmi, 
the  head  should  be  shaved,  rubbed 
with  a  brush,  and  afterwards  co- 
vered with  a  blister,  or,  at  least 
with  flannel. — Cupping  has  also 
frequently  proved  oi  sei-vlce.  In- 
dependently of  external  remedies, 
however,  the  patient  ought  to  take 
such  diuretics,  and  sudonfics,as  are 
conformable  to  the  nature  of  liis 
complaint  j  which  always  requires 
Jiiedical  attendance. 

Water-Agrimony.  SeeAcRi- 
MONY,  the  Hemp. 

WATER- ALOB,  or  Fkesh. 
WATER  Soldier,  Zostcra  Aluldes, 
L.  an  indigenous  perennial,  grow- 
ing in  fen-ditches  and  slow-streams  ; 
flowering  in  the  moutlis  of  June 
and  July. — I'his  plant  affords  nou- 
rishment to  a  great  variety  of  in- 
serts, some  of  which  pursue  it  even 
to  the  bottom  of  the  water, — It  is 
eaten  by  hogs,  but  refused  by  goats. 
— From  its  ashes,  an  excellent  al- 
kaline salt  may  be  obtained,  by  fil- 
trating and  evaporating  the  ley. — • 
BoHMER  observes,  (hat  such  salt 
is  not  only  well  adapted  to  the  cur- 
ing of  beef  and  other  meat,  but 
also  forms  a  valuable  ingredient  in 
tlie  mani1fa6ture  of  glass ;  nay,  that 
it  is  occasionally  used  in  England 
as  a  substitute  for  pot-ash,  in  the 
process  of  making  soap. 

WAXtK-AVENS,     SeeAvENS. 
WATER- 
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WATER-CALTROPS,  or  Tta- 
pa  natans,  L.  a  valuable  exotic, 
originally  from  Asia,  though  like- 
wise growing  wild  in  the  ponds 
and  ditches  of  Germany :  its  fibrous 
roots  strike  deeply  into  the  soil; 
and,  when  the  stalk  attains  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  its  extremity 
presents  a  pyramidal  bud,  which, 
en  the  access  of  air,  unfolds  and 
spreads  the  convoluted  leaves. — • 
The  plant  flowers  in  June  or  July  ; 
and  produces  its  excellent  fruit  in 
August  or  September; 

Althougli  the  water-caltrops  be, 
on  the  Continent,  considered  as  a 
troublesome  weed  in  lakes  and  fish- 
ponds, yet  we  are  persuaded  that 
k  may,  with  great  advantage,  be 
introduced  into  many  marshy  situa- 
tions, especially  those  destitute,  of 
tish ;  to  which  animals  it  is  certain- 
ly pernicious.  The  kernel  con- 
tained in  the  nut  of  this  aquatic 
vegetable,  may  be  eaten,  either  raw 
or  boiled  :  when  dried  and  reduced 
to  flour,  it  atfords  one  of  the  most 
nutritive  ingredients  in  broths,, 
puddings,  and  other  culinary  dishes. 
Pliny  informs  us  (bookxxii.  chap. 
12,)  that  the  ancient  Thracians 
■converted  this  fruit  into  Iread:  and 
fed  their  horses  with  the  leaves. — 
Formerly,  tlie  biack  roots  of  this 
auxuriant  plant  were  reputed  to  be 
poisonous ;  but  it  has  lately  been 
ascertained,  that  the  Japanese  boil 
and  eat  ihem,  generally,  in  their 
daily  soups. 

Water-can.  See  Yellow  Wa- 
ter-LiLY. 

WATER-CLOSET,  an  useful 
contrivance,  the  ^>urpose  of  which 
requires  no  explanation. 

in  December,  1789,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rown- 
TREE,  for  an  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  water-clogets ;  by 
ferfanging  the  several  parts^  in  such 
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manner  that  the  whole  apparatus 
may  be  moved  at  once,  without 
being  taken  to  pieces.  His  machinp 
may,  likewise,  be  adapted  to  the 
apartments  of  the  sick,  so  as  not  to 
occupy  a  larger  space,  or  to  be 
more  cumbersome,  than  a  common 
night-chair  ;  while  the  fetor  is  ef- 
fedually  suppressed  by  means  of 
certain  tubes.  Amorediftuse  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Rownteee's  prin- 
ciple, occurs  in  the  11th  vol.  of  the 
"  Repertory  of  Arts,"  &c. 

Another  patent  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Binns,  for  his  in- 
vention of  a  machine  applicable 
to  privies  and  water-closets  ;  from 
the  peculiar  construdion  of  which, 
the  bason  is  not  only  cleansed  by 
the  introdu6lion  of  water,  but  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  that  fluid 
is  left  in  the  vessel,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  any  person.  This  ma- 
chinery, however,  having  been 
found  too  bulky,  Mr.  Binn&,  pro- 
cured a  second  patent  in  Novem- 
l>er,  1800,  for  his  contrivance  of  an 
improved  apparatus,  answering  tht; 
several  purposes  of  a  water  closet^ 
bidet,  and  easy  chair ;  which  are 
comprized  in  one-tliird  part  of  tiie 
room  occupied  by  the  common 
portable  water-closets.  From  its 
lightness,  and  small  size,  the  new 
machine  is  well  calculated  for  tra- 
velling, for  camps,  and  for  ships. 
— In  the  7th  and  15th  vols,  of  the 
Work  above  quoted,  the  inquisitive 
reader  will  meet  with  full  specifi- 
cations of  botli  patents,  which  are 
farther  illustrated  with  engravings. 

WATKR-eoLouRs.  See  Co- 
lour-making, vol.  ii.  p.  34. 

Watek-cowbane.  See  Hem- 
lock, the  long-leaved  Water. 

Wateh-cress,     See  Cress. 

Water-dock.     See  Dock. 

Water-elder.     See  Common 

GuELDfiR-ROSK. 

WATER- 
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WATER-GLADIOLE.  orCAB- 
viNAL  Flower,  Lnlclia  Dort- 
mnnna,  L.  is  an  iniligenous  peren- 
nial, growing  in  mountainous  Inkes, 
especially  in  Cumberland,  West- 
n>oreland,  Wales,  and  Scotland  j 
where  its  beautiful  jwle,  blue 
flowers  appear  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August. — The  whole  of 
this  plant,  which  grows  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  abounds 
with  a  milky  juice.  It  may  be  ea- 
sily propagatetd  by  seeds,  by  otF- 
sets,  or  by  cutting;  and,  vegetating 
with  great  luxuriance,  it  deserves 
to  be  raised  in  moist  or  marshy 
situations. 

Water-hemlock.     See  Hem- 
lock, the  Water. 
*  Water-hemp.  SeeAcRiMONy, 
the  Hemp. 

Water-lily,  See  Lily,  the 
Water. 

Water-moss.     See  Moss. 

Water-parsnep.  See  Pars- 
NEP,  the  Water. 

WATER-PEPPER, Lakeweed, 
»r  Biting  Snakeweed,  Polygo- 
num hydro jnjjer,  L.  an  indigenous 
plant,  growing  on  the  sides  of  ri- 
vulets, lakes,  and  ditches;  flower- 
ing from  July  to  September. — 
The  whole  of  this  vegetable  pos- 
sesses a  very  acrid  taste  :  its  fresh 
leaves  have,  nevertheless,  with  ad- 
vantage been  applied  externally, 
for  cleansing  old  fistulous  ulcers, 
and  consuming  fungous  flesh.  Au 
infusion  of  these  leaves  is  said  to 
promote  the  urinary  discharge  in 
phlegmatic  habits ;  and  has  fre- 
quently been  of  service  in  scor- 
butic complaints.  When  mixed 
with  soft  soap,  the  ashes  of  the 
lake-weed  are  used,  as  a  nostrum, 
for  dissolving  the  stone  in  the  blad- 
der.— According  to  Dr.  Wither- 
ing, the  acrimony  of  this  herb 
xiscs  on  distillation  j  aud  2  or  3 
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hrfif  pints  of  the  water,  drunk  daily, 
have  been  found  very  effecJual  ux 
some  nephritic  cases.  It  imparts  a 
yellow  colour  to  wool.  The  Wa- 
ter-Pepper is  refused  by  every  spe- 
cies of  cattle. — See  also  Blister. 

WATER-PROOF,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  those  stuflTs,  which  have 
undergone  certain  chemical  or  me- 
chanical processes,  and  tlius  be- 
come impermeable  to  moisture. 

Having  already  stated,  under  the 
heads  of  Boot  and  Leather,  thft 
most  proper  means  of  rendering 
those  articles  water-proof,  we  shall 
at  present  confine  our  attention  to 
the  expedients  that  have  been  de- 
vised for  making  linen  and  wool- 
len cloth,  paper,  &c.  capable  of  re- 
sisting humidity. 

In  July,  17P7,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Henry  Johnson, 
for  his  invention  of  a  vegetable  li- 
quid, the  design  of  which  is  to 
bleach  and  cleanse  woollen,  or  other 
stufls  ;  to  prepare  them  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  certain  comiwund,  cal- 
culated to  render  them  not  only 
water-proof,  but  also  more  durable 
and  elastic,  when  manufaiSturcd 
into  articles  of  dress,  which  he 
terms  Hydrolaines. — In  order  to 
obtain  first  the  vegetable  liquid,the 
patentee  direds  horse-chesnuts,  or 
the  rinds  and  kernels  of  oranges, 
that  are  usually  thrown  away,  or 
the  offals  and  gall  of  fish,  to  be 
boiled  for  four  or  five  hours  ;  after 
which  they  ace  suffered  to  cool  and 
settle,  for  a  few  days  :  in  cases 
where  these  substances  cannot  be 
easily  procured,  8  quarts  of  water 
may  be  added  to  every  pound  of 
British  barilla,  and  the  mixture  al- 
lowed to  dissolve  for  two  or  three 
days.  Next,  one  pint  of  pear - 
ashes,  or  of  purified  kcip,  or  wood- 
ashes,  must  be  added  to  either  of 
these  preparations  j  and,  after  the 
lirhole 
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whole  has  been  duly  mixed,  for  24 
hours,  a  certain  portion  of  Ri/cgate- 
lirne  is  slacked  in  the  coinpound, 
for  the  parp()>e  of  imparting  the 
caloric ;  of  precipitatiu:;  tlie  carbotj 
of  the  ashes  ;  and  moderating  the 
causticity  of  the  liquor.     Now  40 
quarts   of  water  are  to  be  boiled 
with  one  quart  of  fish,  linseed,  or 
other  oil ;     adding  to  this  decfx:- 
tiim  half  an  ounce  of  the  salt  of 
sorrel,  or  of  sugar,  or  of  the  recti- 
fied sah  of  tartar;  the  objed  of 
which  is  to  combine  the  oil  with 
the  water.     Lastly,  after  this  com- 
position has  stood  for  12  hours.  It 
is  to  be  strained,  and   1   quart  of 
such  oily  water  to  be  mixed  with 
every  12  quarts  of  t!ie  hquid,  pre- 
pared   in   the  manner  above   de- 
scribed: when  the  mixture  is  com- 
pletely settkd,  it  forms,  what  the 
patentee  calls,  a  blanching  lixivium. 
The   linen,   woollen,  cotton,  or 
silk  stuffs,  hats,  or  leather,  are  to 
be  immersed  in  such  lixivium,  and 
extended  on  a  frame.     Caoutclioiic 
is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  spirit  of 
turpentine    (the   smell    of    which 
may  be  dissipated  bv  the  addition 
of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  wormwood 
and  spirit  of  wine),  so  as  to  form  a 
varnish  :  this  liquor  must  now  be 
applied  to  the   wrong  side  of  the 
stuffs  that  are  to  be  prepared,  by 
means  of  a   solid   piece  of   India 
rubber ;     and    minute    shreds    of 
cloth,  wool,  silk,  or  worsted,  should 
be  sifted  over  the  varnish :  in  the 
course  of  2  or  3  days,  it  will  be  per- 
fectly dry;  and  the  shreds,  by  their 
adhesion   to  the  dissolved    caout- 
chouc,  will  form  a  lining  iirrper- 
meable  to  water. 

In  1801,  another  patent  was 
granted  to  Messrs.  Ackekmann, 
SuaRdy,  and  Co.  for  their  inven- 
tion of  a  process,  by  which  every 
species  of  cloth  may  be  rendered 
-so.  XV. — vol..  JV. 
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water-proof.  —  As  the  patentees' 
have  not  thought  proper  to  pub- 
lish the  particulars  of  their  process 
(though  such  concealment  is  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  Letters  Pa-' 
toitj,  wc  shall  briefly  remark  froni 
our  own  observation,  that  their 
method  appears  to  be  a  simple  im- 
pregnation of  cloth  with  wax  pre- 
viously dissolved,  and  incorporated 
with  vvater,  by  the  addition  of  pure 
vegetable  alkali,  or  pot-ash.  This 
being  the  cheapest  and  most  expe- 
ditious mode  of  reducing  wax  to  a 
fluid  state,  we  are  farther  inclined 
to  believe  that  our  conje6ture  is 
well  founded ;  because  all  the 
woollen  cloth  prepared  in  the  ma- 
iiufa6tory  of  Messrs.  Ackermann, 
SuARDV,  and  Co.  feels  somewhat 
harder  than  such  as  has  not  beert 
waxed :  for  the  same  reason,  it  will 
stand  a  shower  of  rain  only  so  long 
as  it  has  not  been  subjeft  to  fric- 
tion ;  and  we  understand  from 
those  who  have  v/orn  patent  watev' 
proof  coats,  tliat  in  the  sleeves  par- 
ticularly, they  are  very  apt  to  ad- 
mit moisture  through  the  different 
folds.  Nevertheless,  their  process 
is  entitled  to  attention ;  and  it  de- 
serves to  be  adopted  principally  in 
those  cases,  where  the  manufac- 
ture is  not  liable  to  be  impaired  by 
fri6lion ;  such  as  coverings  for 
tents  5  for  horses  exposed  to  the 
rain  when  at  rest;  and  especially 
for  paper  in  which  gunpov/der,  or 
steel  and  other  goods,  are  to  be 
packed. 

The  following  simple  process  is 
stated  to  be  that  employed  by  the 
Chinese,  for  rendering  cloth  wata- 
proof:  Let  an  ounce  of  white  wax 
be  dissolved  in  one  quart  of  spirit 
of  turpentine;  the  doth  be  im- 
mersed in  the  solution,  and  then 
suspended  in  the  air,  till  it  be  per- 
fectly dry.     By  this  method,  the 
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most  open  muslin,  as  well  as  the 
strohgest  cloths,  niay  be  rendered 
impenetrable  to  the  heaviest  show- 
ers ;  nor  will  such  composition  fill 
up  tlie  interstices  of  the  finest 
Jawn  J  or  in  the  least  degree  affect 
the  most  brilliant  colours. 

Water-radish.  See  Radish- 
Water-CREss. 

Water -SOCKS.       Sec    White 
Water-LiLY. 
•    .Water-trefoil.    SeeTrefoil- 

BUCKBEAN. 

Wateh-zizany.    See  Zizany. 

Waterisg-of-Land.  See  Ir- 
higation. 

WAX,  a» solid  concrete,  abound- 
ing in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
whence  it  is  coUeded  by  btes. — 
In  the  article  Bees-wax,  we  have 
stated  the  manner  in  which  this 
substance  is  obtained,  and  likewise 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  :  at 
present,  therefore,  we  shall  dire^l 
our  attention  to  the  ilariching  or 
whitening  of  wax,  and  to  the  pro- 
cess by  which  it  may  be  art'ijicially 
extracted  from  vegetables. 

With  a  view  to  bleach  wax,  it  is 
cut  In  small  pieces,  melted,  and 
poured  into  cold  water,  where  it 
granulates.  In  this  state,  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  air  ;  melted, 
and  granulated  repeatedly  j  then 
submitted  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  air,  and  dew,  in  the  interval 
betwef-n  each  liquefaction.  When 
tlie  wax  is  perfeiftly  blanched,  it  is 
dissolved  for  the  laist  time,  and  cast 
into  flat  moulds,  in  which  it  is  again 
exposed  to  the  air,  for  one  or  two 
days,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
transparent. 

Wax  may  be  ex t rafted  from  the 
leaves  and  petals  of  numerous  ve- 
getables (see  the  General  Index  (if 
Rpferencej ;  by  coUeding,  bruising, 
and  dissolving  them,  first  in  water, 
and  then  in  alkohol,  or  spirit  of 
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wine,  till  every  other  ingredient 
thai  is  suluble  in  these  fluids,  bef- 
completely  separated.  The  resi- 
duum is  now  mixed  with  6  times 
its  Nvcight  of  a  solution  of  pure 
ammonia :  when  it  has  been  tho- 
roughly macerated,  the  liquor  must 
be  decanted  ;  filtred  ;  and,  while 
it  is  briskly  stirred,  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  must  be  gra- 
dually added,  to  super-saturate  the 
alkali.  1  hus,  the  wax  will  be  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  a  yellovsr 
powder ;  which,  on  being  carefully 
washed  with  simple  water,  and 
melted  over  a  slow  fire,  possesses 
all  the  properties  of  bees-wax. 
Way-bennet.   See  WhU-Bar- 

LEY. 

Way-bread.  SeeGreaterPLAN- 

TAIN. 

Wayfaring-tree.  See  Mealy 
Guelder-rose. 

WEANING,  is  the  aft  of  gra- 
dually removing  an  infant  from  the 
breast,  and  habituating  it  to  take 
common  (bod. 

Weaning  requires  to  be  conduft- 
ed  with  some  precaution  :  it  will, 
therefore,  be  advisable  to  inure 
children  to  take  proper  aliment  out 
of  a  boat  or  tea-cup,  at  the  age  of  3 
or  4  months  ;  so  that  they  may  not 
too  suddenly,  and  sensibly,  feel' 
the  loss  of  the  breast.  To  facili- 
tate this  change,  the  human  milk 
should  be  occasionally  with-held 
frfm  them,  while  the  mother  or- 
nurse  may  partake  of  such  ali- 
ment as  tends  to  diminish  the  .se- 
cretion of  that  salutaiy  fluid. 

Children  committed  to  the  care 
of  wet-nurses,  ought,  in  prudence, 
not  to  be  allowed  to  suck,  after  the 
age  of  6  or  8  months  ;  as  tlieir  in- 
fantine faculties  then  bfgin  to  un- 
fuld ;  and  they  are  apt  to  acquire 
an  undue  degree  of  at^'eftion  for 
their  foster- motliefs.   On  the  other 

hand, 
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hand',  they  should  not  be  precipi- 
tately removed  from  the  breast ; 
because  this  tender  part  is  thus  lia- 
ble to  become  inflamed,  and  ulce- 
rated ;  so  that  scirrhous  tumors, 
and  even  cancers,  may  arise  from 
such  conduct. 

Lastly,  the  diet  of  children,  when 
weaned,  ought  to  be  light,  and 
adapted  to  the  strength  of  their 
stomach,  and  constitution  :  hence, 
all  coarse  food  must  be  strictly 
avoided,  during  the  first  and  second 
year  of  life  ;  for  such  mistaken 
indulgence  often  lays  the  founda- 
tion of  diseases  originating  from  a 
bad  digestion ;  of  scrophula,  or 
other  glandular  afFeftions;  and 
even  of  eventual  consumption,  at 
the  age  of  puberty. 

WEASEL,  the  Common,  or 
Mustella  vulgaris,  L.  a  diminutive 
animal  of  prey,  frequenting  barhs, 
granaries,  and  out-houses :  its  body 
seldom  exceeds  6  or  7  inches  in 
length,  and  the  legs  are  remarka- 
bly short. 

"Weasels  propagate  in  the  sum- 
mer, when  they  retire  to  low 
grounds,  near  mills  ;  and  cither 
conceal  themselves  among  brush- 
wood, or  in  old  willows ;  the  fe- 
male producing  from  Ci  to  8  young 
ones,  that  are  blind  at  first,  but 
soon  acquire  their  sight,  and  are 
enabled  to  join  their  parents  in 
iiofturnal  depredations. — Like  the 
Polecat,  and  Ferret,  weasels 
emit  a  very  offensive  odour  3  and, 
though  of  a  diminutive  size,  they 
are  formidable  enemies  to  many 
larger  animals.  Among  rabbits, 
poultry,  and  young  birds,  weasels 
commit  extensive  devastations,  and 
they  likewise  devour  incalculable 
numbers  of  eggs.  But  to  coun- 
terbalance, in  sorne  measure,  these 
depredations,     they    also    destroy 
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many .  noxious  animals,  such  as 
rats,  mice,  and  moles. 

The  following  method  of  en- 
trapping weasels  has  often  been 
practised  with  success  :  It  consists 
of  a  wooden  box,  or  hutch,  resem- 
bling the  kennel  usually  provided 
for  a  house-dog;  but  it  is  divided  in 
the  middle  by  an  open  wire-parti- 
tion, extending  from  one  end  to 
the  other ;  and  being  again  sepa- 
rated into  two  cages,  one  of  which 
may  be  baited  with  a  tame  rabbit, 
and  the  other  with  a  live  fowl ; 
while  the  remainder  of  the  hutch 
may  be  formed  into  a  falling  box, 
for  securing  the  depredator.  This 
trap  may  be  placed  in  coppices,  and 
hedge-rows. — See  also  Martin. 

WEASEL- SNOUT,  Yellow- 
Archangel,  or  Yellow  Dead- 
nettle,  Guleoldolon  luteuin,  L.  is 
an  indigenous  perennial,  growing 
in  woods,  shady  places,  and  moist 
hedges  j  blowing  in  the  month  oi" 
^May,  The  flowers  of  this  plant 
afford  to  bees  an  abundant  supply 
of  honey. 

WEATHER,  a  term  denoting 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  with 
respc6t  to  Heat,  Cold,  Hail, 
Rain,  Snow,  &c. 

Having  already  discussed,  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  meteors  above  men- 
tioned, we  shall  at  present  com- 
municate a  few  simple  rules,  which 
may  serve  to  prognosticate  the 
weather,  or  to  ascertain  its  future 
variations,  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Kirwak 
C"  Trail sa£iio7is  of  the  Royal.  Irish 
Academy,"  vol.  v.)  has  laid  down 
the  following  plan,  from  observa- 
tions that  had  been  made  in  Eng- 
land, during  a  period  of  112  yearsj 
namely,  from  1677  to  17S9. 

1.  A(Vhen  no  storm  has  either 

X  3  preceded 
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preceded  or  followed  the  vernal 
equinox,  the  succeeding  summer 
is  in  general  dry,  or  at  least  so, 
five  times  out  of  six. 

2.  If  a  storm  happen  from  an 
easterly  point,  on  the  19th,  20th, 
or  21st  day  of  May,  (he  ensuing 
summer  will,  four  times  in  five, 
be  also  dry. — ^The  same  event 
generally  takes  place,  if  a  storm 
^rise  on  the  25th,  26th,  or  27th 
days  of  March,  in  any  point  of  the 
compass. 

3.  Should  there  be  a  storm, 
cither  at  south-west,  or  at  west- 
south-west,  on  the  19th,  20th,  21st, 
or  22d  of  March,  tlie  following 
summer  is  wet,  five  times  out  of 
9ix. 

In  England,  if  the  winters  and 
springs  be  dry,  they  are  mostly 
cold ;  but,  if  moist,  they  are  gene- 
rally warm  :  on  the  contrary,  dry 
summers,  and  autumns,  are  usually 
hot ;  as  moist  summers  are  cold. 
'  Thus,  if  the  humidity  or  dryness 
of  a  particular  season  be  deter- 
mined, a  tolerably  correct  idea 
may  be  formed  respecting  its  tem- 
perature.— To  tliese  indications 
may  be  added  the  following  max- 
ims ;  which,  being  the  result  of 
observations  made  by  accurate  in- 
quirers, may  so  far  be  dependt-d 
upon,  as  they  will  afford  a  cri- 
terion of  the  mildness,  or  severity, 
and  of  the  drj-ness  or  moisture,  of 
future  seasons. 

1 .  A  luoist  autumn,  succeeded 
by  a  mild  winter,  is  generally  fol- 
lowed by  a  dry  and  cold  spring ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  vege- 
tation is  greatly  retarded. 

2.  Should  the  summer  be  un- 
commonly wet,  the  succeeding 
winter  will  be  severe ;  because  the 
Jieat  or  warmth  of  the  earth  will 

.be  carried  off  by  such   unusual 
evaporation.     Farther,   wet  sum- 
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mers  are  mostly  attended  with  an 
increased  quantity  of  fruit  on  the 
white-thorn,  and  dog-rose ;  nay, 
the  uncommon  fruitfulness  of  these 
shrubs  is  considered  as  the  presage 
of  an  intensely  cold  winter. 

3.  A  severe  winter  is  always  in- 
dicated by  the  appearance  of  cranes 
and  other  birds  of  passage,  at  an 
early  period  in  autumn ;  because 
they  never  migrate  southwards,  till 
the  cold  season  has  commenced  iu 
tiie  northern  regions. 

4.  If  frequent  showers  fall  in 
the  month  of  September,  it  seldom 
rains  in  Mayj  and  the  reverse. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  wind  often  blows  from  the 
south-west,  during  either  summer 
or  autumn ;  when  the  air  is  un- 
usually cold  for  those  seasons,  both 
to  our  .sensations,  and  by  the  ther- 
mometer; at  the  same  time,  the 
mercury  being  low  in  the  barome- 
ter;— under  these  conditions,  9 
profuse  fall  of  rain  may  be  ex- 
peded. 

6.  Great  storms,  raias,  or  other 
violent  commotions  of  the  cloud.>, 
produce  a  kind  of  crisis  in  the  at- 
mosphere ;  so  that  they  are  attend- 
ed with  a  regular  succession,  either 
of  fine  or  of  bad  weather,  for  some 
months. 

I.astly,  an  unprodndive  year 
mostly  succeeds  a  rainy  winter; 
as  a  rough  and  cold  autumn  prog- 
nosticates a  severe  winter. — Sec 
also  the  article  Clim.^te. 

WEATHER-GLASS,  or 
Storm-glass. — An  ingenious  con- 
trivance of  this  nature  has  lately 
been  announced  by  Wikgleb,  in 
Germany ;  and  the  invention  of 
it  is  likewise  claimed  by  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Anone,  of  High  HolbOrn  : 
it  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  con- 
taining a  liquor  t!iat  holds  in  so* 
lution  a  compouod  substance,  the 

traa- 
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transparency,  or  turbid  appearance 
of  which,  indicates  the  changes  in 
the  atmosphere.  Thus,  if  the  wea- 
tlier  promise  to  be  fine,  the  solid 
matter  of  the  composition  will 
settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
while  the  liquid  is  pellucid  ;  but, 
previously  to  a  change  for  rain,  the 
compound  will  gradually  rise  3  the 
fluid  will  continue  transparent  J  and 
small  stars  will  be  observed  moving 
or  floating  about  the  glass. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  a 
storm,  or  very  high  wind,  the  sub- 
stance will  be  partly  on  the  surface 
of  the  liquid,  apparently  in  the  form 
of  a  leaf;  the  fluid,  in  such  case, 
will  be  very  turbid,  and  in  a  state 
resembling  fermentaion. 

During  the  winter,  small  stars 
being  in  motion,  the  composition 
is  remarkiibly  white,  and  somewhat 
higher  than  usual,  particularly 
when  white  frosts,  or  snow  prevail. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  summer, 
if  the  weather  be  hot  and  serene, 
tlie  substance  subsides  closely  to 
the  bottom  of  the  glass  tube. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  ascertained 
from  what  point  of  the  compass 
the  wind  blows,  by  observing  that 
the  solid  particles  adhere  more 
closely  to  the  bottom,  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that,  from  which  the 
tempest  happens  to  arise. — This 
instrument  has  been  satisfactorily 
employed  both  at  sea  and  on  shore: 
being  small,  portable,  and  toler- 
ably exa6t,  it  may  often  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  the  more  bulky  and 
expensive  contrivances  in  common 
use. — See  also  Barometer. 

WEAVING  is  the  art  of  work- 
ing a  web  of  linen,  silk,  wool,  or 
any  otlier  material,  by  means  of 
looms. 

Having,  in  the  article  Cloth, 
given  an  outline  of  the  manner  in 
which  weaving  is  performed^  we 
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shall  at  present  notice  two  im- 
provements that  have  lately  been 
introduced  in  this  important  branch 
of  our  staple-manufaflure. 

The  first  is,  Mr.  Robert  Mil- 
ler's method  of  weaving  all  kinds 
of  linen,  woollen,  or  other  stuffs, 
by  means  of  looms  worked  by 
water,  steam-engines,  or  horses ; 
for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in 
June,  1795. — Our  limits  not  ad- 
mitting of  diffuse  accounts,  which 
would  also  require  the  aid  of  en- 
gravings, we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  8th  vol.  of  the  "  Repertory  of 
Arts,"  &c.  where  the  specificatioa 
is  illustrated  with  two  plates. 

In  the  year  ISOO,  the  Society  for 
theEncouragement  of  Arts,  &c,  con- 
ferred a  bounty  of  15  guineas  onMr, 
Thomas  Clulow,  for  his  inven- 
tion of  a  loom,  designed  to  weave 
Jlgured  ribbons.  The  great  ad- 
vantage attending  the  use  of  this 
machine  is,  not  only  a  considerable 
saving  of  tiniie,  but  ribbons  may 
thus  be  woven  with  greater  neat- 
ness, and  beauty,  than  by  the  com- 
mon iooms ;  the  work  being  ne- 
cessarily stopped  in  the  latter, 
while  the  figure  is  formed  by  the 
hand  ;  whereas,  by  Mr.  C.'s  con- 
trivance, the  tire- cords,  or  those 
which  trace  such  outline,  without 
retarding  the  progress  of  the  work, 
are  a6ted  upon  by  straps  affixed  to 
the  centre  treddle. — A  farther  ac- 
count of  this  useful  improvement, 
will  be  found  in  the  18th  vol.  of 
the  Society's  "  Trans  anions,"  &c. 
—See  also  the  article  Loom. 

WEED,  a  term  applied  to  aH 
rank,  coarse  vegetables,  that  grow 
spontaneously,  to  the  detriment  of 
other  plants. 

Weeds  are  usually  divided  into 
two  classes,  namely,  annual,  and 
perennial.  With  a  view  to  eradi- 
cate the  former,  it  will  be  advis- 
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able  to  plough  them  up,  shortly 
before  their  seeds  are  formed,  or 
at  lenst  previously  to  their  attain- 
ing to  a  state  of  maturity. — T'le 
small  seeds  of  weeds,  that  are  m  - 
parated  in  winnowing  grain,  ought 
to  be  carefully  burnt ;  because, 
■when  thrown  upon  dun^^-hills,  and 
ftfterwards  spread  on  land  among 
manure,  they  vegetate  with  in- 
creased luxuriance. 

Perennial  weeds  are  extermi- 
nated with  the  greatest  difficulty  ; 
as  they  strike  very  deep  rout.  The 
usual  method  of  extirpating  them, 
Ss  '  that  of  bringing  them  to  the 
surface  by  the  plough  ;  after  which 
they  are  gathered  by  hand  :  but, 
as  this  mode  is  very  expensive,  it 
\vi\\  be  more  advantageous  to  cut 
them  half-through,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  or  when  they  are  in 
full  vigour :  for  the  sudden  inter- 
ruption of  their  cifcnlating  sap 
causes  that  fluid  to  stagnate  in  tlie 
roots ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
plant  generally  perishes :  thus,  such 
weeds  may  be  colle6led  by  means 
of  Mr.  Sandilands'  IFrack-Har- 
roTV,  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  432) ;  then 
btrriit,  and  strewed  on  the  land  by 
■way  of  Manuke.—- See  also  vol.  iii. 
p.  159.     ' 

-  IVecds  often  abound  in  flie  beds 
of  navigable  canals  and  rivers.  As 
their  eradication,  however,  is  tedi- 
ous, and  sometimes  occasions  con- 
siderable expence,  M.  Dk  Betan- 
cooRT  Molina,  in  \790,  pre- 
setTted  to  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,  &c.  a  model 
of  a  machine  designed  to  mow  or 
cut  fliem,  so  that  they  may  then  be 
carried  down  with  the  stream  ;  or, 
if  the  current  be  not  sufficiently 
ra^id  for  that  purpose',  tiiey  may 
be  colle6ted  on  the  surface  of  the 
watdr,  and  employed  as  manure. 
t«or  tl4«  contrivance,. he  was  re^ 
1  J . 
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warded  with  the  premium  of  firty 
guineas  ;  but,  as  a  plain  descrip- 
tion would  not  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  principles  on  which  it 
!->  constmcted,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  14th  volume  of  the  "  Trati' 
saclions"  of  that  Society,  where 
a  complete  account  is  inserted,  and 
illustrated  with  an  engraving. 

"Weevil.    See  Corn-chafer, 

WEIGH,  or  Wey,  a  species  of 
provincial  English  weight,  employ- 
ed for  cheese,  wool,  &c.  :  it  con- 
tains 256  lbs.  avoirdupois.  A  weigh 
of  corn  should  comprise  40  bushels ; 
that  of  barley  or  malt,  amounts  to  6 
quarters  ;  but  in  Essex,  and  some 
other  counties,  a  ivel^h  of  cheese 
consists  of  SOOlbs. 

WEIGHl',  denotes  a  method  of 
ascertaining  the  quantity  of  any 
solid  or  fluid  body,  by  means  of 
the  balance,  or  otherwise. 

Having  already  stated,  in  the 
articles  Avoirdupois,  Troy- 
weight,  Clove,  &c.  the  different 
weights  used  in  England,  we  shall 
only  remark,  that  various  statutes 
have  been  enafted,  with  a  view  to 
regulate  the  uniformity  of  weights 
and  measures ;  but  the  wisdom 
and  accuracy  of  those  laws  have 
not  yet  produced  the  desired  clfec-tj 
and  so  prevalent  is  the  force  of  ha- 
bit, that  the  old  weights  are  still 
em[)loyed  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  great  detriment 
and  confusion  of  commerce.  Hence, 
ingenious  mathematicians  have  pro- 
posed various  schemes  for  intro- 
ducing a  more  uniform  scale  in 
weights  and  measures;  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  fullowing  : 

In  the  year  1779,  t'^^  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
&c.  conftrred  a  bounty  of  30  gui- 
neas on  Mr.  Thomas  Hatton,  for 
his  "  Attempt  tojind,  hij  Approii* 
viatLon,  an  Universal  Standard."-^ 

-Mr. 
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Mr.  H.'s  plan  consists  In  applying 
a  moveable  point  of  suspension  to 
one  and  tl^e  same  pendulum,  in 
order  to  produce  the  full  effeft  of 
two  pendulums,  the  difference  of 
the  length  of  which,  is  the  intended 
measure  An  abstract  of  Mr.  Hat- 
ton's  memoir,  will,  be  found  in  the 
1st  vol.  of  the  Society's  Transac- 
tions. Several  years  having  elapsed 
without  his  suggesting  any  farther 
improvement,  Mr.  Whitehurst 
proposed,  in  1787,  "  An  attempt 
towards  obtaining  an  invariable 
measure,  length,  and  capacity, 
from  the  mensuration  of  time ; 
independently  of  the  mechanical 
operations,  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  true  length  of  pendulums." — . 
In  short,  his  contrivance  is  founded 
on  Mr.  H.'s  apparatus,  in  an  im- 
proved state;  and  the  inquisitive 
reader,  who  is  desirous  of  farther 
information,  will  consult  Mr.  W.'s 
elaborate  essay  (4to.  5s.  Bent)  ; 
the  title  of  which  has  before  been 
specified. 

Numerous  abuses,  relative  to 
weights  and  measures,  are  also 
stated,  with  appropriate  remedies, 
in  the  late  Sir  John  Riggs  Mil- 
ler's "  Speeches  in  the  House  <>f 
Commons,  upon  the  Equalization  of 
the  IVvi'ihts  and  Measures  of  Great 
Britain," Sic.  (8vo.  pp.  J28^  2s.(}d. 
Debrett,  lygO)  ; — in  the  late  Siu 
James  Stuart's  "  Plan  for  intro- 
ducmg  an  Unijhrmiti/  in  I  freights  and 
Measures,  ivithin  the  Limits  of  the 
BritishEmpire"  (Svo.pp.64,  Is.Gd. 
Stockdale,  l/QO)  j  —  and  in  Sir 
George  Shuckburgh  Evelyn's 
Memoir,  inserted  in  the  "Philoso- 
phical Transactions  of  the  Roijtd 
Society,"  for  1798. — As,  however. 
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a  specification  of  their  different 
plans,  would  be  incompatible  with 
our  limits,  we  shall  give  our  read- 
ers an  account  of  the  neiv  French 
iveights  and  measures  ;  because 
they  frequently  occur  in  transla- 
tions of  works  from  that  language. 

The  principal  measure  of  length 
is  the  metre,  which  is  equal  to 
3p.404  English  inches  :  it  is  mul- 
tiplied by  prefixing  the  Greek  nu- 
meral adjeftives  to  the  word  me- 
tre :  thus,  the  Decametre  signifies) 
10  metres  ;  HeBometre,  8  ;  Kilo- 
vietre,  1000;  and  Myriametre, 
10.000  metres.  The  measures  be- 
low a  metre,  are  named  in  a  simi- 
lar manner;  the  Latin  numeral! 
adje6lives  being  substituted,  for* 
those  of  the  Greek  :  hence,  a  deci" 
metre  denotes  the  tenth  part ;'  cen--, 
timetre,  the  hundrelh  part;  and 
milli?netre,  the  thousandth  part  of 
a  metre. 

The  standard  measure  of  capa-^ 
city  is  denominated  a  Litre,  whicl^ 
is  equivalent  to  61.181 6  Plnglish 
cwZ;/c  inches,  or  about  1,  5-7th  of  a 
pint,  ale-measure,  and  2,  1-lOthof 
a  pint,  wine-measure.  Its  multi- 
plication, and  sub-multiplication, 
are  performed  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  Grcr77?weis  adapted  to  weighs 
ing  bodies,  and  is  equal  toT5.4-r57 
English  grains,  Troy-weight.  Its 
divisions,  and  sub-divisions,-  corre- 
spond with  those  of  the  metf6..   '  ' 

The  French  arels  employed  for 
measuring  the  superficies  of  land, 
and  is  equal  to  IO76,  2-5ths  squarfe 
feet,  or  11(),  3-5th  square  yards,  oV 
about  one-fortieth  part  of  an  acre'. 
Lastly,  the  St  ere  is  used  in'ntTpa>- 
suiing  wood  for  fuel :  it  is  equal  to 
35.31467  cubic  feet.  
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ji  Comparative  Tulle  of  the  Unities  of  the  French  Metres,  Litres,  anil 
Grammes,  with,  their  corresponding  English  Inches,  Gallons  anci 
Grains. 


UTREi  in  En 

?lish. 

METRES 

in  English 

Inches. 

y^ 

= 

GE.VMMXS 
in  tnfjlish 
Grs.  Troy 

Measures. 

Cubic 
Inches. 

.\ie  C;.i!lon$. 

ofz82!nches 

Wi.nc    Gallons, 
of  231    inches. 

1 

.    39404 

61.1916 

0.2169.5 

0.26485 

15.4457 

2 

78.808 

— 

122.3632 

0.43390 

0.52970 

— 

3U.8914 

3 

118.212 

— 

183 .5448 

06.5095 

0.79455 

— 

46.3371 

4 

157.616 

— 

244.7264 

O6678O 

1 .05940 

""" 

01.7828 

5 

197.020 

3059080 

1 .0.8475 

1 .32425 

77.2285 

6 

236.424 

367.O896 

1.30170 

1.53910 

92.6742 

7 

275.828  — 

428.2712 

1  5IS65 

1.85395 

— 

108  1199 

-     B 

315.232  — 

489-4528 

1 .73560 

2.11880 

— 

1235656 

-vv>P:  r-, 

354.6361 

_ 

550.6344 

1 .95255 

2.38365 

— 

139.0113 

•  XO 

3p4.04 

6ii.8i6i    2.1695 

2.6485 

1.34.457 

20 

7SS.08 

— 

1223.032k  4.3390 

5.2970 

308. 91 4 

-lae 

1182.1(? 

^r^ 

i83>.44Si     6  50S5 

7.9455 

— 

463.371 

•  .40 

157Q.\6 



2447264;      8.678O 

10.5940 

— 

617.828. 

50 

1970.20 

3059.OSO'    10.8475 

13.2425 

772.285 

60 

2364.24 

1 
3670.8961    1 3.0170 

15.8910 

926.742 

70 

2758.28'r-i 

4282.712,   15  1865 

1 8.5395 

— 

1081. 199 

80 

3152.321— 

4894.628'    17^560 

21.1880 

— 

1235.65(j 

90 

3546.36  — 
3.Q40.4  1— 

5506.344'    19.5255 

23.8365 

— 

1390.113 

100 

6118.16  i  21.695 

26.485 

— 

1544.57 

•nPT-T- 

From  the  table  here  given,  the  Eng- 
Hsli  weights  and  paeasures,  corre- 
sponding with  those  u.sed  in  France, 
may  be  easily  ascertained,  by  mul- 
tiplying the  hundreds,  and  adding 
the  ^eutbs  and  units,  as  circum- 
stances may  djred ;  or,  if  the  nura- 
|Der  be  less  than  one  hundred,  by 
adding  the  units  to  the  tens.  After 
the  number  required  is  thus  found, 
it  may  be  reduced  to  English  feet, 
or  inches  j  to  quarts  or  pints ;  to 
pounds,  ounces,  drams,  or  grains, 
by  means  of  the  common  rules  of 
arithmetic, 


A  more  ample  specification  of 
these  weight  and  measures  is  pub- 
lished in  the  3d  vol.  of  Mr.  Ni- 
cholson's "Journal;"  and  which 
is  abstrafled  from  a  report  pub- 
lished in  1799.  ^^  Paris,  by  autho- 
rity of  the  French  government. 

In  the  year  1791,  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
gave  a  bounty  of  20  guineas  to  M. 
Hanin,  of  Paris,  for  his  weighing 
machine;  in  which  the  weights  of 
the  principal  countries  of  Europe, 
together  with  their  relative  ditter- 
pnces,  may  be  ascertained  at  one 
view  ; 
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view  ;■— as  a  description  of  this  con- 
trivance would  be  uninrelHgible, 
without  the  aid  of  engravings,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  9th  vol.  of 
the  Society's  "  TrausaciUms,"'  &c, 
which  contains  a  complete  analy- 
sis of  the  subject,  illustrated  with 
two  plates. 

Welch  Bistort,  See  Bis- 
tort, the  Small. 

Weld.     See  Dter's-weed. 

WELL,  a  canty,  dug  in  the 
ground,  with  a  view  to  collecl:  tiie 
water  from  the  contiguous  strata : 
it  is  generally  of  a  circular  form, 
and  lined  with  brick  or  stone. 

The  following  method  of  pro- 
curing water,  in  almost  every  situ- 
ation, has  lately  been  suggested  by 
M,  Cadet  de  Vaux. — He  dire6ls 
the  soil  _to  be  perforated  with  a 
borer :  a  wooden  pipe  is  then  to 
be  placed  in  the  hole,  and  driven 
down  with  a  mallet  j  after  which 
the  boring  must  be  continued,  in 
order  tliat  a  pipe  may  be  driven 
to  a  greater  depth.  As  the  aug':r 
becomes  filled  with  earth,  it  ought 
to  be  drawn  up,  and  emptied  ;  so 
that,  by  the  addition  of  fresh  por- 
tions of  the  pipe,  the  boring  is  car- 
ried to  a  considerable  extent  under 
ground,  and  \vater  is  in  most  in- 
stances obtained.  Wells,  thus 
formed,  are  preferable  to  those  dug 
in  the  usual  manner}  being  less 
expensive,  while  the  supply  of  wa- 
ter is  more  copious  and  certain. 
Indeed,  it  often  happens,  in  the 
common  praftice  of  digging  for 
wells,  that  the  workmen  are  ob- 
liged to  fix  the  windlass,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  springs  from  gaining 
on  them  ;  by  this  pradice,  a  small 
quantity  of  water  is  the  necessary 
consequence,  and  it  is  apt  to  fail 
(during  dry  summers.  Hence,  M, 
De  Vaux  advises  the  earth  to  be 
perforated ;  a  cylindrical  pipe  to  be 
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inserted ;  and  to  search  for  that 
element  at  a  greater  depth,  in  ihe 
manner  before  suggested, — Tiiis 
method  is  stated  to  be  very  useful 
in  camps,  or  fortresses  ;  and,  in 
case  the  fluid  near  the  surface  be 
neither  sufficiently  sweet,  nor  of  a 
good  quality,  he  supposes  his  ex- 
pedient to  be  the  best  that  can  be 
-adopted,  for  obtaining  water  of  a 
purer  kind,  at  a  greater  depth. — 
Farther,  when  wells  have,  in  large 
towns,  been  rendered  unfit  or  use- 
less, in  consequence  of  the  ground 
having  been  tainted  by  privies, 
church-yards,  &c.  he  very  proper- 
ly recommends  such  reservoirs  to 
be  en:iptied,  and  the  bottom  per- 
foraied  in  a  similar  manner,  so  as 
to  reach  the  lower  sheet  of  water ; 
Avhich,  being  thus  contained  with- 
in the  cylindrical  pipe,  will  rise  iii 
a  pure  state  into  the  body  of  the 
pump  fixed  for  this  purpose. — For 
an  account  of  the  relative  salubrity 
oi  well-water,  the  reader  will  re- 
vert to  p.  '299  of  this  volume. 

If  wells  be  disused  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  the  water  generally 
becomes  foul ;  the  ambient  amos- 
phere  is  corrupted  ;  and  thus  arise 
mephitic  vapours  which  have  often 
proved  fatal  to  animal  life.  Hence 
it  has  been  suggested,  to  employ  a 
pair  of  smith's  bellows,  and  a  tube, 
according  to  the  manner  direiSled 
in  the  article  Vapour  3  but,  as 
these  are  too  bulky  to  be  conveni- 
ently carried  to  any  distance,  and 
frequently  cannot  be  procured  on 
the  spur  of  the  occasion,  Mr,  Sal- 
mon, of  Canterbury,  has  invented 
the  following  apparatus,  for  dis- 
persing noxious  air  from  wells.—* 
V\^e  are  induced  to  recommend 
this  ingenious  contrivance  to  the 
notice  of  our  country  readers  ;  as  it 
is  not  very  expensive,  and  will  pre- 
verit  many  fatal  accidents. 

A,B, 
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A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  represent  six 
lengths  of  a  metal  pipe,  each  being 
eight  feet  long,  and  two  inches  in 
diameter:  all  these  joints  (except- 
ing that  marked  F,  which  is  made 
of  copper,  for  the  better  support  of 
Jieat),  are  manufadured  of  tin- 
plate. 

G,  is  a  tin-kettle,  or  vessel  (con- 
taining about  two  gallons),  that  is 
fastened  to  the  upper  pi^ie  F,  and 
the  sides^  of  which  are  perforated 
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for  the  admission  of  air,  and  con- 
sequently for  supporting  the  fire. 
This  vessel  must  be  fixed  in  such 
a  dire6tion  as  to  have  at  least  five 
feet  of  the  pipe  above  its  top. 

H,  is  a  conical  cap,  designed  to 
confine  the  heat  to  the  sides  of  the 
tube. 

When  the  machine  is  applied  to 
the  well,  a  wire  must  be  passed 
through  the  holes  a,  a,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  length  A,  and  in  the 
lower  extremity  of  B ;  the  joint 
ought  to  be  luted  with  oil-putty, 
to  render  it  air-tight ;  the  upper 
end  of  each  joint  should  be  covered 
with  wire,  to  prevent  it  from  bend- 
ing ;  and  to  form  a  receptacle  for 
the  putty.  The  other  lengths  are 
then  to  be  managed  in  a  similar 
manner,  till  that  marked  A,  reach 
nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  vessel  G,  ought  to  be  placed 
on  two  pieces  of  timber  laid  across 
the  well. 

The  apparatus,  being  now  fixed, 
will  speedily  be  filled  with  the 
foul  air  extracted  from  the  well : 
and,  as  the  gravity  of  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  air  is  equal,  they 
become  stationary.  Burning  coal 
or  wood  must  next  be  put  huo  the 
kettle  G;  by  which  the  copper 
tube,  F,  is  heated  ;  and,  the  inter- 
nal air  being  rarefied,  while  the  ex- 
ternal air  presses  downward,  the 
noxious  vapours  are  gradually  dis- 
sipated} and  a  purer  element  is 
introduced  into  the  well,  whence 
it  issues  during  the  continuance  of 
the  fire. 

Mr.  Salmon  remarks  (in  hi$ 
communication,  inserted  in  the  9th 
volume  of  the  "Repertory  of  Arts," 
&:c.),  that  however  small  the  cur- 
rent of  air  passing  out  of  the  fun- 
nel or  pipe,  F,  may  appear,  the  vi' 
fed  is  considerable  j  because  such 
discharge  consists  wholly  of  noxiouj 
vapour  i 
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vapour ;  whereas  ten  gallons  of 
fresh  air  are  probably  blown  into 
the  well,  by  means  of  the  com- 
mon bellows  and  leather  pipe,  be- 
fore two  gallons  of  mephitic  va- 
pour are  removed.  Such  purifi- 
cation will  be  still  more  effedual, 
if  the  fire-kettle,  G,  be  placed  at 
D,  when  the  internal  air  becomes 

.  more  rarefied  :  it  ought,  however, 
to  be  remarked,  that  this  ad(-an- 
tage  is  over-balanced  by  the  at- 
mosphere being  rendered  unfit  for 
respiration,  in  consequence  of  the 
sufibcating  properties  of  the  char- 
coal. 

In  the  year  1794,  the  Society 
fortheEncourageiricnt  of  Arts,  &c. 
conferred  their  silver  medal  on 
George  Butler,  Esq.  for  his  in- 
vention of  a  Bucket  for  draiving  ' 
water  from  deep  wells.  It  con- 
sists of  a  common  barrel,  the  head 
of  which  is  taken  out :  across  the 
top  are  fixed  two  thin  bars  of  iron, 
having  in  the  centre  a  small  piece 
of  the  same  metal,  which  Mr. 
Butler  terms  a  standard.  This 
is  furnished  with  a  collar,  which 
has  four  moveable  arms;  and  above 
it,  there  are  a  mortise  containing  a 
small  brass  pulley,  and  a  loop  to 

.  which  the  well-rope  is  secured  : 
farther,  a  cord  is  tied  to  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  collar,  which,  after 
passing  over  the  pulley,  communi- 
cates with  a  valve  applied  to  the 
lower  h?ad  of  the  vessel. — The 
buclet,  thus  constru6ted,  when 
let  down  into  the  well  by  a  rope, 
is  filled  through  such  valve;  and, 
on  being  drawn  up,  the  iron  cross 
above  mentioned  is  pies-ed  against 
two  parallel  bars,  so  that  the  valve 
is  opened,  and  the  wqter  discharged 
into  a  trough,  or  vessel,  prepared 
for  its  reception. — The  principal 
advantage,  arising  from  this  con- 
trivance is,  that  the  bucket  is  not 
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only  filled  expeditiously,  but  it  is 
also  brought  up  steadily,  so  that  no 
water  is  spilt ;  aud,  if  any  of  it  ac- 
cidentally drop,  it  falls  direftly  frorr^ 
the  valve  into  the  well,  without 
wetting  the  descending  rope;  a  cir- 
cumstance of  considerable  import- 
ance ;  for,  by  such  continual  mois- 
ture (which  is  necessarily  occa- 
sioned by  the  common  buckets),  it 
speedily  decays,  while  the  vessels 
are  seldom  drawn  up  completely 
filled.— A  more  nnnute  account  of 
Mr,  B.'s  invention  will  be  found  ia 
the  12th  vol.  of  the  "  Transac- 
tions" of  the  Society  above  men7 
tioned,  where  it  is  illustrated  with 
an  engraving. 

A  patent  was  granted,  in  Au- 
gust, 1798,  to  Mr.  JOHX  ASHLEV, 

of  Islington,  for  a  method  of  rais- 
ing water  from  wells  of  any  deptb, 
upon  a  very  simple  and  permanent 
construction  ;  of  which,  however, 
we  have  not  met  with  a  specifica- 
tion, 

W£N,  is  an  indolent  tumor,  or 
an  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  which  is  situated  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  neck.  This  af- 
fetStion  frequently  occurs,  and  is 
endemial  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land 3  for  instance,  in  Derbyshire. 
It  is  uni  ommonly  prevalent  among 
the  inhabitants  of  marshy,  low 
countries,  surrounded  by  woodi?, 
bordering  on  rivers  and  standing 
waters,  or  exposed  to  southerly, 
hot  winds ;  and  especially  among 
females,  j'oung  people,  children, 
and  persons  of  a  delicate  or  tender 
habit :  even  strangers,  who  settle 
in  these  parts,  are  not  exempt  from 
its  attacks.  Nevertheless,  if  timely 
attended  to,  it  is  often  cured  ;  but, 
where  it  is  htfeditary,  or  has  been 
suftered  to  remain  after  the  age  of 
adolescence,  its  removal  is  ex- 
tremely diflicult. 

The 
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Tlie  principal  causes  qfwms.  are 
scrophuloiis  matter  ;  violent  exer- 
tions ;  pcH>r,  or  indigestible  food ; 
■nd  bad  water.  Several  authors 
suppose  it  to  ari^e  froin  t''e  use  of 
snow-water:  thus,  Fokster,  in 
bis  voyage  round  the  world,  ob- 
served glandular  obstructions  to 
originate  from  drinking  solutions  of 
ice. 

Cure: — Where  this  malady  pro- 
ceeds from  a  vitiated  l)-mph,  as  in 
ibe  ScRopHULA,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  the  treat- 
ment recommended  imder  that 
article. — Should  it  have  been  m- 
diiced  by  frequently  taking  solu- 
tions of  ice,  or  snow,  great  benefit 
may  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
water,  saturated  with  lixed  air. — 
With  a  view  to  dissolve  the  tiTmor, 
various  remedies  have  been  de- 
vised ;  of  which  the  following  de- 
BCTve  particular  notice  :  Electricity 
in  conjunction  with  alteratives ; 
for  instance,  m;ld  mercurials  and 
antimonials-,  hemlock}  orGOgrthns 
of  the  livef  of  sulphur  dissolved  in 
a  quart  of  water,  2  table-spotjn- 
fuls  ef  which  are  to  be  taken  every 
3  hours.  During  such  tourNC,  Peru- 
vian bark,  or  other  Ionics,  ought  to 
be  ns{^  as  auNiliaries.  Among  ex- 
ternal remedies,  camphor  combined 
xvith  sweet-oil ;  or  a  solution  of  sal 
wnnKiniac  in  vinegar,  have  often 
successfully  been  applied  to  the 
tumor, 

Inrertially,  thenseof  ^ur??/ .?/)f)w^g 
(as  diretSed  in  the  article  Scro- 
PHutA)  has  been  attended  with 
the  bestcfFefts,  in  dispersing  wens. 
The  inhabitants  of  Dtrti/shne, 
where  this  remedy  is  in  great  re- 
pute, take  it  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  15  grains  of  burnt  sponge 
are  triturated  together  with  a  simi- 
lar weight  of  millepedes,  and  from 
8  to  10  grains  of  cinnabar  of  anti- 
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mnnr  ;  the  whole  is  to  be  mixed 
with  honey,  or  treacle,  and  taken 
ever}-  n>orning,  two  hours  before 
breakfast.  This  course  ought  to 
be  continued  for  two  or  three 
weeks ;  when  the  medicine  is  to 
be  intermitted  for  a  similar  perio^.!. 
After  such  inten  al,  the  regular  use 
of  the  competition  is  to  be  re-com- 
menced, but  with  this  diti'erence, 
that  instead  of  I,  tb.e  patient  take  4 
doses  every  day,  and  3  grains  of  ca- 
lomel at  night;  though,  if  the  latter 
prove  laxative,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  reduce  the  proportion.  His  diet 
will  require  no  particular  limita- 
tion ;  except  that  pure  water  must 
be  used,  instead  of  malt  liquor ; 
and  he  ought  slriiflly  to  guard 
against  conlrafling  a  cold,  or  ca- 
tarrh, duriug  the  operation  of  these 
alteratives.  Such  is  the  method 
successfully  pursued,  especiaily 
when  combined  with  dry  friQions 
of  the  part  affe6ted,  and  steadily 
continued  in  the  summer  season, 
without  resorting  to  any  other  ex- 
ternal ajiplieation. 

WHAl.K,  the  Common,  or  Ba- 
I<eva  mi/sti(e(us,  L.  is  the  largest 
inhabitant  of  the  ocean,  freqtient- 
ing  the  north  seas,  where  it  is  from 
70  to  QO  feet,  and  in  those  of  the 
Torrid  Zone,  to  16O  feet  in  length. 
Its  head  is  uncommonly  large,  so 
that  it  is  equal  to  one-third  of  its 
length  :  in  the  middle  are  two  ori- 
fices, through  which  it  spouts  wa- 
ter to  a  considerable  height  j  and  to- 
wards the  back,  there  are  t\TO  small 
eyes,  protected  by  eyc-lashes,  like 
those  in  quadrupeds.  The  tail  has 
the  form  of  a  crescf  nt ;  and  the 
colour  of  the  whole  body  is  vari- 
ous, the  backs  of  some  being  red, 
and  the  belly  perfectly  white.  The 
female  produces  one,  or  not  ex- 
ceeding two  young  whales,  after  a 
gestation  of  nine  or  ten  months. 
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Nvhich  are  suckled  in  the  manner  of 
other  niammillary  animals. 
.  The  wha!e  is  a  very  useful  fish  : 
its  flesh,  however,  is  rank  and  un- 
lit to  be  eaten ;  but  the  small  la- 
niiiiaej  known  under  the  name  of 
whale-botie,  which  are  taken  from 
the  upper  jaw,  furnish  a  lucrative 
article  in  commerce.  The  tongue 
consists  of  a  soft,  spongy,  fat  sub- 
stance ;  which,  when  boiled  down, 
often  yields  five  or  six  barrels  of 
oil ;  though  the  most  valuable  part 
is  the  Blubber,  or  fat,  found  be- 
neath the  skin,  lo  the  depth  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  and 
which  is  convened  into  train-oil. 

Whales  are  chiefly  caugiit  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  Greenland ;  though  a 
fishery  has  lately  been  success-, 
fully  commenced  in  the  South  Sea : 
As  their  fat  is  of  essential  utility  in 
domestic  life,  the  maritime  powers 
of  the  north  annually  send  nume- 
rous vessels  on  this  pursuit.  Each 
ship  is  provided  with  six  boats, 
which  are  respe6tively  furnished 
with  harpoons,  appended  to  ropes 
from  200  to  300  fathoms  in  length. 
When  a  whale  is  perceived  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
and  spouting  up  torrents  of  water, 
the  boats  approach,  and  a  harpoon 
is  discharged.  The  wounded  fish 
plunges  into  the  deep;  and,  if  the 
rope  belonging  to  one  boat  be  run- 
out, that  of  another  is  speedily  fas- 
tened to  it,  to  prevent  the  little 
bai  k  from  being  carried  down  with 
the  whale.  As  soon  as  the  un- 
wieldy creature  re- appears,  another, 
and,  if  necessary,  a  third  harpoon,  is 
discharged,  till  it  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, and  at  length  expires.  The 
whale-bone  is  then  taken  out,  the 
blubber  cut  to  pieces,  and  stowed 
in  hogsheads. 

The  proper  season  for  the  whale- 
fishery,  is  from  May  to  July ;  and 
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so  great  are  the  advantages  derived 
from  it,  not  only  as  an  object  of 
commerce,  but  also  as  a  nursery  for 
British  seamen,  that  the  26  Geo. 
III.  c.  50,  and  32  Geo,  III.  c.  22, 
§.4,  permit  the  fins,  blubber,  &c.  of 
whales  caught  b)'^  British  mariners, 
to  be  imported  duty  free  ;  provided 
they  fulfil  the  conditions  required 
by  those  a6ts,  but  which  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  specify. — A 
bounty  of  20s.  is"  also  allowed  for 
every  ton  of  blubber,  obtained  bj 
such  fishery. 

WHEAT,  or  Triticum,  L.  a  ge- 
nus of  plants,  comprehending  about 
16  species,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  principal : 

I.  The  repens.  See  Dog's- 
grass, 

II.  The  cestivum,  or  Spring 
Wheat,  is  probably  a  native  of 
Southern  Siberia  and  Sicily,  whence 
its  culture  has  been  gradually  dis- 
persed throughout  Europe:  it  ri- 
pens about  the  same  time  as  the 
Winter,  or  Common  Wheat,  evea 
though  it  be  sown  in  February  or 
March.  This  species  is  divided 
into  the  following  varieties,  name- 

1 .  The  T.  cestivum,  spica  et  grana 
rubente,  or  Spring-Wheat,  with  a 
red  spike  or  ear,  and  grain. 

2.  The  T. cestivum,  rubrum,  spi- 
ca alba.  Red  Spring- Wheat,  with  a 
white  ear. 

3.  The  T.  cestivum,  spica  et  gra- 
na alba,  or  Spring- Wheat,  with  a 
white  spike  and  grain.  These,  and 
all  other  varieties  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, are  beardless,  and  may  be 
sown  from  the  end  of  February 
till  early  in  May.  They  are  not 
easily  afFcfted  by  moisture,  or  se- 
vere frost,  and  afford  excellent 
starch. 

III.  The  hylernuTn,  Winter  or 
Common   Wheal,    is    principally 

raised 
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raised  in  Britain :  its  grains  are 
somewhat  luller  tlian  those  of  ilie 
preceding  species ;  and  its  cliicf 
varieties  are : 

1.  The  7^.  hyhernum,  spira  el 
gratia  rubenle,  orComniouWIieat, 
with  a  red  ear  and  grain. 

2.  The  T.  Iiijleiuum  rubriim, 
spica  alia,  or  Common  Wheat, 
with  a  white  ear. 

3.  The  T.  hylcrmim  Tuf-rum, 
spica  et  grana  alba,  or  Winter 
Wheat,  with  white  ears  and  grains. 
—These  varieties  are  al.^o  destitute 
of  beards,  and  should  not  be  sown 
earlier  than  in  September,  nor  later 
than  in  November. — ^"Cliey  produce 
the  must  valuable  wheat,  which 
yields  thp  largest  proportion  of 
liour. 

IV.  The/ttra/WKm,Thick-spiked, 
or  Cone  Wheat,  each  plant  bearing 
from  four  to  eight  cars,  and  each  of 
the  latter  from  30  to  70  grains  : 
it  differs  from  the  preceding  sj)e- 
cies,  both  in  its  bearded  ears,  and 
its  small  plump  grains,  which  are 
more  convex  on  the  back  than  those 
of  the  Spring  or  Winter  Wheat. — 
The  principal  varieties  are  : 

1.  The  T.  turgidiim  cotncum  al- 
lum,  or  White  Cone  Wheat. 

2.  The  T.  turgiiLum  comciim  ru- 
Irum,  or  lied  Cone  Wiieat. 

3.  The  T.  turgldiini  arisiifcrum. 
Large -l)earded  Cone-wheat,  Clog- 
wheat,  Square-whe:it,  or  Rivets. 

4.  The  T.  turgidum,  s-nca  viid- 
tiplici,  or  many-eared  Cone-wheat. 
— Tliese  varieties  are  well-calcu- 
lated for  strong,  damp,  soils  j  but 
the  corn  is  apt  to  lodge,  if  it  be 
sown  too  closely.  Its  grain  is  said 
to  be  produftive  of  more  flour  than 
any  other  sort  of  wheat,  though  it 
is  much  browner,  and  of  an  inferior 
quality. 

V.  The  Polonicum,    or  Polish 
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Wheat,  resembles  the  preceding; 
species  ;  but  its  stalks  attain  the 
height  of  5  or  0"  feel  j  the  leave.-i 
are  white-striped,  from  12  to  2-1 
inches,  and  tiie  ears  0"  inches,  in 
length.  This  noble  grain  is  not 
cultivated  to  any  extent  in  Britain, 
though  remarkably  fruitful,  and 
yielding  abundance  of  flour.  It 
ought  lo  be  sown  sparingly  j  as  it 
is  apt  to  lodge,  in  consequence;  of 
which  the  quality  of  the  corn  is 
impaired. 

VI.  The  Spelta,  Spelt,  or  Ger- 
man Wheat,  is  principally  raised  in 
that  country,  and  nearly  resembles 
barley ;  though  its  stalks  are  short- 
er. In  Thuringia,  it  is  generally 
sown  about  Michaelmas,  in  stony, 
mountainous  lands,  which  areother- 
\\  ise  tit  only  for  oats.  In  France, 
Swabia,  Franconia,  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  it  is  more  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  even  in  better 
soils. — It  is  well  known  in  com- 
merce, that  the  incomparable  Nu- 
rcuberg  and  Frankfort  starch  and 
flour,  are  solely  obtained  from  Spelt- 
wheat.  Hence,  we  arc  induced  to 
recommend  its  culture  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  this  island,  which, 
abound  in  rocky  pasture  grounds, 
especially  in  Scotland,  where  they 
are  often  rented  at  Is.  6d.  per  acre. 
We  mu-st,  however,  remark  that 
this  excellent  grain  cannot  be  di- 
vested of  its  husks  by  thrashing, 
and  that  it  requires  tlie  operatiijn  of 
a  mill  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  sown  or  drilled  together  with 
the  husks. 

VII. The  Siberian  Spring  Wheat, 
has  but  lately  been  introduced  into 
Britain  :  it  attains  to  maturity  as 
early  as  the  Common  Spring  Wheat, 
and  increases  in  the  proportion  of 
25  to  one. 

Vlll.  The  Switzerland  Spring 
Whcjt,  ■ 
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AVheat,  ripens  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  the  common  sort  of  that  rea- 
son. 

IX.  The  Egyptian  WJieat  is  re- 
markable for  its  uncommon  fruit- 
fulness  :  its  straw  is  strong  and 
tough,  whence  it  has  received  the 
name  of  rced-wheat.  The  grains, 
however,  do  not  yield  so  large  a 
proportion  of  flour  or  meal  as  any 
of  the  preceding  species  or  varie- 
ties ;  and  the  flour  is  scarcely  su- 
perior to  that  obtained  from  the 
finest  barley, 

X.  The  Zealand  Wheat  is  chiefly 
raised  in  the  county  of  Kent :  the 
straw  is  long  and  tough,  resembling 
reeds ;  the  ears  are  large ;  the 
,s;rains  white,  and  full-hodied. — • 
This  species  is  well  calculated  for 
poor  soils ;  for,  if  it  be  sown  on 
rich  lands,  it  is  apt  "  to  run  up  to 
straw." 

Lastly,  there  is  a  species  of 
Spring  Wheat,  cultivated  in  the 
island  of  Jersey,  and  which  is 
termed  Froment  Tremals ;  being 
only  ti.ree  months  in  the  ground  : 
its  ears  and  grains  are  small,  but 
yield  a  nutritious  flour. — Like  the 
Cone-wheat,  the  last  seven  spe- 
cies are  furnished  with  long  beards. 
The  White,  or  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Wheats,  flourish  best  on  light 
soils,  while  tl:e  other  kinds  and 
varieties  are  more  advantageously 
raised  on  strong  lands.  The  ground, 
however,  ought  previously  to  be 
well  tilled  and  pulverized :  thus, 
if  a  crop  of  wheat  be  taken  after 
clover  has  been  ploughed  in,  it 
will  prove  uncommonly  fine  and 
abundant. 

This  beneficial  corn  is  propagated, 
by  sowing  it  either  broad-cast,  or 
by  Drilling  it  withMr.CooKii"s, 
or  similar  drill-machine;  or  by  Mr. 
Jervas  Wright's  implement  for 
fiowing  wheat   and  other  grain  , 
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which  may  be  affixed  to  a  plough, 
or  manufidured  of  any  requisite 
size. — IVIr.  W.  obtained  a  patent 
for  this  invention,  in  1/84,  and, 
as  his  ])rivilege  is  now  expired, 
farmers  may  avail  themselves  of 
his  contrivance,  described  in  the 
15  th  volume  of  the  "Re/jerlory  nf 
j-hls,"  where  it  is  farther  illustrated 
by  an  engraving. 

Wheat  may  also  be  dibbled;  but,, 
though  a  considerable  saving  is 
thus  obtained  in  the  quantity  of 
seed,  yet  such  method  is  by  no 
means  preferable  to  drihing.  With- 
in a  few  years,  hideed,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  increase  the  plant  by  di- 
viding the  root;  and  various  experi- 
ments have  been  successfully  made, 
with  the  view  of  saving  seed-corn  : 
tlie  most  remarkable  is  that  of  Mr. 
Charles  Miller,  of  Cambridge. 
He  sowed  some  wheat  on  the  'id 
of  June,  17O6;  on  the  8th  d^-y  of 
August  in  the  same  year,  a  single 
plant  was  taken  up,  divided  into  13 
parts,  and  each  part  separately 
transplanted.  Between  the  middle 
of  September  and  Odober,  these 
plants  were  again  removed,  their 
roots  divided  into  (i/  portions ; 
which  were  likewise  set  at  a  pro- 
jier  distance  from  each  other,  for 
enduring  the  winter.  Next,  they 
were  dug  up  a  third  lime,  and  di- 
vided in  a  similar  manner,  between, 
the  middle  oflVlarch  and  the  12th  of 
April ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
they  produced  Jive  himdred  plants. 
Thus,  a  single  ^rain  yielded  in  one 
season  : 

Ears  -  -   21, 109 

In  number         5/0,000  fold  ! 

In  measure  3|  pecks. 

In  weight  47  pounds. 

For  a  more  particular  account  of 

this  experiment,    the  reader   will 

consult  the  58th  vol.  of  the  "  Phi- 

losophicai  Transactions  of  the  Roy  ai 

Society." 
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Society'* — The  superiority  of  tl>c 
TraiispIantingSybtera  over  iheDrill- 
Husbandry,  is  also  fully  demon- 
strated in  the  3il  vol.  of  the  "  Let- 
ters and  Papers  of  the  Bath  and 
West  nfEfii^lfnid  Society. '' 

Wheat  is  subjedt  to  the  Mil- 
dew, and  various  other  disorders, 
ol"  which  we  have  already  treated, 
nnder  the  heads  of  Barley,  Cor  \', 
*c.  Hence  we  shall,  by  way  of 
supplement, communicate  two  other 
remedies,  which  are  recommended 
as  bein^  singularly  effiradnus  in 
preventing  the  Smut. — M.  i^focii- 
HEiMER,  whose  authority  is  often 
questionable,  relates  in  his  Germin 
collection  of  economical  and  other 
fafts,  that  wheat  moistened  with 
strong  vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of 
24  lbs.  of  the  grain  to  1  pint  of  this 
Jiquor,  will  be  perftftly  secure  from 
ihat  distemper.  The  corn  should 
thus  be  prepared,  shortly  before  it  is 
sown  ;  and,  though  it  be  kept  for  a 
fortnight  in  such  acidified  state,  on 
account  of  rainy  weather,  yet  it 
will  not  receive  the  least  injury. — 
The  next  remedy  is  that  pro^iosed  by 
Mr.  Robert SomrrvillfY"  Com- 
m  unications  to  theHoardfi/'^griciil- 
t'nre,"  vol.  W.),  who  attributes  this 
disease  to  an  insed  resembling  the 
Wix)d-louse,tliou^h  infinitely  siuall- 
er ;  depositing  its  eggs  in  the  chalf, 
or  downy  part  of  thf  wheat  :  aiwi, 
as  these  vermin,  if  sown  with  the 
seed,  would  either  totally  destroy 
the  stem  of  the  future  plant,  or 
cause  it  to  produce  smiit-lalh,  he 
advises  the  infetted  or  suspected 
grains  to  be  washed  in  water  j  by 
which  expedicjit,  all  light  or  im- 
perfeft  seed  may  not  only  be  skim- 
med off  the  surface,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  eggs  of  such  inse6t» 
will  be  separated.  As,  however, 
some  of  these  eggs,  notwithstand- 
ing this  precaution,  adhere  to  the 
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grain,  Mr.  S.  recommends  tli9 
following  preparation,  that  is  pre- 
ferable to  infusions  of  lime,  ar- 
senic, and  other  mineral  ingrc' 
dients,  which  often  retard  or  de- 
stroy vegetation  : — Take  of  tobac- 
co-leaves, of  ])ulverized  hellebore, 
and  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  each  one 
pjund  ;  boil  the  two  first  sub« 
stances,  for  about  an  hour  and  au 
half,  in  JO  English  gallons  of  wa- 
ter. The  fluid  should  next  be 
strained  through  the  sieve ;  then 
put  into  a  vessel  over  tlie  fire  ;  and 
the  aloes  be  added  in  a  state  of 
IX)wder.  The  whole  must  now 
boil,  till  the  last  ingredient  be  com- 
pletely dis.solvcd  ;  the  liquor  ought 
afterwards  to  be  removed  from  the 
fire,  and  poured  into  a  large  vessel ; 
when  [wrfedly  cold,  it  should  be 
diluted  with  such  a  quantity  of 
pure  water  as  will  amount  ta 
thirty  gallons.  The  seed  ought  to 
be  immersed  in  this  prepara- 
tion, and  briskly  agitated  for  20 
minutes  ;  after  which  it  must  be 
dried  on  canvas,  or  on  the  floor.— 
Mr.  S.  remarks,  that  if  2  lbs.  of 
coarse  glue  or  gum-arabic  be  dis- 
solved, its  tenacity  will  cause  the 
bitter  ingredients  to  adhere  more 
firmly  to  tlip  grain. — ^I'he  expence 
of  this  compound  is  said  not  to 
exceed  seven  or  eight  shillings,  and 
to  be  sufficient  for  twelve  bolls  (six 
English  quarters)  of  wheat  j  and, 
though  such  liquor  be  not  prejudicial 
to  vegetation,  it  is  so  nauseous,  tliat 
neither  pigeons,  nor  any  other  of 
the  devouring  tribe,  will  touch  it. 
Mr.  SoaiERViLLE,  therefore,  pro- 
poses ti;e  following  method  of 
destroying  vern>in  on  the  grow- 
ing crop  :  A  piece  of  double  flan- 
nel, about  two  yards  in  breadth, 
and  suflficiently  long  to  go  acrasj* 
a  ridge,  ought  to  be  provided  with 
cards  at  each  end,  to  serve  as 
haailes. 
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hhriflles,  and  also  furnished  with 
small  pieces  of  lead  at  the  bottom. 
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as  represented    in    the   foUowbg 
titrure. 


C  C  P  c  c  C  c 


A,  the  flannel. 
^   B,  B,  the  cord. 

•     C,  C,  C,  C,  C,  C,  C,  C,  C,  C,  C,  Cj  C,  Ci 

tJre  the  weights. 

■  This  cloth,  or  blanket,  must  be 
dipped  in  the  preparation  above  de- 
scribed, or  in  a  strong  deco6tion  of 
fue,  chamomile,  and  similar  bitter 
h^rbs  ;  which  is  equally  disgusttlll 
to  vermin  of  every  description. 
One  person  is  then  to  lay  hold  of 
each  end  of  the  cord,  and  to  draw 
the  flannel  after  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ridge,  so  as  to  touch  the 
top  of  every  plant  :  the  same  ope- 
ration is  repeated  a  second  time 
iove^  each  ridge,  in  a  contrary  dl- 
Ve6tlon ;  by  which  means,  both 
?5ides  will  come  in  conta6t  with  the 
li(].ui<l,  and  the  depredations  of  in- 
seftsi  in  general,  be  efFe6tually  pre- 
vented. This  sv^'eeping,  however, 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  performed 
in  dry  weather  J  because  those  par- 
ticles of  the  nauseous  ingredients, 
\vhich  may  be  left  xipon  the  ears, 
>vill  more  firmly  adhere,  tlijin  if  the 
latter  were  in  a  wet  state. 

The  proper  pcriotl  for  reaping 
wheat,  is  by  no  means  ascertained  5 
Some  farmers  asserting  that  it  is 
most  advantageous  to  cut'th^grftia 
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before  it  is  perfeftly  ripe,  while 
others  are  of  opinion,  that  it  ought 
to  stand  till  nearly  ready  to  bfe 
reaped  and  housed.  The  anony- 
mous author  of  the  "  Farmer's  Ca^ 
iendar,"  observes,  ,that  the  safest 
way  is  that  of  adopting  a  middle 
course,  with  a  particular  regard  to 
a/a?Vtime.  If,  however,  there  be  any 
appearanceof  ^/f^Af,Mr.A.YouN(> 
thinks,  that  farmers  cannot  cut 
their  wheat  too  early.  He  rernarks, 
that  th6  green  state  of  the  straw  is 
no  indication  that  the  grain  is  im- 
mature ;  because  the  straw  of 
blighted  corn  never  acqhireS  a 
bright  yellow  colour ;  but  retnains 
greeh  till  it  becomes  black.  When 
the  stalk  is  in  this  condition,  the 
circulation  of  the  sap  ceases  j  and 
the  grain  daily  decreases  in  size. 
He,  therefore,  advises  the  wheat  to 
be  cut ;  laid  down  on  the  stubble; 
exposed  to  the  dew ;  frequently 
turned ;  and,  when  perfedly  dry, 
the  grain  may  be  tied  up  in  sheaves, 
and  carried  to  the  barn.  Thus, 
thousands  of  bushels  maybe  annu- 
ally saved,  that  might  afford  good 
marketahle  grain ;  part  of  which 
would  otherwise  never  be  thrashed 
out  of  the  earsy  while  the  remainder 
Y  ,    -would 
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would  be  so  light  and  brittle,  as  to 
be  dispersed  in  ifbinoiving :  the  , 
straw  will  at  the  same  time  be 
tough,  and  fit  for  thatching ;  where- 
as, without  adopting  such  mtthod, 
it  could  not  fail  of  being  beaten  to 
pieces  in  thrashing. — See  also  tlie 
article  Granary. 

Wheat,  the  Cow.  See  Cow- 
wheat. 

WHEEL,  is  a  simple  machine, 
consisting  of  a  nave,  fellies,  and 
circular  brim,  or  pieces  of  wood 
generally  surrounded  with  iron  ; 
and  thus  revolving  on  its  axis. 

Wheels  are  of  various  breadtlis, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  car- 
riages for  uhich  they  are  designed; 
Mr.  CuMMiNG  (in  his  elaborate 
*'  Observations  on  the  Effl-Si  which 
Carriagc-7vheels,  with  Rims  of  dif- 
ferent Shapes,  have  on  Roads j" 
published  in  the  2d  vol.  of  "  Com- 
muJucalio7is  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
cuUure"J,  has  satisfactorily  proved, 
tliat  wheels,  with  cylindrical  rims, 
are  doubtless  preferable  to  any 
other.  Our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  analyze  this  valuable  memoir: 
weshall.therefore,  only  remark,  that 
such  wheels  advance  iu  a  straight 
line ;  being  subje6l  to  litde  or  no 
fri6tion  at  the  circumference  :  nor 
do  tliey  press  against  the  linch- 
pin ;  or  tend  to  displace,  break  the 
texture,  or  retard  the  induration  of 
the  parts  on  which  they  revolve: 
and,  their  motion  on  the  soil  meet- 
ing with  the  least  possible  resist- 
ance, they  serve  to  improve  the 
roads,  to  relieve  the  cattle,  and  to 
preserve  the  tires.  On  the  con- 
trary, conical  rims  require  a  con- 
stant force  to  keep  them  In  a  dirett 
line,  and  that  force  occasions  adili- 
tional  friftion  on  the  rim  : .  farther, 
they  increase  the  rubbing  on  the 
axis ;  and,  in  dry  weather,  reduce 
the  best  materials  to  powder;  but, 
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if  the  roads  be  soft,  they  break 
and  disorder  the  texture  of  the 
ground  ;  render  the  labour  cf  cat- 
tle more  ditficult ;  and  contribute 
to  the  wearing  of  the  tires. — Mr. 
Cum  MING,  therefore,  justly  con- 
cludes, that  great  advantages  may 
be  derived,  by  substituting  cylin- 
drical for  conical  rims  ;  and  it  must 
be  ascribed  to  an  unaccountable  in- 
fatuation, that  the  bent  axis,  and 
conical  rims,  are  still  retained  in 
use,  particularly  on  turnpike-roads. 
Those  of  our  readers,  who  wish 
more  minutely  to  investigate  this 
important  subjeA,  will  consult  Mr. 
C.'s  essay  before  quoted ;  and  which 
is  illustrated  by  an  engraving. 

In  the  year  1/93,  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
&c.  rewarded  Mr.  Joseph  Dixok 
with  the  sum  of  15  guineas,  for 
his  contrivance  of  a  Preservative 
Wheel,  that  may  be  affixed  to  a 
>valking  wheel-crane  ;  by  means 
of  which  all  accidents  to  labourers 
will  be  obviated,  in  case  the  weight 
should  at  any  time  overcome  the 
power.  His  implement  is  attached 
to  the  axis  of  the  crane-wheel ; 
over  the  latter  are  passed  two  ropes, 
of  which  the  men  may  take  hold, 
so  as  to  suspend  themselves  with 
the  greatest  safety,  during  the  time 
of  danger.  Pullies  are  likewise 
placed  near  such  preservative 
wheels,  over  which  the  ropes  turn, 
and  are  thus  prevented  from  tak- 
ing fire,  in  consequence  of  the 
fridlon. — For  a  more  explicit  ac- 
count of  this  useful  invention,  we 
refer  to  the  11th  vol.  of  the  So- 
ciety's "  Transactions ;"  vhere  bis 
statement  is  elucidated  by  an  en- 
graving. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  August, 

^799t  to  Messrs.  George  Dod- 

soN,  and  John  Skidmork;  for  a 

method  of  malJng  the  naves  or 

stocka 
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■«tock3  of  wheels,  of  cast-irdn, 
brass,  or  compound  metal.  A  de- 
scription of  their  process  is  inserted 
in  the  12th  vol.  of  the  "  Repertory 
of  Arts,"  &c,  J  together  with  an  ap- 
propriate plate. 

Wheel-carriages.  SccCar- 
JiiAGEj  Cart  J  Waggon,  &c. 

Wheel-drag.     See  Drag. 

WHETSTONE,  is  a  kind  of 
sand-stone,  dag  up  chiefly  in  Der- 
byshire, and  other  northern  coun- 
ties. It  is  of  a  dusky-yellow  co- 
lour ;  resists  the  adion  of  acids, 
though  permeable  to  water  :  being 
of  a  rough,  and  coarse  struSure, 
it  is  easily  crumbled  or  broken  be- 
tween the  fingers,  and  will  not 
strike  fire  against  steel.  This  fos- 
sil affords  an  useful  article  of  trade, 
and  is  employed  for  sharpening 
knives,  scythes,  bills,  and  other 
implements  of  rural  and  domestic 
economy. 

WHEY,  is  the  serum  or  vi^atery 
part  of  milk,  which  remains  after 
the  cream  and  coagulable  matter  of 
tliat  fluid  are  removed,  either  by 
churning,  or  by  separating  it  with 
Eennet,  vinegar,  cream  of  tar- 
tar, &c. 

Whey  is  an  agreeable  and  whole- 
some liquid  :  the  best  is  that  sepa- 
rated by  rennet;  as  a  considerable 
portion  of  curd  and  saccharine 
particles  are  suspended  in  it;  where- 
as the  serum,  arising  from  the  spon- 
taneous decomposition  of  milk, 
possesses  an  acid  taste,  is  totally 
divested  of  the  nourishing  proper- 
ties of  milk  ;  and  ought  to  be  used 
only  in  certain  cases  of  fever,  or 
inflammation.  On  the  other  hand> 
the  latter  is  a  pleasant,  cooling, 
beverage,  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and  may  be  advantageously 
drunk  by  the  scorbutic  and  con- 
sumptive. 

Scalding  Whey  is  prepared  by  a 
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shliple  expedient,  adopted  in  the 
midland  counties,  for  improvins 
the  quality  of  WheV  Butter,  ft 
consists  in  suspending  each  meal 
of  cream,  as  it  is  taken  ofl^  the 
whey,  over  the  fire,  till  it  become 
scalding  hot;  care  being  taken  that 
it  may  not  boil.  Thus,  the  butter 
is  greatly  improved ;  and,  if  the 
milk  have  become  rancid  or  bitter, 
from  the  cows  having  eaten  turnips, 
or  barley-straw,  such  disagreeable 
taste  will  be  completely  removed. 

Mustard  JVhey  is  made"  by  boil- 
ing l|  oz.  of  mustard  in  a  pint  of 
milk,  and  an  equal  portion  of  wa- 
'  ter,  till  the  curd  be  entirely  sepa- 
rated; after  which  the  liquid  is 
strained  through  a  cloth.  This 
preparation  is  one  of  the  most  plea- 
sant and  eilicacious  forms,  in  which 
mustard  can  be  taken;  the  dose 
being  one  tea- cupful,  which  may- 
be sweetened  with  a  little  sugar, 
and  taken  three  or  four  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day, 

TFhite-u'ine  JVhey  is  made  by 
pouring  equal  parts  of  white  wine 
and  skimmed  milk  into  a  bason  j 
and,  after  they  have  stood  for  a  few 
minutes,  by  adding  a  double  por- 
tion of  boiling  water.  In  a  short 
time,  the  curd  will  colleft,  and 
subside  at  the  bottom  :  the  whey 
is  now  to  be  strained  into  another 
vessel,  and  sweetened  with  sugar  ; 
a  sprig  of  balm  or  slice  of  lemon 
will  greatly  improve  its  flavour. — • 
This  kind  of  whey  aflfords  a  salu- 
brious beverage  ;  and,  when  taken 
immediately  before  retiring  to  bed, 
it  is  particularly  serviceable  to  those 
who  have  undergone  severe  bodily 
fatigue;  or  been  exposed  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather;  as  it 
will  excite  a  gentle  perspiration, 
and  thus  obviate  a  sudden  cold  or 
catarrh. 

Whins.  SeeFuRZEthe  Common, 

Y  2  WHIN-. 
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WHIN-CIlAT,  or  MotaclUa 
rttheira,  L.  a  bird  found  on  Briiiuli 
heaths  and  commnis,  daring  tlie 
summer  mouths  :  it  is  about  five 
incljca  in  length  ;  the  upper  parts 
ofits  body  being  blackish,  edged 
with  rufous  spots,  and  the  lower 
extremities  are  reddish-white ;  but 
the  legs  are  black. 

Whm-chats  build  their  nests 
early  in  the  sprmg,  near  some  low 
bush  or  stone  :  where  the  female 
deposits  five  dusky-white  eggs, 
marked  with  black  spot?. — ^Tliese 
birds  subsist  principally  on  insefts  ; 
and,  when  fat,  the  flavour  of  their 
flesh  is  esteemed  equal  to  that  of 
the  Ortolan. 

WHISKEY,  a  spirituous  liquor, 
chiefly  prepared  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  by  distilling  barley. 

With  respeft  to  its  relative  salu- 
brity, whiskey  is  doubtless  prefer- 
able to  any  home-made  brandy 
drawn  from  malt 5  as  the  former, 
though  strong,  is  not  very  pungent, 
and,  if  properly  distilled,  it  is  free 
of  any  empyreumatic  taste  or  smell. 
— A  moderate,  and  occasioned  use 
of  it,  by  way  of  cordial,  after  great 
bodily  fatigue,  may,  to  some  hard- 
labouring  persons,  not  be  injurious  ; 
but,  when  such  pradtice  is  carried 
to  excess,  as  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
iand,  it  deserves  severe  animadver- 
sion ;  and,  though  the  legislature 
has  wisely  imposed  heavy  duties 
oir  the  distilleries,  we  fear  that  the 
immense  consumption  of  this  li- 
quid fire,  can  be  prevented  only 
by  the  most  rigorous  measures. — 
if,  however,  the  lower  classes  of 
people  cannot  be  legally  restrained 
in  their  vicious  propensities,  the 
only  remedy  left  to  the  power  of 
government,  would  be  the  prohibi- 
tion of  employing  grain  for  .such 
vile  and  destructive  purposes. — See 
the  article  SriuiTs,  p.  118. 
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White.  SccColour-maRino; 
vol.  ii.  p.  36. 

White-of-an-E6G.     See  Al- 
bumen. 

White-beam.       Sec     Haw- 

THOKV. 

White-bottle.      See    Spat- 

LING-POPPV. 

White-lead.     See  Lead. 
White-rot.  See  Penny- wort, 

the  Marsh, 

WHITE-SWELLING  is  a  tu- 
mor of  the  jointsy  but  chiefly  of 
the  knee :  at  first,  it  is  not  per- 
ceptibly enlarged ;  being  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  skin ;  very  pain- 
ful, and  diminishing  the  power  of 
motion. — There  are  two  species  of 
this  disorder;  namely,  the  rheu- 
matic, and  scrophutous.  As  it  is 
of  the  first  consequence  to  distin- 
guish these  maladies,  the  origin  of 
which  is  essentially  different,  we 
shall  state  the  symptoms  peculiar 
to  each. 

The  rheumatic  white-swelling  is 
attended  with  acute  pain  over  the 
whole  joint ;  and  which  is  in- 
creased by  heat :  the  patient  finds 
the  greatest  relief  in  a  relaxed  po- 
sition; the  tendons  become  rigid ; 
and  the  joint  appears  as  if  the  bones 
were  enlarged.  The  tumor  in- 
creases to  three  or  four  times  the 
size  of  the  knee,  and  feels  elastic 
to  the  touch  ;  while  the  limb  de- 
creases, or  sometimes  becomes 
dropsical :  at  length,  abscesses  are 
formed  ;  discharging  matter  which 
soon  degenerates  into  a  fetid  ichor. 
Unless,  therefore,  a  cure  be  timely 
effedcd,  the  patient  is  attacked 
with  a  hetStic  fever,  which  gene- 
rally closes  the  scene  of  misery. 

In  the  scrnphnlous  kind,  the  pain 
is  more  acute,  and  confined  to  or.t 
spot :  as  the  disorder  gains  ground, 
the  swelling,  and  stillness  increase, 
while  the  ends  of  the  bones  become 
visibly 
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visibly  enlarged.  Similar  elastici- 
ty 13  perceivable,  and  abscesses  are 
likewise  formed  j  which,  on  being 
opened,  discharge  an  offensive  hu- 
mour ;  the  bones  decay,  and  pieces 
are  often  ejected  through  tlie  ori- 
fices of  the  wounds.  The  adja- 
cent parts  become  progressively 
affefted,  til]  the  sufferings  of  the 
patient  are  also  terminated  by  the 
hettic  fever. 

As  the  distinction  above  pointed 
out,  sufficiently  explains  the  proxi- 
mate causes,  we  shall  only  mention 
those  wliioh  occasionally  occur ; 
and  the  principal  of  which  are, 
suppressed  perspiration;  injudici- 
ous treatment  of  cutaneous  dis- 
orders J  especially  of  the  measles, 
small-pox,  rose,  &c. ;  external  vio- 
lence, such  as  falls,  blows,  and  fre- 
quent kneeling. 

Cure:— In  the  rheumatic  white- 
swelling,  which,  at  first,  is  of  an 
inflammatory  nature,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  adopt  a  cooling  regimen. 
F-rther,  blood  should  be  taken 
from  the  diseased  part,  by  cupping 
or  scarification ;  a  practice  which 
is  far  preferable  either  to  venesec- 
tion or  to  the  application  of  leeches ; 
and  it  may  be  repeated  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and 
urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Next, 
a  blister  must  be  applied  to  the 
opposite  side,  and  kept  open,  till 
the  scarified  part  is  healed. 

Internally,  mild  cooling  laxatives 
should  be  occasionally  taken,  and 
heating  liquors,  as  well  as  coarse 
food,  must  be  strlftly  avoided.  If 
a  stiffness  of  the  knee  remain,  after 
the  swelling  has  subsided,  great  be- 
nefit will  be  derived  from  the  ap- 
plication of  pure,  warm  olive  oil, 
and  from  gentle  friftions,  repeated 
three  or  four  times  every  day.— . 
But,  where  suppuration  h^    al- 
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ready  taken  place  (wiiich  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  softness  of  the 
tumor);  or,  if  the  disorder  make 
rapid  progress,  professional  advice 
ahould  be  speedily  procured. 

In  the  scrophuloits  white-swell- 
ing, the  treatment  specified  under 
the  head  of  Scrophxjla,  should  be 
resorted  to  without  delay. — When 
this  affedion  is  confined  to  the 
smaller  joints,  it  has  by  those 
means,  been  sometimes  cured; 
but,  when  the  larger  joints,  for  in- 
stance, the  knee,  ancle,  &c.  are 
thus  diseased,  amputation  is  the 
only  remedy.  If,  however,  the 
whole  system  be  tainted  with  a 
scrophulous  acrimony,  even  that 
operation  is  frequently  ineffedual. 

White-thorn.  See  Haw- 
thorn. 

WHITE-WASHING,  is  the 
aft  of  cleansing  ceilings  and  walls, 
wdth  a  solution  of  lime  in  water, 
to  which  a  little' size  is  occasionally 
added. 

The  practice  of  white-washing 
apartments  eminently  contributes 
to  the  preservation  of  health  :  hence 
we  would  recommend  the  proprie- 
tors of  cottages,  to  e:  join  their  te- 
nants regularly  to  perform  this 
operation,  at  least  once  annually. 
In  countries  abounding  with  lime, 
the  expence  will  be  trifling ;  and, 
even  though  this  article  should  be 
purchased,  the  whole  cost  will  not 
exceed  one  shilling.  It  ought  to 
be  remarked,  however,  that  hot  or 
quick-lime  is  preferable  to  any 
other,  and  must  be  employed  as 
soon  as  possible  after  it  is  slacked  j 
for,  by  attending  to  this  circum- 
stance, its  effects  in  destroying  ver- 
min, and  removing  INFECT^ON, 
will  be  considerably  increased.  . 

WHITING,  or  GadMs  vierlaM- 
gtis,  h,  a  well-known  lish,  of  an 

Y  8  ele§»n« 
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elegant  shape,  rarely  exceeding  10 
or  12  inches  in  length,  and  gene- 
rally weighing  from  8  to  l6  oz. 

During  the  spring,  extensive 
fihoals  of  whitings  frequent  the 
British  seas;  but  seldom  come 
nearer  the  shore  than  within  half 
a  mile,  or  retire  farther  from  it, 
than  about  three  miles. — ^They  are 
caught  in  considerable  numbers  by 
the  hook  and  line,  and  afford  great 
diversion:— in  the  rivers  Thames 
and  Mftdway,  these  fish  are  pro- 
hibited to  be  taken,  if  less  than  six 
inches  in  length:  nor  are  they  al- 
lowed to  be  caught  at  any  season, 
excepting  from  Michaelmas  to  Em- 
ber-week. 

As  an  article  of  diet,  the  whit- 
ing is  justly  valued  j  being  exceed- 
ingly delicate,  tender,  and  nutri- 
tious; so  that  it  affords  proper  ali- 
ment for  invalids,  and  persons 
having  a  weak  digestion. 

Whiting,  in  Mineralogy.  See 
Chalk. 

WHITLOW,  or  Whitloe,  a 
painful  swelling  of  the  extremities 
of  the  fingers,  beneath  the  nails, 
|§nd  usually  terminating  in  a  dis- 
charge of  serous  fluid,  that  is  fre- 
quently so  acrid  as  to  corrode  the 
periosteum,  or  membrane  lining 
the  bones,  which  thus  become  ca- 
rious. It  is  always  attended  with 
inflammation,  and  sometimes  to  so 
violent  a  degree  as  to  affeGt  the 
whole  arm. 

Where  whitloes  arise  from  ex- 
ternal causes,  it  will  be  proper  to 
apply  emollient  poultices,  in  order 
to  efFe6t  a  suppuration.  Should 
such  tumors,  however,  proceed 
from  unknown  causes,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  apply  a  few  leeches, 
and  afterwards  ardent  spirits,  or 
other  astringents;  but,  if  the  bones 
have  already  become  carious,    a 
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total  or  partial  removal  of  the  af* 
feded  part  can  alone  effect  a  cure. 
The  following  preparation  has  been 
extolled,  as  being  very  efficacious 
in  common  cases  of  whitloes  j 
though  we  cannot  vouch  for  its 
success  : — ^Take  equal  parts  of  pel- 
litory  of  the  wall,  previously  bruis- 
ed, and  hog's-lard;  let  them  be 
properly  mixed,  folded  in  several 
papers,  and  surrounded  with  wood- 
embers,  of  such  a  degree  of  heat  as 
to  incorporate  the  ingredients,  with- 
out burning  the  covering.  The 
ointment,  thus  prepared,  must  be 
spread  on  a  piece  of  soft  linen,  and 
applied  to  the  whitloe,  two  or  three 
limes  every  day,  till  the  tumor  be 
healed. 

WHITLOW-GRASS,the  Com- 
mon, or  Nailwort,  Draba  ver- 
na,  L,  a  native  plant,  growing  on 
walls  and  in  dry  pastures  ;  blowing 
in  the  months  of  March  and  April. 
According  to  Dr.  Witheking,  the 
Nailwort  is  one  of  the  earliest  flow- 
ering plants,  and  may  be  used  as 
salad.  It  is  also  eaten  by  horses, 
sheep,  and  goats  ;  but  not  relished 
by  cows,  and  b  totally  refused  by 
hogs. 

Whortlebebry,  the  Red.  See 
Bilberry. 

WIDGEON,  the  Red-headed, 
or  Alias  ferina,  L.  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage, frequenting  fenny  places  in 
the  winter  season  :  its  breast  is 
black  ;  the  back  and  coverts  of  the 
wings  are  of  a  pale  grey,  intermix- 
ed with  narrow  black  lines;  and 
thf  legs  are  of  a  lead  colour. 

Widgeons  subsist  on  small  fish 
of  every  kind  ;  their  flight  is  rapid; 
and  they  frequently  assocwte  with 
wild  Ducks,  Teal,  and  other  aqua- 
tic birds.  Considerable  numbers 
of  the  former  fowl  are  exposed  for 
sale  in  the  markets  oi  the  metropo- 
lis. 
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lis,  under  the  name  of  Du7i  Sirds, 
and  are  greatly  esteemed  at  the  ta- 
bles of  the  luxurious. 

Wild-briar.  See  Dog-rose, 
the  Common. 

Wild-climber,  the  Great.  See 
Traveller's-joy. 

W1LDERNE6S.     See  Maze. 

Wilding,     See  Crab-tree. 

Wild-parsley.  See  Milk- 
weed, the  Marsh. 

Wild  Pear-tree.  See  Haw- 
thorn. 

Wild-radish.     See  Radish. 

Wild-rocket.     See  Rocket. 

Wild-tansy.  See  Silver- 
weed. 

WILLOW,  or  Salix,  L.  a  genus 
of  trees  comprising  42  species  ;  22 
being  indigenous,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  principal  : 

1.  The  viminnlls.     See  Osier. 

2.'The capreata.  SeeSALLow.— 
Beside  the  purposes  to  which  this 
species  may  be  applied,  according 
to  our  account,  p.  13  of  the  present 
volume,  its  soft,  flexible,  white, 
and  smooth  wood,  is  used  for  mak- 
ing handles  to  hatchets,  prongs, 
spades,  and  other  rural  implements : 
it  also  furnishes  shoe-makers  with 
cutting  and  tvhetting-hoards,  on 
which  they  cut  leather,  and  sharp- 
en the  edges  of  their  knives. — In 
Sweden,  the  young  bark  is  not  only 
used  for  tanning,  but  also,  in  com- 
bination with  that  of  the  alder-tree, 
for  dyeing  linen-yarn  of  a  fine  black 
colour. 

3.  The  purpurea,  v.  Helix,  v. 
monandra,  Rose,  Purple,  or  Red 
Willow,  grows  in  hedges,  wa- 
tery places,  and  the  sides  of  rivers, 
where  it  blossoms  in  the  month  oi 
April  or  May.  Its  long,  slender, 
2nd  flexible  shoots,  are  manufac- 
tured into  baskets,  cradles,  and 
other  articles  of  wicker-work.— 
"iiiis  species  eminently  deserves  to 
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be  cultivated  in  the  sandy  banks  of 
rapid  streams  ;  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  trees  for  consolidating 
loose  soils,  and  even  drift-sands. 

4.  The  triandra,  or  Smooth 
Willow,  grows  to  the  height  of 
from  6  to  10  feet,  in  moist  woods, 
hedges,  and  the  banks  of  rivers ; 
flowers  in  the  month  of  April. — • 
Its  bark,  in  doses  of  from  one  to 
two  drams,  has  been  successfully 
employed  in  agues. 

5.  The  pentandra.  Sweet,  or 
Bay-leaved  Willow,  is  found 
in  forests  and  hedges,  principally 
in  the  North  of  England,  where  it 
flowers  in  April. — The  wood  of 
this  species  remarkably  crackles  in 
the  fire ;  the  young  shoots  are  eaten 
by  sheep  and  goats  ;  the  leaves  af- 
ford a  yellow  dye  ;  and  the  pliant 
branches  are  converted  into  ham- 
pers, or  the  larger  kinds  of  bask- 
ets.— For  medicinal  purposes,  the 
bark  from  young  trees  is  even  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  the  preceding 
species. — Lastly,  the  down  of  \h& 
seeds,  when  mixed  with  one-third 
part  of  cotton,  has  been  found  to 
be  an  useful  substitute  for  that 
vegetable  wool,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  stockings,  and  other  ar- 
ticles. 

6.  The  vitelUna,  Golden,  or 
Yellow  Willow,  abounds  in 
osier-holts,  and  flowers  in  May. 
Its  shoots  are  used  by  cradle  or 
basket-makers  3  its  white,  tough, 
pliant  twigs,  are  employed  by  nur- 
sery men  and  gardeners,  for  lying 
up  the  branches  of  wall  and  espa- 
lier-trees.— ^The  wool  surrounding 
its  seed-vessels,  when  mixed  with 
cotton,  aflbrds  excellent  yarn  for 
various  manufa6turing  purposes. 

/.The  amygdalina,  orALMONO- 
l£aved  Willow,  grows  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  where  it  flowers 
in  April  or  May  j  and  a  second  tim9 
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Jrt  August. — The  tough  branches 
of  thi>i  species  are  employed  like 
those  of  the  preceding. 

8.  The  frag'di^,  or  Crack  Wil- 
low, attains  a  considerable  height 
in  moist  woods,  hedges,  and  on 
the  banks  of  rivers  ;  it  blossoms  in 
April  or  May. — ^This  tree  grows 
with  uncommon  luxuriance,  and 
will  admit  of  being  cropped  every 
year  :  it  has  received  this  name 
from  the  remarkable  brirtlcness  of 
its  branches ;  which,  if  strickeji 
with  a  finger,  break  off  at  tlie 
shoot  of  the  cnrrent  year.  The 
bark  of  these  branches,  possessing 
uncommon  bitterness  and  astrin- 
^ency,  has  been  reommended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Peruvian  :  it  i? 
certainly  preferable  to  that  of  all 
other  native  trees  ;  and,  if  given  in 
doses  about  one-third  exceeding 
the  proportion  of  such  expensive 
drug,  it  may,  with  advantan^e,  be 
used  where  the  latter  is  indicated. 
"When  administered  in  powders,  of 
fi'oni  one  to  two  drams,  it  has  also 
proved  efficacious  in  removing  in- 
termittent fevers.  On  account  of 
it's  early  blossoms,  which  are  very 
grateful  to  bees,  it  should  be  raised 
near  their  hives  : — a  decoftion  of 
the  roots  imparts  a  reddi«h-browni 
colour. 

9.  The  herlacea,  or  Herba- 
ceous Willow,  is  the  smallest 
tree  of  the  willow-kind  ;  its  stem 
not  exceeding  2  feet  in  height,  and 
the  branches  being  scarcely  onefoot 
long.  It  grows  in  moist,  moun- 
tainous situations,  chiefly  on  the 
sides  of  Snowdon,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Westmoreland,  Yorkshire, 
and  Scotland  j  where  its  yellow 
ilowers  appear  in  July.— This  spe- 
cies is,  according  to  Hoffmann, 
fondly  eaten  by  horses  and  other 
cattle, 

10.  The  rubra,  or  Red  Wit- 
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LOW,  is  a  very  scare*  species,  bid- 
ing found  wild  only  in  the  Osier-^ 
holt  l)etw(:en  ^iaidenhea'd  anri 
Windsor  :  it  flowers  in  the  month 
of  May.  There  is  a  variety  of  it^ 
known  uncU-r  the  names  of  the 
Norfolk,  Hertford,  Hereford,  and 
Broad-leaved,  Red-hearted  Hnn- 
tinc:;donshire  Willow,  which  may 
advantageously  be  planted  in  moist 
situations,  on  a'^count  of  the  luxu- 
riance and  rapidity  nf  it«  growth. 
Tne  tough,  li.;ht  wood  of  this  tree 
is  employed  for  crates,  hiirdles,  and 
other  agricultural  implements  :  the 
pliant  twigs  are  in  great  request 
for  making  baskets,  cradles,  and 
also  for  tying  up  wall  fruit-trees. 

11.  The  cinerea,  or  Sallow- 
wiLLoW)  is  the  most  common 
of  the  kind,  abounding  in  moist 
hf-dge-rows,  and  woods  ;  where  it 
attains  the  height  of  more  tiian 
six  feet,  and  blossoms  in  April.— 
This  species  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  its  beautiful  flowering  branches, 
which  are  gathered  about  a  week 
or  ten  days  before  Easter,  and  .sold 
under  the  name  of  palms. 

12  Tlie  aIf:o,  Whitk,  or  Com- 
mon Willow,  abounds  in  woods, 
hedge-rows,  in  wet  meadow,  and 
pasture-grounds,  where  it  attains  a 
considerable  size  ;  flowering  in  the 
month  of  April. — Its  blossoms  are 
eagerly  visited  by  bees  ;  its  leaves 
and  young  shoots  are  eaten  by 
horses,  cow.s,  sheep,  and  goats  :— 
the  wood  is  einployed  in  making 
poles,  hoops  for  casks,  stakes,  and 
liktroisc  for  hid  : — the  bark  com- 
municates a  cinnamon  colour  to 
yarn,  and  is  not  only  advanta- 
geously used  in  tanning  leather, 
but  has  hIso,  like  that  of  the  Crack 
and  Smooth  Willows,  been  suc- 
cessfully administered  in  agues.-— 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Stone  C"  Philoso- 
phical Transaflions  of  the  .  Roi/rI 
Socicti^," 
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Sncieli/,''  vol.liii.)direi^s  siichbnftc 
to  be  gathered  in  tlie  summer,  when 
it  abounds  with  sap  ;  to  be,  dried  in 
a  moderate  bent ;  and  to  be  taken 
in  doses  of  one  dram,  every  4  hours, 
between  the  fits :  in  a  few  obsti- 
n:;te  cases,  Mr,  S  found  it  neces- 
sary to  mis  one-fifth  part  of  Pefu- 
.  vian  bark  with  that  of  the  Com- 
mon Willow. — As  this  tree  fre- 
quently grows  in  wet,  marshy  si- 
tuations, where  agues  are  most  pre- 
valent, its  bark  promises  to  afford 
a  valuable  substiuite  for  the  foreign 
drug,  espcciallv  as  the  price  of  the 
latter  has  lately  been  so  exorbitant, 
that  the  poor  cannot  easily  procure 
it  J  while  its  quality  becomes  every 
year  more  inipnired,  by  base  and 
fraudulent  adulteralions. 

Beside  these  ifi/ligenous  species, 
there  are  two  exotics,  which  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned  : 

1.  The  Bahyionica,  or  Weep- 
ing-willow, is  a  native  of  the 
East,  whence  its  culture  has  been 
introduced  into  Britain.  It  flourish- 
es by  the  sides  of  rivers,  attaining 
to  a  considerable  size  ;  and  its 
long,  depending  branches,  contri- 
bute greatly  to  diversify  the  scene- 
ry :  it  is  raised  chicfiy  for  orna- 
ment. 

2.  The  Dutch  Willow  has  lately 
been  transplanted  into  England. 
Its  wood  is  chiefly  employed  for 
posts,  rails,  gates,  &c. ;  to  which 
purposes  it  is  well  adapted. 

All  the  species  above  enume? 
rated,  delight  in  moist  situations, 
excepting  the  sallow,  which  thrives 
better  in  a  dry  soil.  Tliey  may  be 
easily  propagated  by  planting  sets, 
adt'mgSy  or  truncheons  of  willows, 
about  6  years  old,  either  in  spring 
or  in  autumn ;  as  they  speedily 
take  root,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  amply  repay  (he  ex- 
pence  and    trouble  bestowed    on 
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their  culture.  In  order  to  ensure 
success,  the  truncheons  onght  pre- 
viously to  be  steeped  in  soft  water, 
for  a  few  days :  both  ends  must  then 
be  obliquely  smoothened  ;  the  up- 
per part  be  covered  with  soil,  and 
exposed  with  its  orifice  towards 
the  east.  The  earth  should  be  mo- 
derately compressed  with  tlie  foot, 
around  the  stem,  so  that  it  may 
more  readily  absorb  tnoisture :  ih 
the  third  year,  the  top  should  be 
cleared,  to  promote  the  growth  of 
the  bark. —  The  Yellow  JFiHowi 
however,  ought  never  to  be  planietl 
too  near  ivclls,  or  springs,  because 
its.  spreadiiig  roots  retard  their 
course  :  thus,  Mr.  Bosdley  (ia 
his  "  Essays  and  Nnles  on  Hiis~ 
handry"  &:c.)  mentions  an  in- 
stance, in  which  a  spring  was  com- 
pletely choked  up,  by  their  rapid, 
absorption  of  water.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  species  may  with  advan- 
tage be  propagated  in  swampj 
situations  ;  as  its  roots  lend  to  con- 
solidate the  ground  ;  and,  after  a 
fewj'ears,  the  soil  will  generally  be 
converted  into  a  firm  meadow. 

WILLOW-HERB,  or  Epihll- 
vm,  L.  a  genus  of  plants  consisting 
of  13  species,  8  b -ing  indigenous  ; 
of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal : 

1 .  The hirsulum, Great Haiky, 
or  Large-floweked  Willow- 
herb,  or  Codlings  and  Cream,  is 
perennial ;  grows  in  moist  hedges; 
ditches,  the  banks  ofbrooks,  rivers, 
and  lakes ;  where  it  flowers  in 
July. — The  young  tops  of  this 
vegetable"  possess  a  delicate  odonr< 
resembling  that  of  scalded  cod- 
lings ;  but  which  is  so  transitory, 
that  after  they  have  been  gathered 
five  minufes,  their  fragrance  is 
entirely  dissipated. — Horses,  sheep, 
and  goats,  eat  the  plant ;  though 
it  is  not  relished  by  cows,  and  is 
wholly 
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wholly  reje^led  by  hogs. — Accord- 
ing to  Becustein,  this  herb  re- 
markably absorbs  the  inflammable 
air  generated  in  moist  situations  ; 
so  tliat  it  deserves  to  be  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  dwellings 
on  marshes,  both  on  account  ot  such 
useful  property,  and  its  large  beau- 
tiful purple  flowers. 

2.  The  arigustifolium,  or  Rose- 
bay  Willow-herb,  is  alsoperen- 
nialj  being  frequent  in  woods  and 
hedges ;  where  its  rose-coloured 
flowers  appear  from  June  to  Au- 
gust.-—This  species  is  eaten  by 
sheep,  cows,  and  goats ;  but  is 
refused  by  horses  and  hogs. — An 
infusion  of  the  leaves  produces 
intoxicating  efFe6ts ;  though  the 
suckers  of  the  roots,  when  pro- 
perly dressed,  aft'ord  a  wholesome 
dish. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Kamt- 
schatka  brew  a  kind  of  ale  from 
the  pith  of  this  plant,  which  tljey 
convert  into  vinegar  j  and  the  down, 
■with  which  its  seeds  abound,  has, 
in  combination  with  cotton,  or  fur, 
been  advantageously  manufa6tured 
into  stockings,  and  other  articles 
of  wearing  apparel :  tliis  fibrous 
substance  may  also  be  profitably 
employed  as  a  material  for  making 
paper. 

WIND,  is  a  perceptible  agitation 
or  commotion  of  the  atmosphere, 
occasioned  by  a  strong  current  of 
air  from  one  region  to  another. 

The  temperature  of  climates  be- 
ing greatly  modified,  by  the  winds ; 
and  navigation  depending  almost 
entirely  on  their  influence,  the  ori- 
gin of  this  powerful  agent  has  na- 
turally engaged  the  attention  of 
■lany  inquisitive  naturalists :  hence 
different  theories  hayebeen  framed, 
with  a  view  to  account  for  the 
cause  of  these  changes  j  but,  as 
none  of  the  conjedures  appear  to 
us  conclusive,  or  satisf^^toi)',  we 
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we  shall  briefly  state  the  tf^cSti 
produced  on  the  human  frame, 
by  this  airy  meteor. — Thus,  a 
south  wind  debilitates  and  relaxes 
the  whole  system ;  and  disposes 
the  body  to  catarrhal  di.sease3  :  on 
the  contrary,  the  north  wind  in- 
vigorates the  animal  fibre,  and  re- 
markably contributes  to  health  j 
because  it  dissipates  noxious  va- 
pours, while  it  purifies  the  air,  and 
renders  it  serene. — Winds  blowing 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  are 
of  a  drying  nature ;  and,  conse- 
quently, walking  in  the  forenoon 
is  more  salutary  than  at  any 
other  period ;  whereas  the  even- 
ing breezes,  being  generally  damp 
and  cool,  are  less  beneficial  both 
to  the  healthy  and  infirm  :  besides, 
die  latter  are  frequently  accom- 
panied with  rain. — The  relative 
salubrity  of  these  various  winds, 
however,  greatly  depends  on  local 
circumstances :  for,  if  they  blow 
across  the  sea,  over  mountains,  or 
continents,  they  necessarily  con- 
vey, and  communicate  to  the  at- 
mosphere, a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  cold  or  humidity. — See  also 
Anemoscope  ;  Climate  3  and 
Weather. 

WIND,  or  Broken-  Wind,  a 
disorder  incident  to  horses  :  in  this 
nflfeftion,  they  cannot  breathe  free- 
ly, and  their  natural  fun6tions  arc 
impaired  :  it  is  usually  preceded  by 
a  dry  cough,  and  may  be  known  by 
the  animals  eating  litter,  and  swal- 
lowing frequently  copious  draughts 
of  water. 

Farriers  are  by  no  means  agreed, 
respeAing  the  cause  of  this  mala- 
dy :  Mr.  Gibson  attributes  it  to 
an  injudicious  or  hasty  method  of 
feeding  young  horses,  especially 
those  for  sale  ;  so  that  their  lungs, 
and  tlie  other  organs  contained  in 
the  chest,  become  pretcrnaturally 
enlarged  J 
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enlarged  ;  In  consequence  of  which, 
the  chest  is  not  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  admit  of  their  due  expan- 
sion. According  to  his  advice,  tlie 
diseased  animal  should  be  bled  two 
or  three  times;  when  its  bowels 
must  be  opened  by  a  dose  of  calo- 
mel, and  the  following  balls  be 
given  for  several  days: — Let  8  oz. 
of  aurum  mosaicum  (which  con- 
sists of  equal  parts  of  mercury, 
tin,  sal  ammoniac,  and  sulphur) ; 
4  oz.  of  myrrh,  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  elecampane,  both  reduced 
to  powder;  bay-berries  and  ani- 
seed, each  1  oz. ;  with  half  an  oz.  of 
saffron,  be  triturated  together,  and 
made  into  balls,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  oxymel  of  squills. — 
This  preparation  may  be  divided 
into  12  doses;  but,  as  the  aurum 
mosaicum  is  a  tedious  and  expen- 
sive preparation,  either  8  oz.  of 
pulverized  squills,  or  a  similar  por- 
tion of  gum-ammoniac,  or  4  oz. 
of  each,  may  be  safely  substituted. 

Mr.  Gibson  direfts  the  food  of 
broken-winded  horses  to  consist 
principally  of  corn,  slightly  moist- 
ened with  uriiie  or  pnre  water; 
and,  if  two  or  three  cloves  of  gar- 
lic be  given  with  each  meal,  they 
will  afford  great  relief;  as  that 
root  stimulates  the  solids,  and  dis- 
solves the  viscid  fluids,  which  im- 
pede the  a6tion  of  the  lungs. 

Mr.  Taplin,  however,  conjec- 
tures that  broken  wind  originates 
from  obstructions  in  the  minute 
vessels  of  the  lungs ;  which  are 
occasioned  by  foul  feeding,  want 
of  sufficient  exercise,  and  inatten- 
tion to  cleansing  the  intestines  of 
horses,  by  occasional  purgatives ; 
so  that  the  elasticity  of  the  whole 
system  is  impaired.  He  is  there- 
fore of  opinion,  that  a  cure  can 
only  be  effe6ted  in  an  early  stage 
of  tlie  disease ;  and,  witli  this  view. 
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he  recommends  frequent,  but  mo- 
derate bloodlettings,  which  should 
be  succeeded  by  a  regular  course,  or 
three  doses,  of  the  following  pur- 
gative balls,  namely  :-^Take,  of 
Socotrine  aloes,  nine  drams ;  jalap 
and  rhubarb,  of  each  Iv  dram  j 
gum-amnioniac,  calomel,  and  gin- 
ger, of  each  1  dram;  and  (iO  drops 
of  oil  of  juniper.  These  ingre- 
dients are  to  be  carefully  incorpo- 
rated, and  formed  into  3  balls,  with 
a  proper  quantity  of  syrup  of  buck- 
thorn. Three  days  after  the  opera- 
tion of  the  third  dose,  Mr.  Taplin 
diredts  one  ball,  prepared  in  the 
following  manner,  to  be  taken 
every  morning,  for  such  a  period  as 
will  enable  a  person  to  judge,  whe- 
ther there  be  any  prospect  of  re- 
covery : — Take  8  oz.  of  the  best 
white  soap;  3  oz.  of  gum-ammo- 
niac, and  a  similar  quantity  of  guai- 
acum ;  2  oz.  of  aniseed,  and  the 
same  portions  of  liquorice,  myrrh, 
and  Benjamin ;  also  balsam  of 
Peru,  Tolu,  and  oil  of  aniseed,  of 
each  I  an  oz :  these  articles  are  to 
be  compounded  into  a  mass,  with 
Barbadoes  tar,  and  divided  into  20 
doses,  or  balls. 

Throughout  the  whole  treatment 
of  this  malady,  whether  Mr.  Tap- 
lin's  or  Mr.  Gibson's  directions 
be  tollowed,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
allow  but  little  hay  and  water,  lest 
any  accumulation  should  take  place 
in  the  intestines.  —  The  animal 
should  likewise  be  moderately  ex- 
ercised ;  and  the  greatest  precau- 
tion taken  to  prevent  a  cold.  Thus, 
it  will  speedily  be  ascertained,  how 
far  a  total  or  partial  cure  may  pro- 
bably be  obtained. 

Wind-flower.  See  Ane- 
mone. 

WIND-GALL,  in  farriery,  sig- 
nifies a  windy  swelling,  on  both 
sides  of  tlie  back  sinew,  above  the 
fetlocks. 
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fetlocks,  in  the  fore  or  hind-leg?  of 
a  horse ;  though  tliese  tumors  may 
likewise  arise  in  various  other  parts 
of  the  hotly. 

"Vyincl-galls  are  generally  occ3- 
•ioned  by  strains  or  bruises  on  the 
sinews;  which,  on  being  over- 
stretched, produce  ruptures  of  the 
•fibres  :  but,  if  these  swellings  hnp- 
pen  in  the  interstices  of  large 
muscles,  and  appear  distended, 
ssimilar  to  air-bladders,  they  may  be 
safely  opened,  and  dressed  as  a 
common  wound. 

On  their  first  appearance,  wind- 
galls  should  be  treated  with  re- 
itringents,  and  covered  with  ban- 
tlages :  hence,  the  tumefied  parts 
ought  to  be  bathed  twice  a  day 
with  strong  vinegar ;  or  the  swell- 
ing may  be  fomented  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  oak-bark,  pomegranate,  and 
alum,  boiled  in  verjuice  ;  applying 
to  it  a  roller  previously  soaked  in 
this  liquid.  Some  farriers  employ 
red-wint  lees  ;  others  use  curri- 
ers' shavings  moistened  with  the 
former,  or  with  vinegar,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  bath  and  fomentation. 

Should,  however,  these  applica- 
tions prove  unsuccessful,  it  hasbeen 
recommend?'d  to  open  the  parts  af- 
fe<.1ed  with  an  av/l,  or  by  means  of 
a  knife :  or,  which  is  still  prefer- 
able, to  apply  mild  blistering  plas- 
ters, that  will  etfcttually  dij,charge 
the  confined  humour ;  disperse  the 
inclosed  air,  and  gradually  accom- 
plisli  a  cure. 

WlXD-TNS'J'Ra?v:ENTS,  or 
(hose  which  must  be  played  by  the 
brenih,  are  generally  opposed  to 
«uch  as  are  stringed,  or  those  of  the 
vibrating  kind. 

The  principal  wind- 'nst rumen ts 
are  the  fife,  flageolet,  flute,  French- 
horn,  hautboy,  bag-pijw,  clarionet, 
and  trumpet. — I'laying  on  the  most 
fashionable  of  thtbc,  h>  estei.  nied  an 
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cle.;ant3cqnircnjent;  butwedeernft 
necessary  to  remark,  that  thougli  thft 
occasional  indulgence  in  such  prac- 
tice, may  aiTbrd  an  iniioeent  ami 
agreeable  relaxatioiT,  yet  it  shonld 
not  be  too  frequently  enjoyed  :  for, 
as  the  muscles  of  the  abdoinen  are 
thus  necessarily  contracted,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  fluids  is  imped-  d  j 
and  astlima,  cough,  pulmonnr^ 
consumption,  or  other  fatal  mala- 
dies, are  often  the  melancholy  con- 
sequence.— Se-'.  also  Flute, 

WINDMILL,  is  a  contrivnnGfc 
for  grinding  corfi,  or  raising  water: 
it  is  put  in  motion  by  the  action  of 
the  wind  upon  its  sails,  or  vanes. 

In  the  55th  vol.  of  the  "  Gentle^ 
vimi's  Alaga-xine"  for  17S3,  we 
meet  with  an  accotint  of  a  wind- 
mill for  raising  water,  bv  Mr. 
Mrekim.^n.  It  is  furnished  with 
a  large  sail,  affixed  to  a  mast,  that 
inclines  to  the  horizon,  and  thu» 
imparts  motion  to  certain  pieces 
of  machinery  termed  /;rflf«,  which 
are  connctted  with_/orcer5 ;  so  that 
every  ga!e  of  wind  will  aft  on  the 
apparatus,  and  raise  a  greater  or 
less  quantit)'  of  water.  During 
tempests,  the  mast  will  herd,  and 
the  sail  yieid  to  their  force ;  so  that, 
wh(  n  their  violence  is  abated,  the 
upper  parts  are  restored  to  their  ori- 
ginal position,  without  injuring  the 
works. — Ti)e  mechanical  descri{>^ 
tion  of  such  contrivance  being  fo- 
reign toourplan,theinquisitivc  read- 
er will  consult  the  work  abovecited. 

As  windmills  essentially  contri- 
bute to  agricultural  and  domestic 
convenience,  we  shall  present  our 
readers  w  ith  a  delineation  of  a  spc- 
c  mtn  of  those  employed  in  the  vi- 
cinity ot  Lisbon  ;  because  the  con- 
struction of  their  sails  is  in  some 
respects  different  from,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Somerville,  su- 
perior to,  tliose  used  in  Britain. 

The 
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The  advantages  of  millsj  011  this 
construction,  are  stated  by  his 
Lordship  to  be  the  following  : 

1.  That  the  broad  part  of  the 
sail  is  at  the  end  of  the  lever,  or 
branch,  and  thus  an  equal  resist- 
ance may  be  overcome  with  less 
length  of  branches,  or  arms.  These 
being  consequently  shortened,  a 
considerable  weight  of  timber  will 
be  rendered  unnecessary,  and  a 
material  saving  of  expence  be  ob- 
tained, in  the  height,  prime-cost, 
and  subsequent  repairs  of  the  mill. 

2.  The  sails,  constra6ted  on  the 
plan  above  represented,  may  be  set 
to  draw  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
stai/saiis  of  a  ship ,  and,  as  they 


are  swelled  more  tlian  those,  in 
England,  Lord  S.  remarks,  that 
they  will  render  it  unnecessary  to 
bring  the  mill  so  frequently  to  the 
windj  a  pra6tice  which,  in  ma- 
chines of  the  usual  construction,  is 
always  attended  with  considerable 
trouble. 

In  November,  1783,  a  patent  was 
.granted  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Wise- 
man, for  his  invention  of  sails, 
with  horizontal  levers,  designed  t(j 
communicate  motion  to  windmills. 
His  patv-nt  is  now  expired  ;  but,  as 
a  description  of  such  machmery 
would  be  unintelhgible  without  the 
aid  of  engravings,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  45i  vol.  of  the  "  Re. 
per  lory- 
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pertory  of  Arts,"  &c.  j  where  Iils 
•pecification  is  illustrated  by  two 
plates. 

A  patent  was  likewise  granted 
in  December,  1/95,  to  Daniei. 
Maunsel,  Esq.  for  his  invention 
of  a  horizontal  windmill,  upon  new 
principles,  for  grinding  com,  and 
for  other  purposes  :  an  account  of 
his  complex  machinery  is  inserted 
in  the  7th  vol.  of  the  work  above 
cited,  and  elucidated  with  two  en- 
gravings. 

WIND-PIPE,  or  Trachea,  is  a 
tube  composed  of  cartilaginous 
lings,  and  situated  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  neck,  before  the  gullet.  After 
descending  to  the  third  or  fourth 
joint  of  the  back,  it  divides  itself 
into  two  brandies,  called  Ironchice, 
which  enter  the  substance  of  tlxe 
lungs,  and  there  spread  themselves 
in  numberless  ramifications,  termi- 
nating in  the  air-cells,  thr.t  consti- 
tute the  chief  part  of  the  lungs. 
Towards  the  posterior  part,  the 
rings  are  fleshy,  or  ftbrous ;  in 
consequence  of  which  strudure, 
tlie  wind-pipe  is  enabled  to  shorten 
or  lengthen  itself,  as  well  as  to  di- 
late or  contraft  tlfe  diameter  of  the 
J)assage,  The  internal  surface  is 
ined  with  a  very  sensible  mem- 
brane, which,  like  the  whole  tra- 
chea, is  continued  from  the  larynx, 
being  the  upper  part  of  the  former, 
below  the  root  of  the  tongue  j  and 
lubricated  by  means  of  numerous 
glands.  This  membranous  form 
facilitates  the  descent  of  food  ;  and, 
by  its  contradion  and  dilatation,  en- 
ables us  to  exi>el  and  admit  the  air 
in  greater  or  smajler  quantity,  and 
with  more  or  less  velocity,  as  may 
be  required,  in  speaking  or  singing. 

The  affeftions  to  whidi  this  part 
is  exposed,  are  but  few.  Thus,  if 
acrid  or  corrosive  vapours,  or  ex- 
iul<nions,  b&ve  been  inspired,  de- 
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raulcents,  and  mucilaginous  drinlc^ 
for  instance,  oil,  milk,  or  linseed- 
tea,  should  be  swallowed  in  copi- 
ous draughts,  and  the  steam  of  the 
same  liquids  frequently  inhaled;  or, 
the  throat  ought  to  be  diligently 
gargled  with  them,  in  order  to 
sheath  the  internal  surface,  and 
prevent  inflammation.  For  this 
purpose*  a  spoonful  of  the  follow- 
ing mixture  should  be  taken  at 
short  intervals;  namely,  equal  parts 
of  sweet-oil,  syrup  of  violets,  and 
honey  of  roses,  properly  incorpo- 
rated. But,  if  the  inhaled  vapours 
have  been  of  a  corrosive  nature, 
such  as  those  of  arsenic,  aqua-fortis, 
&c.  the  treatment  recommended 
under  the  article  Arsenic,  should 
be  immediately  adopted. 

Sometimes  improper  substances, 
such  as  crumbs  of  bread,  coarse 
dust,  &:c.  enter  this  passage  j  and, 
though  they  may  often  be  expell- 
ed by  a  fit  of  coughing  ;  yet  great 
precaution  is  necessary,  that  such 
etibrt  be  not  too  violent ;  because 
ruptures  of  blood-vessels,  or  instant 
snlfocation,  have  often  been  the 
melancholy  consequence.  Should, 
however,  the  substances  fallen  into 
the  wind-pipe,  be  pointed,  or  of 
large  dimensions,  they  generally 
produce  fatal  efteAs ;  unless  relief 
be  timely  obtained  by  an  operation, 
which  has  occasionally  proved  suc- 
cessful.— See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 

With  respecft  to  inflammation  of 
the  wind-pipe,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  vol.  iii.  p.  464, 

WINDOW,  an  aperture  left  in 
the  walls  of  lyjuses,  with  a  view  to 
admit  the  light,  and  which  is  gene- 
rally provided  with  glass,  disposed 
in  sashes. 

A  patent  was  granted  in  May, 
1/83,  to  Mr. William  Playfair, 
for  his  method  of  making  bars  for 
sash-^^indows,  of  copper,  iron,  or 

any 
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any  mixed  metal,  containing  cop- 
per. Although  the  term  of  his  pri- 
vilege is  now  expired,  yet  as  a  mere 
description  would  be  insufficient  to 
explain  Ihe  niannec  in  which  the 
requisite  forms  are  imparted  to  the 
metals,  the  curious  reader  will  con- 
sult the  8th  vol.  of  the  "  Repertory 
ofArtSy^&cc.  where  a  full  specifi- 
cation is  inserted,  and  illustrated 
■with  an  engraving. 
-  Another  patent  was  obtained  in 
1801,  by  Mr.  David  Young,  of 
Connedicut,  in  North  America  j 
for  a  new  mode  of  raising  sash- 
windows.  His  contri\^ance  is  re- 
markably cheap  and  easy  :  it  con- 
sists simply,  in  boring  three  or  four  , 
holes  in  the  side  of  the  sash,  and 
inserting  in  them,  common  botlle- 
corks,  so  that  the  latter  shall  pro- 
ject about  the  l6th  part  of  aji  inch. 
Such  corks  press  against  the  win- 
dow-frames, along  the  usuc^l  groove  j 
and,  by  their  elasticity,  support  the 
sash  at  any  requisite  height. — See 
also  Country-house  ;  Farm- 
house, &c. 

WINE,  is  an  agreeable,  spiri- 
tuous, aromatic  liquor,  prepared 
by  fermenting  the  juices  of  those 
vegetables  which  contain  saccha- 
rine matter.  Its  constituent  parts 
are  :  1.  Sugar,  or  the  sweet  juice, 
usually  termed  nmst,  from  which 
the  litiuor  is  obtained  ;  2.  Alkohol, 
or  pure  spirit,  that  is  disengaged 
during  the  vinous  fermentation  ; 
and  3.  irater,  which  is  the  most  in- 
nocuous part  of  the  whole,  and 
tends  to  moderate  its  properties, 
that  may  otherwise  prove  hurtful. 

Wines,  in  this  country,  are  ge- 
nerally divided  into  two  classes, 
namely,  British,  or  Home-made, 
and  Foreign.  The  first  division 
includes  the  liquors  procured  from 
currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
raisins,    &c. ;    the  preparation  of 
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which  being  known  to  eveiy  nota" 
hie  house-wife,  we  shall  only  state 
the  method,  in  v^hichForeign  wines 
are  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  th« 
vine. 

When  the  grapes  are  sufficiently 
ripe,  they  are  gathered,  and  submit- 
ted to  the  a6tion  of  a  press  ;  from 
which  their  juice  runs  into  vessels 
furnished  for  that  purpose.  Here  it 
remains  for  several  hours,  or  for  a 
few  days,  according  to  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  atmosphere  :  when 
the  fermentation  commences,  the 
liquor  rises,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  fixed  air,  or  carbonic 
acid  gas,  is  evolved.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  some  days,  the  fermenta- 
tion ceases  :  when  the  liquor  be^ 
comes  clear,  and  cool,  it  is  poured 
into  other  casks  or  vessels,  where 
it  undergoes  a  slight  degree  of  a 
new  fermentation ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  it  becomes  divested  of  all 
feculent  particles,  while  its  taste 
and  flavour  are  remarkably  im- 
proved. In  order  to  clarify  it  still 
farther,  the  Albumen,  or  whites  of 
eggs.  Isinglass,  &:c.  are  either 
suspended  or  dissolved  in  the  cask ; 
and  various  other  expedients  are 
praftised,  most  of  which  have , 
already  been  stated  in  the  article 
Clariiication,  as  well  as  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  work  :  a  sum- 
mary of  these  materials,  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  General  Index  of 
Reference. — With  the  same  view, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  filter 
turbid  wine  through  fine  sand  laid 
on  a  sieve ;  but,  as  the  mucilage 
of  the  foul  liquor  speedily  fills  up 
tlie  interstices,  the  following  me- 
thod may  be  preferably  employed  : 
it  consists  simplyin  showering  such 
sand  on  the  wine,  through  a  sieve  ; 
so  that  the  weight  of  this  mineral 
may  carry  along  with  it,  and  deposit 
all  tlie  mucilaginous  and  gross  par- 
ticles 
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tides  of  such  wine.  Should,  how- 
ever, any  mattcr-i  accidentnlly  re- 
main. Dr.  Darwin  direfts  a  little 
gum-arabic,  or  3  few  whites  of 
eggs,  to  be  added  ;  after  which  the 
sand-shower  is  to  be  repeated,  till 
the  fluid  become  perfeftly  clear. 

The  colour  of  wines  is,  in  gene- 
ral, independent  of  their  projjer- 
ties  ;  being  in  m;iny  instances  ar- 
tificial, and  imparled  to  those  li- 
quors, after  they  have  come  into 
mercantile  hands.  Thus,  white 
xvines  are  tinged  red,  by  decoc- 
tions of  logwood,  the  juices  of 
elder  and  bilberries  ;  in  France,  by 
the  husks  of  tinged  grapes ;  and, 
tihen  a  proper  colouring  matter  is 
required,  solutions  (A  stick-lac, 
and  turnsol,  have  been  proposed 
as  useful  substitutes.  There  are, 
however,  other  ingredients  fre- 
quently employed  by  unprincipled 
persons  ;  and  which  produce  dele- 
terious effects  on  the  human  sys- 
tem. As  it  is  of"  great  irnjwrt.ince 
to  expose  such  aduIt«TatiiHis,  we 
shall  communicate  a  few  simple 
me:ms,  by  wljicli  thry  may  be  dis- 
covered, both  by  the  taste,  and  by 
the  eye.  Tlius,  if  new  white  wine 
be  ot'a  sweetish  flavour,  and  leave 
a  certain  astringency  on  the  tongue; 
!f  it  have  an  uncommonly  high  co- 
lour, which  is  at  the  same,  time 
di^propfjrtionate  to  its  nominal  age, 
and  to  its  real  strength  ;  or,  if  it 
have  nn  imusually  pungent  .'aste, 
resembling  that  of  brandy,  or  oth.er 
ardent  spirits,  such  liquor  is  gene- 
rally sophisticated. — Farther,  when 
red  wine  presents  either  a  \-ery  pale, 
ot  a  very  Jeej!;  colour  ;  or  possesses 
a  peculiarly  tart  and  astrinj;ent 
ta:^te  j  or  deposits  a  thick  crust  on 
the  side^  or  bottoms  of  glass-vessels, 
it  has  then  probably  be^n  cokmrcd 
tvitb  jome  of  the  substances  above 
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mentioned ;  and  which  may  b<8 
easily  deledel,  by  passing  the  H" 
quor  through  filtering  paper  ;  when 
the  tinging  matters  will  remain  on 
its  surface.  Such  fraud  mav  also 
be  discovered,  by  filling  a  small 
phial  with  the  suspedcd  wine,  and 
closing  its  mouth  with  (he  finger: 
the  bottle  is  then  to  be  inverted, 
and  immersed  into  a  bason  con- 
taining pure  water ;  when,  on 
withdrawing  the  fiuger  from  its 
aperture,  the  tinging  or  adulterat- 
ing matter  will  pass  into  the  wa- 
ter, so  that  the  former  may  be  ob- 
served sinking  to  tlie  bottom,  by  its 
greater  weight. 

Wines  frequently  become  tart, 
and  even  sour,  in  consequence  of 
the  fermentation  having  been  mis- 
managed ;  or,  by  keoj^ing  them  in 
improper  pl:»ces ;  or  from  unfore- 
seen accidents  :  in  these  cases,  cy- 
der, or  the  juice  of  carrots  and  tur- 
nips, is  commonly  mixed  with  theli- 
quor,  to  overcome  its  atidity  ;  but, 
as  such  juices  do  not  always  sweet- 
e^n  the  wines  to  a  sufHcielnt  degree, 
the  latter  are  often  adulterated  with 
alum,  or  with  sugar  of  lead  ;  pre- 
par:!tions,  that  cannot  fail  to  b6 
productive  of  the  worst  efFefts  ;  as 
they  doubtless  zrz  slowly  operating 
poisons.  Hence  we  deem  it  our 
duty  to  give  an  analytical  account 
of  the  principal  /w/j,  or  test-li- 
tjuors,  discovered  by  ingenious  c!ie- 
mists  ;  both  for  the  health  and  sa- 
tisfaction of  our  readers. 

If  wine  be  adulterated  with  alum, 
M.  B FRAUD  due6ls  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  suspei^ed  liquor  to  be 
mixed  with  a  little  lime-water  :  at 
the  end  of  10  or  12  hours,  tl>e  com- 
pound must  be  filtered  ;  and,  if 
crystals  are  formed,  it  contains  no 
alum :  in  the  contrary  case,  the 
residuum,  after  filtration,  will  split 

into 
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into  small  quadrilateral  segmefnts, 
that  will  adhere  to  the  paper  on 
which  it  is  sprciid. 

In  order  to  dete6l  the  litharge, 
or  sugar  of  lead,  10  or  12  drops  of 
a  solution  of  yellow  orpiment 
and  quick-lime  should  be  poured 
into  a  glass  of  wine  :  if  the  colour 
of  the  fluid  change,  and  become 
successively  dark- reddish,  brown, 
or  black,  it  is  an  evident  proof  of 
its  being  adulterated  with  lead.— 
As  orpiment,  however,  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  Arsenic,  it  is 
apt  to  produce  effects  equally  fatal 
with  those  resulting  from  the  sugar 
oflead:  we  shall,  therefore,  subjoin 
a  few  other  tests,  which  are  pcr- 
fe6tly  harmless.  Thus,  Fourckoy 
C "  His  tori/  and  Memoirs  of  the 
Moyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
for  the  year  1737,"  &ic.)  direds  a 
few  drops  of  vitriolic  acid,  or  of 
pure  saccharine  acid,  to  be  intro- 
duced into  a  certain  portion  of  the 
suspe61:ed  liquor.  These  will  cause 
the  lead  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  glass,  in  the  form  of  a  m  hite 
powder  ;  which,  if  laid  on  a  piece 
of  solid  charcoal,  may  be  reduced 
to  metallic  globules,  by  means  of 
the  lamp  and  blow- pipe.  Never-, 
theless,  he  preferably  recommends 
a  solution  of  hepatic  gas  in  dis- 
tilled water:  this,  ha  observes, 
will,  on  being  added  to  wine  so- 
j)histicated  with  lead,  produce  a 
black  sediment,  and  thus  shew  the 
smallest  quantity  of  that  metal ; 
■whereas,  in  pure  wine,  no  preci- 
pitation will  take  place : — the  pre- 
cipitate oflead  may  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  other  mi- 
nerals, by  its  deep  colour. 

Dr.  Watson  ('"  Chemical  Es- 
says," vol.  iii.)  advises  1  oz.  of 
quick-lime,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  to  be  boiled  in 
one  pint  of  water  :   when  the  liquor 
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is  cold,  it  must  be  carefully  bottled 
UDj  and,  on  adding  a  few  drops, 
to  the  wine,  or  cyder,  impregnated  , 
with  lead,  the  colour  of  the  whole 
will  become  of  a  lighter  or  deeper 
brown,  according  to  the  quantity- 
held  in  solution.  But,  as  this  test 
also  precipitates  iron,  when  dissolv- 
ed in  any  vinous  fluid,  we  think  tlie 
following,  probatory  liquor  may  be 
preferably  employed  :  it  was  in- 
vented and  published  in  179I,  by 
Dr.  Hahnemann,  but  the  meiit 
of  his  claim  has  lately  been  assumed 
by  an  obscure  German  chemist  iti 
London  ;  and  we  understand,  that 
the  recipe  for  Lliis  test  has  been  sur- 
reptitiously sold  to  a  French  spe- 
culator, on  whose  account  it  is  now 
retailed  by  several  venders,  under 
his  dire6tions.  Dr.  H.'s  original 
test  has,  witlun  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  ,been  simplified  and 
improved  5  so  that  it  is  now  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner  :— 
Let  one  dram,  of  the  dry  liver  of 
sulphur,  and  two  drams  of  cream 
of  tartar  be  shaken  in  two  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  till  the  whole 
become  saturated  with  hepatic  gas : 
the  liquor  must  now  be  fikred 
through  blotting-paper,  and  kept 
in  a  phial  closely  stopped. — In  order 
to  try  the  purity  of  wine,  from  l6 
to  20  drops  of  this  test  are  to  be 
poured  into  a  small  glass  :  if  the 
wine  become  only  turbid,  with 
white  clouds,  and  a  similar  sedi- 
ment be  deposited,  it  is  then  not 
impregnated  with  any  metallic  in- 
gredients. Should  it,  however, 
turn  muddy  or  black ;  its  colour 
approach  to  a  deep  red ;  and  its 
taste  be  at  first  sweet,  and  then 
astringent ;  the  liquor  certainly  con- 
tains the  sugar,  or  other  pernicious 
preparation  of  lead.  The  presence 
of  iron  is  indicated  by  the  wine 
acquiring  a  dark-blue  cast,  similar 
Z  .  to- 
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to  that  of  palft  i]^ ;  and.  If  there 
be  any  particles  of  verdigreasc  or 
copper,  a  blackish-grey  sediment 
■will  be  formed.  —  In  making  all 
these  experitr/ents,  the  test  ought 
to  be  newly  prepared,  and  the  trials 
made  in  the  open  air. 

A  small  portion  of  sulphur  is 
always  mixed  with  white  wines, 
in  order  to  preserve  them  :  but,  if 
too  large  a  quantity  be  emplo}cd, 
the  wine  thus  impregnated  bc- 
,comes  remarkably  intoxicating;  oj)- 
presses  the organsof  breathing;  and 
excites  intense  thirst ;  while  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  palpitation  of 
tr>e  heart,  gout,  and  numerous 
other  nervous  afFe6tions,  are  often 
induced.  Sulphur  may,  however, 
be  easily  detcfted  :  for,  if  a  piece 
of  an  egg-shell,  or  of  silver,  be 
immersed  in  the  wine,  it  instan- 
taneously acquires  a  black  hue. — 
Quick-lime  is  also  frequently  mixed 
"with  wine,  for  imparting  a  beauti- 
ftil  deep -red  colour  :  its  presence 
rbay  be  ascertained,  by  suffering  a 
little  wine  to  stand  in  a  glass,  for 
two  or  three  days;  when  the  lime, 
held  In  solution,  will  appear  on 
the  surface,  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
pellicle  or  crust. 

The  last,  and  certainly  the  least 
hurtful,  adulteration  of  wine,  is 
that  with  water,  which  may  be 
<3ete6led  by  throwing  into  it  a 
small  piece  of  quick-lime  :  for,  if 
the  lime  be  slacked,  (he  wine  must 
have  been  diluted  ;  as,  on  llie  con- 
trary (wbic'i,  however,  will  seldom 
be  the  case),  such  liquor  may  be 
considered  as  pure. 

Wine  forms  an  extensive  article 
of  commerca  :  numerous  statutes 
have  therefore  been  enacted,  for 
regulating  its  importation  ;  various 
duties  have  been  imposed  ;  and 
itlch  liquor  has  been  subjcded  to 
^K  Cicise  J  but,  as"  these  chiefly 
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concern  unve-merchanh,  and  as  a 
detail  of  them  would  extend  this 
article  to  an  undue  length,  we  shall 
not  si^ecity  the  different  duties,  but 
conclude  with  stating  the  properties 
of  this  favourite  beverage. 

The  moderate  use  of  wine  cer- 
tainly conduces  to  health,  especially 
in  weak  and  languid  habits  :  hence 
it  has  been  emphatically  termed  the 
"  milk  of  the  aged  :"  it  accelerates 
the  circulation  ;  invigorates  both 
the  bodily  and  the  mental  faculties; 
increases  the  aftionof  the  stomach  j 
and  is  of  essential  service  to  con- 
valescents, especially  to  those  who 
are  recovering  from  the  severe  at- 
tacks of  typhus,  or  other  malig- 
nant fevers.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
temperance in  wine  is  productive 
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Tiox,  with  all  their  attendant 
evils  ;  and  not  unfrequently  lays 
the  foundation  both  of  acute  and 
of  chronic  disorders  :  the  mental 
powers  are  impaired  ;  and  linger- 
ing death  only  terminates  tlie  suf- 
ferings of  the  debauchee. — Hence, 
we  seriously  advise  parents,  to  be- 
ware of  giving  wine  to  their  chil- 
dren indiscriminately ;  because,  to 
them,  it  can  be  of  service  only 
wFien  taken  as  a  medicine  :  and 
those  injudicious  persons,  who  en- 
courage young  peopk  to  take  wine 
habilually  at  tiieir  meals,  are  guilty 
of  an  abuse,  which  cannot  be  easily 
repaired,  by  future  abstinence. 

WINNOW,  or  more  properly, 
WiNN'owiNG-MACHirjE,  is  a  Con- 
trivance, employed  for  separating, 
by  an  artificial  current  of  air,  the 
chaff  from  the  grain,  after  it  has 
been  thrashed  out  of  the  straw. 

In  the  year  17P7,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Dix,  for  his 
inverttion  of  a  winnowing-machine, 
designed  to  clear  grain  from  the 
straw,  irwtead  of  thrashing. — It 
consists 
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consists  of  an  upright  square  frame, 
furnished  with  a  hopper  for  receiv^- 
ing  the  corn,  while  in  the  ear  :  the 
grain  is  separated  from  the  chaff, 
by  means  of  the  friftion  of  a  large 
circular  rubber.  The  implement 
is  set  in  motion  by  a  pair  of  ribbed 
rollers,  connedled  with  the  main 
axle,  by  a  band  or  strap  ;  and  this 
axle  is  turned  by  the  aid  of  a  com- 
mon hand- winch. 

The  advantages  resulting  from 
the  use  of  this  contrivance,  are  by 
the  patentee  stated  to  be  as  follow : 

1 .  No  grain  will  be  scattered  j 
and  the  farmer  will  be  enabled  to 
carry  in  one  waggon,  ten  times 
more  corn  in  the  ear,  in  sacks, 
and  without  the  straw,  than  possi- 
bly can  be  conveyed  wiihthe  straw, 
at  one  load, 

2.  As  the  same  quantity  of  corn 
may  thus  be  conveyed  in  one  day, 
as  is  usually  performed  in  ten,  it 
follows,  that  not  only  wine  days  la- 
bour, both  of  men  and  cattle,  may 
be  saved,  but  also  the  risk  of  wet 
weather,  which  frequently  injures 
the  grain,  and  increases  the  ex- 
pence  of  housing,  is  in  this  man- 
ner effedually  avoided, 

3.  The  corn  being  in  the  ears 
without  the  straw,  and  such  ears 
being  rough,  it  will  lie  lightly,  so 
as  to  admit  a  fnee  current  of  air : 
hence,  siveating  and  shrinking  of 
the  grain  will  be  prevented}  which 
accident  often  happens,  when  im- 
tiagcd  according  to  the  prevailing 
method. 

4.  The  ears  of  corn,  thus  sepa- 
rated from  the  straw,  will  occupy 
incomparably  less  room  in  the 
barn  ;  consequently  farmers  will 
be  enabled  to  guard  it  more  com- 
pletely from  the  depredations  of 
tats,  mice,  and  other  vermin. 

5.  The  reed,  or  prime  straw,  be- 
ing thus  preserved  in  a  sound  state. 
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will  be  more  fit^r  thatching,  jol- 
lar-making,  th'S^nianufadure  of 
hats,  &c.  for  it  1?  neither  broken 
nor  split,  as  generally  happens 
when  the  flail  is  employed  :  at  the 
same  time,  all  the  72a/tt?-aZ  chaff  re- 
mains in  an  integral  state  for  feed- 
ing cattle. 

Lastly,  every  grain  is  by  mealriJ 
of  such  contrivance  separated  from 
the  ears  :  thus,  the  advantages  of 
a  thrashing  and  winnowing  ma- 
chine are  combined  ;  and  Mr,  Dix 
is  of  opinion  that  every  farmer, 
who  adopts  the  various  methods 
proposed  in  the  specification  of  his 
patent,  will  find  ah  increase  of  pro- 
duce, f-AV  exceeding  the  most  san- 
guine expe6tations. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  justly  ap- 
prehended, that  most  agriculturists 
who  are  already  provided  with 
large  barns,  and  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  submit  their  corn  to  the 
action  of  the  flail,  in  the  manner  of 
their  forefathers,  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  introduce  new  methods, 
unless  convinced  of  their  superi- 
ority, by  the  most  decisive  result 
of  experience.  And,  as  we  can- 
not, in  this  instance,  produce  vouch- 
ers to  attest  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
Dix's  plan,  we  decline  entering  in- 
to any  examination  of  its  merits  : 
— for  the  satisfadion  of  our  coun- 
try-readers, therefore,  we  shall  lay 
before  them  (in  the  Supplement 
to  this  volume)  a  description  and 
delineation  of  a  simplified  Win- 
nowing Alachine ;  the  drawing  and 
engraving  of  which,  could  not  be 
procured  in  due  time  for  the  pre- 
sent Number. 

Winter-cresses  }  or  Winter- 
Rocket.  See  Mustard,  the 
Hedge. 

WIRE,  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  or  other 
metal,  forced  and  drawn  through 

Z  2  '     holes 
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boles  of  an  iron  frame :  it  is  made 
of  various  sizes,  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  designed. 

Although  considerable  quantifies 
of  this  article  arc"  manufactured  in 
Britain,  yet  they  are  inadequate  to 
supply  tlie  market:  bence,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  import  large 
parcels  of  wire,  which  is  subjeft  to 
various  duties.  Thus,  brass  and 
copper- wire  pays  the  sum  of  2l. 
17s.  5|d.  per  cwt.  :  iron-u'ire, 
3l.  3s.  6jd.  per  cwt. :  latten-wire, 
21.  18s.  3|d.  per  cwt.  :  steel-uire, 
lid.  per  lb. :  virginal-wire,  if  of 
brass  or  copper,  81.  Is,  7jd.  per 
cwt, ;  but,  if  it  be  made  of  iron, 
itis  subje6t  to  the  charge  of  81.  2s. 
9|d.  per  cwt.  By  the  10  Ann, 
C.26,  ^.65  ;  thel5GE0.II.  c,  20} 
'and  the  22  Geo.  II.  c,  36,  gold  and 
silver  wre  is  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported, on  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
goods,  and  incurring  a  fine  of  lOOl. 
The  sUit.  13  and  14  Car.  IF.  c. 
19,  also  prohibits  the  importation 
of  card-wire,  or  iron-wire  em- 
ployed in  making  wool-cards,  on 
forfeiting  the  goods  or  thtir  value: 
and,  if  any  wire,  smaller  than  Jine- 
Jine,  or  superfine,  or  any  wool- 
cards,  or  other  wares  made  of  iron- 
wire,  be  imported,  excepting  from 
Ireland,  they  are  liable  to  be  seized. 

WiTHEN-TREE.     See  Sallow. 

WITHERS,  a  term  i:i  farriery, 
denoting  the  jundure  of  the  shoul- 
der-bone, at  the  bottom  of  the 
neck  and  mane. — This  important 
part  of  the  horse's  body,  is  liable 
to  bruises,  generally  occasioned  by 
a  narrow  saddle  ;  frequently  form- 
ing impostliumes  ;  and,  if  impro- 
perly treated,  becoming  fistulous. 

On  the  first  appearajice  of  the 
swelling,  it  should  be  bathed  with 
hot  vinegar,  three  or  four  times  in 
the  day :  but,  if  this  fomcirtalioa 
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be  Insufficient  to  disper.-e  tlic  tu- 
mor, an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol  ma/ 
be  added  to  a  quart  of  vinegar,  or 
half  an  ounce  of  white  vitriol  dis- 
solved in  a  small  portion  of  water, 
may  be  mixed  with  the  former  li- 
quid, and  the  compound  be  ap- 
plied to  the  part  afl'efted. — If  the 
swelling  be  attended  with  pain, 
heat,  and  small  watery  pustules, 
it  ought  to  be  bathed  with  the  fol- 
lowing preparation  : — Take  2  oz. 
of  crude  sal  ammoniac,  and  boil  h 
in  a  quart  of  lime-water:  when 
it  has  subsided,  poor  off  the  de- 
coi^lion,  and  add  to  it  half  a  piot 
of  spirit  of  wine  ;  after  which,  tl^e 
tumor  should  be  dressed  with  lin- 
seed oil,  or  elder-ointment,  in  order 
to  soften  the  skin. 

In  critical  swellings,  however, 
repellents  should,  on  no  account, 
be  resorted  to  ;  but  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  apply  suppurating  poultices. 
Experienced  farriers  advise,  never 
to  open  these  tumors  till  they  spon- 
taneously burst ;  as  otherwise  the 
excoriation  will  become  spongy, 
discharge  a  bloody  ichor,  and 
speedily  degenerate  into  a  foul  ul- 
cer. Where  fungous  flesh  hap- 
pens to  be  troublesome,  and  the 
matter  discharged  is  of  a  yellow- 
colour,  and  an  oily,  viscid,  con- 
sistence, pledgets  soaked  in  the 
following  composition  have  pi'oved 
very  successful :  Dis.iolve'half  an 
ounce  of  blue  vitriol  in  a  pint  of 
water;  add  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
re(5tified  spirit  of  wine,  each  4  02.3 
white-wine  vinegar  6  oz.  j  oil  of 
vitriol,  andoxymel  of  verdigrease, 
each  2  oz. — Farther,  let  tlie  tu- 
mefied part  be  washed  with  a 
mixture  of  spirit  of  wine  and  vi- 
negar. But,  when  the  cavities  of 
the  woimd  are  fistulous,  the  cal- 
losities must,  if  practicable,  be  ex- 
tirpated 
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tfrpated  with  a  knife,  and  the  re- 
mainder destroyed  by  escharotics. 

WOAD,  or  hatis,  L.  a  genus  of 
'plants  compreheoding  Q  species,  of 
which  only  the  tinBoria,  or  Wild 
AVoad,  is  a  native  of  Britain.  It  is 
biennial;  grows  in  corn-fields,  prin- 
cipally at  New  Barns,  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely;  where  it  flowers  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July.  The  stalk  attains 
a  height  of  from  3  to  4  feet ;  and 
the  leaves  are  eaten  by  cows,  but 
refused  by  horses,  goats,  and  sheep : 
these  leaves  are  highly  valued  by 
dyers,  for  the  beautiful  blue  colour 
which  they  impart  to  wool ;  hence, 
this  vegetable  is  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent, 

Woad  prospers  in  a  deep  fat 
loam,  though  a  moderately  rich 
and  mixed  soil  is  the  most  pro- 
per :  as  this  plant  remarkably 
exhausts  the  ground,  more  than 
two  crops  should  never  be  taken  in 
succession.  The  land  ought  to  be 
ploughed  four  times  ;  first,  shortly 
before  the  winter  ;  a  second  time 
in  the  spring,  when  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  form  the  ridges  ;  a  third 
time  in  June  ;  and,  lastly,  towards 
the  end  of  July,  or  early  in  August : 
in  the  intervals  between  each 
ploughing,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
harrow  the  soil,  so  that  all  weeds 
may  be  destroyed. 

Woad,  in  this  country,  is  sown 
earty  in  August,  and  generally 
broad-cast,  though  ti.e  drill-hus- 
bandry is  the  most  advantageous. 
At  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks, 
the  plants  must  be  hoed,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  at  least  six  inches  :  after 
which  they  will  require  no  farther 
attention,  except  a  careful  weeding 
in  October,  and  particularly  in  the 
month  of  March. 

The  proper  time  for  gathering 
the  leaves,  is  determined  by  their 
full  growth,  and  the  first  change  of 
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colour  at  their  points :  they  are  cut 
with  an  edged  tool,  and  collected 
into  baskets  by  women  and  chil- 
dren. If  the  land  be  good,  three 
or  four  successive  crops  may  be 
taken ;  but  the  two  first  are  the 
finest,  and  produce  from  25l.  to 
30l.  per  ton ;  whereas,  the  third  or 
fourth  do  not  sell  for  more  than  7 
or  8l.  per  ton.  After  the  leaves  are 
gathered,  they  are  submitted  to  the 
action  of  mills,  similar  to  those 
employed  for  grinding  oak-bark; 
and  in  which  they  are  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  pulp.  The  woad  is  then 
laid  in  small  l^aps,  which  are 
closely  and  smoothly  pressed  down. 
As  often  as  the  crust,  formed  qn 
the  outside,  cracks  or  separates,  it 
is  again  closed,  to  preserve  the 
strength  of  the  colouring  matter. 
In  this  state,  it  remains  for  a  fort- 
night ;  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
the  heaps  are  broken  up  ;  the  ex- 
ternal part  is  worked  into  a  ciass ; 
and  the  whole  is  formed  into  oval 
balls,  cither  by  the  hand,  or  by 
means  of  moulds.  The  balls  are 
now  exposed  to  the  sun,  under 
shelter  :  when  perfei.^ly  dry,  they 
are  ready  for  sale  ;  or  are  prepared 
for  the  vat,  in  the  manner  stated 
vol,  ii.  p.  202. — Such  is  the  pro- 
cess which  woad  undergoes,  before 
it  becomes  fit  for  dyeing  blue  co- 
lours ;  but  M.  ASTRUC  is  of  opi- 
nion, that,  if  this  vegetable  v^re 
cured  in  the  same  manner  as  in- 
digo, it  would  produce  a  colour  of 
equal  lustre  to  that  obtained  from 
such  expensive  foreign  drug.  Thus, 
considerable  sqms  of  money,  that 
are  annually  exported  for  indigo, 
might  probably  be  saved ;  a  con- 
jedure  which  is  now  corroborated 
by  the  test  of  experience.- — Dam- 
BOURNEY  direfts  to  boil  the  fresh 
leaves  of  woad  with  ciiluted  bul- 
locks' blood,  or  more  effeftually 
Z  3  witU 
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with  caustic  soap-boilers'  Ity :  in 
this  simple  manner,  a  daFk-green 
decodlion  of  a  blueish  shade  ■wiW 
be  obtained  ;  and,  after  clarifying 
the  liquor,  it  will  form  a  blue  pre- 
cipitate} which,  dissolved  iu  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  properly  diluted,  im- 
parts a  beautiful  colour  to  woollen 
cloth.  Farther,  even  the  leaves,  in 
a  state  of  fermentation  with  pure 
water,  on  adding  a  small  portion  of 
a  caustic  alkaline  ley,  afford  a  fine 
blue  sediment,  resembling  the  true 
indigo. 

WOLFs-BANE,  the  Large 
Blue,  or  Monk's-Hood,  Aconi- 
tum  Napellus,  L.  is  an  exotic  pe- 
rennial, growing  wild  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Switzerland  and 
France. — ^The  juice  of  this  plant 
j)ossesses  a  disagreeable  smell,  and 
an  acrid  taste  :  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, it  is  in  a  great  measure  di- 
vested by  inspissation.  Being  one 
of  the  most  aftive  vegetable  poi- 
sons, when  taken  in  large  portions, 
it  excites  sickness,  vomiting,  di- 
arrhoea, giddiness,  delirium,  faint- 
ing, cold  sweats,  convulsions,  and 
death. 

Dr.  Stoehk,  of  Vienna,  informs 
us,  that  the  Wolfs-bane  is  a  very 
effefiual  remedy  in  glandular  swell- 
ings, the  itch,  amaurosis,  in  gouty 
and  rheumatic  pains,  intermittent 
fevers,  and  in  convulsions.  -He 
prescribed  10  grains  of  the  pow- 
der to  be  taken  at  night,  andin  the 
morning ;  but  the  dose  is  to  be 
gradually  increased  to  6  grains  of 
the  inspissated  juice,  twice  every 
day.  Other  physicians  have  em- 
ployed a  tinfture  prepared  of  one 
part  of  the  dry,  pulverized  leaves 
of  this  herb,  and  six  parts  of  spirjt 
of  wine ;  in  doses  of  40  drops. — 
In  Britain,  however,  this  remedy 
jfias  not  answered  the  high  expec- 
laUons  fomjed  of  its  virtues  j  though 
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it  doubtless  is  a  very  a6tive,  and  • 
useful  medicinal  plant,  if  duly  pre- 
pared, and  regularly  prescribed. 

A  decodion  of  the  roots  of  tlic 
Wolf's-bane,  affords  an  efficacious 
liquor  for  destroying  hugs : — if  this 
root  be  reduced  to  powder,  mixed 
with  oatmeal  and  honey,  or  any 
other  palatable  vehicle,  and  thus 
exposed  to  rats  or  mice,  it  will  cor- 
rode and  inflame  their  intestines, 
so  as  speedily  to  prove  a  fatal  re- 
past.— The  juice  expressed  from 
this  plant,  is  occasionally  poured  on 
flesh,  and  thus  employed  as  a  bait 
to  allure  wolves,  foxes,  and  other 
beasts  of  prey. 

Lastly,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
best  antidote  for  the  poison  of  the 
Monk's-hood,  is  asserted  to  be  the 
root  of  the  anthora,  a  species  of  the 
same  genus,  called  healthful,  or 
wholesome  Monk's-hood. 

WoLF-FisH.     See  Sea-wolp, 

WOLVES-TEETH,  in  farriery, 
frequently  occur  in  old  horses, 
when  the  upper  bones  of  the  mouth 
considerably  proje6t  over  the  lower 
qnes :  thus,  the  almost  only  incon- 
venience resulting  from  this  cir- 
cumstance is,  that  the  points  of  the 
teeth  prick,,and  lacerate,  either  the 
tongue  or  gums,  and  thus  distress 
the  animal  when  feeding. — In  or- 
der to  remedy  such  defed;,  the  su- 
perfluous prominences,  or  unequal 
points  of  the  teeth,  may  be  filed 
down}  by  which  simple  expedient, 
these  useful  bones  will  be  reduced 
to  thejr  natural  size. 

WoLVEREKE.       SeC  BeAR, 

WOOD,  denotes  the  fibrous  sub- 
stance, of  which  the  branches, 
trunks,  and  roots  of  trees,  are 
print  ipally  composed. 

Having  already  stated  the  most 

approved    methods    of  seasoning 

wood,  under  the  article  Timber, 

we  shall  at  present  diredt  our  at- 
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tention  to  the  most  advantageous 
expedients  that  have  been  devised 
for  preserving  this  useful  substance  j 
and  conclude  with  an  account  of 
t!>e  best  modes  of  imparting  to  it 
different  colours. 

To  render  timber  more  durable, 
it  has  been  recommended  to  saw 
the  trees  into  scantlings  ;  or,  where 
the  wood  is  designed  to  be  used 
entire,  to  hew  it  into  the  requisite 
shape ;  when  it  is  to  be  laid  in  a 
bed  of  sand  (contained  in  a  case  or 
shell  of  brick- work)  and  heated  by- 
means  of  a  furnace,  built  beneath. 
As  soon  as  the  wood  becomes  hot, 
the  sap  exudes,  and  is  imbibed  by 
the  sand  5  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  quality  of  the  timber  is  greatly 
improved.  This  method  has  been 
Succ-ssfully  tried;  but,  as  it  is  too 
expensive,  Dr.  Lewis  advises  all 
wood,  that  is  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  to  be  coated 
with  a  preparation  of  pulverized 
pit-coal  and  melted  tar,  reduced  to 
the  consistence  of  paint,  which  he 
has  found  very  efficacious.  In  those 
cases,  however,  where  piles,  or 
other  masses  of  timber,  are  subjeft 
to  the  action  of  water,  the  most 
simple  mode  of  preserving  it,  is 
that  employed  in  the  Bermuda 
Islands,  and  other  parts  of  Ame- 
rica. It  consists  in  covering  such 
wood  repeatedly  with  ,  train  or 
whale-oil,  allovi-ing  each  coat  to 
become  perfeiStly  dry,  before  an- 
other is  applied. — For  preventing 
the  combustion  of  wood,  the  read- 
er  will  consult  the   article  Fire- 

PHOOF. 

IVLahogany,  ebony,  and  the  finer 
woods,  being  very  expensive,  ai- 
tisans  have  contrived  various  pre- 
parations for  tinging  timber,  so 
as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguish- 
ed from  them.  Thus,  ebony  may 
be    imitated,     by    boiling    clean. 
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smooth  box  in  oil,  till  it  become 
perfeSly  black;  or,  by  washing 
pear-tree  wood,  that*  has  been  pre- 
viously planed,  with  aqua-fortis, 
and  drying  it  in  a  shady  place,  in 
the  open  air;  after  which,  writing- 
ink  must  repeatedly  be  passed  over 
it,  and  the  wood  dried  in  a  similar 
manner,  till  it  acquire  a  deep  black 
colour.  It  may  then  be  polished 
with  wax  and  a  woollen  cloth,  which 
will  give  it  a  fine  lustre. 

In  the  new  "  TransaBions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  GiJttingen,"  Prof. 
Beckmann  has  published  the  re- 
sult of  numerous  experiments,  re- 
lative to  the  staining  or  dyeing  of 
wood.  He  dire6ls,  for  instance,  a 
piece  of  plane-tree  to  be  put  into  a 
glass  vessel,  containing  pulverized 
dragon's-blood  mixed  with  oil  ot 
turpentine,  and  placed  over  the 
fire  :  in  a  short  time,  the  wood  will 
acquire  a  beautiful  colour,  resem- 
bling that  of  mahogany  3  and  the 
dragon's-blood,  adhering  to  the  sur- 
face, may  be  sepamted  by  applying 
reftified  spirit  of  wine.  If  gam- 
boge be  dissolved  in  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine, it  will  imi)art  a  bright-yel- 
low colour;  and  one  part  of  dra- 
gon's-blood, with  two  of  gamboge, 
communicate  various  shades  to  the 
wood  of  the  beech  and  plane-trees. 
A  fine  walrmt-trec  tint  may  be 
obtained,  by  rubbing  common  wood 
with  a  mixture,  prepared  of  the 
bark  of  the  trees,  or  the  shells  of 
walnuts,  previously  dried,  pulve* 
rixed,  and  reduced  to  a  proper  coh- 
sistence  with  nut-oil. 

Another  preparation  for  commu- 
nicating a  perfefit  mahogany-colour 
to  inferior  woods,  especially  those 
of  the  elm,  maple,  and  sycamore- 
trees,  consists  of  the  following  in- 
gredients :  Dissolve  two  drams  of 
dragon's-blood,  one  dram  of  wild 
alkanet  (Anchusa  tiyi f ioria,  L.), -Mid 

Z4  half 
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half  a  dram  of  aloe,  in  half  a  pint 
of  retftified  spirit  of  wine.  Previ- 
ously to  Using  this  tin<5lure,  the 
wood  ought  to  be  moi,->tfned  with 
aqua-fortis ;  when  two  or  three 
coats  of  the  former,  each  being  al- 
lowed to  dry  before  tiie  next  is 
Applied,  will  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effeft. 

In  March,   1778,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Humphkey  Jack- 
son, for  his  method  of  beautifying, 
and  preserving  the  colour  of  every 
Jcind  of  wood,  by  means  of  a  stain, 
varnish,  and  powder.     He  directs 
the  substance  first  to  be  polished 
with  the  following  composition  :— 
Take  pumice-stoneandburnt  alum, 
of  each  equal  parts  j  lapis  calami- 
naris,  and  green-vitriol  calcined  to 
redness,  of  each  half  a  part ;   let 
the   whole  be  reduced   to  a  fine 
powder,  and  nibbed  with  a  woollen 
cloth  on  the  wood,  till  it  acquire  a 
£ne  polish :    the  stain  must  now 
be  prepared  as  follows: — Let  Gibs, 
of  stick-lac    be   boiled    in    three 
gallons  of  water,  till  the  colour  be 
extra6ted,  when  the  liquor  ought 
to  be  strained  :   half  a  pound  of 
madder- root  is  also  to  be  boiled  in 
, three  quarts  of  water  :  next,  half 
a  pound   of  cochineal,   a   similar 
quantity  of  kermes,  and  4  oz.  of 
clean  scarlet- rags,  are  to  be  digested 
in  a  glass  vessel,  containing  one 
gallon  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  a  so- 
lution of  2  oz,  of  pearl-ash  in  half 
41  pint  of  water,  till  all  the  tinging 
matter  be  combined  with  the  li- 
quor.    After  straining  it,  the  de- 
codion  of  stick-lac  must  "be  added, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  aqua- 
fortis be  mixed  witli  the  whole,  to 
impart  a  proper  red  colour  ;  wht  n 
the  compound  may  be  laid  on  with 
a  brush. — In  order  to  prepare  the 
varnish,  the  patentee  direds  one 
pound  of  clear  white  amber,  half 
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a  pound  of  copal,  a  similar  quan- 
tity of  spirit  of  turpentine,  as  well 
as  of  the  cmIs  of  rosemary,  and 
lavender  ;  and  six  pounds  of  nut- 
oil,  to  be  digested  in  a  sand-heat, 
till  the  oils  acquire  the  consist- 
ence of  syrup  :  the  liquor  is  now 
to  be  strained  for  use  ;  and,  when 
the  varnish  becomes  clear,  it  must 
be  applied  to  the  stained  wood  witli 
a  painter's  brush ;  after  which  it 
should  be  suffered  to  dry. 

A  patent  was  likewise  granted, 
in  November,  1791,  to  Samuel 
Bentham,  Esq.  for  his  invention 
of  a  method  of  planing  wood.— 
Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  an 
analysis  of  his  diffuse  specification  : 
we  shall  therefore  only  state  that,  by 
bis  contrivance,  the  operation  of 
planing  is  simplified  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  animals,  steam,  water, 
machinery,  and  other  brute  or  in- 
animate agents,  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed.— A  minute 
account  of  his  patent  is  inserted  in 
the  5th  vol.  p{  the  "  Repertory  of 
Arts"  &c. 

Various  other  methods  of  stain- 
ing wood  Hue,  green,  purple,  red 
and  yelloiv,  are  pradised  by  arti- 
ficers. Of  these,  we  shall  com- 
municate only  the  most  expeditious, 
and  least  expensive. 

Blue: — Take  2  drams  of  the 
best  indigo  reduced  to  a  tine  pow- 
der 3  put  it  in  a  glass  with  2  oz.  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  agitate  them  with 
a  new  clay-pipe. — After  stand- 
ing 10  or  12  hours,  at  llie  farthest, 
in  a  temperate  place,  pour  it  into 
a  large  glass  vessel,  or  china  bowl, 
and  add  such  a  portion  of  pure 
water  as  may  be  expedieiit  to  give 
it  the  tint  required. — Those,  to 
whom  the  saving  of  time  is  an  ob- 
jeft,  may  purchase  this  staining 
liquor  ready  prepared,  from  the 
dyer.    Another  mode  of  tinging 
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wood  bine,  is  that  of  dissolving 
verdigrease  in  distilled  vinegar ; 
then  making  a  separate  solution  of 
2  oz.  of  pure  pearl-ashes  in  a  pint 
of  water  :  the  former  liquid  should 
be  first  repeatedly  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  wood,  till  it  be  of 
a  sufficiently  deep  green  colour ; 
•when  the  latter  preparation  must 
be  drawn  over  it,  with  a  soft 
painter's  brush,  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary  to  change  it  to  a  proper 
blue  cast. 

Green  : — Dissolve  purified  ver- 
digrease in  distilled  vinegar,  or  in 
aqua-fortis  diluted  with  15  or  20 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and  ap- 
ply the  solution  to  wood  previously 
warmed. 

Purple  : — ^Take  1  oz.  of  log- 
wood, and  2  drams  of  Brazil-wood; 
boil  them  together  in  a  quart  of 
water,  shwly,  over  a  moderate 
fire  :  when  one-half  of  the  fluid  is 
evaporated,  it  must  be  strained, 
and  several  times  laid  on  the  wood, 
with  a  proper  brush,  till  it  have  re- 
ceived a  dark-red  shade.  Thus 
prepared,  and  being  allowed  to 
become  perfe6tly  dry,  it  may  be 
changed  to  a  fine  purple  shade,  by 
drawing  over  it  repeatedly  a  weak- 
solution  of  the  purest  pearl-ash, 
namely,  one  dram  in  a  pint  of 
water.  Some  dexterity,  however, 
must  be  exerted  on  this  occasion  ; 
as,  by  too  sudden  and  frequent 
applications  of  either  of  the  two 
liquids,  the  colour  is  very  apt  to 
assume  a  dark  blue,  instead  of  a 
purple  shade. 

Red  : — Take  2  oz.  of  Brazil- 
wood, and  2  drams  of  purified 
pot-asb;  mix  them  with  a  quart  of 
water  J  and  let  the  composition 
•  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  several 
days  >  stirring  it  occasionally. — 
"When  sufficiently  extracted,  the 
coioured  liquor  must  be  decantc(^ 
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moderately  warmed,  and  in  that 
state  applied  to  the  wood  as  many 
times  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
for  giving  it  a  more  or  less  bright 
cast.  Next,  a  solution  of  alum, 
in  the  proportion  of  2  oz.  to  a 
quart  of  water,  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
wood  (while  it  is  still  wet  from  the 
former  stain)  with  a  soft  brush,  or 
other  instrument. — After  polishing 
the  articles  thus  stained,  their  co- 
lour may  be  rendered  still  more 
beautiful  and  permanent,  by  giv- 
ing them  one  or  more  coats,  with 
a  varnish  prepared  of  shell- lac. 

Yellow  : — This  delicate  tint 
may  be  easily  imparted  to  wood, 
which  is  naturally  white  :  for  this 
purpose,  take  1  oz.  of  pulverized 
turmeric,  and  a  pint  of  redified 
spirit  of  wine;  shake  them  in  a 
glass  bottle;  allow  the  infusion  to 
stand  for  se\'eral  days,  closely  co- 
vered :  then  decant  the  liquor,  and 
lay  it  on  the  wood  repeatedly, 
as  may  be  found  necessaiy,— i-A 
cheaper  method,  however>  con- 
sists in  applying  weak  aqua-fortis 
to  wood-  previously  warmed,  and 
immediately  after  the  stain  is  given, 
holding  it  to  the  fire,  at  some  dis- 
tance, till  it  acquire  the  desired 
cast.  But  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  the  aqua-fortis  must  be  suffi-' 
ciently  dilurtd  with  water ;  as, 
otherwise,  the  wood  is  apt  to  ac*- 
'quire  a  brown  or  blackish  hue.  la 
order  to  improve  the  articles  thus 
stained,  the  same  expedients  may- 
be adopted,  as  those  suggested  in 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

lb  conclude : — As  it  is  fre- 
quently an  objed  of  some  import- 
ance, to  close  and  secure  thechinks, 
flaws,  or  otlier  accidental  defetits 
in  wooden  vessels,  in  the  most 
expeditious  manner,  we  con- 
ceive that  a  tough  paste,  com- 
posed, oi  wbiting,    a  solution  of 

gura- 
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gum-arabic  or  tragacanth,  and  a 
proper  quantity  of  oak-bark  re- 
duced to  a  fine  pwwder,  may  be 
advantageously  applied  to  tubs  or 
casks,  with  a  view  to  prevent  far- 
ther leaking.  But,  on  such  occa- 
sions, it  will  always  be  more  ad- 
visable to  empty  the  vessels  ;  and, 
alter  drying  them,  to  use  A  ce- 
ment, consisting  of  pitch,  bullocks' 
blood,  linseed-oil,  turpentine,  and 
the  finest  brick-dust,  melted  toge- 
ther in  an  iron  pan  ;  before,  how- 
ever, this  powerful  lute  belaid  on, 
all  the  crevices  or  chinks  ought  to 
be  properly  caulked,  or  filled  up 
with  tow  or  oakum. 

Wood-ashes.     See  Ashes. 

WooD-BiNE,  See  Honey- 
suckle,  the  Common. 

WOOD -COCK,  or  Scolopax 
rusticola,  L.  a  bird  of  passage, 
generally  appearing  in  England  to- 
ward the  latter  end  of  06tober,  and 
retiring  early  in  March. — It  is 
about  14  inches  in  length,  and, 
with  expanded  wings,  26  in  breadth ; 
the  crown  of  the  head,  hind-part  of 
the  neck,  back,  and  coverts  of  the 
wings,  are  beautifully  marked  with 
ferruginous  red,  black,  and  grey 
/colours ;  though  the  breast  and 
belly  are  barred  with  numerous 
transverse  lines  of  a  dusky  hue. 

Wood-cocks,  on  their  first  arrival, 
take  up  their  residence  in  copses  of 
Q  or  10  years  growth  ;  but  seldom 
continue  in  one  place  longer  tlian 
12  or  15  days,  lliey  subsist  on 
worms  and  insefts,  which  their 
long  bills  enable  them  to  extra^ 
from  soft  grounds,  and  moist  woods. 
Jn  the  evening,  these  birds  repair 
,U>  pools  and  springs,  whence  they 
retire  to  open  fields  and  meadows, 
for  the  remainder  of  th^  night.  The 
sportsman  may,  therefore,  with  ad- 
vantage, take  his  stand  in  those  nar- 
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row  passes  on  the  borders  of  woods, 
communicating  with  streams  5  or, 
he  may  watch  these  fowls  hbout 
tiie  close  of  the  evening,  near  the 
pools  which  they  frequent. 

As  an  article  of  food,  the  wood- 
cock affords,  to  the  luxurious,  one 
of  the  most  delicious  dishes :  its  fla- 
vour is  considered  superior  to  that 
of  the  Partridge. 

Wood-louse.    See  Slaters. 

^^'OOD- PECKER,  or  Picus,  L. 
a  genus  of  birds  comprising  lO 
species,  4  of  which  are  frequently 
met  with  in  Britain :  the  following 
of  these  are  the  most  remarkable. 

1 .  The  viridis,  or  Green  Wood- 
pecker, is  about  the  size  of  a 
throstle;  of  a  greenish-yellow 
shade;  and  feeds  entirely  on  in- 
scfts:  its  principal  employment 
consists  in  climbing  up  and  dowa 
the  trunks  or  boughs  of  trees,  which 
it  perforates  with  such  exactness, 
as  if  the  holes  were  made  with  hu- 
man art.  After  having  sufficiently 
excavated  an  unsound  tree,  the  fe- 
male deposits  5  or  6  semi-transpa- 
rent, white  eggs;  and  the  young 
huiod  are  taught  to  ascend  and  de- 
scend trees,  before  they  are  able  to 
fly. — These  active  birds  are  said  to 
occasion  great  havock  among  Lees, 
in  the  winter  season. 

2.  The  minor,  or  Least-spotted 
Wood-pecker,  scarcely  weighs  oruj 
ounce,  being  only  about  6  inches 
in  length,  and  1 1  in  breadth  :  it  is 
likewise  a  formidable  enemy  to 
bees  : — in  the  winter,  this  bird  fre- 
quents orchards,  whitlier  it  resorts 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  the 
larvae  of  caterpillars,  and  other  in- 
seds.  It  also  builds  its. nest  in 
holes  of  trees,  previously  scooped 
out  with  its  peuetratiug  bill ;  and 
is  known  in  some  parts  ot  Eng- 
land, by  the  naaie  of  hUkv'alL 
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Wood-peckers,  though  eafen  by 
the  Italians,  do  not  form  an  article 
of  food  at  the  British  tables. 

WOOD  ROOF,  the  Sweet,  or 
Asperula  odorata,  L,  an  indigenous 
perennial,  growing  in  woods  and 
shady  places  ;  where  it  flowers  in 
the  month  of  May. — ^This  plant 
possesses  an  exceedingly  grateful 
odour,  tb.1t  increases  on  being  mo- 
derately dried:  it  has  a  sub-sa- 
line, and  somewhat  austere  taste  ; 
which,  together  with  a  peculiar, 
fine  flavour,  it  also  imparts  to  vi- 
nous, liquors. — According  to  Lin- 
naeus, the  smell  of  this  herb,  ex- 
pels ticks,  and  other  inse61:s. 

The  sweet  woodroof  is  supposed 
to  attenuate  viscid  humours,  and 
strengthen  the  bowels  ;  to  remove 
obstruftions  of  the  liver  and  bili- 
ary du6ts3  and  was  formerly  es- 
teemed a  medicine  of  great  effica- 
cy in  epilepsies  and  palsies. — ^The 
plant  is  eaten  by  cows,  horses, 
sheep,  and  goats  ;  having  the  re- 
markable property  of  increasing  the 
milk  of  animals,  and  especially  of 
those  first  mentioned. — See  also 
Tea;  p.  I94. 

WooD-sAGE.   See  Wood-GER- 

MANDER. 

WooD-soaREL.  See  Sorrel 
the  Common  Wood. 

WooD-WAXEN.  See  Dyer's- 
Greenweed. 

WoODY-NlGHTSHADE.  ScC 

Nightshade. 

WOOL,  in  general,  signifies  the 
hairy  substance  which  forms  the 
covering  of  Sheep. 

The  growth  of  wool  is  always 
completed  in  one  yeai",  when  it 
spontaneously  decays,  and  is  natu- 
rally renewed  ;  in  which  respect  it 
resembles  the  hair  of  most  of  the 
lower  animals;  though  that  of 
sheep  is  considerably  finer,  and 
grows  with  more  uniformity,  each 
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filament  advancing  at  an  equal 
distance;  separating  from  the  skin 
nearly  at  the  same  time  ;  and,  if  it 
be  not  previously  shorn,  it  falls  off 
naturally  ;  the  animal  being  al- 
ready provided  with  a  short  coat  of 
young  wool,  that  undergoes  simi- 
lar changes  in  the  subsequent  year. 
Another  circumstance,  that  dis- 
tinguishes M  ooi  from  hair,  is  its  va- 
rious thickness  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  sheep ;  being  closer  at 
the  points  than  at  the  roots  ;  and 
the  part,  which  grows  dirring  the 
winter,  being  considerably  finer 
than  that  produced  in  the  summer. 
— Next  to  S[>anish  wool,  the  Eng- 
lish sheep  furnish  the  most  valua- 
ble commodity  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope, 

Wool,  when  first  shorn,  is  called 
afieece,  and  every  fleece  is  divided 
into  three  kinds,  namely:  The 
prime  or  mother-wool,  which  is 
taken  from  the  neck  and  back ;  the 
seconds,  or  that  of  the  tails  and 
legs  ;  and  the  thirds,  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  breast,  and  beneath 
the  belly. 

The  finest  and  most  esteemed 
sorts  of  British  wool,  at  present,  are 
those  obtained  from  the  Rycland, 
South-Down,  Shetland,  Cotswold, 
Herefordshire,  and  Cheviot-sheep: 
and,  as  this  article  forms  the  most 
extensive  staple  commodity  of  Bri- 
tish commerce,  various  and  suc- 
cessful attempts  liave  lately  been 
made  to  improve  its  quality.  To 
efie6t  this  desirable  obje6t,  recourse 
has  been  had  to  intermixing  or 
crossing  the  ditferent  breeds  ;  and, 
by  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the 
British  Wool  Society,  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  Lord  Somervillb 
(sec  p.  62,  of  the  present  volume), 
and  Dr.  Parry,  the  British  wool 
is  now  little  inferior  to  the  best 
land  imported  from  Spain. 

•'  Our 
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Onr  limits  not  permitting  us, to 
detail  the  results  of  their  useful 
and  interesting  experitrjfnts,  we 
shall  only  remark,  that  those  who 
are  about  to  select  a  flbck  of  sheep, 
whether  for  fattening,  or  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  wool,  should  not 
venture  to  purchase  any  animals 
without  the  assistance  of  an  emi- 
nent wool-stapler;  for  such  person, 
being  conversant  with  the  different 
qualities  of  wool,  is  doubtless  bet- 
ter enabled  to  form  an  accurate 
judgment,  th.an  could  be  expected 
from  any  farmer  or  agriculturist. 
Besides,  the  situations  to  which 
sheep  have  been  accu:>tomed,  ought 
to  be  carefully  investigated.  Those, 
for  instance,  which  i;ave  been  habi- 
tuated to  hilly  or  mountainous  pas- 
tures, should  not  be  removed  to  a 
verdant  plain  :  nor  must  the  re- 
verse plan  ever  be  adoj>fed  ;  for  it 
is  not  the  gigantic  size  that  consti- 
tutes the  value  of  sheep,  but  an 
ability  to  withstand  the  seasons, 
together  with  a  disposition  to  fatten 
iindly,  and  to  produce  the  largest 
quantity  of  fine  wool,  in  poor  lands. 
Jt  is  principal!}'  by  attending  to  the 
natural  hz\i\i%  of  this  noble  animal, 
tliat  the  Spanish  wool  has  acquired 
such  celebrity.  But,  as  a  connplete 
account  of  the  management  of 
sheep  in  Spain,  would  exceed  the 
limits  ofv^this  work,  we  shall  only 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
our  country  readers,  three  remark- 
able circumstances,  to  which  the 
superiority  of  Spanish  wool  is  ge- 
nerally, and  we  believe  justly,  at- 
tributed. 

The  Jirst,  is  the  use  of  Saltj 
which,  being  spread  on  small  tiles 
or  filatcs,  the  animals  are  driven 
among  them,  and  permitted  to  lick 
them  at  pleasure  ;  though,  when 
sheep  depasture  on  lime- stone 
walks,  no  salt  is  required.    Thus, 
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all  acidity  in  the  stomach  is  cor- 
reAed :  as,  however,  the  proJiibi- 
tory  duty  on  that  article  cannot  tail 
to  prove  a  material  obstacle  to  its 
more  general  consumption  for  such 
useful  purpose,  Lord  Somerville 
proposes  c  balk  to  be  substituted  ; 
and  he  judiciously  remarks  that,  as 
this  fossil  corre6l^s  acidity  in  calves, 
it  may,  with  equal  advantage,  be 
given  to  sheep. 

Second fy.  In  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, red  or  yellow  ochre  is,  by 
the  Spaniards,  constantly  rubbed 
into  the  wool,  with  which  it  incor- 
porates ;  and,  while  it  qualifies  the 
perspiration  of  the  animals,  that 
would  otherwise  impart  a  harshness 
to  the  wool,  it  forms  a  covering  alike 
impenetrable  to  heat  and  cold. 

The  third,  and  most  important, 
cause  of  the  excellence  of  Spanish 
fleeces,  is  tlie  rigorous  observance 
of  the  mesta,  or  Code  of  Sheep- 
laws  j  in  obedience  to  which,  the 
climate  must  be  changed  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  so  as  constantly 
to  preserve  an  equal  temperature. 
Thus,  the  fltcks  are  never  turned 
out  of  the  fold  to  feed,  till  the 
morning  dews  have  evaporated  j 
because  these  are  extremely  preju- 
dicial to  the  health  of  sheep;  and 
frequently  produce  the  rot  of  the 
liver,  and  also  the  foot-rot.  Far- 
ther, these  animals  are  regularly 
sweated,  one  or  two  da)'s  previ- 
ously to  shearing,  in  order  to  make 
the  wool  separate  more  readily ; 
and  are  likewise  carclully  housed 
(paiLcularly  if  the  weati.er  be  cold. 
or  rough)  for  several  nights  after 
th<:yhave  bten  shorn;  a  manr.ge- 
nient  which,  if  it  be  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  sheep  in  the  more 
temperate  climates  ot  Spain,  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  Britain.— 
Those  of  our  readers,  who  wish  to 
investigate  this  important  bubjed^ 
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vill  meet  with  numerous  and  va- 
luable hints  relative  to  wool,  in 
Lord  Somkkville's  "  System  fol- 
lowed during  the  Two  last  Years 
hy  the  Board  of  A'^riculture,"  &c. 
1800  ;  also  in  the  2d  vol.  oi'  "Com- 
munications to  the  Board  of  Ai^ri- 
i:iilture;"  and,  lastly,  in  Dr.  Par- 
ry's "  FaSis  and  Ohservations  tend- 
ing to  shew  the  PraSiicatUity  and 
Advantage  to  the  Indiuiduat  and 
Nation,  of  producing  in  the  British 
Isles,  Clothing  Wool,  equal  to  that 
of  ^pain,"  8cc.  4to,  pp.  93.  4s. 
Cadell  and  Davies,  1800. 

The  utility  of  wool,  as  a  warm 
and  useful  clothing  (see  Cloth, 
Flannel,  kc.) ;  and,  when  no 
longer  serviceable  as  a  garment, 
its  shreds  or  rags  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Soap,  having  already  been 
sutHciently  explained,  it  will  be 
needless  to  enter  into  fai"ther  de- 
tail : — as  the  various  acts  of  parlia- 
ment relative  to  the  wool-trade, 
M  ill  not  admit  of  an  analysis  in  this 
work,  we  shall  conclude  with 
briefly  stating  the  difterent  exclu- 
sive privileges  that  have  been 
granted  for  dressing,  preparing, 
and  manufaiSturing  wool,  and  wool- 
len cloth. 

The  following  are  the  principal 
patents  of  which  specifications  have 
been  published,  namdy  : — 1.  In 
March,  J  7b7, Mr.JoHNHARMAR's, 
for  a  machine  designed  to  raise  a 
khag  on  woollen  cloth  : — 2.  Mr. 
Geo.  Jeffrey's,- in  March,  1791, 
for  a  new  method  of  dyeing  stutFs, 
and  woollen  cloths,  of  various  co- 
Jours  : — 3.  The  Reverend  Edmund 
(^artwright's,  inMay,  1792,  for 
a  machine  designed  to  comb  wool : 
—4.  Messrs.  Henry  Wright  and 
John  Hawkins,  in  June,  1793j 
for  their  invention  of  certain  ma- 
chinery, that  may  be  employed  in 
combing,  dressing,  and  preparing 
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wool. — And  5.  Mr.  ThomasCon- 
Nor's,  in  January,  1795  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  his  newly  invented  ma- 
chine for  batting  wool. — These 
various  contrivances,  however,  be- 
ing too  complex  to  admit  of  plain 
descriptions,  the  inquisitive  reader 
will  consult  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  8th^ 
and  ]  2th  volumes  of  the  "  Reper^ 
tory  of  Arts,''  &c. ;  where  full  spe- 
cifications are  inserted,  and  illus- 
trated with  several  engravings. 

Woollen  Cloth.  See  Cloth. 

Work.  See  Labour. 

Work-house.  SeePooR-HonsE. 

WORMS,  are  the  meanest  of 
tlic  lower  animals.  Those  which 
infest  the  bowels  of  the  human 
body,  are  generally  divided  into 
three  kinds,  namely,  l.theovta- 
rides,  or  small  round  and  short 
white  worms  ;  2.  the  teres,  or  lum~ 
hricus,  a  round  and  long  worm ; 
and,  3.  the  taenia,  ox  tap^-v/orm. — 
Having  already  treated  of  the  firbt 
and  third  kinds,  under  their  re- 
spedive  heads,  we  shall  now  give 
an  account  of  the  second,  or  round 
worm. 

Symptoms  of  Worms  : — Paleness 
of  the  face  5  itching  of  the  nose  ; 
dilatation  of  the  pupil ;  grinding  of 
the  teeth  during  sleep  5  voracious, 
or  bad  appetite ;  fetid  breath ;  nau- 
sea, while  the  belly  is  mostly  in- 
flated, hard,  and  painful.  Erup- 
tions often  appear,  particularly  oa 
the  face  :  and,  in  the  morning,  the 
patient  is  affe6ted  with  a  copious 
flow  of  saliva,  and  an  uncommon 
craving  for  dry  food,  such  as  bread, 
potatoes,  &c. 

The  manner  in  which  worms 
originate  in  the  human  body,  is  not 
yet  ascertained  ;  but,  in  general,  it 
has  been  observed,  that  they  are 
found  principally  in  persons  and 
children  of  a  weak  and  relaxed  di- 
gestion >  in  such  as  eat  great  quan- 
tities 
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titles  of  fruit,  and  raw  vegetables ; 
as  well  as  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sea-coast.  Hence  persona,  who  sub- 
sist chiefly  on  fish,  are  often  trou- 
bled with  worms. 

Cure : — ^To  expel  such  as  already 
fexist  in  the  body,  and  to  prevent 
their  re-produtJ-^ion,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  administer  strong  purga- 
tives and  tonics. — With  the  former 
intention,  a  variety  of  medicines 
have  been  recommended,  and  many 
unprincipled  empirics  have  levied 
contributions  on  the  credulous;  but 
one  of  the  most  etficacious  reme- 
dies, is  a  composition  of  jalap  and 
calomel,  when  used  in  the  manner 
directed  p.  l(j{)of  this  volume:  the 
dose  should  be  repeated  twice  or 
three  times,  during  tl-e  space  of  a 
fortnight.  On  the  intermediate 
days,  the  patient  may  use  the  solu- 
tion of  emetic  tartar  mentioned  in 
the  same  page;  or  a  dram  of  the 
powder  of  tin,  mixexl  with  honey 
or  treacle,  twice  in  the  day.  The 
following  treatment  has  likewise, 
in  many  instances,  been  attended 
"with  succcs"s.  Take  of  pulverized 
■worm-seed,  two  drams;  jalap,  va- 
lerian, and  iEthiops  mineral,  of 
each  one  dram  ;  mix  the  whole 
with  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  trea- 
cle, or  honey,  to  form  an  ele6tuary ; 
of  which  a  tea- spoonful  is  to  be 
taken  twice  a  day.  The  operation 
of  these  medicines  may  be  consi- 
derably increased  by  clysters,  con- 
sisting of  strong  solutions  of  salt 
Vith  the  addition  of  oil. 

The  principal  tonics  to  be  used 
against  worm?,  will  be  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  Valerian,  and  Steel ; 
but  none  of  these  active  drugs  can 
with  safety  be  resorted  to,  with- 
out proper  advice. — ^The  patient's 
diet  should  be  duly  regulated  :  his 
beverage  ought  to  consist  of  cold 
water,  or  sweetened  with  honey. 
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carefully  avoiding  new  beer,  and 
all  fermented  lirjuors, — Cotfee,  tea, 
and  fat  broths,  must  also  be  ab- 
stained from ;  but  a  draught  of 
water,  in  which  crude  mercury  ha» 
been  boiled,  taken  every  morning 
before  breakfast,  is  asserted  to  be 
one  of  the  most  efficacious  diet- 
drinks. — With  regard  to  solid  food, 
the  bread  ought  to  be  well  baked, 
and  a  slice  spread  with  treacle  and 
scraped  carrot,  garlick,  or  pulve- 
rized wormseed,  eaten  every  morn- 
ing, has  often  been  productive  vof 
good  effetks.  Onions,  horse-radish, 
salted  and  dried  animal  food  (even 
sound  Dutch  herrings,  occasion- 
ally), as  well  as  spices,  aiid  ripe 
fruit,  are  here  proper  articles  of 
food.  On  the  other  hand,  all  such 
substances  as  tend  to  occasion  fla- 
tulence; especially  white  cabbage, 
pease,  dried  beans,  potatoes,  and 
other  farinaceous  articles;  for  in- 
stance, pastry,  confedionary,  and 
whatever  is  of  a  fat  and  oily  na- 
ture, particularly  pork,  ham,  &c. 
must  be  carefully  avoided. 

Children  troubled  with  worms, 
should  take  moderate  exercise;  and 
be  diretftfcd  to  masticate  their  food 
properly.  It  is  farther  absolutely 
necessary,  that  the  motions  of  their 
limbs  and  body  should  never  be 
constrained  by  tight  garments,  par- 
ticularly those  around  the  belly  and 
hips  ;  as  such  injudicious  practices 
cannot  fail  idtimately  to  impair 
their  digestion. 

Worm,  the  Blind.  See  vol,  i. 
p.  288. 

WORMS,  or  Earth-worms, 
in  husbandry,  are  very  injurious 
creatures,  especially  in  corn-tields  j 
where  they  consume  the  young 
roots,  and  thus  destroy  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  crop. 

To  prevent  such  depredations,  it 
has  been  recommended  to  manure 

the 
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the  soil  with  soot,  or  salt;  or  to 
Sprinkle  it  with  sea-water ;  and, 
where  this  cannot  be  easily  pro- 
cured, with  a  solution  of  bay-salt 
m  common  water.  The  brine  of 
salted  meat  may  likewise  be  em- 
ployed in  i^ardens  5  or,  if  walnut- 
feaves  be  steeped  in  water  for  a  few 
days,  the  fluid  will  acquire  such  a 
degree  of  bitterness,  as  to  prove  a 
certain  poison  to  reptiles  of  every 
description. 

Worm,  the  Glow.  See  Glow- 
worm. 

Worm,  the  Silk.  See  Silk- 
worm. 

Worm,  the  Tape.  See  Tape- 
worm. 

Worms,  in  Dogs.  See  vol.  ii. 
p.  151. 

Worms,  in  Hor*«.    SeeBoTTS. 

Wormwood,  the  Common.  See 

MUGWORT. 

WORMWOOD,  the  Sea,  or 
Sea  Southern-wood,  Artemisia 
•mantima,  L.  is  an  indigenous  pe- 
rennial, growing  on  the  sea-coasts, 
and  flowering  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust.— In  its  wild  state,  the  odour 
of  this  plant  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  Marum  Germander  (see  vol.  ii. 
p.  369);  or  of  Camphor;  but, 
when  cultivated  in  gardens,  it  be- 
comes less  fragrant.  Its  virtues 
Correspond  with  those  of  the  Mug- 
wort,  or  Common  Wormwood, 
though  in  an  inferior  degree. 

The  Sea  Wormwood  is  fre- 
quently used  as  an  ingredient  in 
distilled  waters :  when  triturated 
with  fine  sugar,  it  is  formed  into 
a  conserve. — ^This  marine  plant  is 
eaten  by  horses ;  but  refused  by 
cows,  goats,  and  sheep. 

WORT,  is  an  infusion  of  malt, 
from  which  different  kinds  of  Alk 
end  Bekk  are  brewed. 

If'ort  possesses  considerable  anti- 
Septic  properties,    and  has  often 
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proved  an  excellent  dlet-drink# 
which  remarkably  promoted  the 
cure  of  tlie  true  Scurvy  : — it  may 
also  be  advantageously  used  as 
common  beverage,  in  cancerous 
ulcers,  and  in  all  other  cases, 
where  a  strong  putrid  dispositioa 
prevails  in  the  fluids. 

WOUND,  in  surgery,  is  a  re- 
cent and  violent  solution  of  con- 
tinuity in  a  soft,  external  part  of 
the  body;  being  attended  with  an 
effusion  of  blood. — ^T.'o  enter  into 
a  full  discussion  of  the  difTerent 
kinds  of  wounds,  as  denominated 
from  the  parts  atfefted,  would  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  this  work :  wc 
shall,  therefore,  first  give  a  short 
account  of  wounds  in  general,  and 
afterwards  treat  of  such  casualties, 
according  to  their  particular  situa- 
tions. 

The  danger  attending  a  wound, 
depends  chiefly  on  the  part  which 
is  injured,  and  on  the  constitution 
of  the  patient.  If,  however,  the 
heart,  any  of  the  large  internal 
blood-vessels,  the  spinal  inarrow, 
or  the  brain,  be  wounded,  the  as- 
sistance of  an  expert  surgeon  ought 
instantly  to  be  procured ;  as  the 
event  generally  proves  fatal.  Si-* 
milar  consequences  may  be  appre- 
hended, when  nerves  proceeding 
to  the  heart,  are  materially  in- 
jured. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  if  the  wound 
be  superficial,  or  what  is  usually 
termed  a  cut,  in  the  upper  or  lower 
extremities,  especially  in  the  muscu-' 
lar  part  of  the  arm,  hand,  finger,  or 
in  the  leg  or  foot,  it  will  be  advisable 
immediately  to  compress  the  wound- 
ed part  (without  examining  its  size 
and  (^mensions),  so  as  to  exclude 
every  access  of  air,  and  to  prevent 
the  eflOux  of  blood: — next,  any 
tenacious  matter,  such  as  glue, 
shoe-na:iker's    wax,    gold-beater's 

leaf. 
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leaf,  or  the  common  stickfng-plas- 
fer  of  the  shops,  should  be  s(>fedily 
applied.  Thus  artisaiis,  working 
with  edged  tools,  very  properly  treat 
the  frequent  accidents  of  this  na- 
ture :  and,  though  the  wound  may 
extend  even  to  the  bone,  yet  it 
will  in  this  simple  manner,  be  safe- 
ly and  expeditiously  healed.  Nay, 
daily  experience  evinces,  that  exter- 
nal injuries  of  the  head,  neck, 
breast,  &c.  may  be  successfully 
tieated  by  a  similar  method,  espe- 
cially by  the  aid  of  slips  of  adhe- 
hesive  plaster ;  which,  in  the  latter 
bituation,  must  be  apphed  to  the 
pirt  during  the  att  of  hispiring;  so 
that  it  may  not  be  displaced  by  the 
alternate  expansion  aiid  contraction 
of  the  muscles  in  breathing  ;  and 
that  it  may  prove  no  impediment 
in  that  important  process  of  the 
animal  economy.  Where,  how- 
ever, a  wounded  part  has  been  ne- 
glected, aiifl  exhibits  rough  edges ; 
or,  if  the  skin  and  muscles  have 
been  lacerated,  a  ditferent  treat- 
ment must  be  adopted  :  in  these 
cases,  a  pledget  or  lint  dipped  in 
sweet-oil,  should  be  applied  to  the 
injured  spot,  and  the  whole  covered 
"with  a  piece  of  fine  oil-ciolh.  Alter 
24  hours,  the  first  dressing  may  be 
removed,  without  tearing  or  break- 
ing the  small  fibres  adhering  to  tiie 
lint  5  when  the  pledget  ought  to  be 
renewed.  On  such  occasions,  a 
proper  bandage  will  be  indispen- 
sably necessary,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  jun6ture  of  the  lips  of  the 
wound  -J  but,  in  case  the  latter 
shew  a  disposition  to  suppurate, 
the  use  of  oil  will  be  hurtful  j  as 
the  woimd  must  be  treated  in 
the  manner  pointed  out,  under  the 
article  Ulcek. 

In  frgsh  wounds,  or  in  severe 
bruises,  the  application  of  cold  wa- 
ter is  strongly  recommeaded  by 
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Naknoki,  an  Italian;  and  Ar- 
quebusade  water,  by  THEDtK,  the 
first  German  surgeon. — Percy  ad- 
vises the  following  efficacious  oint- 
ment :  Take  a  small  glassful  of  the 
clarified  juice  exjiressed  from  the 
green  leaves  of  the  burdock,  and 
a  similar  portion  of  almond  or  olive- 
oil:  these  liquids  must  be  duly  in- 
corporated in  a  pewter  vessel  or 
mortar,  by  means  of  a  leaden  pestle. 
Thus,  a  green  ointment  will  be  ob- 
tained, which  may  be  spread  on 
lint  or  soft  linen,  and  applied  to 
the  wound  every  12  hours,  or  of- 
tener.  This  preparation  softens 
the  callous  edges  of  the  ulcer,  and 
cleanses  the  latter,  while  it  equally 
promotes  sup|>uratioj)  and  cicatri- 
zation. If  the  fungous  flesh  grow 
too  rapidly,  the  simple  juice  of  bur- 
dock, without  the  oil,  will  be  pre- 
ferable. At  each  dressing,  the 
pledget  or  lint  may  be  covi  red  with 
a  fresh  leaf  of  the  same  plant ; 
which  may  also  be  laid  on  tlie 
newly  formed  scar,  with  a  view  to 
render  it  more  finn. — As  the  un- 
guent above  described  is  in  great 
estimation  on  the  Continent,  Dr, 
Unzbh  adds,  that  it  may  be  pre- 
seii'cd  for  a  considerable  time, 
when  kept  in  a  cool  place ;  or,  for 
long  voyages,  it  should  be  boiled, 
and  allowed  to  become  cold,  two 
or  three  different  times,  till  it  ac- 
quire a  thick  consistence. 

M.  de  Kesskl,  a  respedabld 
German  writer,  observes  from  long 
experience,  that  new  honey  spread 
on  folded  linen,  affords  an  excel- 
lent remedy  for  fresh  and  bleeding 
wounds,  which  ought  not  to  be 
washed  or  otherwise  handled;  pro- 
vided they  contain  no  foreign  sub- 
stances, for  instance,  glass,  splin- 
ters, ike.  If  they  happen  to  be 
deep,  or  have  large  orifices,  the 
honey-plaster  should  be  repeated 

every 
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ever)'  four  or  five  hours,  and  after 
some  days,  only  once  in  twenty- 
four. — He  farther  states,  that  such 
application  not  only  stops  the  bleed- 
ing, but  also  prevents  inflammation, 
swelling,  and  suppuration,  while 
it  checks  the  growth  of  fungous 
flesh. 

In  all  open  wounds,  it  is  an  oh- 
jedt  of  the  first  importance,  that 
the  patient,  especially  during  the 
a6t  of  dressing  them,  breathe  a 
pure,  salubrious  air  j  for,  a  foul  or 
contaminated  atmosphere,  such  as 
that  of  hospitals,  and  crowded  ha- 
bitations, always  increases  the 
danger  j  so  that  small,  superficial 
injuries  have,  from  that  source, 
frequently  been  attended  with  fatal 
effecSts. 

Tight  bandages  often  occasion  a 
considerable  swelling  of  the  adja- 
cent parts  :  in  such  cases,  the  roller 
ought  to  be  very  gradually  remov- 
ed ;  as,  otherwise,  the  tumefadion 
of  the  compressed  places  will  sud- 
denly increase,  and  sometimes  ter- 
minate in  mortification.  Hence, 
Petit  recommends  the  bandage 
to  be  renewed  every  three  hours, 
so  that  it  may  each  time  be  less 
tightly  fastened.— In  wounds  which, 
from  their  nature,  cannot  be  speedi- 
ly healed,  the  use  of  Goulard- water, 
or  other  preparations  of  lead,  is  ex- 
tremely improper  j  as  they  should, 
from  their  commencement,  be 
dressed  with  suppurating  remedies. 
Hence,  in  all  cases  of  febrile  heat, 
and  external  inflammation,  emol- 
lient poultices,  composed  of  the 
crumb  of  bread  boiled  in  milk, 
must  be  instantly  applied,  and 
changed  several  times  in  the  day  ; 
or,  as  often  as  they  become  cold, 
without  disturbing  or  touching  the 
wounded  part  with  the  fingers. 

In  order,  if  possible,  to  obviate 
tlie  symptoms  of  inflammation,  it 
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■will.  In  some  instanceis,  be  ad- 
visable to  draw  blood  from  a  veia 
of  the  arm  or  foot  3  to  resort  to 
op'ening  medicines,  such  as  neutral 
salts,  with  a  few  grains  of  nitre ; 
to  apply  similar  clysters  }  and,  oa 
the  whole,  to  observe  a  cooling  re- 
gimen. Such  treatment  is  parti- 
cularly necessary,  in  consequence 
of  stabs  or  cuts  given  with  sharp- 
pointed  or  edged  instruments,  ai^d 
in  other  wounds  proceeding  to  in- 
terior parts.  Hence,  Tigsox  re- 
marks, that  persons  who  had  been 
dangerously  wounded  in  lihe  chest, 
in  the  abdomen,  or  in  the  thighs, 
have  completely  recovered,  by  ab- 
staining from  ail  animal  food,  even 
from  broths,  salted  and  pickled 
provisions  of  every  description  j 
while  they  subsisted  for  several 
weeks  exclusively  on  barley-water, 
wort,  or  other  mucilaginous  vege- 
table decodions  j  without  using  any 
medicines,  or  applying  ointments. 
On  the  other  hand,  frequent  blood- 
letting, as  well  as  the  internal  use 
of  balsamic  drugs,  or  what  are  em- 
phatically termed  vulnerary  herbs, 
generally  lend  to  increase  febrile 
heat,  and  consequently  render  the 
wound  more  dangerous  than  if  its 
healing  were  solely  intrusted  to 
the  efforts  of  Nature.  In  short,  ve- 
nesection will  be  proper  only  in 
those  cases  which  admit  of  cooling 
repelleut  applications,  in  the  very 
first  stages  of  external  inflamma- 
tion. But,  if  the  latter  become 
violent,  being  attended  with  great 
tension,  irritation,  and  pain,  it  wilt 
be  proper  to  apply  either  the  emol- 
lient poultice  before  mentioned, 
eveiy  three  hours  j  or  fomentations 
made  of  elder  and  chamomile  flow- 
ers, wormwood,  &c.  j  or,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  a  solution  of 
Venice  soap  in  spirit  of  wine.  Thus^, 
if  tlie  inflammation  cannot  be  re- 
A  a  solvedj 
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solved,  and  must  he  suffered  to 
terminate  in  suppuration,  the  mc- 
tl)od  hei'f  pointed  out  will  be  appli- 
cable ;  and,  in  order  to  mitigate 
acute  pain,  Kikkland  recom- 
mends uarm  nil  to  be  applied  ;  an 
ancient  remedy,  the  excellence  of 
"which  is  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  Good  Samaritan.  Nay,  the 
jnodern  Arabs  heal  their  gun-shot 
■v'ounds  in  a  similar  manner,  by 
pouring  into  them  fresh,  wann 
butter. 

As  soon  as  suppuration  takes 
place,  the  symptomatic  fever  gene- 
rally subsides;  but,  if  the  latter 
coutinue  to  exert  its  influence  over 
the  patient,  this  circumstance  may 
arise  from  the  accumulation  of  cru- 
dities in  the  alimentar}*  canal,  and 
which  ought,  without  delay,  to  be 
'removed  by  cooling  laxatives.  These 
will  prove  no  impediment  to  the 
suppurative  process,  but  rather 
tend  to  promote  it,  by  abating  and 
suppressing  the  fever.  If,  never- 
theless, with  the  utmost  precaution 
In  the  cure  of  wounds,  the  purulent 
discharge  should  take  its  course 
towards  the  interior  parts,  or  enter 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  (an 
event  which  often  suddenly  oc- 
'curs),  tlie  inevitable  consequence 
will  be  a  heftic  fever.  Sir  John 
PuiKGLE  therefore  observes,  that 
such  an  alarming  effe«ft  generally 
follows  the  timid  use  of  the  knife  j 
that  is,  when  the  incisions  have 
cither  not  been  made  sufficiently 
deep,  or  when  they  cannot  be  at- 
tempted, as  is  the  case  in  gun-shot 
"wounds. 

Foreign  bodies,  such  as  iron, 
lead,  splinters  of  wood,  glass,  linen, 
&c.  should,  if  possible,  be  speedily 
extraSed  frdm  wounded  parts ;  and, 
in  all  serious  accidents  of  this  na- 
ture, surgical  aid  ought  to  be  pro- 
tared    without   delay. — Carver 
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observes,  that  the  sT<in  annnalTy 
dropped  by  serpents,  thongli  per- 
fedly  dry,  forms  an  admirable  re- 
medy for  drawing  thorns,  splinters 
of  bones,  wood,  &c.  from  the  parts 
thus  injured;  of  which'  remedy, 
howe^'er,  we  cannot  speak  from 
experience. — ^\Vhen  the  wound  is 
not  inflamed,  such  extradtion  may 
be  promoted  by  enlarging  its  ori- 
fice with  a  proper  instrument ;  af- 
terwards immersing  the  limb  in 
tepid  water,  or  repeatedly  applying 
to  it  a  cloth  soaked  in  a  simil<tr 
fluid.  But,  if  any  pointed  bodies, 
for  instance,  pieces  of  glass,  cannot 
be  thus  removed,  the  wounded  paft 
should  be  exposed  to  the  steam  of 
water,  and  frequent  emollient  ca- 
taplasms be  laid  over  it,  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  the  eje6Uon  of 
hurtful  matters,  by  means  of  a 
speedy  suppuration.  As  soon  as 
the  tumor  thus  treated  becomes 
soft,  and  presents  a  yellowish- 
white  spot  in  its  centre,  it  must  be 
opened ;  though  such  favourable 
change  sometimes  requires  an  at- 
tentive treatment,  for  several  weeks. 
Wounds  inflifted  by  blunt  in- 
struments, or  by  the  grazing  of  a 
bullet,  or  by  the  large  and  blunt 
teeth  of  animals,  proAided  they  be 
not  poisonous,  should  also  be  treat- 
ed in  the  manner  already  stated  .; 
though  it  will,  in  these  cases,  be 
useful  to  apply  a  pad  of  folded 
linen,  moistened  with  sweet-oil,  or 
with  a  tepid  mixture  of  vinegar 
and  water ;  because  such  wounds 
partake  of  the  nature  of  Indies. 
With  a  view  to  aflfbrd  greater  secu- 
rity, the  parts  thus  bitten,  may 
preferably  be  washed  with  milk,  of 
with  luke-warm  vinegar  and  wa- 
ter. Lakge,  a  German  surgeon, 
asserts,  that  one  dram  of  the  pul- 
verized seed  of  Water-HEMLocK, 
taken  ever}'  morning  on  a  piece  of 
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bread  and  butter,  have  not  only 
healed  malignant  bites  of  aninrials, 
but  also  cured  large  and  fetid  ul- 
cers, in  an  almost  incredibly  short 
space  of  time. 

If  tlie  shin-bone  be  wounded,  no 
oil  or  unguent  must  be  applied ; 
but  the  injured  part  should  be 
dressed  with  a  pad  dipped  in  ar- 
quebusade  or  Goulard -water,  or 
vinegar;  either  of  which  ought  to 
be  occasionally  dropped  on  the  li- 
nen, and  this  suffered  to  remain 
undisturbed,  in  order  to  exclude 
the  air,  and  to  prevent  suppuration. 
If,  nevertheless,  inflammation  be 
apprehended,  the  patient  may  use, 
internally,  a  julep,  composed  of 
one  pint  of  water,  in  which  two 
drams  of  nitre  are  previously  dis- 
solved, and  afterwards  8  oz.  of  tlie 
tin6lure  of  roses,  4  oz.  of  the  syrup 
of  pale  roses,  and  20  drops  of  vi- 
triolic acid,  are  successively  added  : 
of  this  mixture  he  may  take  two 
table- spoonfuls  every  second  hour, 
or  oftener;  and  its  operation  ought 
to  be  supported  by  cooling  purga- 
tives, such  as  cream  of  tartar,  or 
any  neutral  salts. — According  to 
Faudiguiere,  the  honey-plaster 
above  mentioned,  or  the  tinder  ob- 
tained from  burnt  paper,  when  ap- 
plied to  a  fresh  wound,  and  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  part  affected,  till 
it  spontaneously  fall  off,  has  often 
proved  a  very  efficacious  remedy. 

There  are  many  instances  on 
medical  record,  where  small  wounds 
of  the  veins,  in  consequence  of  un- 
Bkilful  blood-letting,  have  been  at- 
tended with  fatal  effe'<5ts  :  thus,  if  a 
tendon,  or  cutaneous  nerve,  be  in- 
jured, or  the  orifice  in  vencse6tion 
be  made  too  small,  the  whole  arm 
or  leg  will  become  inflamed,  and 
the  swelling  suddenly  spread  to 
the  points  of  the  fingers  or  toes. 
In  these  cases,   the  whole   limb 
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blight  to  be  speedily  tied  up  with  n 
proper  bandage,  and  dressed  with 
Goulard  or  arquebusade  -  water  j 
andBRAMBiLLArecommendsemol- 
lient,  anodyne,  and  antispasmodic 
remedies  to  be  applied  to  the  wound- 
ed part. — There  are,  however,  in- 
stances, where  tlie  method  before 
suggested  would  be  insufficient  to 
effe6t  a  cure.  Foubert  asserts, 
that  an  inflamed  arm,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  injured  nerve,  by  ve- 
neseftion,  was  successfully  treated, 
"  first  with  corroslv-^  (septic)  ^p- 
^plications  to  the  part  affefted,  and 
afterwards  with  bread -poultices 
containing  Goulard-water,"  on  the 
suggestion  of  Alix. — The  cele- 
brated Heister  recommends  a 
mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and 
spirit  of  wine,  to  be  applied  to  sucli. 
wounded  nerves ;  others  advise 
warm  spirituous  liquors;  andSnEif- 
WEN  justly  praises  the  efficacy  of 
warm  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is 
used  by  country  people,  in  deep 
wounds  inflided  by  a  needle,  or 
other  pointed  instrument,  with  a 
view  to  prevent  suppuration  :  and 
he  observes,  that  cooling  and  emol- 
lient external  remedies  are  unavail- 
ing in  those  nervous  casualties, 
consequent  on  blood-letting. 

Persons  wounded  by  gun-poiv- 
der,  especially  in  the  face,  should 
not  attempt  to  extra6t  such  partjclcs 
of  the  powder  as  may  have  pene- 
trated through  the  skin ;  becausd 
they  are  apt  to  break,  and  sitVk 
deeper  into  the  muscular  fibres  : 
tlie  only  application  necessary,  op 
these  occasions,  is  Goulard-water, 
or,  more  effetlually,  tlie  ointment 
composed  of  oil  and  lime-water, 
stated  under  the  articje  Burns. 

With  respeft  to  gun-shot  wounds f 
we  shall  only  remark  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  the  ablest 
surgeons  on-  the  Continent,  sucH. 
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injuries  arc  always  more  speedily 
healed  with  oil  and  emollient  cata- 
plasms, than  with  essences,  bal- 
sams, and  other  heating  drugs. 
But,  as  the  opinions  of  professional 
men  gieatly  differ  on  this  subjed, 
>ve  must  refer  the  curious  reader 
to  Mr.  John  Bell's  late  publica- 
tion, entitled  "  Discourses  on  the 
Nature  and  Cure  of  It^owids ,"  (8vo. 
ps.)  ;  and  shall  add  a  few  remarks 
oflDr.  Robert  Jackson,  extraded 
from  the  1  Ith  vol.  of  "  The  London 
MedicalJoumal-"  where  this  skil- 
ful praditioner  expresses  himself  to 
tlie  following  effeft : — ^The  praftice 
of  dilating,  poulticing,  &c.  of  gun- 
shot wounds,  appears  to  be  justi- 
fiable only  in  those  cases,  where  it 
btcomes  necessary  to  extraft  the 
ball,  or  the  fragment  of  a  bone ; 
or  in  which  inflammation  is  about 
to  commence.  In  all  other  in- 
stances. Dr.  J.  considers  dilatation 
as  superfluous,  and  even  as  con- 
tributing to  retard  the  cure  :  m  his 
opinion,  it  is  sufficient  to  bind  the 
wound  with  linen  rags,  or  similar 
bandage,  to  prevent  the  access  of 
air.  Cataplasms,  says  he,  may  be 
serviceable  in  cold  climates  ;  but, 
in  warm  countries,  bandages  moist- 
ened with  laudanum,  or  spirituous 
^iquors,  and  even  tlie  affusion  of 
cold  water  upon  wounded  limbs, 
dispose  them  to  heal  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner.  He  contirms 
these  observations  by  numerous 
cases  of  soldiers  who  were  wounded 
in  the  contest  with  America ;  and 
vrho  recovered  more  speedily  by 
this  treatment,  than  by  adopting  the 
practice  of  dilatation,  and  suppura- 
tion.— See  also  the  articles  Styptic 
and  TouBNiauET. 

Wounds  of  tlie  joints,  such  as 
the  knee,  foot,  &c.  heal  most  ex- 
peditiously by  the  simple  applica- 
tion of  cold  water  j  provided  Uie 
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onfice  of  such  wounds  be  imme- 
diately contracted  by  means  of  ad- 
hesive plaster.  If  they  happen  to 
be  deep,ScHMUCKER  advises  blood 
to  be  drawn  from  a  vein  ;  while  he 
observes,  that,  by  renewing  the 
compresses  with  fresh  water,  as 
soon  as  they  become  warm,  such 
injuries  have  generally  been  cured, 
witJiout  producing  inflammation, 
or  any  other  symptoms. — FoH,  on 
this  occasion,  recemmends  the  pow- 
der of  colophony  to  be  strewed  oa 
a  pledget,  wliich  should  be  moist- 
ened with  re6tified  spirit  of  wine, 
and  thus  applied  to  the  injured 
part  J  where  it  will  promote  the 
discharge  of  the  glutinous  synovia, 
or  the  water  lubricating  the  joints. 
—See  also  Tendons. 

WOUNDS,  in  farriery,  may  be 
occasioned  by  various  accidents  j 
but,  as  our  prescribed  limits  do  not 
admit  of  a  minute  detail,  we  shall 
at  present  state  only  the  treatment, 
which  may  be  most  advantageously 
adopted,  on  common  occasions. 

In  all  fresh  wounds,  occasioned 
by  cutting  instruments,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  bring  the  lips  together 
by  ligature,  or  by  suture ;  after 
which,  rags  dipped  in  brandy  should 
be  applied  ;  or  the  orifice  may  be 
covered  with  a  pledget  spread  with 
the  following  ointment : — ^Take  of 
Venice  turpentine,  and  bees-wax, 
each  lib.;  of  olive-oil  if  lb.,  and 
12  oz.  of  yellow  resin :  let  these 
ingredients  be  melted  together,  and 
2  or  3  oz,  of  finely-pulverized  ver- 
digrease  be  added ;  the  whole  be- 
ing stirred,  till  it  become  cold.— 
See  also  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 

lo  cases  of  scalds  or  bums, 
where  the  skin  remains  sound,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  bathe  the  part 
with  camphorated  spirit  of  wine, 
and  to  cover  it  with  rags  dipped  in 
the  same  liquor :  salt  may  also  be 
applied 
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applied  to  the  burn  or  scald  with 
considerable  efficacy.  But,  if  the 
skin  be  once  broken,  the  part  af- 
fected must  be  anointed  with  lin- 
seed or  s\A'eet-oil,  and  a  plaster, 
consisting  of  bees- wax  and  oil,  be 
laid  over  it.  h',  in  consequence  of 
the  pain,  a  slight  degree  of  Fever 
occur,  the  animal  must  be  bled, 
and  treated  in  the  manner  dire6ted 
under  that  article. 

^The  most  important,  and  also 
the  most  frequent,  of  the  simple 
wounds,  however,  are  those  of 
broken  knees  :  this  injury  is  some- 
times occasioned  by  accident,  but 
more  commonly  by  the  negli- 
gence of  grooms ;  the  careless- 
ness of  bad  riders  on  rougli  roads ; 
or,  by  exhausting  the  horse's 
strength  through  excessive  labour. 
On  such  unfortunate  occasions,  the 
wounded  parts  must  first  be  wash- 
ed with  a  sponge  dipped  in  warm 
water,  to  prevent  the  inflammation 
that  would  otherwise  ensue,  from 
the  particles  of  gravel  or  sand  ad- 
hering to  the  flesh  :  next,  they 
ought  to  be  gently  wiped  with  dry 
cloths,  and  bathed  with  a  mixture, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  cam- 
phorated spirit  of  wine,  and  vine- 
gar :  thus  cleansed,  they  should  be 
covered  with  a  pledget  of  tow, 
dipped  in  the  same  composition. 
But,  if  the  wound  be  so  deep,  as 
to  produce  a  considerable  degree  of 
inflammation,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  promote  suppuration,  and  to 
treat  it  in  the  manner  pointed  out 
vol.  iii.  p.  465. — For  live  proper 
management  of  the  more  dangerous 
wounds,  the  reader  will  consult  the 
articles  Hoof-bony,  HooF-HURT, 
Over-reach,  Punctures, Quit- 

TOR-BONE,  &c. 

WOUNDWORT,  or  Stachys, 
}j.  a  genus'bf  plants  consisting  of  22 
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species  j  4  being  indigenous  j  of 
which  the  following  are  the  prin« 
cipal. 

1,  The  pafustris,  or  Marsh 
Woundwort.  See  Clown's  All- 
heal. 

2.  The  sylvatica,  or  Hedge- 
nettle  Woundwort,  is  peren- 
nial ;  grows  in  hedges  and  woods, 
where  it  flowers  in  the  months  of 
July  and  August. — The  whole  of 
this  plant  possesses  a  fetid  smell  j 
and  under  its  shade,  toads  are  said 
to  retreat  for  shelter.  A  yellow 
dye  h  obtained  from  its  leaves  and 
branches.  It  is  eaten  by  sheep  and 
goats ;  but  refused  by  horses,  cows, 
and  hogs.-— Bechstein  observes, 
that  the  stalks  of  the  Hedge-nettle 
Woundwort,  when  managed  in  the 
manner  similar  to  that  pursued  with 
hemp,  affbrd  a  woolly  substance, 
which  may  be  spun  into  yarn ;  and, 
on  bleaching  it,  becomes  remarka- 
bly white. 

WREN,  the  Common,  or  Mo- 
tacilla  troglodytes,  L.  is  a  \ery  di- 
minutive bird,  inhabiting  all  parts 
of  Europe,  and  especially  Eng- " 
land,  where  it  maintains  itself 
during  the  severest  winters.  It  is 
from  3  to  4  inches  in  length ;  the 
head,  neck,  and  whole  body,  are 
of  a  deep-brown  colour. 

Wrens  construdl  their  nests  in 
the  corners  of  out-houses,  stacks  of 
wood,  or  holes  in  a  wall,  being  nearly 
of  an  oval  shape,  and  composed 
chiefly  of  moss,  lined  with  feathers : 
the  female  lays  from  10  to  18  mi- 
nute white  eggs,  marked  with  red 
spots  ;  and  produces  two  broods  in 
a  year.— These  creatures  subsist  on 
small  worms  and  insefts  :  they 
have  a  pleasing  note  in  the  pairing 
season,  as  well  as  in  the  winter, 
especially  when  fed  with  poppy- 
seed;  and  the  voice  is  much  strongs 
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ef  than  could  be  reasonably  expell- 
ed from  a  little  warbler  which 
scarcely  weighs  three  drams. 

WRESTLING,  is  a  wanton 
combat,  or  engagement  between 
two  unarmed  persons,  who  exert 
all  their  strength  and  dexterity  to 
throw  each  other  on  the  ground. 

Wrestling  was  in  great  repute 
among  the  ancients  j  but,  with  the 
modern  na%ons,  it  is  seldom  prac- 
tised. Indeed,  it  is  almost  forgot- 
ten in  Britain,  excepting  in  a  few 
of  the  less  civilized  counties,  where 
it  forms  a  favourite  game  at  wakes. 
This  exercise,  however,  like  that  of 
cudgel-playing,  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished j  on  account  of  the  accidents 
thus  wilfully  occasioned  ;  for  every 
nerve  is  strained  by  the  candidates 
for  rural  fame,  who  thus  fre- 
quently lay  the  foundation  of  some 
severe  chronical  complaint,  or  meet 
with  dislocations,  fradtures,  and 
other  casualties,  which  often  ter- 
minate in  lingering  illness,  or  pre- 
mature death. 

WRITING,  is  the  art  of  convey- 
ing our  ideas  to  others,  by  means 
of  certain  charaders. 

As  the  history  of  this  noble  in- 
vention is  lost  in  the  remote  pe- 
riods of  antiquity,  it  would  be  fo- 
reign to  our  plan,  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  opinions  and  hypothe- 
ses that  have  been  formed  by  anti- 
quarians, with  a  view  to  account 
for  its  origin. — Hence  we  shall  no- 
tice the  patent  which  was  granted 
in  February,  178O,  to  Mr,  James 
Watt,  for  a  new  method  of  Copy- 
ing Writings.  He  direfits  a  piece 
of  thin,  unsized  paper,  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  that  which  contains 
the  original  writing,  to  be  moist- 
med  with  water ;  or,  which  is  pre- 
ferable, with  the  following  liquor  : 
Take  2  lbs.  of  distilled  vinegar,  and 
hi  1  oz.  of  the  sedative  sahof  bo- 
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rax  be  dissolved  in  it :  next,  4  oz, 
of  oyster-shells,  calcined  to  white- 
ness, are  to  be  put  into  the  vine- 
gar :  the  mixture  must  be  repeat- 
((Uy  shaken,  during  24  hours  j 
when  it  is  suffered  to  stand  til!  it  de- 
po";!!  its  sediment.  The  clear  Uquor 
should  now  he  filtred  through  blot- 
ting-paper into  a  glass  vessel ;  2  oz. 
of  bruised  Aleppo-galls  be  added  > 
and  the  mixture  kept  in  a  warm 
place  for  24  hours,  being  frequently 
shaken  :  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
it  must  be  filtred  a  second  time, 
and  afterwards  diluted  with  one 
quart  of  pure  water.  Now  it 
should  again  be  suffered  to  stand 
for  24  hours  ;  and,  if  any  sediment 
be  drpogited,  it  ought  to  be  strained 
a  third  time.— -When  the  paper  has 
been  moistened  with  this  liquor,  it 
should  be  placed  between  two  thick 
unsized  pieces  of  the  same  mate- 
rial, in  order  to  absorb  the  super- 
fluous humidity  ;  and,  thus  pre- 
pared, it  must  be  applied  to  the 
writing  which  is  to  be  copied  ;  a 
piece  of  clean  writing-paper  being 
placed  over  both.  The  whole  is 
now  directed  to  be  submitted  to 
the  a6tion  of  a  rolling-press  ;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  written 
charaCtei's  will  appear  on  both  sides 
of  such  moistened  pajx;r. — The 
patentee  employs  a  peculiar  press, 
of  his  own  invention  ;  which,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  satisfadorily  de- 
scribed, without  the  aid  of  deli- 
neation :  hence,  the  inquisitive 
reader  will  consult  the  first  vo- 
lume of  tlie  "  Repertori/  uf  Arts," 
&c.  ;  where  this  specification  is 
illustrated  by  an  engraving. 

Beside  the  simple  method  of  re- 
storing illegible  ivriting,  already 
stated  under  the  article  Dkkd,  we 
shall  mention  two  other  expedi- 
ents, either  of  which  may  be  used, 
accordingly  as  the  charaders  arc 
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more  or  less  obliterated  :  EoiL  half 
an  ounce  of  best  Aleppo-galls  iij 
4  oz.  of  water,  till  one  half  of  tlie 
fluid  be  evaporated  ;  tilter  the  de- 
coction through  blotting-paper,  and 
apply  it,  by  means  of  a  sott  pain- 
ter's brush,  to  the  effaced  part  of 
the  writing ;  on  which  it  must  be 
suffered  gradually  to  dry :  thus, 
the  illegible  letters  will,  in  most 
cases,  become  black,  and  re-ap- 
pear. If,  however,  this  mode  of 
recovering  them  should  not  prove 
successful,  the  following  applica- 
tion has  often  effectually  answered 
the  purpose  :  Take  a  leaf  of  white 
unsized  paper ;  moisten  it  with  a 
strong  solution  of  green  vitriol  in 
water ;  so  that  it  may  be  damp, 
without  being  wet.  Next,  apply 
iuch  paper  to  the  illegible  part  of 
the  writing,  by  means  of  the  flat 
hand,  in  order  to  communicate  its 
moisture  to  the  latter ;  when  it 
must  be  allowed  to  dry  in  tlie  open 
air.  In  this  manner,  the  almost 
dissipated  astringency  of  the  galls 
will  be  renovated,  so  that  the  va- 
nished characters  will  generally  re- 
appear on  the  surface.  Let  it, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  both 
preparations  must  not  be  tried  on 
the  same  paper  j  as  they  would 
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certainly  change  the  whole  to  a 
black  colour. 

WRY-NECK,  or /^wT^or^wjY^a, 
L,  is  a  bird  of  passage,  somewhat 
larger  than  a  lark  ;  of  a  brown  and 
black  colour,  with  wave-like  stripes ; 
appearing  in  Britain  in  the  spring, 
and  preceding  the  Cuckoiu  :  it  has 
received  its  name  from  a  whimsi- 
cal habit  of  turning  and  twisting  its 
neck,  so  as  to  bring  the  head  over 
its  shoulders :  it  also  possesses  the 
faculty  of  erecting  the  feathers  of 
its  head,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Jay. 

Wry-necks  construct  their  nests 
of  dry  grass,  in  the  hollows  of  trees : 
the  female  lays  6  or  8  white  eggs, 
which  have  a  very  thin  shell  :  it  is 
remarkable,  that  the  young  brood, 
while  in  the  nest,  utter  a  hissing 
noise,  not  unlike  tliat  of  snakes. 
During  the  period  of  incubation, 
the  male  attentively  supplies  the 
hen  with  ants,  which  furnish  to 
these  birds  a  very  agreeable  repast. 

M.  BuFKON  informs  us  that,  to- 
ward the  end  of  summer,  the  Wry- 
neck becomes  exceedingly  fat;  and 
that  its  flesh,  in  point  ot  delicacy, 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  Oktolan. 

Wymote.  See  Marsh-mal- 
low. 
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YAM,  or  Dioscorea  hdl'ifera,  L. 
is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  whence  its 
culture  has  been  introduced  into 
the  West  Indies,  and  other  parts 
of  America  :  it  is  divided  into  two 
varieties,  known  under  the  names 
of  red,  and  white ;  trom  the  colour 
of  their  bulbous  loots. 


Yams  flourish  best  on  poor  soils; 
and  retain  their  beautiful  verdure 
till  a  late  period  in  the  year:  hence, 
they  are  said  to  ameliorate  the 
ground  nearly  as  much  as  a  crop 
of  turnips.  Being  propagated  by 
setting  the  eyes,  their  culture  cor- 
responds with  that  oi  potatoes  ; 
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and,  like  these  roots,  yams  often 
prove  an  excellent  preparatory  crop 
for  wheat.  Farther,  they  are  very 
produi5tive ;  so  that  the  red  variety 
yields,  in  general,  12  tons  per  acre : 
the  white  sort  is  less  fruitful ;  but, 
being  more  delicate,  it  is  chiefly 
raised  for  the  table,  in  the  West 
Indies. 

The  culture  of  these  bulbous 
roots  in  Britain  is,  at  present,  we 
understand,  confined  to  the  conn- 
ties  of  Mid-Lothian  and  Stirling ; 
>vhere  they  are  given  to  cows ;  the 
milk  of  which  is  thus  consider- 
ably increased,  without  affecting 
its  quality  or  flavour. 

As  an  article  of  food,  the  yam 
possesses  similar  properties  with 
the  potatoe,  excepting  that  it  is 
less  mealy .  in  a  raw  state,  it  is 
viscous;  but,  when  roasted,  this 
bulbous  root  is  equally  wholesome 
and  nourishing,  so  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  West  Indies  prefer  it 
even  to  bread.  In  some  respeds, 
therefore,  yams  are  more  valuable 
than  potatoes ;  because  the  former 
are  much  lighter,  and  more  easily 
digested  : — when  first  dug  out  of 
the  ground,  then  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  preserved  from  humidity,  in 
casks  full  of  dry  sand,  they  may 
be  kept  for  several  years,  uninjured 
by  frost,  and  without  losing  any 
part  of  their  nutritive  quality. — 
These  beneficial  roots  may  also  be 
peeled,  deprived  of  their  moisture 
by  pressure,  and  dried  in  the  same 
manner  as  Mr.  Millington  di- 
re6ls  potatoes  to  be  preser\'ed  (see 
vol.  iii.  p.  438).  In  this  manner, 
yams  may  be  packed  in  casks,  like 
flour,  and  imported  in  a  perfeftly 
sound  state,  from  the  West  Indies  : 
when  grated,  and  mixed  with 
whcaten  or  barley-flour,  they  may 
be  formed  into  a  hght  and  salu- 
brious brea4.    Nor  ar^  they  less 
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nourishing,  when  conwrtcd  Jnto 
pottage,  or  pudding,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  milk.  Thus,  Mr.  R.  Pear- 
son C"  Annals  of  Agriculture,"  vol. 
35),  informs  us,  that  the  meal,  ob- 
tained from  the  boiled  and  grated 
roots,  when  beaten  up  with  milk 
and  eggs,  without  any  flour,  yield- 
ed a  firm  and  well-flavoured  dish  j 
which  could  with  diflSculty  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  common  batter- 
pudding.  By  this  treatment,  the 
yams  are  divested  of  their  saccha- 
rine taste,  which  renders  them  at 
first  disagreeable  to  some  persons ; 
though  such  property  is,  on  the 
whole,  of  considerable  use ;  as  it 
saves  the  expence  of  sugar. 

YARD,  is  a  measure  of  length, 
employed  for  measuring  cloth, 
stuffs,  &c. 

The  English  yard  contains  three 
feet,  or  36  inches  :  it  is  converted 
into  ells  English,  by  subtra6ting  a 
fifth  part,  or  7  one-5thinches  ;  and 
into  ells  Flemish,  by  adding  one- 
eighth,  or  4{  inches. 

YARN,  in  general,  denotes  the 
manufadure  of  wool,  hemp,  flax, 
cotton,  &c.  converted  into  filaments 
or  threads,  which  are  subservient 
to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes. 

Formerly,  all  yam  was  sppn  or 
twisted  by  means  of  the  distaff,  or 
wheel ;  but  lately,  both  the  inge- 
nuity of  mechanics,  and  the  powers 
of  machinery,  have  been  called  in 
aid  (see  the  articles  Cotton,  and 
Spinning),  to  facilitate  that  ope- 
ration ;  and,  in  June,  1787,  Messrs. 
John  Kendrew  and  Thomas 
PoRTHousE,  obtained  a  patent  for 
their  invention  of  a  machme,  upon 
new  principles,  designed  to  spin 
yarn  from  hemp,  tow,  flax,  or 
wool. — As  this  privilege  is  now 
expired  ;  and  such  contrivance  pro- 
mises to  be  very  useful  in  the  wool- 
len as  well  as  other  manufadturesj, 
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we  subjoin  a  concise  account  of  Its 
construftion. 

The  machine  consists  of  a  frame, 
which  supports  a  cylinder,  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  inches  in 
breadth ;  made  of  dry  wood  or 
metal ;  and  its  circumference  be- 
ing covered  with  smooth  leather. 
On  this,  are  placed  six  rollers,  also 
covered  with  leather,  and  upheld  in 
their  situations  by  slits  made  in  a 
piece  of  wood,  in  which  the  iron 
axes  of  the  rollers  move,  at  the 
same  time  suffering  them  to  press 
on  the  principal  wheel  :  such  rol- 
lers are  of  different  weights ;  the 
highest  on  the  cylinder  weighing 
tvvo  stone,  while  the  others  gradu- 
ally decrease,  so  that  the  lowest  is 
only  two  lbs.  in  weight.  A  cloth  is 
placed  beneath  the  cylinder,  that 
revolves  upon  two  rollers,  inserted 
in  the  frame  ;  and  by  its  side  there 
is  a  table  of  an  equal  length  and 
breadth,  furnished  with  two  simi- 
lar cloths. 

The  workman  lays  on  this  table 
a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  the 
material  intended  to  be  spun,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  fineness 
required ;  spreading  it  uniformly 
on  the  cloths,  whence  he  removes 
and  applies  it  to  the  revolving  cloth. 
The  rollers  and  cylinders  are  then 
put  in  motion  by  wheel-work 
moved  by  a  horse,  water,  or  any 
other  impulsive  power  J  the  wool, 
&c.  is  drawn  forward,  and  extend- 
ed, during  its  passage,  into  a  thread 
or  sliver  5  which,  on  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  adtion  of  a  similar  ma- 
chine, but  of  different  dimensions, 
is  spun  into  thread  of  various  de- 
grees of  fineness :  after  the  yarn  has 
thus  passed  beneath  the  rollers,  it 
falls  into  canisters  suspended  be- 
low, for  its  reception.— A  minute 
specification  of  this  useful  machi- 
f^ry  is  inserted  in  the  XQ\h  vol.  of 
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the  "  Repertory  of  Arts,"  &c. 
where  it  is  illustrated  by  an  en- 
graving. 

Bv  the  12  Geo,  II.  c.  21, 
§.  5,6,  7;  and  26  Geo. III.  c.  11, 
Linen,  Woollen,  or  Bay-yarn,  may 
be  imported  from  Ireland,  in  Bri- 
tish-built vessels,  duty-free,  pro- 
vided they  be  regularly  entered } 
but,  from  other  countries.  Cable- 
yarn  is  subje£t  to  t!ie  duty  of 
ps.  4id,  per  cwt. ; — Cotton -yarn 
pays  3d.  17-20  per  lb. 5  though,  when 
imported  from  Ireland,  it  is  free 
from  the  customs  j — Grogram-yarn 
is  chargeable  with  8|d.  per  lb.  5 — 
Raw-linen-yam,  with  id.  7-10  per 
lb.; — IVick-yarn  pays  il.  15s. 
Hid.  per  cwt.  3  and  Worsted-yarn, 
lid,  per  lb, 

YARR6W,  the  Common,  or 
Milfoil,  Achillea  Millefolium, 
L.  an  indigenous  perennial,  grow- 
ing in  meadows,  pastures,  and 
on  road-sides  ;  blowing  from  June 
till  August.:^ — The  floweis  of  this 
vegetable  yield  an  essential  oil, 
which  possesses  an  aron)atic  odour, 
a  bitter  taste,  and  is  similar  to  that 
of  chamomile. — A  deco(3:ion  of 
its  leaves  with  chamomile  flowers 
is  said  to  form  a  corroborant  diet- 
drink  for  children  who,  on  account 
of  their  rapid  growth,  are  unable 
to  retain  their  water,  during  the 
night :  but,  for  this  purpose,  from 
one  to  two  pints  of  such  prepara- 
tion ought  to  be  taken  in  the  course 
of  24  hours. — Linn^us  observes, 
that  the  Dalecarlians  have  a  prac- 
tice of  throwing  the  flowers  and 
leaves  of  the  common  yarrow  into 
beer,  while  in  a  state  of  feritienta- 
tionj  with  a  view  to  increase  its 
intoxicating  effects. — Bax;tsch,  in 
Germany,  has  usefully  employed 
the  whole  herb,  in  the  process  of 
tunnijig. 

Ilie  Milfoil,  being  a  creeping 
plant. 
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plant,  which  spreads  uncommonly 
from  its  numerous  seeds,  it  often 
becomes  a  troublesome  weed,  if  it 
be  once  suffered  to  grow  in  lields. 
Nevertheless,  Dr.  Anderson  re- 
commends its  cuhure  as  a  proper 
food  for  cattle. — It  is  eaten  by 
sheep  and  hogs  ;  but  is  relished 
neither  by  horses,  cows,  nor  goats. 

YAWXING  is  an  involuntary 
opening  of  the  mouth  ;  which  is 
occaiiioned  by  weariness,  or  an  in- 
clination to  sleep  ;  though  it  fre- 
quently occurs  early  in  tlie  morn- 
ing, and  immediately  aOer  rising. 

Yawning  is  pe)formed  by  ex- 
tending all  the  muscles,  that  are 
capable  of  spontaneous  motion ;  by 
expanding  the  lungs ;  by  slowly 
and  gradually  inhaling  a  large  por- 
tion of  air,  and  expiring  or  breath- 
ing it  out,  after  it  has  been  rare'fied 
in  the  body  ;  and  lastly,  by  restor- 
ing the  muscles  to  their  natural  posi- 
tion. Persons  of  strong  and  healthy 
constitutions  are  most  liable  to  this 
natural  impulse,  when  they  awake, 
on  account  of  the  perspirable  mat- 
ter that  lodges  in  the  pores  of  the 
skin:  hence  Boerii  a  a  ve  observes, 
that  yawning  appears  to  be  designed 
by  Nature,  to  move,  accelerate, 
and  uniformly  to  distribute  the 
humours  throughout  the  system  j 
consequently,  to  render  the  various 
muscles  capable  of  discharging  their 
respeftive  funftions.  Such  invo- 
luntary motion,  therefore,  greatly 
conduces  to  health  ;  but,  if  it  be- 
come habitual,  or  be  too  often  re- 
peated, especially  by  persons  of 
^fdentary  lives,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  take  a  short  walk  in  the  fresh 
air,  and  to  inspire  a  large  portion 
t»f  that  salutary  fluid,  in  tfmptraie 
weather.  Sometimes,  however, 
yawning  is  the  fore-runner  of  con- 
vulsions or  ague-fits ;  in  which 
CflBcs,  those  distressing  aiFc6Hons 
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m^ht  often  be  prevented,  by  adopt- 
ing timely  and  proper  remedies. 

Year.    SeeKALEUU-AR. 

YEAST,  or  Barm,  is  the  froth 
or  scum  which  rises  on  beer,  dttriii<' 
the  a6t  of  fermentation. 

Yeast  is  an  article  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  domestic  economy  ;. 
forming  a  necessary  ingredient  in 
bread,  which  would  otherwise  be- 
come heavy  and  unwholesome.  As  it 
cannot  at  all  times  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  quantities,  we  propose  to 
state  various  methods  which  have 
been  contrived,  for  generating  and 
preserving  this  commodity. 

In  the  2d  vol.  of  the  "  Memoirs 
of  the  Philosophical  and  Literary 
Society  of  Alarirhester,"  Mr.  Hen- 
ry has  published  a  method  of  pre- 
paring artificial  yeast,  by  which 
good  bread  may  be  made,  without- 
the  aid  of  any  other  ferment.  He 
direds  flour  and  water  to  be  boiled 
to  the  consistence  of  treacle  5  and, 
when  the  mixture  is  cold,  to  sa- 
turate it  with  Jixed  air.  Next,  it 
must  be  poured  into  large  bottles 
with  narrow  mouths,  which  should 
be  loosely  covered  with  paper  j 
and,  over  this,  with  a  slate  and  a 
weight,  to  keep  them  steady.  The 
bottles  ought  now  to  be  placed  in 
a  room,  the  temperature  of  which 
is  from  70  to  80°  ;  and  the  mixture 
be  stirred  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  24  hours.  At  the  end 
of  about  two  days,  according  to 
Mr.  H.,  such  a  degree  of  fermen- 
tation will  have  ensued,  that  the 
mixture  acquires  the  consistence 
of  yeast.  In  this  state,  the  flour^j 
intended  to  be  made  into  bread, 
must  be  incorporated  with  such 
artificial  barm,  in  the  proportion 
of  (jibs,  of  the  former  to  one  quart 
of  the  latter,  and  a  due  quantity 
of  warm  water.  The  whole  is 
cow  to  be  ^Lflcfided  together  in  ^ 
propet 
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proper  vessel,  covered  witb  a  cloth, 
and  suffered  to  stand  for  12  hours, 
or  till  it  be  sufficiently  fermented  j. 
whep  it  should  be  formed  into 
loavesj  and  baked.  Mr.  Henry 
adds,  that  this  yeast  would  be 
more  perfe6t,  if  a  deco6tion  of 
malt  were  substituted  for  water, 

A    simple  deco6lion    of  malt, 
however,  is  now  fully  proved  to 
be  convertible  into  yeast,  fit  for 
brewing  :  this  discover)-^  was  made 
by  Mr.  Joseph  SenyoKjOH  whom 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  ia  the  year  1790,  confer- 
red a  bounty  of  20l.     He  directs  3 
wooden  or  earthen  vessels  to  be  pro- 
cured, one  being  capable  of  hold- 
ing 2  quarts,  the  other  3  or  4,  and 
the  third  5  or  6  quarts.   A  quarter 
of  a  peck  of  malt  is  then  to  b»e  boil- 
ed for  8  or  10  minutes,  in  3  pints 
•of  water  J  when  one  quart  must  be 
poured  off  the  grains  into  the  first 
vessel :  as  soon  as  the  liquor  be- 
comes cool,  such  vessel  ought  to 
be  removed  towards  the  fire,  or 
to  a  temperature  of  about  70  or  80° 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  In 
the  course  of  30  hours,   the  fer- 
mentation will  commence  ;  when 
2  quarts  of  a  similar  cool  decoction 
(made,  we  suppose,  from  the  same 
malt),  must  be  mixed  with  this 
yeast,  in  the  second,  or  larger  ves- 
sel} and  be  repeatedly  stirred  in 
the  manner  practised  in  common 
vats.     As    the    fermentation    in- 
creases, a  greater  portion  of  the 
like    deco6tion    must    be    added, 
and   be    worked    in    the    largest 
vessel:  thus, at  length,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  yeast  will  be  produced, 
for  brewing  40  gallons  of  beer. 

This  useful  contrivance  of  Mr. 
Senyor,  is  farther  confirmed  by 
the  recent  experiments  of  a  cor- 
respondent, whose  plain  and  Inte- 
rcstiiig  account  we  are  iiuluccd  to 
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quote  In  his  own  words :  "  I  caused 
(says  he)  a  gallon  of  rather  weak 
wort  to  be  made  ;    with  part  of 
which,  when  cool,  I  filled  the  mid- 
dle part  of  Nooth's  machine-:  as 
soon   as   it   was  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  fixed  air,  I  mixed  the 
whole,  and  placed  it  in  a  woodea 
vessel    near  the  fire,  the  weather 
being  rather  cool.     In  about  24 
hours,  there  were  some  faint  signs 
of  fermentation  ;  yet,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  fourth  day,  I  obtained 
no  more  than  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  very  indifferent  yeast 5   and  tlic 
wort  had  become  extremely  offen- 
sive.    As  the  yeast  was  not  only- 
very  poor,  but  in  too  small  a  quan- 
tity for  any   domestic  purpose,  t 
made  an  infusion  of  malt  and  a 
decotStion  of  hops,  in  the  manner 
used  among  the  inhabitants  of  tl>e 
island  of  Jersey,  when  they  find  it 
necessaiy  to  increase  a  smail  quan- 
tity of  brewer's  yeast,      l^o   this 
preparation,  I  added  my  two  spoon- 
fuls of  yeast ;  let  the  mixture  staud 
24  hours  ;  then  poured  off  the  wa- 
tery part;  mixed  the  sediment  with 
an  increased  proportion  of  the  malt 
and  hops  j  which  fermented,  and- 
produced  yeast  enough  to  work  a 
gallon  of  stroi!g-beer,  that  yielded, 
a  pint  of  vcrj'  fine  yeast,  of  which 
excellent  bread  was  made.     Hav- 
ing  some  reason  to  snspeft,  that 
the  fixed  air  was  of  little  or  no  use 
in  this  experiment,  and  that  a  wort 
might  be  made,  which  would  fei-- 
ment  of  itself,  before  the   liquor, 
were  spoiled  l)y  too  long  keeping, 
I  caused  to  be  made  four  gallons 
of  good  wort,  rather  above  porter 
strength,  well  hopped,  and  will)  a 
considerable  quantity  of  colour,  and 
treacle,  to  pre&erve  it  from  putre- 
fiidion.     It  was  equally  divided, 
one-half  impregnated  with  fixed 
air,  as  in  the  first  experiment  3  each 
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was  put  into  a  wooden  x'cssel ;  and 
both  were  placed  in  an  equally  warm 
situation.  At  the  expiration  of  24 
hours,  there  being  no  signs  of  fer- 
mentation, I  stirred  in  a  tea-spoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  shook  a  little  flour 
on  the  surface  of  each.  In  12 
hours  more,  the  unimpregnated 
wort  shewed  some  appearance  of 
fermentation,  which  went  off,  and 
was  renewed  by  placing  the  liquor 
rear  the  fire ;  and  at  the  seventy- 
fourth  hour,  it  had  a  tolerablj'good 
head  of  yeast ;  but  the  impreg- 
nated wort  was  only  beginning  to 
ferment.  In  24  hours  after,  we 
took  a  pint  of  yeast  from  the 
wort  which  was  not  impregnated 
with  fixed  air,  and  about  a  tea- 
cupful  from  the  other,  which  was 
as  inferior  in  quality  as  in  quantity. 
The  worts  were  then  mixed,  put 
into  other  vessels,  and  bid  fair  to 
become  excellent  beer. — I  cannot 
say  that  this  is  a  very  expeditious 
mode  of  making  yeast ;  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  sure  one,  and  within 
the  power  of  every  person  who 
can  procure  the  necessary  ingredi- 
ents for  making  good  beer." — 
Our  correspondent,  therefore,  con- 
ceives to  have  proved  by  this  ex- 
periment, "  that  fixed  air  is,  at 
least,  not  requisite  to  produce  a 
fermentation  in  beer." 

Dr.  Lettsom  ^"  Hints  for  pro- 
moting Beneficence"  &c,  1797)  re- 
commends the  following  prepara- 
tion as  a  substitute  for  ytz9,i  :  Boil 
4  oz.  of  flour  in  2  quarts  of  water, 
for  half  an  hour ;  and  sweeten  it 
with  3  oz.  of  Muscovado  sugar. 
When  the  mixture  is  nearly  cold, 
pour  it  on  4  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  in- 
to an  earthen  or  stone  jar  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  admit  the  new 
barm  to  rise  :  it  must  now  be  well 
shaken  5  placed  near  the  fire  for 
one  day )  and  then  the  thin  liquor 
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be  poured  otF  the  surface.  The 
remainder  is  next  to  be  agitated, 
strained,  closed  up  for  use,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  place.  Some  of  the 
yeast,  thus  prepared,  ought  always 
to  be  preserved,  for  renewing  or 
making  the  next  quantity  that  may 
be  wanted. 

The  following  method  of  pre- 
paring excellent  yeast,  we  state  from 
the  "  TransaSlions  of  the  Econo- 
mical Society  of  Peters L-urgk,"  on 
the  authority  of  Baron  Von  Mest- 
M  A  c  H  E  R  :  When  the  wort  is  made, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide 
yeast  for  its  fermentation,  he  di- 
reAs  40  gallons  to  be  drawn  off, 
into  a  vessel  provided  with  a  lid, 
and  capable  of  holding  one-third 
more  than  that  quantity.  Next, 
7  lbs.  of  leaven  are  to  be  dissolved 
in  a  little  wort,  and  mixed  with  the 
40  gallons  :  J  7  lbs.  of  rye-meal, 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  ground 
mall,  must  now  be  added,  by  agi- 
tation for  some  minutes,  and  suf- 
fered to  stand  for  half  an  hour.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  a  spoonful  of 
the  best  yeast  ought  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  this  compound  ;  the  lid 
be  placed  upon  the  vessel ;  and  tlie 
whole  remain  undisturbed  for  48 
hours  ;  when  the  mixture  will  be 
found  converted  into  60  gallons  of 
remarkably  good  barm. 

In  the  1st  vol.  of  "Annals  of 
^Agriculture,"  Mr.  Kirby  suggests 
mealy  potatoes  to  be  boiled,  till 
they  become  perfe6lly  softj  in 
which  state,  they  must  be  mashed 
with  hot  water,  so  as  to  acquire 
the  consistence  of  yeast.  Two 
ounces  of  coarse  sugar,  or  molas- 
ses, are  then  to  be  added  to  e\ery 
pound  of  potatoes  ;  .and,  when  the 
mixture  is  luke-warm,  two  spoon- 
fuls of  barm  must  be  stirred  into 
it,  according  to  the  proportion 
above  stated.  This  composition 
should 
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should  now  be  removed  towards 
the  fire,  or  to  a  warm  place,  till  the 
ferliientation  cease ;  when  a  cer- 
tain portion  may  be  kneaded  with 
flour,  which  ought  to  stand  eight 
hours  before  it  is  baked. — Mr.  K. 
observes,  that  every  pound  of  po- 
tatoes, thus  managed,  produces 
nearly  a  quart  of  yeast,  which  will 
remain  good  for  three  months. — 
The  roots,  however,  ought,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  BoKDLf:Y,  to  be 
perfeAly  ripe  and  iv ell-sprouted; 
as,  in  the  contrary  case,  no  fermen- 
tation will  ensue. 

Similar  to  this  preparation,  is 
the  substitute  for  yeast  contrived 
by  Mr.RicHARDTiLLYEu  Blunt; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  ob- 
tained a  patent, in  October,! 78/. — 
He  direfts  8  lbs.  of  potatoes  to  be 
boiled  in  water,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  the  table :  after  which 
they  must  be  mashed  ;  and,  while 
they  are  warm,  2  oz.  of  honey,  or 
other  saccharine  matter,  and  one 
quart  of  common  yeast  should  be 
added. — ^Three  pints  of  this  com- 
pound are  sufficient,  with  the  aid 
of  warm  water,  for  making  the 
sponge  ;  and,  when  this  begins  to 
sink,  the  dough  ought  to  be  formed 
into  loaves,  and  baked. 

An  useful  substitute  for  yeast, 
may  be  obtained  by  nearly  filling  a 
bason,  or  tea-cup,  with  bruised  or 
split  pease,  and  pouring  on  them 
boiling  water:  the  whole  is  now  to 
be  set  on  the  hearth,  or  other  warm 
place,  for  24  or  48  hours,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  temperature  of  the  sea- 
son :  at  the  end  of  that  time,  a 
froth,  possessing  all  the  properties 
of  yeast,  will  appear  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid.  This  method,  we 
understand,  is  commonly  pradised 
in  the  eastern  countries  ;  and  the 
barm,  thus  procured,  is  said  to  ren- 
der the  bread  light  and  palatable. 
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To  the  different  modes  of  pro- 
curing yeast,  already  specified,  we 
shall  add  an  easy  and  expeditious 
process,  which  appears  to  be  very 
plausible  j  and  has  lately  been 
communicated  to  the  Editor,  by  an 
anonymous  correspondent ;  though 
he  cannot  vouch  for  its  success. — 
Take  six  quarts  of  soft  water,  and 
two  handfuls  of  wheaten  or  barley- 
meal  ;  stir  the  latter  in,  before  the 
mixture  is  placed  over  the  fire,  where 
it  must  very  gradually  simmer, 
and  at  length  boil,  till  two-thirds  of 
the  fluid  be  evaporated,  so  that  it 
may  consist  of  two  quarts.  When 
this  decodion  becomes  cool,  incor- 
porate with  it  (by  means  of  a 
whisk)  a  powder,  consisting  of  two 
drams  of  salt  of  tartar,  and  one 
dram  of  cream  of  tartar,  previously 
mixed.  The  whole  should  now  he 
kept  in  a  warm  place. — Thus,  a 
very  strong  yeast  for  brewing, 
distilling,  and  baking,  is  said  to 
be  obtained.  For  the  last  men- 
tioned purpose,  however,  such 
barm  ought  to  be  first  diluted  with 
pure  water,  and  passed  through  a 
sieve,  before  it  be  kneaded  with  the 
dough;  in  order  to  deprive  it  of 
its  alkaline  taste. 

The  preservation  of  yeast,  for  a 
considerable  time,  is  an  obje6t  of 
equal  importance  to  that  of  pro- 
ducing it  artificially  :  hence,  it 
has  been  recommended  to  put  a 
quantity  of  that  commodity  into  a 
canvas  bag,  and  to  submit  the 
whole  to  the  adion  of  a  screw- 
press,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  all 
moisture;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  barm  will  remain  in  the  bag, 
as  firm  and  tough  as  clay  :  in  this 
state,  it  must  be  packed  in  casks, 
well  secured  from  the  access  of  air, 
and  may  be  kept  in  a  sound  state 
for  any  period  of  time.  We  believe, 
however,  it  would  be  more  safe 

and 
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and  advisable  to  form  the  pasty 
)'east  into  circular,  flat  vessels,  re- 
seiubling  tea-saucers,  and  in  that 
state  to  dry  the  whole  mass,  either 
in  the  open  air  under  shade,  or  in 
the  moderate  warmth  of  a  baker's 
oven. 

Mr.  Fklton  Mathew's  mode 
of  separating  beer  from  yeast,  and 
preserving  tlie  latter  (for  which  he 
obtained  a  {jatent,  in  Pebruary, 
1796),  in  many  respefts  corre- 
sponds with  that  just  described  : 
the  principal  difterence  is,  that  he 
directs  the  bags  to  be  placed  in 
troughs  perforated  with  holes,  to 
prevent  the  former  from  bursting  3 
and  then  to  submit  them  to  the 
aftion  of  a  lever,  aided  by  in- 
cumbent weights.  When  the  beer 
is  thus  expressed,  the  yeast  remain- 
ing in  tJie  bags,  will  crumble  into 
coarse  powder :  this  must  be  spread 
tin  canvas,  hair-cloth,  or  similar 
porous  material,  and  gradually  dried 
in  a  mnk-kiln,  or  in  any  room  or 
stove,  where  a  regular  temperature 
of  from  80  to  pO  degrees  is  main- 
tained }  and,  lastly,  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  perfectly  dry,  the  barm 
must  be  packed  in  bottles  or  casks, 
from  which  the  iir  is  completely 
excluded. 

Another  mode  of  preserving 
yeast,  consists  in  throwing  a  n-ithy, 
or  tlie  young  shoots  of  willows 
twisted  together,  into  the  vessel 
"where  the  yeast  is  working ;  and 
suspending  them  in  a  warm  room, 
till  the  ne.xt  opportunity  of  brew- 
ing arrives.  We  conceive,  how- 
ever, the  following  expedient  to  be 
preferable,  both  in  point  of  clean- 
liness and  economy ;  it  being  suc- 
cessfully praftised  by  some  careful 
house- wives  • — l^ake  a  clean  wood- 
en bowl,  of  such  size  as  may  be 
most  convenient }  spread  a  regular 
coating  of  yeast  around  its  inner 
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surface ;  and,  as  often  as  this  dries, 
repeat  the  process,  till  a  thick  cake 
be  formed:  the  vessel  must  be  kept 
in  a  dry  place.  When  any  barm 
is  wanted,  a  small  piece  may  be 
cut  out ;  and,  after  dissolving  it 
in  warm  water,  the  solution  will 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  fresh 
yeast,  whether  designed  for  baking, 
or  for  brewing. 

The  following  process  being  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  Germa- 
ny, for  preserving  barm,  so  as  to 
be  fit  for  all  domestic  uses,  after  a 
considerable  time,  we  have  inserted 
it  for  the  benefit  of  our  country- 
readers  :  When  the  yeast  is  takea 
from  new  beer,  it  must  be  put  into 
a  clean  linen  bag,  and  be  laid  in  a 
vessel  half  full  of  dry,  sifted  wood- 
ashes  :  the  whole  is  then  to  be  co- 
vered to  the  thickness  of  three  or 
four  inches  with  similar  ashes,  and 
be  pressed  together.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  barm  should  remain  for  a 
day,  or  longer,  if  it  be  necessary  j 
when  the  ashes  will  absorb  all  the 
moisture,  and  the  yeast  acquire  the 
consistence  of  a  thick  paste.  It 
must  now  be  formed  into  small 
lumps,  or  balls  ;  dried  in  a  mode- 
rate heat  J  and- kept  in  bags,  in  aa 
air}-,  dry  place  :  when  any  barm  is 
wanted,  a  few  of  such  balls  may  be 
dissolved  in  warm  water ;  or,  which 
is  preferable,  in  beer ;  and  .  they 
will  answer  every  purpose  erf"  fer- 
mentation. 

Beside  its  utility  in  baking  and 
brewing,  late  experiments  have 
fully  proved,  that  yeast  is  of  sin- 
gular efficacy  in  putrid  fevers,  pu- 
trid sore  throats,  and  similar  ma- 
lignant complaints  :  for  the  first 
discovery  of  this  important  fa6t,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Caetwright.  The  dose  of  barm^ 
according  to  his  experience,  and 
that  of  other  pra6tiUoners,  is  two 
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Jarge'spoonfuls,  to  be  repeated  every 
three  hours  :  in  some  cases,  this 
has  been  sufficient ;  but,  iu  others, 
■it  was  necessary  to  administer  the 
Peruvian  bark,  between  each  dose. 
in  a  few  instances,  indeed,  emetics 
and  laxatives  were  given  previously 
to  taking  the  yeast ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, this  simple  remedy  seldom  fail- 
ed to  etfeft  a  cure ;  provided  due 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  diet 
^nd  regimen  of  the  patient. 

YELLOW,  is  one  of  the  seven 
primitive  colours. 

The  principal  article  affording  a 
■yellow  dye,  is  the  Weld,  orDYKR's 
Grekn-weed;  of  the  culture  of 
which,  the  reader  will  find  an  ac- 
count in  that  article. — See  also 
vol.  ii.  p.  205. 

An  excellent  yellow  dye  may 
likewise  be  prepared  from  the 
flowers  of  the  acacia.  These  must 
be  gathered,  before  they  be  fully 
blown,  and  dried  in  an  earthen  "-es- 
sel  over  a  moderate  fire,  till  they 
crisp,  or  curl  up,  in  the  same  man- 
lier as  tea-leaves.  The  ripe  seeds 
of  the  same  tree  are  then  added  in 
the  necessary  proportions  ;  and  the 
whole,  when  boiled  in  river-water, 
with  the  addition  of  alum,  will  im- 
part a  yellow  colour  of  any  shade 
re(]uired. 

In  the  eist  vol.  of  the  "  Philo- 
sophical  TransaSiions  of  the  Royal 
Sock'ti/,"  for  1/71 J  the  following 
receipt  for  preparing  a  beautiful 
yellow  dye,  is  communicated  by 
Mr.  Peter  Woulfe  :  Take  half 
an  ounce  of  pulverized  indigo,  and 
mix  it  in  a  deep  glass  vessel,  with 
2  oz.  of  strong  spirit  of  nitre, 
previously  diluted  with  8  oz.  of 
water,  to  prevent  the  indigo  from 
taking  fire.  Let  this  mixture  stand 
for  a  week,  and  then  digest  it  in 
a  sand-heat,  for  one  or  two  hours  j 
addizig.4  or.  of  water.     The  solu- 
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t'on  is  now  to  be  filtred  :  when 
mixed  witii  water,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  of  the  former  to 
4  or  5  of  the  latter;  and,  on  adding 
a  little  alum,  it  communicates  a  dur- 
able yellow  colour.  Mr.  Woulfk 
remarks,  that  none  of  the  tinging 
matter  separates  from  the  water, 
during  the  operation  of  dyeing,  ex- 
cept the  portion  adhering  to  the 
cloth  ;  so  thai  this  preparation  pro- 
mises to  be  of  essential  service  to 
dyers.  He  farther  states,  that  co- 
chineal, cudbear,  or  orchal,  and 
similar  colouring  substances,  when 
treated  in  this  manner,  will  also 
impart  a  yellow  tinge  to  silk  and 
wool. 

The  chief  yellows  med  in  paint- 
ing, are  Dutch  pink,Turbith-mine- 
ral.  King's  and  Naples  yellow  :  of 
these  we  have  given  a  concise  ac- 
count, vol.  ii.  p.  37  J  but,,  as  the 
preparation  of  the  two  last-men- 
tioned pigments  has  not  been  ac- 
curately stated  ;  we  shall  subjoin, 
by  way  of  supplement,  a  few  hints 
respefting  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  compounded,  for  the  use 
of  artists. 

Kings-ycUoiv  : — Mix  20  parts 
of  pulverized  arsenic  with  one  part 
of  the  flowers  of  sulplmr :  kt 
them  be  sublimed  in  a  proper  ves- 
sel, in  a  sand-heat.  When  the  sub- 
limation is  etTe6ted,  the  colour  will 
be  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
glass,  whence  it  must  be  carefully 
removed,  and  levigated  till  it  be- 
come a  fine  powder. — This  pig- 
ment may  also  be  obtained,  by 
subliming  orpiment  in  a  similar 
manner ;  and  it  may  be  rendered 
of  a  deeper  or  lighter  colour,  by- 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  pro- 
portion of  sulphur, 

Naples  yellow  is  prepared  by  le- 
vigating, on  a  dry  stone,  12  oz.  of 
■white  lead  3  3  02.  of  antimony  ;  l 
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oZi  of  alum  ;  and  a  simihr  quan- 
tity of  sal  ammoniac.  These  in- 
gredients must  now  be  exposed,  in 
an  open  crucible,  to  a  moderate 
heat  for  some  hours  ;  after  which, 
the  fire  ought  to  be  increased  for 
a  short  time ;  and,  at  length  the 
mixture  should  continue  for  three 
hours,  in  a  degree  of  heat  suffici- 
ently powerful  to  keep  the  cruci- 
ble red  hot.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  term,  it  will  acquire  a  beau- 
tiful yellow  colour  J  whicli  may  be 
rendered  of  a  brighter  golden  sliade, 
by  augmenting  the  proportions  of 
antimony  and  sal  ammoniac. 

Yellow  pigments  of  various 
shades  may  also  be  obtained,  b}'  tri- 
turating flowers  of  sulphur,  or  yel- 
low ochre,  in  different  proportions, 
■with  a  solution  of  gum  in  water: 
and,  lastly,  the  calx  of  iron,  when 
precipitated  by  quick-lime,  from 
a  solution  of  green  vitriol,  has  been 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for 
yellow  ochre,  in  house-painting. — 
Anotlier  method  of  preparing  tlie 
celebrated  Naples  yellow,  is  that 
of  M.  Passery,  who  makes  use  of 
the  following  ingredients,  namely  : 
antimony,  lib.;  lead  Ijlb. ;  alum 
and  common  salt,  of  each  1  oz. — 
We  have  inserted  this  recipe,  on 
the  authority  of  Wiegleb;  who 
simply  enumerates  the  articles  heie 
stated,  without  coiumunicating  the 
process  of  compounding  tliem. 

Yellotv  Ink  may  be  prepared,  by 
previously  dissolving  a  small  por- 
tion of  alum  aud  gum-arabic  in 
pure  water,  and  then  infusing  a 
few  grains  of  dry  saffron  in  tlie 
same  solution. — It  may,  likewise, 
be  obtained  by  slowly  boiling  2  oz. 
of  Avignon  or  French  berries  in 
6ue  quart  of  water,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  alum,  till  one-third  of 
the  fluid  be  evaporated  ;  when  2 
drams  of  gum-arabic,   1  dram  of 
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ingaf,  and  a  similar  quantity  of 
pulverized  alum,  are  to  be  dissolved 
in  this  liquid  :  the  mixture  should 
then  be  liltred,  and  preserved  in 
bottles. 

St/mpatkelic  Yellow  Ink,  is  di- 
refted,  by  Wiegleb,  to  be  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner:  — 
Take  a  handful  of  the  leaves  of 
common  marigold  fCalendula  ojffi' 
cinalis,  L.),  and  macerate  them 
for  eight  days,  or  longer,  in  half 
a  pint  of  the  best  distilled  vinegar ; 
when  the  liquid  must  be  separated 
from  the  leaves,  by  expressing 
them  tlirough  white  linen  or  cot- 
ton, and  preserved  in  a  glass  bottle 
carefully  stopped,  Jf  the  desired 
colour  is  to  be  of  a  pale  shade,  an 
additional  quantity  of  water  may  be 
added. — Invisible  charatters  may 
be  formed  with  this  liquor  on  white 
substances,  such  as  linen,  silk  or 
paper ;  and  the  yellow  tint  will 
apjifar  on  immersing  tliem  in  the 
following  liquor: — Take  a  suffici- 
ent quantify  of  violet  or  daisy  flow- 
ers }  bruise  them  in  a  marble  mor- 
tar ;  add  a  small  portion  of  water  j 
express  the  liquid  through  white 
linen,  and  also  preserve  it  in  a  glass 
bottle. — An  infusion  of  turnsol  will 
answer  the  same  purpose, 

YELLOW  FEVER,  is  one  of  the 
most  fatal  epidemics  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  warm  climates  arc 
subject. 

As  the  opinions  of  physicians, 
concerning  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of  the  Yellow  Fever,  are  va- 
rious and  contradi6tory,  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  clear  and  sa- 
tisfaftory  view  of  this  malignant 
disease,  lately  given  by  Dr,  Tho- 
mas Dancer,  in  his  excellent 
work,  entitled  "  The  Medical  yls' 
sistant,  or  Jamaica  PraSiice  ofPhy-' 
sic,"  (4to,  Kingston,  Jamaica ;  and 
Lond.  Murray  and  Highley,  pp.3  84, 
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ll.  Is.  in  boards),  designed  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  families  and  planta- 
tions,"—  This  intelligent  pradi- 
ticnerjnstly  observes,  that  the  mis- 
understanding on  the  subject  has 
probably  arisen  from  an  improper 
Use  of  terms,  or  from  the  variable 
character  of  the  disease ;  accord- 
ing to  the  prevailing  constitution 
of  the  season ;  the  quantity  and 
force  of  contagious  matter,  and 
other  causes.  He  is  fully  convin- 
ced, that  it  is  not  regularly  one  and 
the  same  disorder  j  but  is  often  a 
compound,  at  one  time  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  the  Malignant  Fe- 
ver, at  another  resembling  the  Bi- 
lious Remittent.  Hence,  it  is  not 
uniformly  contagious,  and  the  fe- 
ver of  new-corners  may  not  always 
be  malignant :  there  are  instances 
in  which,  on  their  first  arrival,  they 
had  a  common  fever,  which  after- 
wards changed  into  the  yellow  fe- 
ver ;  though  the  reverse  of  this  ge- 
nerally occurs. 

Means  of  Prevention : — Dr.DAN- 
CER  observes,  that,  though  bleed- 
ing is  precarious  and  hazardous  af- 
ter the  fever  has  commenced,  it 
may,  nevertheless,  in  particular 
cases,  where  the  habit  is  very  full, 
&c.  be  considered  as  a  mean  of  pre- 
servation. Young  and  athletic  per- 
sons, therefore,  may  on  their  first 
arrival  lose  a  lew  ounces  of  blood  : 
their  bowels  should,  on  the  same 
principle,  be  kept  open  ;  and  every 
species  of  intemperance,  as  also  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  and  evening  air, 
ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  It 
is,  however,  of  still  gieater  con- 
sequence to  retreat,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  shipping  and  sea- 
shore, the  seats  of  infeftion,  to  a 
pure,  airy,  cool  situation  in  the 
country,  and  there  to  remain  for 
some  months.  Dr.  D.  has  known 
many  young  men,  who  thus  have 
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avoided  any  dangerous  fever ;  and 
some  who,  by  returning  too  speedi- 
ly to  the  towns  or  sea-ports,  fdi 
vidtims  to  the  disease. 

"The prevailing  mortality  among 
new  comers  (says  this  accurate 
observer),  is  a  good  deal  to  be  at- 
tributed to  their  own  misconduft. 
Coming  out  in  convoys,  they  ar- 
rive in  numbers  5  meet  at  taverns  j 
and,  allured  by  scenes  of  novelty, 
they  walk  the  streets,  indulge  to 
excess  in  the  use  of  the  country 
fruits  5  and  enter  too  readily  into  the 
customs  of  theseasoned  inhabitants, 
which  are  not  at  all  suited  to  per- 
sons in  their  situation." 

According  to  tiie  experience  of 
Dr.  Clark,  the  best  preventive  of 
this  destrudive  epidemic,  is  mer- 
cury.  Hence,  he  advises  all  per- 
sons, who  have  sufficient  leisure, 
to  undergo  one  or  two  courses  of 
tiiat  medicine,  after  their  arrival  in 
the  West  Indies  J  to  take  a  few 
laxatives ;  to  confine  themselves  to 
a  moderate  use  of  wine ;  and  to 
live  principally  on  fruits  and  ve- 
getables, for  the  first  two  months: 
tor,  by  pursuing  such  condu6t, 
"  they  may  rely  almost  to  a  cer*' 
tainty  on  escaping  the  fever." 

"With  respect  to  the  charaStet- 
is  tic  syrnptorns  of  this  malignant 
disorder,  we  cannot,  on  comparing 
several  authors  who  have  written 
on  the  subject,  sele£t  a  better  or 
more  corred  description,  than  the 
following,  given  by  Dr.  Dancer  j 
whose  words  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
quote  5  especially  as  many  of  oar 
readers,  or  their  relations,  residing 
in  Jamaica,  or  other  parts  of  the 
Western  World,  must  feel  greatly 
interested  on  the  occasion  :  "  This 
fever,  then,  "peculiar  to  new -comers, 
attacks  suddenly  3  with  alternate 
fits  of  heat  and  cold ;  violent  pain  in 
■  the  head  and  back.    The  face  is 
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prodigiously  flushed  ;  the  eyes  are 
red  and  watery ;  the  whole  physi-* 
ognoniy  of  the  patient  is  ver)-  pe-  ' 
culiar,  denoting  anxiety  and  de- 
jeftion  of  mind  ;  and  this  unna- 
tural appearance  continues,  till  re- 
covery begins  to  lake  place.  Tlie 
pulse,  in  the  beginning,  is  frequent, 
foil,  and  hard,  sometimes  irregular; 
the  heat  of  the  body  very  great ; 
and  the  patient  labours  under  great 
inquietude.  This  state  of  the  fe- 
ver continues  for  a  longer  or  short- 
er period  5  sometimes  only  for  a 
few  hours;  at  others,  for  several 
days  ;  and,  when  the  ardent  symp- 
toms begin  to  decline,  if  not  soon- 
er, an  irritation  at  the  stomach 
commences,  which  is  hardly,  by 
any  means,  to  be  subdued,  or  even 
allayed.  The  patient  now  feels 
himself  in  other  respefts  well;  his 
pulse  and  heat  being  nearly  na- 
tural, and  he  has  seldom  any  re- 
turn of  fever;  but  the  irritation 
and  anguish  at  tJie  stomach  con- 
tinuing, he  at  length  vomits  black- 
ish matter ;  his  eyes  and  neck  first 
become  yellow,  and  then  the  whole 
body.  Blood  flows  from  the  mouth 
and  nose :  Delirium,  preceded  by 
a  hurried,  perturbed  state  of  mind, 
and  great  restlessness,  at  length 
comes  on ;  ending  in  total  in- 
sensibility, &c.  and  ultimately  in 
death." 

The  yellowness  of  the  skin,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  constant  symptom  ; 
for  sometimes  it  does  not  appear,  or 
at  least  not  till  after  deatli.  Dr. 
Dancer  farther  observes,  that  the 
yellow  fever  is  particularly  distin- 
guished by  its  sudden  attack  ;  as  it 
is  seldom,  like  other  fevers,  pre- 
ceded with  any  symptoms  of  lan- 
guor, weariness,  &c. ;  by  its  hav- 
ing no  Very  setsible  abatement  or 
remission,  till  it  totally  subsides; 
hy  the  extraordinary  angtiish  about 
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the  fore-part  of  the  chest,  ancf  3t 
the  same  time  a  torpid  state  of  the 
bowels  ;  so  that  the  strongest  pur- 
gatives, and  in  large  doses,  arc 
often  attended  with  little  or  no 
effea. 

Such  are  the  general  symptoms, 
attending  this  fever  in  Jamaica  ; 
but  numerous  variations  often  oc- 
cur ill  America,  and  other  warm 
climates,  where  it  is  modified  by 
the  season  of  the  year,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, which  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  detail :  we  shall, 
therefore,  briefly  n)ention  the  sup- 
posed origin  of  this  malady,  and 
exiiibit  an  account  of  the  treatment 
that  ought  to  be  adopted. 

The  yellow  fever  is  certainly 
endemial  in  the  West  Indies  :  its 
cause  is  reputed  to  be  a  peculiat 
contagion,  which  very  generally 
afFefts  persons  re cently  arrived  from 
a  cold  climate,  and  especially  Euro- 
peans, or  those  who  have  not  long 
resided  iu  hot  countries.  Female^, 
and  negroes  are,  in  general,  exempt 
from  its  influence  ;  but  mulaltoes 
and  tawnies,  or  such  as  are  de- 
scended from  European  and  black, 
parents,  are  equally  subject  to  the 
fever  with  the  whites. — From  the 
West  Indies,  this  epidemic  has 
been  conveyed  to  America,  where 
it  committed  dreadful  ravages,  in 
the  year  1793,  especially  in  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania  :  nor  is 
aiiy  person,  who  has  once  been 
seized  with  with  it,  secure  from  a 
second  attack. 

Cure  .- — Conformably  to  the 
symptoms  above  staled,  and  drawn 
from  aftual  observation  by  Dr. 
Dahcer,  w^e  shall  first  exhibit  bi» 
mode  of  treatment,  in  the  difltrcnt 
stages  of  the  jxllow  fever,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  climate  of  Jamaica. 
He  previously  remarks,  that  his  ac- 
count, though  incomplete,  is  suffr- 
cicntly 
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ciently  full  and  accurate,  to  enable 
any  person  to  distinguish  that  dis- 
ease from  any  other,  except  the 
malignant  fever  ;  to  which  it  has 
an  obvious  iitHnity. 

Where  the  yellow  fever  attacks  in 
the  manner  of  a  common  remittent, 
and  shews  no  symptoms  of  malig- 
nity, till  after  somecontinuance.  Dr. 
D.  observes,  that  thefollowing  treat- 
ment may  not  be  deemed  necessary 
or  suitable  ;  though,  he  thinks  it 
is,  on  the  whole,  tl)e  safest  plan, 
to  consider  every  fever  with  which 
a  new  comer  may  be  seized,  as  be- 
ing of  this  kind :  for,  unless  the 
method  of  cure  suited  to  it,  be 
adopted  in  the  beginning,  it  cannot 
afterwards  be  employed  with  any' 
probability  of  success. 

On  a  supposition,  that  a  person 
newly  arrived  in  Jamaica,  or  any 
other  tropical  country,  be  suddenly 
attacked  with  violent  pain  of  the 
head  and  back,  with  heat  and 
flushing  of  the  face,  Ike.  in  the 
manner  before  described.  Dr.  D. 
recommends,  in  the  first  place,  to 
let  the  patient  be  put  to  bed,  as 
soon  as  he  is  taken  ill  ;  then  an 
opening  clyster  lo  be  administered  j 
and,  immediately  after,  a  dose  olf 
calomel  and  jalap  to  be  taken,  ei- 
ther in  powder,  mixed  with  syrup 
of  tamarinds,  or  made  into  pills. 
The  dose  must  be  regulated  by  the 
constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
greater  or  less  violence  of  the  symp- 
toms ;  so  that  from  5  to  10  grains 
of  calomel,  and  from  15  to  30 
grains  of  jalap,  have  been  occa- 
sionally prescribed.  Some  time 
(from  2  to  3  hours)  afterwards,  a 
tea-cupful  of  tamarind-water,  or  a 
deco6tion  of  tamarinds  with  cream 
of  tartar,  should  be  drunk  ;  and,  if 
stools  do  not  freely  follow,  the  pre- 
ceding, or  a  smaller  dose,  may  be 
repeated  iii  the  toarsc  of  5  or  0 
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hours.  If  plentiful  evacuations 
have  taken  place,  but  without  any 
abatement  of  symptoms,  small 
•doses  of  calomel  and  antimonial 
powder  should  be  given,  in  the 
proportion  of  from  5  to  10  grains 
of  the  former,  to  3  or  5  grains  of 
tlie  latter ;  to  be  taken  every  three 
hours  in  barley-water,  or  thin  pa- 
nada. During  the  intervals,  Dr. 
D.  direfts  the  foMoviring  saline  ju- 
lep :  Salt  of  wormwood,  or  salt  of 
tartar,  2  drams,  to  be  dissolved  in 
half  a  jMnt  of  mlnt-t^a.  To  every 
tvi'o  table-spoonfuls  of  this  solu- 
tion, add  one  table-spoonful  of 
strained  lime-juice  ;  which  mixture 
is  to  be  Hwaljowed  during  its  etfer- 
vescence,  or  immediately  after.  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  exa6t  quan- 
tity of  the  acid  requisite  to  neutra- 
lize the  saline  draught,  it  slwuld 
be  t)-ied  first,  by  pouring  into  the 
latter  small  portions  of  the  former, 
till  the  frothing  be  completed.  At 
the  same  time,  the  mercurial  fric- 
tions must  be  commenced  J  namely, 
two  drams  of  the  strong  mercurial 
ointment,  rubbed  into  the  inside  of 
the  knees  or  thighs,  every  six  hours  j 
or,  in  some  cases,  every  three  hours ; 
or,  otherwise,  half  an  ounce  every 
six  hours.  If,  in  12  or  15  hours 
from  the  first  attack,  there  be  xv) 
obvious  remission,  in  consequence 
of  such  treatment,  the  friftions 
ought  lo  be  continued  every  three  ! 
hours  ;  and,  if  the  bowels  have  not 
been  opened,  ten  grains  of  calomel 
must  be  given  in  combination  with 
jalap  J  or,  in  the  contrary  case,  with 
one  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opjum> 
to  prevent  the  calomel  from  afting 
on  the  bowels,  if  already  too  loose* 
Thin  barley-water,  or  other  dilu- 
ents, may  be  allowed  frequently, 
and  the  medicines  above  specified 
be  continued,  till  the  mouth  be- 
comes sore>  and  the  breath  afFeiSt- 
•Bb2  ed; 
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cd  ;  unless  a  di8tin6l  remission  of 
the  fever  be  perceived.  Should  the 
stomach  become  irritable,  and  retch- 
ings commence,  a  blister  must  be 
instantly  applied,  either  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  or  between  the 
shoulders  ;  and  vitriolic  aether  be 
administered  in  a  little  water,  or  in 
the  saline  julep  before  described. 

The  quantity  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment to  be  used,  as  well  as  the  ca- 
lomel to  be  taken,  during  the  whole 
course  of  this  malady,  is  some- 
times very  considerable,  before  ei- 
ther the  glands  of  the  mouth  are 
affet^ed,  or  any  remission  of  the 
symptoms  takes  place.  In  some 
cases,  more  than  1 000  grains  of  ca- 
lomel have  been  given,  and  several 
ounces  of  mercurial  ointment  have 
been  rubbed  in,  not  only  with  im- 
punity, but  with  evident  success. — 
In  general,  when  the  salivation 
commences,  the  fever  and  irrita- 
tion at  the  stomach  subside.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  will  be  necessary  to 
continue  the  fVidions,  in  a  more 
moderate  degiee,  to  support  the 
flow  of  saliva. 

Although  Dr.  D,  does  not  pre. 
tend  that  this  mode  of  treatment  is 
uniformly  efficacious,  yet,  on  com- 
j>aring  it  with  any  other  in  use,  it 
is,  in  his  opinion,  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  affords  the  patient  a 
double  chance  ;  because  it  does  not 
hinder  the  employment  of  any  other 
means  that  could  be  devised,  if 
mercury  were  not  administered. 
The  violence,  however,  with  which 
the  fever  frequently  attacks,  leaves, 
in  many  cases,  but  little  hope  from 
any  plan  of  cure  whatever:  hence, 
Dr.  Blanb  justly  obser\es,  that 
there  are  instances,  where  the 
disease  is  determinedly  fatal,  or 
where  the  animal  fundions  are, 
from  the  beginning,  so  deranged, 
that  there  are  no  possible  means  of 
restraining   the  morbid  motions; 
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and  dissolution  necessanly  taVe* 
place.    In  more  fa V  'o  in- 

stances., liowever,  i  k  re- 

marks, that  the  sore  iu<AUh, result- 
ing from  tliC  use  of  mertuiy,  though 
often  very  di.stressing,  i>  icldom  at- 
tended with  any  danger,  or  incon- 
venience of  long  duration.  He 
quotes,  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Blair, 
who,  in  his  late  publication  on  the 
use  of  the  nitric  acid,  says,  that 
although  this  sometimes  causes  sa- 
livation, yet  it  is  the  most  powerful 
means  of  allaying  ptyalism,  in- 
duced by  mercury.  Indeed,  this 
atFedion  of  the  mouth  is  not  easily 
removed ;  but  it  may  be  greatly 
alleviated  by  the  frequent  use  of  pro- 
per gargles,  such  as  the  following, 
directed  by  Dr.  Dancer: — Sage- 
tea,  1  pint ;  vinegar,  4  oz. ;  and 
honey,  1  oz.  j — or,  sage-tea,  1  pint ; 
honey,  1  or  2  oz. ;  and  alum,  I 
dram.— The  following  gargarismwe 
can  recommend,  from  the  frequent 
experience  of  its  good  effeds  in 
similar  cases,  namely :  Equal  parts 
of  distilled  vinegar  and  lime-water ; 
adding  a  small  portion  of  syrup  of 
red  roses,  sufficient  to  sweeten  the 
mixture. 

The  Peruvian  bark  may,  occa- 
sionally, be  given  in  the  latter 
stages  of  the  yellow  fever,  to  com- 
plete the  cure;  but,  as  it  is  not 
always  found  to  agree.  Dr.  Dan- 
cer concludes  with  saying,  that 
**  food  and  wine  are  the  only  things 
fartlier  required." 

However  inconsonant  to  theory, 
or  to  preconceived  notions,  this  mode 
of  treatment  may  appear  to  others. 
Dr.  Dancer  affirms,  that  "  it  has 
stood  the  test  oj'  experience,  and 
ought  to  be  adopted,  till  a  better 
one  has  been  discovered." — Having 
thus  fairly  stated  his  pradice,  ia 
this  virulent  disorder,  he  briefly 
recapitulates  thai  of  other  physi- 
cians i  and,  as  it  may  be  of  some 
service 
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service  to  persons,  who  reside  in 
those  tropical  climates,  or  propose 
to  visit  them  at  any  future  period, 
we  shall  also  subjoin  a.  concise 
view  of  the  various  moles  of 
treating  this  malady,  praftised  by 
Drs.  Hillary,  Moseley,  Rush, 
Clark,  Blane  and  Jackson. 

With  a  view  to  moderate  the  ra- 
pid motion  of  the  fluids,  and  to 
abate  the  violence  of  the  yellow  fe- 
ver, during  the  first  two  days.  Dr. 
Hillary  direfts  blood-letting,  in 
the  proportion  of  from  12  to  20  oz. 
according  to  the  age,  strength  and 
other  circumstances  attending  the 
case  of  th^  patient.  The  next  in- 
dication is,  to  evacuate  putrid  bile, 
and  corrupted  humours,  with  such 
expedition  as  may  be  consistent  with 
safety  :  hence  Dr.  H.  advises  small 
but  frequent  draughts  of  warm  wa- 
ter to  be  swallowed,  with  the  oc- 
casional addition  of  a  little  oxymel, 
green  tea,  &C.5  when  a  grain,  or  a 
grain  and  a  half,  of  crude  opium  is 
given,  in  order  to  compose  the  sto- 
machafter  the  violent  retching,  pain, 
and  anxiety,  necessarily  occasioned 
by  severe  vomiting.  And,  as  this  or- 
gan is  unable  to  retain  either  solid 
or  fluid  matters,  the  body  should 
be  kept  open,  by  means  of  a  mild 
purging  clyster.  The  third  indica- 
tion is,  to  prevent  the  putridity  of 
the  fluids,  and  also  the  approach 
of  gangrene,  by  exhibiting  proper 
antiseptics: — For  suuh  purpose. 
Dr.  H.  prescribes  a  slight  infusion 
of  the  Virginian  Snake-root ;  as  it 
braces  the  stomach,  and  enables  it 
10  bear  the  Peruvian  bark. — A  more 
particular  account  of  Dr.  Hilla- 
ry's treatment,  may  be  found  in 
his  "  Observations  on  the  Air  and 
,  X)iseases  of  Barbadoes." 

Dr.  MosELEV  recommends  re- 
jpeated  bleeding  in  the  first  stage. 
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and  continued  purging  with  vitrio- 
lated  tartar. 

Dr.  Rush  bleeds  copiously  and 
repeatedly ;  gives  purgatives  com- 
posed of  calomel  and  jalap  j  then 
continues  the  calomel  alone,  till,  it 
atFeds  the  mouth.  He  conceives,' 
tliat  as  the  symptoms  of  the  yellow 
fever  are  extremely  violent,  and  its. 
progress  is  uncommonly  rapid,  the 
most  efficacious  remedies  ought  to 
be  employed,  as  early  as  possible. 
Hence  venesection  should,  in  his 
opinion,  not  be  deferred  beyond  the. 
first  day ;  for  it  is  of  peculiar  ser- 
vice to  persons  of  robust  and  ple- 
tlioric  habits,  especially  such  as 
have  recently  arrived  from  Europe. 
And,  though  this  operation  may  not 
be  performed  sufficiently  early  to 
save  life,  yet  it  contributes  greatly 
to  relieve  the  suiierings  of  the  pa- 
tient. Farther,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  take  some  blood,  every  day, 
while  the  fever  continues:  the 
quantity  to  be  drawn  depends  on 
the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  that  of 
the  weatlier.  Thus,  Dr,  Rush 
found  two  bleedings  sufficient  to 
subdue  the  fever  in  September 
(the  hottest  month  in  America)  j 
but,  in  proportion  as  the  violence 
of  the  inflammatory  fever  increas- 
ed, it  M'as  deemed  necessary  to 
take  from  12  to  20  ounces,  twice, 
and  in  some  cases,  three  times,  in 
the  course  of  the  day.  The  blood 
appeared  thick  and  sizy  ;  nay,  it  is 
a  remarkable  fa£t,  that  patients  of 
every  age  can  support  the  Joss  of 
that  fluid,  much  better  in  the  yel- 
low, dian  in  any  other  inflamma- 
tory fever.  After  venese6tiou,  pur- 
gatives were  administered :  with 
this  intention,  small  doses  of  calo- 
mel, consisting  of  2  or  3  grains, 
taken  every  hour  ,  or,  of  5  grains, 
combined  with  half  a  grain  of  opi- 
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um;  or,  of  10  grairw  of  calomel 
oaixed  with  15  grains  of"  jalap;  to 
be  swallowed  every  5  or  6  hours, 
have  been  prescribedby  Drs.RusH, 
Clark,  and  other  pradltioners, 
with  the  best  eftert.  Instances 
have  occurred,  in  which  patients 
have  taken  from  100  to  230  grains 
of  calomel,  within  three  or  four 
days  ;  in  all  of  whom  the  violence 
of  the  disease  abated,  immediately 
after  salivation  commenced.— Blis- 
ters, applied  to  the  legs  and  thighs, 
have  Hkewisc  proved  very  useful. 

According  to  Dr.  Jackson,  great 
benefit  has  been  derived  from  the 
affusion  of  cold  water  on  the 
body  of  the  patient,  after  hav- 
ing lost  30  or  more  ounces  of 
blood.  But,  as  thi*  remedy  has 
in  some  cases  produced  contrary 
efFefts,  from  being  injudiciously 
employed,  Dr.  Blanb  proposes 
the  application  of  cloths  soaked 
either  in  cold  water,  or  in  a  mix- 
ture of  that  fluid  and  of  vinegar : 
by  such  treatment,  patients  have 
been  recovered,  whose  cases  were 
apparently  desperate. 

As  vomiting  is  the  most  dis- 
tressing symptom  in  the  yellow 
fever,  various  remedies  have  been 
proposed,  with  a  view  to  check  it, 
and  to  dispose  the  stomach  for  the 
reception  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  or 
Other  tonics  and  antiseptics.  With 
this  intention,  the  saline  draughts 
above  mentioned,  when  in  a  state 
of  effervescence,  have  been  ad- 
vantageously swallowed.  Similar 
cffeds  have  resulted  from  the  use 
of  acid  juices,  such  as  those  of 
oranges,  and  lemons,  combined 
with  wine,  hot  water,  sugar,  and 
nutmeg;  then  succeeded  by  fre- 
quent doses  of  magnesia  and  mint- 
water. — M.  Desportes  atfirms, 
that  milk,  boiled  with  a  little  flour 
Ot  bread,  and  given  repeatedly ^  iu 
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the  quantity  of  one  spoonful,  ope- 
rated more  powerfully  than  any 
other  remedy,  for  stopping  bilious 
vomiting.  Dr.  Blane,  however, 
states,  that  this  symptom  was  re- 
lieved by  fomenting  the  stomach 
with  stupes,  or  clotlis,  dipped  in  a 
decodion  of  bark,  and  sprinkled 
with  camphorated  spirits,  or  witli 
the  tinfture  of  bark.  But  the  most 
efficacious  means,  which  he  pre- 
scribed for  checking  such  symp- 
tom, was  that  of  blisters  laid  on 
the  stomach  :  these  were  attended 
with  the  greatest  success ;  and  his 
praflice  has  been  justly  recom- 
mended by Drs.  Clark,  and  Mac* 

LEAN. 

When  tlie  irritation  of  tljc 
stomach  has  subsided,  Peruvian 
bark  may  be  administered  ;  and, 
if  such  drug  disagree,  it  may  be 
givfn  in  the  forxn  of  a  clyster. 
Farther,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  some 
service  to  try  the  essence  of  spruce; 
as  that  vegetable  preparation  has 
been  retainedon  the  stomach,  when 
every  other  remedy  was  discharged 
by  the  mouth  : — it  must  be  diluted 
with  hot  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  3  oz.  to  one  quart ;  and  half  a 
pint  of  the  solution  should  be  swai-' 
lowed  every  two  hours. 

Lastly,  in  the  more  advanced 
stages,  camphor  combined  with 
opiiim,  may  be  given  with  advan- 
tage, particularly  in  the  evening ; 
as  perspiration  and  sleep  will  thus 
probably  be  procured,  and  conse- 
quently the  patient  will  be  greatly 
relieved. 

During  the  continuance  of  the 
yellow  fever,  few  patients  are  able 
to  take  any  food  :  they  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  kept  as  «juiet  as 
possible ;  antl  should  endeavour  to 
dispel  all  intense  thought  or  care ; 
for  anxiety  cannot  fail  to  aggra- 
vate tlie  violence  of  the  disorder. 

Those 
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Those  of  our  readers,  who  -v^^ish  to 
icquire  more  extensive  information 
res peding this  tetrible  scourge,  in  all 
its  various  modifications,  will  meet 
with  complete  statements  in  Dr. 
Clark's  "  Treatise  on  the  Yellow 
Fever,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Isle 
of  Dominica,"  &c.  8vo.  Murray 
and  Highley,  3s.  6d.; — in  Dr. 
Jackson's  "  Outline  of  the  His- 
tory and  Cure  of  Fever,"  &c.  8Vo. 
5s. ; — in  Dr.  Rusk's  "  Account  of 
tJie  Bilious  Remitting  Fever,  as  it 
appeared  in  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  theYear  lygs,"  8vo.  Maw- 
man,  6s.; — in  Dr.  Maclean's 
"  Incfuiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  the  great  Mortality 
among  the  Troops  at  St.  Domin- 
go," 1797.  8vo.  7s. ; — and  in  Dr. 
Blanb's  valuable  "  Observations 
on  the  Diseases  of  Seamen,"  3d 
edit.  Svo.  1799,  7^-  Murray  and 
Highley. 

YELLOW-HAMMER,  or  Em- 
lefixa  citrinella,  L.  is  a  well-kno\Vn 
diminutive  bird,  which  inhabits 
Britain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe: 
according  to  Mr.  Pennant,  its  bill 
ii  of  a  dusky  hue }  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  the  belly,  are  of  a 
pale  yellow,  or  straw-colour  ;  the 
hinder  part  of  the  neck  is  tinged 
with  green ;  and  the  breast  is  of  an 
orange-red. 

Yellow-hammers  frequent  mea- 
dows, where  they  construdt:  their 
large  flat  nests  of  dried  moss, 
roots,  and  horse-hair ;  and  the  fe- 
male lays  six  white  eggs,  streaked 
with  purple  veins. — These  birds 
are  of  considerable  service  to  the 
husbandman,  by  devouring  innu- 
merable inse<^  during  the  sum- 
mer ;  but,  in  winter,  they  resort  for 
sustenance  to  farm-yards,  in  com- 
mon with  sparrows  and  other  birds, 

YELLOW  -  RATTLE,  Cox- 
comb^ or  P£KNY'G£Ass>  RMnm- 
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thus  Crista-galli,  L.  a  native  plant, 
growing  in  meadows,  pastures,  and 
woods  ;  blowing  in  the  months  of 
Juiie  aiid  July. — This  vegetable 
sometimes  overspreads  whole  mea- 
dows with  its  yellow  flowers :  in 
a  green  state,  it  is  eagerly  eaten  by 
cattle ;  but,  when  dry,  it  forms  a 
hard  and  tough  fodder.  Hence, 
careful  farmers  cut  ofi^the  flowers, 
before  the  seed  attains  to  maturityj 
in  order  to  prevent  its  propagation.. 

Yellows,  or  Jaundice,  ia 
farriery,  is  a  disorder  to  which 
horses  are  occasionally  subjeft  :  it 
is  known  by  the  dusky-yellow  ap- 
])earance  of  the  eyes,  the  inside  of 
the  mouth,  and  of  tlie  lips.  The 
animal  loses  all  his  vigour,  and  re-- 
fuses to  take  any  food  ;  a  slow  fe-i 
ver  prevails,  which  increases,  toge-< 
ther  with  the  yellowtless,  accord- 
ing to  the  malignancy  of  the  dis-. 
ease.  His  dung  is  hard,  dry,  and  pf  a 
pale  yellow  or  green  cast :  the  urine 
is  of  a  dark-brown  colour  j  audi*; 
discharged  with  great  pain  and  dii^;' 
Acuity:  after  it  has  lain  for  some 
time  on  the  pavement  of  the  stable, 
it  acquires  a  bloody  hue.  In  a 
short  time,  if  the  horse  be  negleft- 
ed,  he  becomes  delirious  andljanii 
tic.  ■>!< 

When  aged  animals  are  thus  at-i 
tacked,  there  is  little  prospect!, af> 
recovery;  but,  if  the  disteni^per  be 
recent,  and  th^  horse  young,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  adopt  the  treatment 
already  pointed  out,  vol.  ii.  p.  508. 
Should  no  relief  be  obtained  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days,  the 
animal  must  be  bled  copiously ; 
and  the  following  laxative  clyster 
be  injeded  :  Let  two  handfuls  of 
marsh-mallows ;  one  handful  of 
chamomile  flowers  j  and  one  ounce 
of  fennel -seed,  be  boiled  in  three 
quarts  of  water,  till  one-third  bef 
evaporated  :  the  liquor  must  tlien 

li  b  4  be 
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be  strained,  and  incorporated  with 
4  oz.  of  treacle,  and  a  pint  of  lin- 
seed, or  any  common  oil. 

After  such  clyster  has  been  in- 
jeded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ad- 
minister two  or  three  purges,  each 
consisting  of  Ij  oz.  of  pulverized 
Indian  rhubarb}  2dramsof  safFron^ 
and  6  drams  of  socotrine  aloes, 
mixed  with  syrup  of  buckthorn ; 
which  ought  to  be  given  once  in 
48  hours:  on  the  intermediate  days, 
the  following  balls  and  drink  should 
be  introduced  between  each  dose : 
Take  half  an  ounce  of  ^thiops 
mineral  j  a  similar  quantity  of  mil- 
lepedes; and  1  oz.  of  Castile  soap  : 
let  them  be  formed  into  a  ball,  and 
"washeddown  witha  deco6tionmade 
of  4  oz.  of  madder-root ;  the  same 
weight  of  turmeric  ;  half  a  pound 
of  the  sliced  roots  of  burdock ; 
4  ounces  of  Monk's  rhubarb;  and 
2  ounces  of  sliced  liquorice  :  these 
ingredients  must  be  boiled  in  one 
gallon  of  Jorge-water,  till  one  quart 
be  evaporated ;  when  the  liquor 
should  be  strained,  and  sweetened 
with  honey. 

By  this  treatment,  the  violence 
of  the  disease  will  generally  abate  in 
the  course  of  a  week,  or  ten  days; 
a  change  which  may  be  ascertained 
by  the  eyes  and  mouth  losing  part 
of  the'r  yellow  cast;  though  it  will 
be  advisable  to  continue  the  medi- 
cine above  dire&ed,  till  such  co- 
lour totally  disappear :  when  the 
animal  is  in  a  state  of  recovery,  a 
few  purges  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  489) 
should  be  given,  and  he  ought  to 
be  moderately  exercised,  in  order 
to  recruit  his  exhausted  strength. 

YELLOWS,  a  disorder  afFed- 
ing  black  cattle,  which,  if  it  be  not 
timely  atteiided  to,  will  induce  the 
Murrain,  and  other  fatal  dis- 
tempers, 

Sj/mptoms ;— rEvcry  morning,  a 
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general  tremor  over  the  animal, 
particularly  in  the  hinder  legs, 
loins,  and  thighs ;  the  eye-lids  ap- 
pear hollow ;  the  whole  body  as- 
sumes a  yellow  cast ;  the  nose  is 
dry ;  and,  if  the  creature  have 
taken  a  severe  cold,  the  ears  hang 
down  ;  the  dewlap,  shoulders,  and 
loins  swell;  the  udders  of  cows 
become  tumefied,  and  produce 
little  milk  ;  which,  in  a  few  days, 
acquires  a  jjeculiarly  yellow  tinge, 
coagulating  when  boiled  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  fore-teeth  become  so 
loose  as  to  be  in  danger  of  dropping 
out.— It  will  be  necessary  to  ob- 
serve these  symptoms  with  ac- 
curacy, and  particularly  that  first 
mentioned ;  because,  if  they  re- 
main unnoticed  for  a  few  days, 
the  disease  will  settle  on  some  of 
the  interior  parts,  and  be  followed 
by  uncommon  weakness,  wheez- 
ing, dropsy,  or  other  fatal  dis- 
temper. 

This  malady  is  conjectured  to 
proceed  from  the  folds,  in  the  in- 
ner membrane  of  the  neck  of  the 
gall-bladder,  becoming  too  weak 
to  perform  their  functions  ;  so  that 
the  bile,  instead  of  being  conveyed 
into  the  intestines,  preternaturally 
forces  itself  into  the  biliary  duiSts, 
whence  it  passes  through  the  vena 
porta,  and  mixes  again  with  the 
blood  :  hence,  that  fluid  acquires  a 
corrosive  quality,  becomes  thick  or 
sizy,  and  consequently  circulates 
slowly  throughout  the  system. — 
From  such  disorganization,  the 
livers  of  the  diseased  animals  are 
incapacitated  from  performing  their 
functions,  so  that  the  supply  of 
bile  is  inadequate  to  the  quantity 
thus  unnaturally  expended;  and 
the  blood  concretes  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  forming  painful 
tumors,  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally.—T|U6  distemper  ii  most  tq 
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1ie  apprehended,  for  about  five 
weeks,  in  the  commencement  of 
the  spring  and  autumn,  when  tlie 
days  are  warm,  and  the  evenings 
cold :  in  those  seasons,  the  grass 
being  very  rich  and  succulent,  the 
animals  are  apt  to  eat  too  freely. 

The  following  remedies  have 
been  recommended,  as  being  pe- 
culiarly efficacious  in  removing  the 
yellows.  First,  take  a  handful  of 
the  tops  of  rue,  and  a  similar  por- 
tion of  the  greater  celandine :  let 
them  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  mix- 
-ed  with  1  oz.  of  pulverized  tur- 
meric (or,  if  this  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, of  red  Saunders-wood),  and 
boiled  in  three  pints  of  stale  beer 
or  ale.  When  the  liqu'^r  is  luke- 
warm, it  must  be  given  to  the  ani- 
mal, and  the  dose  repeated  at  the 
expiration  of  two  days.  Should  a 
diarrhoea  or  scoiuering  take  place, 
the  following  preparation  may  be 
administered  in  the  interval :  Let 
2lbs.  of  oak-bark  be  boiled  in  1 
gallon  of  water,  till  one-fourth 
part  be  evaporated :  it  is  then  to 
be  strained,  and  2  lbs.  of  rice  should 
be  boiled  in  such  liquor,  till  it  be 
soft :  half  a  pound  of  burnt  crust 
of  bread,  taken  from  the  lower  part 
of  a  loaf,  and  2  quarts  of  milk,  are 
next  to  be  added  j  and  the  whole 
is  suffered  to  simmer  for  about  20 
minutes,  when  it  should  be  divided 
into  two  portions,  and  given  in  a 
warm  state  to  the  animal.  —  By 
this  treatment,  cattle  may  be  re- 
covered in  the  course  of  a  few 
days ;  provided  they  have  not  been 
too  long  negleded:  for,  when  (he 
disease  has  gained  ground,  such 
remedies  ought  to  be  continued 
for  an  additional  length  of  time. 

Yellow-weed,     See  Dyer"s- 
Weei). 

YEW-TREE,  the  Common,  or 
faxus  haccata,  L,  a  native  of  JBri- 
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tain,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  of  America:  it  grows  in 
mountainous  woods,  hedges,  and 
rocky  soils  5  producing  its  flowers 
in  March  or  April,  which  are  suc- 
ceeded by  bright-red,  soft,  oblong 
berries,  containing  a  mucilaginous 
white  juice,  and  arriving  at  per- 
feiStion  in  September. 

The  yew-tree  thrives  most  luxu- 
riantly in  a  moist,  loamy  soil :  it 
may  be  propagated  by  sowing  the 
ripe  berries  in  autumn,  in  a  shady 
bed  of  fresh  earth,  and  covering 
them  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch, 
with  similar  mould:  when  the 
young  plants  appear,  they  ought  to 
be  carefully  weeded,  and  occa- 
sionally watered  in  dry  seasons. — 
In  this  situation,  they  must  remain 
for  two  years  J  after  which  they 
ought  to  be  removed,  in  the  month 
of  Otlober,  into  beds  of  unma- 
nured  soil,  at  the  distance  of  six 
inches  from  each  other,  and  in 
rows  one  foot  asunder ;  being 
genily  watered  till  they  have  taken 
root.  Here  the  plants  should  agaia 
continue  for  two  years  ;  at  the  e.K- 
piration  of  which,  thej'  must  be 
transplanted,  in  autumn,  into  a 
nursery,  and  placed  18  inches  from 
each  other,  in  rows  three  feet  apart. 
When  the  young  trees  have  stood 
three  or  four  years  in  the  nursery, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  set  them,  in 
September,  or  06lob3r,  in  dry 
ground}  and,  at  length,  in  the 
subsequent  spring,  to  place  them 
in  cold,  moist  situations,  where 
they  are  designed  to  remain. — ^The 
period  of  their  growth  is  computed 
at  100  years  ;  and  their  duration  in 
the  ground,  at  four  centuries. 

Formerly,  the  yew-tree  was  cul- 
tivated, in  Britain,  chiefly  for  the 
manufafiture  of  hows;  but,  since 
tliese  implements  of  war  have  been 
superseded  by  fire-arraSj  it  is  ge- 
nerally 
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neraJly  raised  as  an  ornament  to 
parks  and  plantations,  on  account 
of  its  ever^green  l«-ave3.  This  use- 
ful tn.'e  admits  of  being  frequently 
pruned;  and  may  be  made  to  as- 
sume any  particular  figure :  hence 
the  gardens  of  our  forefathers  were 
filled  with  ships,  birds,  quadru- 
peds, men,  and  other  vegetable 
monsters.  But  such  absurd  fan- 
cies are  gradually  disappearing;  a 
morenatural  system  of  horticulture 
is  making  rapid  progress ;  and  the 
yew  is  at  present  advantageously 
planted  in  hedges,  as  a  fence  for  or- 
chards and  shrubberies,  against  se- 
vere winds. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  hard  and 
smooth;  beautifully  veined  with 
red  streaks ;  admits  of  a  fine  po- 
lish; and  is  almost  i'lcorruptible: 
hence  it  is  advantageously  employ- 
cd  by  turners  and  cabinet-makers, 
for  manufafturinj  spoons,  cups,  as 
■well  as  tables,  chairs,  and  various 
other  articles.  It  is  also  usefnlly  con- 
verted into  cogs  for  mill-wheels, 
axle-trees,  flood-gates  for  fish 
ponds;  and  may  perhaps  be  effec- 
tually substituted  for  box  ;  so  that 
considerable  sums  of  money  mighr 
be  annually  saved,  which  are  now 
exported  to  the  Levant,  in  order  to 
Supply  engravers,  and  otlier  artists, 
with  that  wood. 

The  red  berries  of  the  yew-tree 
have  a  sweetish  taste,  and  abound 
with  mucilage:  they  are  m^t  only 
devoured  by  hogs  and  birds,  with- 
out any  pernicious  effects  resulting 
from  them,  but  are  also  frequently 
jfraten  with  inipunity  by  children  j 
though,  in  some  persons,  this  fruit 
is  apt  to  produce  noxious  cffeds, 
especially  if  the  stones  be  swal- 
lowed. We  are,  nevertheless,  per- 
suaded, that  a  very  copious  and 
•trong  spirit  may  be  easily  extract- 
ed from  these  berries,  by  disiilla- 
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tion ;  and  that  their  conversion  t© 
this  purpose  might  annually  save 
many  thousand  bushels  of  grain, 
which  are  unnecessarily  wasted  in 
the  still,  while  the  abundant  ve- 
getable produdions  of  the  woods, 
hedges,  and  commons,  are  suffer- 
ed to  decay,  or  are  heedlessly  left* 
to  become  a  prey  to  wild  birds, 
and  other  animals. — See  also  Spi- 
rits, p.  118. 

The  leaves  of  the  yew-tree  are 
reputed  to  be  poisdnous  to  the  hu- 
man species,  as  well  as  to  cattle  of 
e\'ery  description.  Attempts,  how- 
ever, have  lately  been  made,  to 
employ  them  for  feeding  horses,  in 
times  of  scarcity;  and,  if  our  ac- 
count be  accurate,  v/e  have  read  \i\ 
some  recent  publication,  tliat  such 
leaves  were  giveu  to  those  animals 
with  perfed  safety,  when  cut  toge- 
ther with  hay  or  straw,  so  as  to 
use,  at  first,  only  the  tenth  or  twen- 
tieth part  of  this  foliage,  and  gra- 
dually to  increase  the  proportion 
of  the  latter,  and  to  reduce  that  of 
the  former,  to  one-half,  or  even  a 
smaller  quantity.  Thus,  it  appears 
to  be  perfectly  consistent  witli 
reason  and  analogy,  that  the  oily 
and  astringent  principle  of  the 
yew-tree  leaves  may  be  corrected,' 
by  sheathing  it  with  a  large  portion 
of  balsamic  hay,  and  absorbent 
st/^aw  ;  yet  we  cannot,  on  this  oc- 
casion, speak  from  positive  experi- 
ence — According  to  agricultural 
writers,  the  loppings  and  bark  of 
this  tree  are  equally  pernicious  t(# 
cattle,  especially  when  in  a  half- 
dried  state ;  several  sprigs  hav- 
ing been  foui>d  in  the  stomachs  of 
dead  animals,  entire,  or  undigest- 
ed.— It  is,  however,  an  erroneous 
supposition,  which  still  prevails  in 
some  country  places,  that  the  very 
shade  of  its  foliage  is  htirtful  t(» 
auima)  life. 
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.  On  the  other  hand,  Bechstein 
informs  us,  that  the  wood  of  the 
yew-tree,  when  reduced  to  powder 
by  a  file,  mixed  with  paste,  and 
baked  iu  an  oven,  has  been  highly 
extolled  in  Germany,  as  a  sove- 
reign remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog  :  it  is,  therefore,  taken  in  doses 
of  half  an  ounce, 

Dambourney  observes,  that  a 
<ieco6tion  of  yew-tree  berries  im- 
parts a  handsome  chamois-dye  to 
wool  previously  immersed  in  a 
weak  solution  of  bismuth. — On 
boiling  the  red  root  of  this  tree,  to- 
gether with  the  bark  of  the  com- 
mon birch-tree,  he  obtained  a  beau- 
tiful cinnamon  colour,  with  a  7«07-- 
dore  tint ;  but  the  wool  was  first 
boiled  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
solution  of  tin :  and,  by  adding 
alum,  the  dye  assumed  an  aurora, 
or  bright-red  colour. 

YOKE,  in  agriculture,  is  a  wood- 
en frame,  adapted  to  the  necks  of 
oxen ;  by  means  of  which  they  are 
coupled  and  fastened  to  the  plough, 
or  other  vehicle.  It  is  composed, 
1 .  of  a  thick  piece  of  wood,  that 
passes  over  the  neck,  and  is  stridly 
called  the  yoke ;  2.  of  a  hoiv,  which 
encompasses  the  neck;  and,  3.  of 
the  ivreathings  or  stitchings,  that 
serve  to  conneft  the  whole.  Beside 
these  parts,  there  are  employed,  a 
ring,  denominated'  the  yoke-ring; 
and  a  chain,  for  securing  the  traces. 

The  yokes  chiefly  used  in  Eng- 
land, are  those  known  under  the 
name  of  theRoman  Ox-yokes,  which 
are  preferable  to  the  cumbersome 
frames  formerly  employed ;  because 
the  animals  thus  acquire  a  greater 
power  of  draught.  As,  however, 
the  Roman  yokes  are  apt  to  chafe 
the  necks,  and  the  oxen  are  com- 
pelled todraw  with  their  noses  close 
to  the  ground,  we  conceive  the 
Portuguese,  and  French  methods  of 
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working  oxen  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tual ;  and,  having  already  given 
an  account  of  them,  we  refer  the 
reader  to  vol.  iii,  pp.  323-24. 

Yolk.     See  Egg. 

YOUTH,  or  Adolescence,  ia 
general,  is  that  happy  period  of  hu- 
man life,  which  commences  from 
childhood ;  continues  as  long  as  the 
fibres  increase  in  dimensions  or 
firmness  j  and  terminates  at  full 
growth  :  among  the  Romans,  it  waa 
computed  from  the  age  of  12  to  25; 
in  males,  and  to  21,  iu  females.  In 
modern  times,  the  term  adole- 
scence, includes  riie  age  of  from  15 
to  25  years,  and  sometimes  to  30, 

During  this  important  stage  of 
our  existence,  the  principal  revoliv 
tion.s  take  place,  botii  with  respc6t 
to  mind  and  body.  While  the  lat- 
ter progressively  acquires  muscular 
energy,  and  adopts  a  more  solid  de- 
portment, the  faculties  of  the  for- 
mer begin  to  unfold  j  and  the  young 
member  enters  iiito  .society,  with 
all  the  advantages  which  ariso 
from  the  tender  regard,  interest, 
and  indulgence,  evinced  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  mankind,  towards  inex- 
perienced youth. 

As  it  would  .be  incompatible 
with  our  llmiled  plan,  to  enter  into 
a  disquisition  respecting  all  the 
mental  and  bodily  impertettions, 
and  diseases, -incident  to  young 
persons  of  either  sex ;  or  to  ana- 
lyze the  changes  taking  place  dur- 
ing the  transition  from  the  period 
of  childhocxl  to  that  of  puberty, 
we  snail  here  discussouly  the  dan- 
gerous influence  uf  the  power  of 
imagination,  on  the  juvenile  cha- 
racter. 

None  of  the  mental  faculties  ex- 
hibit such  interesting  and  diversi- 
fied phenomena,  as  that  of  Ima- 
gination. While  this  powerful 
agent  is  restrained  within  due  li- 
mits. 
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mits,  it  often  supplies  the  place  of 
a  benevolent  guide,  througli  the 
intricate  meanders  of  life,  where 
■we  frequently  meet  with  more  ap- 
pearance than  reality  ;  and  in  which 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
be  impressed  with  a  due  and  lively 
sense  of  the  good  and  the  beautiful, 
aswcU  aeof  virtueandtruth.  On  the 
contrary,  no  sooner  are  the  boun- 
daries of  the  imagining  faadty 
transgressed,  than  we  are  involun- 
tarily led  to  submit  to  this  dreadful 
tyrant,  who  is  capable  not  only  of 
disturbing  our  repose  and  happi- 
ness, but  even  to  deprive  his  vic- 
tims of  life.  Hence,  it  should  be 
one  of  the  most  necessary  maxims 
of  intelleSual  nature,  always  to 
guard  against  this  formidable  pow- 
er ;  and  to  regulate  its  reciprocal 
influence  ;  so  that  we  may  main- 
tain a  certain  superiority.  But,  in 
ord'^r  to  evince  the  essential  neces- 
sity of  adopting  this  rule  of  prac- 
tical life,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
demonstrate  the  danger  attending 
thenegle6tof  it,  especially  to  youth, 
■we  shall  quote  an  instance  related 
by  Prof.  HuFELAND,  in  one  of  his 
admired  Popular  Essays,  in  Ger- 
man;  of  which  no  translation  has 
yet  appeared. 

A  student  at  Jena,  about  16 
years  of  age,  living  a  weak  and 
irritable  nervous  fiame,  but  in 
other  respefts  healthy,  left  his 
apartments  during  twilight,  and 
suddenly  returned  with  a  pale,  dis- 
mal countenance;  assuringhis com- 
panion that  he  was  doomed  to  die 
in  36  hours,  or  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  second  day.  This 
sudden  change  of  a  cheerful  young 
mind  naturally  alarmed  his  friend ; 
but  no  explanation  was  given  of 
its  cause.  Every  attempt  at  ridi- 
culing this  whimsical  notion  was 
truitless  3  and  he  persisted  iu  alfirm" 
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ing  that  his  death  was  certain  and 
inevitable.  A  numerous  circle  of 
his  fellow-students  soon  assembled, 
with  a  view  to  dispel  those  gloomy 
idens,  atid  to  convince  him  of  his 
folly,  by  arguments,  satire,  and 
mirth.  He  remained,  however, 
unshaken  in  bis  strange  convic- 
tion ;  being  apparently  inanimate 
in  their  company,  and  expressing 
his  indignation  at  the  frolics  and 
witticisms  applied  to  his  peculiar 
situation.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
conjectured  that  a  calm  repose  dur- 
ing the  night  would  produce  a 
more  favourable  change  in  his  fan- 
cy  J  but  sleep  was  banished,  and 
the  approaching  dissolution  en- 
grossed his  attention  during  the 
nodurnal  hours.  Early  next  morn- 
ing, he  sent  for  Prof,  Hofeland, 
who  found  him  employed  in  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  !!i.->  burial ; 
taking  an  affectionate  lea\e  of  his 
friends  ;  and  on  the  point  of  con- 
cluding a  letter  to  his  father;  in 
which  he  announced  the  fatal  cata- 
strophe that  was  speedily  to  hap- 
pen. After  examining  his  condi- 
tion of  mind  and  body,  the  Pro- 
fessor could  discover  no  remarka- 
ble deviation  from  his  usual  state 
of  health,  excepting  a  small  con- 
traded  pulse,  a  pale  countenance, 
dull  or  drowsy  eyes,  and  cold  ex- 
tremities :  these  symptoms,  how- 
ever, sufficiently  indicated  a  gene- 
ral spasmodic  aftion  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  also  exerted  its  in- 
fluence over  the  mental  faculties. 
The  most  serious  reasoning  on 
the  subjed,  and  all  the  philo- 
sophical and  medital  eloquence 
of  Dr.  Hufkland,  had  not  the 
desired  eiftdf;  and,  though  the 
student  admitted  that  there  might 
be  no  ostensible  cause  of  death  dis- 
coverable, yet  this  very  circum- 
fctance  was  peculiar  to  his  case; 
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and  such  was  the  inexorable  des- 
tiny of  his  fate,  that  he  must  die 
next  rliorning,  without  any  visible 
morbid  symptoms. — In  this  dilem- 
ma. Dr.  H.  proposed  to  treat  him 
as  a  patient.  Politeness  induced 
the  latter  to  accept  of  such  offer  j 
but  he  assured  the  physician,  that 
medicines  would  not  operate.  As 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  there  being- 
only  24  hours  left  for  his  life, 
Dr.  H.  deemed  proper  to  dired 
such  remedies  as  prove  power- 
ful excitants  J  in  order  to  rouse  the 
vital  energy  of  his  pupil,  and  to 
jrelieve  him  from  his  captivated 
fancy.  Hence  he  prescribed  a 
strong  emetic  and  purgative;  or- 
dered blisters  to  be  applied  to  both 
calves  of  the  legs,  and  at  the  same 
time  stimulating  clysters  to  be  ad- 
ministered. Quietly  submitting  to 
the  Dodor's  treatment,  he  observ- 
ed, that  his  body  being  already  half 
a  corpse,  all  means  of  recovering 
it  would  be  in  vain.  Indeed,  Dr. 
H.  was  not  a  little  surprized,  on  re- 
peating his  visit  in  the  evening,  to 
learn  that  the  emetic  had  not,  or 
but  very  little,  operated;  and  that 
the  blisters  had  not  even  reddened 
the  skin.  Now  the  case  became 
more  serious ;  and  the  supposed 
viftim  of  death  began  to  triumph 
over  the  incredulity  of  the  Profes- 
soi,  and  his  friends.  Thus  circum- 
stanced. Dr.  H.  perceived,  how 
deeply  Snd  destructively  that  men- 
tal spasm  must  have  a6ted  on  the 
body,  to  produce  a  degree  of  in- 
sensibility from  which  the  worst 
consequences  might  be  apprehend- 
ed.— All  the  inquiries  into  the  ori- 
gin of  this  singular  belief,  had  hi- 
therto been  unsuccessful.  Now 
only,  he  disclosed  the  secret  to  one 
of  his  intimate  friends,  namely,  that 
on  the  preceding  evening  he  had 
met  with  a  white  figure  in  the  pas- 
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sage,  which  nodded  to  him ;  and, 
in  the  same  moment,  he  heard  a 
voice  exclaiming :  "  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  thou  shalt  die." — -He 
continued  to  settle  his  domestic  af- 
fairs; made  his  will ;  minutely  ap- 
pointed his  funeral;  and  even  de- 
sired his  friends  to  send  for  a  cler- 
gyman; which  request,  however, 
was  counterafted.  Night  appear- 
ed; and  he  began  to  compute  the 
hours  he  had  to  live,  till  the  omi- 
nous next  morning:  his  anxiety 
evidently  increased  with  the  strik- 
ing of  every  clock  within  hearing. 
Dr.  H.  was  not  without  apprehen- 
sion, when  he  recolleSed  instances 
in  which  mere  imagination  had 
produced  melancholy  effefts.  But, 
as  every  thing  depended  on  pro- 
crastinating, or  retarding  that  hour 
in  which  the  event  was  pre- 
difted ;  and  on  appeasing  the  tem- 
pest of  a  perturbed  imagination, 
till  reason  had  again  obtained  the 
ascendancy,  he  resolved  upon  the 
following  happy  expedient:  Hav- 
ing a  complaisant  patient,  who 
refused  not  to  take  the  remedies 
prescribed  for  him  (because  he 
seemed  conscious  of  the  superior 
agency  of  his  mind  over  tliat  of  the 
body).  Dr.  H.  had  recourse  to  lau- 
danum, combined  with  the  extraft 
of  It  en- lane  :  20  drops  of  the  for- 
mer, and  two  grains  of  the  latter, 
were  given  to  the  youth,  with  such 
effed,  that  he  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep,  from  which  he  did  not  awake 
till  eleven  o'clock  on  the  next 
morning.  Thus,  the  prognosti- 
cated fatal  hour  elapsed ;  and  his 
friends  waiting  to  welcome  the 
bashful  patient,  who  had  agreeably 
disappointed  them,  turned  the 
whole  affair  uito  ridicule.  The 
first  question,  however,  after  re- 
covering from  this  artificial  sleep, 
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was  the  hour  of  the  morning  :  hut. 
on  being  informMl,  that  his  pre- 
5ages  had  not  been  verified  by  ex- 
perience, he  assured  the  company, 
that  all  tliese  transaQions  appeared 
to  him  not  unlike  a  dreatu ;  and 
he  could  not  conceive  how  he  had 
been  subjeft  to  such  folly.  Since 
that  period,  he  has  enjoyed  a  per- 
fect state  of  health,  and  has  been 
cpmpletely  cured  of  his  fancy. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  several 
instances  recorded,  in  which  per- 
sons have  truly  predided  the  day 
and  hour  of  their  death.  In  the 
37th  century,  it  was  a  fashionable 
pradice  among  the  higher  classes, 
to  apply  to  an  astrologer,  for  learn- 
ing the  accurate  duration  of  their 
lives.  Such  aberration  from  the 
human  iutelled,  could  be  ascribed 
only  to  an  absurd  or  defeflive  sys- 
tem of  education ;  when  youth 
tvere  not  taught  to  discriminate  be- 
tween natural  causes  and  effei^s  ; 
or,  when  parents  granted  every 
apecies  of  indulgence,  which  alike 
excited  their  sensual  desires,  and 
pleased  a  wild,  disordered  imagi- 


nntron. — Many,  indeed,  are  the 
gradations,  in  which  that  peculiar 
morbid  sensation,  generally  termed 
irregular fanctf,  displays  itself  un- 
der different  forms,  even  in  mo- 
dern times.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  numerous  phenomena  of 
nervous  disorders,  especially  the  di- 
versified symptoms  displayed  by 
hypochondriacal  and  hysterical  per- 
sons, doubtless  originate  chiefly 
from  the  same  source.  We  often 
smile  at  such  complaints  as  are 
supposed  to  arise  from  a  diseased 
mind,  but  certainly  not  with  jus- 
tice. In  short,  there  is  no  disor- 
der more  to  be  dreaded,  and  none 
has  a  more  solid  foiindation,  thaa 
that  in  which  the  sensations  of' our 
material  nature,  and  the  ideas  of 
our  very  existence,  arein  a  manner 
unkinged  :  nay,  it  is  incomparably 
more  easy  to  sustain  a  real  evil, 
than  to  be  tormented  by  an  imagi- 
nary one,  the  force  and  extent  of 
which  cannot  be  ascertained. 

YouTH-woRT.     See  SvNUtw 
the  Round-leaved. 
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ZAFFRE,  is  tl»e  oxyd  or  calx  of 
cobalt,  employed  for  imparting  a 
blue  colour  to  porcelain  and  pottery 
ware  :  it  is  prepared,  according  to 
Cronsteot,  in  the  following  man- 
aer. 

When  the  cobalt  is  dug  out  of 
the  mine,  it  is  first  broken  into 
•mall  pieces,  and  all  heterogeneous 
luatfers  are  carefully  separated. — 
The  mineral  is  then  submitted  to 
the  aiiion  of  stamping  mills,  in 
wliiich  it  is  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 


der, that  is  sifted  through  brass 
wiie  sieves.  Next,  the  lighter  par- 
ticles are  carried  off  by  water,  and 
the  cobalt  is  put  into  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  terminating  in  a  long  ho- 
rizontal gallery ;  through  which 
the  arsenic,  usually  mixed  wiih  tlic 
mineral,  sublimes :  farther,  the 
cobalt  is  frequently  stirred  with 
'ong  iron  hooks  or  rakes,  till  it 
ceases  to  emit  any  fumes  3  when 
it  remains  in  the  form  of  a  dark 
grey  cabt,  denominated  Zqffre. 

Consi- 
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-  CJonslderable  quantities  of  thi? 
oxyd,  are  manufaftured  from  the 
cobalt  dug  out  of  the  mines  in  the 
Mendip-hills,  and  also  in  Corn- 
wall; beside  which,  there  are  large 
supplies  annually  imported  from 
Saxony  : — such  zaffre,  however,  is 
seldom  pure  ;  being  mixed  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  pulve- 
rized flints. 

'  The  blue  of  zaffre  is  the  most 
permanent  of  the  ditferent  colours 
employed  in  glass-works  ;  as  it  re- 
sists, unchanged,  the  most  intense 
heat :  hence,  it  is  also  advantage- 
ously used  for  giving  various  shades 
of  blue  to  enamels,  and  to  the  cry- 
stal glasses  that  are  made  in  imi- 
tation of  lapis  lazuli,  turquoise, 
sapphire,  and  other  precious  stones. 

ZANTHOXYLON,  or,  more 
eorredlly, Xanthoxylon,  Prick- 
ly Yellow  Wood,  or  Yellow 
Hercules,  is  a  native  of  Jan)aica, 
and  other  tropical  countries,  where 
it  grows  to  the  height  of  l6  feet, 
and  is  about  12  inches  in  diameter. 
This  straight  tree  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  common  ash  :  the  bark 
of  the  trunk  is  covered  with  nume- 
rous prickles  ;  and  the  wood  is  of  a 
bright-vellow  cast. 

The  wood  of  the  Xanthoxylon  is 
chiefly  employed  for  the  heading  of 
hogsheads,  for  bedsteads,  and  nu- 
merous other  purposes:  it  also  pos- 
sesses remarkable  medicinal  vir- 
tues, vi^hich  render  it  peculiarly 
serviceable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
West  Indies. 

The  pulverized  bark  of  the  roots, 
when  sprinkled  on  ulcers,  speedily 
and  eft'eftually  removes  these  dis- 
gusting sores.  Tlie  fresh  juice,  ex- 
pressed from  the  roots,  affords  cer- 
tain relief  in  the  painful  disease, 
termed  dry  helly-ache.  This  im- 
portant fatt  was  discovered  in  the 
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West  Indies,  by  watching  a  female 
slave,  who  collefted  the  root  in  the 
woods,  and  gave  two  spoonfuls  of 
its  juice  to  a  negro,  suffering  under 
that  colic,  at  an  interval  of  two 
hours.  Such  medicine  occasioned 
a  profound,  but  composed,  sleep  of 
12  i>ours  3  when  all  sense  of  pain, 
and  other  distressing  symptoms, 
had  vanished  -.  the  cure  was  com- 
pleted, by  giving  an  infusion  of 
such  expressed  roots  in  water,  by 
way  of  diet-drink. 

Farther,  the  juice  of  the  Prickly 
Yellow  Wood,  when  preserved  in 
rum,  and  administered  in  doses 
not  exceeding  a  wine-glassful,  has 
effe6tual!y  removed  the  most  ob- 
stinate epileptic  fits;  but  Dr.  He- 
NEY  has  not  mentioned  the  rnanner 
in  which  this  preparation  ought  to 
be  managed. 

ZEDOARY,  or  Kfsmpferia,  L. 
a  genus  of  exotic  plants,  consisting 
of  two  species  ;  namely  :  1 .  The 
galangn,  Common  Galangal,  or 
Long  Zedoary ;  which  has  long, 
thick,  tuberous  roots,  and  produces- 
single  white  flowers,  with  purple 
bases;  and,  2.  lihe  rotunda,  or 
Round  Zedoary,  has  thick,  round 
roots,  presenting  whitish  flowers, 
that  are  frequently  tinged  with 
green,  yellow,  red,  and  purple. 
Both  species  are  natives  of  Siam : 
they  may  be  raised  in  hot-houses, 
by  dividing  the  roots  in  the  spring, 
and  planting  them  in  pots  of  rich, 
light  mould,  where  they  should  be 
copiousl)'  watered  during  the  sum- 
mer, but  less  frequently  in  the 
winter. 

The  roots  of  the  Zedoary  are 
imported  in  oblong  pieces,  about 
the  thickness  of  a  finger ;  or  in 
round  masses,  generally  one  inch 
in  diameter  ;  paying  a  duty  of  (5\A. 
per  lb.  They  possess  an  agreeable 
fragrance. 
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fragrance,  but  a  bitterish  aromatrc 
taste  ;  both  of  which  may  be  im- 
parted to  water. 

The  Zedoary  is  a  warm  stoma- 
chic, and  has  been  recommended 
in  dyspeptic  cases,  for  reheving  fla- 
tulency, and  invigorating  the  ner- 
vous system.  Such  root  may  be 
advantageously  used  by  artisans,  as 
an  excellent  yellow  colour  :  and 
it  may  likewise  be  employed  in 
painting  with  water-colours.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  prepared  in  the 
following  manner :  Boil  1  oz.  of 
the  root  in  a  quart  of  water,  till  the 
fluid  have  sutliciently  imbibed  the 
colouring  matter,  for  communicat- 
ing a  yellow  tinge  to  paper :  it  is 
then  to  be  filtered  through  a  linen 
floth.  The  decodion  may  be  eva- 
porated or  dried  in  shells  j  after 
which,  it  may  again  be  diluted, 
and  will  easily  spread  with  the 
pencil. 

ZINC,  or  Sfelter,  is  a  semi- 
metal,  naturally  obtained  in  a  state 
of  combination  with  ditferent  mi- 
nerals, in  England,  Hungary,  and 
other  parts  of  the  globe  :  it  is  of  a 
whitish  colour,  nearly  resembling 
that  of  lead,  though  it  does  not  so 
speedily  tarnish. 

Zinc  melts  a  short  time  before 
ignition  j  but,  when  heated  to 
redness  in  the  open  air,  it  is  liable 
to  combustion,  and  burns  with  a 
dazzling  blaze  3  so  that  a  loose 
white  oxyd  is  precipitated,  which  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Jlowers 
of  zinc. 

This  crude  semi-metal  is  of  great 
utility  in  the  arts.  Combined  with 
gold,  in  equal  portions,  it  forms  a 
hard,  white  compound,  tliat  admits 
of  a  fine  polish,  and  may  be  ad- 
vantageously manufa6turedinto.spe- 
cuta,  for  optical  instruments. 

Zinc  and  tin,  melted  together, 
produce  a  kind  of  pewter;  and,  as 
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the  former  spreads  more  uniformly, 
while  it  is  much  harder,  and  less 
fusible  than  tin,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  for  the  latter, 
in  tinning  copper-vessels. 

Spelter  and  copper  readily  unite 
in  the  fire  ;  provided  the  ct^mbus- 
tion  of  the  former  be  carefully  pre- 
vented during  the  process  :  in  tlii=. 
state,  it  forms  a  metal,  distinguish- 
ed by  tlie  general  name  of  yclLoiir 
copper  ;  but  which  is  di\  idt-d  into 
several  sorts,  accoiduig  to  the  re- 
spcdlive  proportions  contained  in 
the  alloy.  Thus,  three  parts  of 
copper  and  one  of  zinc,  constitute 
Brass  ; — five  or  six  of  the  former, 
and  one  of  the  latter,  allord  Pinch- 
BECK. — Tomhac  \?,  composed  of  a 
still  larger  proportion  of  copper  to 
that  of  zinc:  it  is  of  a  deeper  red 
than  pinchbeck,  and  bears  the 
name  of  its  inventor.  Princes 
J/e^a/ consists  of  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  zinc  than  either  of  the  pre- 
cedmg  comjx)sitions. — Simi/or,  or 
Manheim  gold,  resembles  pinch- 
beck :  it  is  manufadtured  into  spu- 
rious leaf-gold,  laces,  and  similar 
shewy  articles. 

Zinc  is  dissolved  in  all  acids ; 
though  the  sulphuric  is  most  fre- 
quently employed;  and,  in  the 
proportions  stated,  p.  2/5,  of  the 
present  volume,  it  forms  white 
Vitriol, 

An  useful  substitute  for  white' 
lead,  in  painting  houses,  has  lately 
been  discovered  in  xinc,  by  M.  de 
MoKVEAU.  He  directs  this  mine- 
ral to  be  calcined  in  a  crucible, 
placed  horizontally  in  the  cavity 
usually  made  for  retorts,  in  rever- 
beratory  furnaces,  llie  oxyd  thus 
obtained,  is  tlien  to  be  washed  iu 
water,  with  a  view  to  separate  such 
particles  as  may  not  have  beenpcr- 
leftly  calcined ;  and,  when  it  is  re- 
duced to  powder,  a  small  portioii 
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of  earth  of  alum,  or  chalk,  must 
be  added;  in  order  to  give  it  a 
body.  When  this  pigment  is  to  be 
used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  form 
the  powdqr  into  a  heap,  leaving  a 
small  hole  in  the  middle,  into  which 
oil  must  be  gradually  poured,  till  it 
be  reduced  to  a  proper  consistence ; 
when  the  paint  should  be  laid  on, 
with  a  soft  brush.  The  whitest  dry- 
ing oil  must  be  procured,  such  as 
that  obtained  from  poppies,  if  a 
white  paint  be  designed;  because 
coloured  oil  imparts  a  tinge  that 
impairs  its  whiteness  ;  but,  if  a 
yellowish  or  other  shade  be  intend- 
ed, any  drying  oil  will  answer  the 
purpose. — M.  Morveau  observes, 
that  such  paint  is  perfe6tly  harm- 
less, emitting  no  hurtful  effluvia  ; 
and,  though  it  does  not  dry  so 
speedily  as  that  prepared  of  white- 
lead,  yet  it  is  not  only  moi-e  whole- 
some, but  also  eventually  cheaper ; 
as  a  smaller  portion  of  zinc  will  be 
required. 

In  March,  179^,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr.  John  Atkinson, 
for  his  invention  of  a  white  paint, 
prepared  from  zinc,  which  may 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  that  of 
white-lead.  He  directs  the  for- 
mer mineral  to  be  tirst  submitted 
to  a  reverberatory  furnace,  for  six 
hours  3  in  order  to  disperse  ail  the 
ferruginous  particles  which  it  may 
contain.  Next,  the  zinc  is  to  be 
reduced  to  powder,  by  the  action 
of  a  mill,  and  mixed  with  one- 
eighth  part  of  pulverized  charcoal, 
by  weight ;  after  which  it  must  be 
removed  to  a  close,  or  mi(0cdj'ur- 
nace,  provided  with  two  apertures, 
one  on  each  side,  •'  and  (as  the 
patentee  expresses  himself),  dilated 
at  the  end  from  the  furnace,  by  a 
distance  of  about  20  feet ;"  the 
other  end  joining  the  body  of  the 
fiirnace:  such  apertures  shoijld  each 
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be  furnished  with  a  door\t  the  far- 
thest extremity,  and  which  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a 
man  to  enter,  for  the  purpose  of 
coUeding  the  colour.  Thus,  the 
zinc  must  be  introduced  into  the 
furnace,  through  the  top  or  upper 
part :  when  it  becomes  red  hot 
throughout,  a  large  dense,  white 
cloud,  with  a  bright  blue  flame, 
will  pass  into  the  receptacles  or 
apertures  above-mentioned,  where 
it  will  colleft  in  the  form  of  a  pure, 
white  metallic  calx. 

The  oxyd  of  zind  is  now  to  be 
diluted  with  water,  and  ground  or 
triturated  in  a  proper  mill  ;  from 
tliis  machine  it  is  conducted,  by 
means  of  gutters  or  spouts  into  find 
sieves,  whence  it  passes  into  se- 
veral cisterns  full  of  water,  com- 
municating witli  each  other  by  si- 
milar gutters;  so  that  the  finest 
particles  float  into  the  farthest  re- 
servoirs. After  standing  about  24 
hours,  the  water  may  be  drawn  off, 
and  the  colour  colle6led  into  Jjans, 
receivers,  or  other  vessels,  capable 
of  bearing  heat,  in  which  they  are 
dried  ;  and  in  this  state,  the  paint 
will  be  ready  for  sale ;  but  previ- 
ously to  its  application,  it  ought  to 
be  properly  levigated. 

According  to  M.  Rinman,  afine 
green  colour  for  painters  may  be 
procured  from  the  oxydes  of  co- 
balt and  zinc.  He  directs  any  por- 
tion of  cobalt-ore  to  be  dissolved  in 
the  nitro-muviatic  acid  (agua  ke- 
gia),  and  to  be  mixed  with  hajf 
that  quantity  of  nitrat  of  zinc:  a 
lixivium  of  pot-ash  is  then  to  be 
added  ;  and,  when  the  precipitate 
is  ignited  tO  whiteness,  it  will  be 
tit  tor  use. 

Beside  its  utility  in  the  arts,  xinc 
is  of  considerable  service  in  medi- 
cine.— Its  flowers  are  advantage- 
ously employed  as  anan^spasmodic, 

C  c  par- 
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particularly  in  epilepsy,  and  In  the 
acute  spasms  of  the  stomach,  to 
which  persons  of  delicate  constitu- 
tions are  subjedt:  they  have  also 
been  given  with  success  in  some 
cases  of  dr)' asthma.  The  dose  is 
from  one  to  two  grains,  taken  twice 
in  the  day,  and  gradually  increased 
lo  8  or  10  grains ;  but,  being  a 
very  powerful  remedy,  it  ought 
never  to  be  resorted  to,  without 
medical  advice. 

For  an  account  of  the  afFeflions 
in  which  the  vitriol  of  sine  may  be 
of  service,  tlie  reader  will  consult 
the  article  Vitriol. 

ZIZANY,  the  Water,  or  Zi- 
xania  aifuatica,  L.  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  where  it  grows  in 
wet  and  marshy  situations. — The 
root  of  this  vegetable  is  fibrous,  and 
strikes  forth  many  angular,  smooth 
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stalks  of  a  serpentine  form.  T\K 
panicle  on  the  central  stalk  is  ge- 
nerally four  feet  long,  while  those 
on  the  others  never  exceed  twelve 
inches.  The  large,  oval,  yellowish, 
mealy  seed  attains  to  maturity  in 
September,  and  has  the  agreeable 
taste  of  rice;  on  which  account  it 
is  much  esteemed  by  the  American 
Indians,  who  carefully  colleft  and 
convert  it  into  Bread,  or  other 
culinary  dishes.  Hence  Linn^us 
recommends  its  culture  in  situa- 
tions abounding  with  reeds,  and 
producing  no  other  useful  plant. 
In  such  places,  we  are  persuaded, 
many  and  important  advantages 
might  be  derived  from  the  intro- 
du6Hon  of  the  zizany  into  marshy 
counties,  especially  those  of  Lin- 
coln, Cambridge,  &c. 


The  Domestic  Encyclop.«dia  being  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Alphabet,  various  motives  have  induced  tlie  Exiitor  to  offer  an 
Appendix,  or  Supplement,  with  a  view  to  render  this  DiBionarij  of 
FaSis  as  complete  as  the  extent  of  the  work,  and  diligent  research 
would  admit.  Among  these,  will  occur  numerous  articles  of  greater 
or  less  importance :  the  propriety  of  inserting  them,  however,  was  not 
fufficiently  evident,  till  their  respedive  connexion  with  the  subsequeric 
parts  of  the  arrangement,  could  be  more  clearly  ascertained.  Others 
again,  being  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the  commencement  of  ihia 
publication  j  and  containing  many  new,  and  valuable  hints,  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy,  the  Reader  will  probably 
meet  with  information,  alike  curious  and  useful.— In  consulting  the 
Domestic  EncycLopeedia,  therefore,  he  is  requested  to  avail  himself  of 
the  annexed  Supplement  ;  by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  tole- 
rably corrett  idea  of  the  various  improvements  suggested  in  tlie  course  of 
this  pcadtical  work. 
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AC  ACIA,  the  False,  or  Rof;i- 
nia  pseudo-acacia,  L.  is  a  na- 
tive of  North  America,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia.  This  beau- 
tiful and  vahiable  tree  flourishes 
best  in  sandy  soils,  mixed  with 
light  black  earth,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  brooks,  springs,  or  ri- 
vers }  where  it  grows  with  un- 
common rapidity.  It  may  be  pro- 
legated  by  setting  the  seeds  ;  and, 
when  it  is  once  introduced,  nume- 
rous plants  may  be  obtained,  by 
cutting  its  roots  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

The  leaves  and  tender  shoots  of 
the  False  Acacia  are  eagerly  eaten 
by  cattle,  particularly  by  sheep } 
and  they  also  afford  a  wholesome 
fodder.  Being  very  hardy,  this 
tree  retains  its  verdure  during  the 
severest  winters.  As  the  roots  ex- 
tend rapidly  along  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  and  shoot  up  numerous 
suckers,  the  Acacia  may  be  advan- 
tageously planted  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  for  consolidating  and  se- 
curing the  soil  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  current :  farther,  its 
wood  is  eminently  adapted  to  ship- 
building ;  and,  though  inferior  in 
point  of  durability  to  the  oak,  it  is 
perhaps  preferable  to  any  otiier 
timber  for  barges,  and  similar  ves- 
sels of  a  small  size. 

The  sweet  and  succulent  roots  of 
(Sie  False  Acacia  are  well  calcu- 
lated for  fattening  hogs  3  and  the 
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leguminous  seeds,  after  being  di- 
vested of  their  acrid  taste,  by  in- 
fusing them  in  different  waters, 
and  afterwards  ground  into  meal,- 
are  by  the  Toi>gusian  Tartars  con-^ 
verted  into  a  wholesome  bread  f 
these  seeds  are  also  eagerly  eatett 
by  poultry,  which  may  thus  bd 
speedily  fattened. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  ejcpe-' 
riments,  that  the  leaves  of  this  tree,! 
when  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  indigo,  may  with  great  ad- 
vantage be  substituted  for  that  ex- 
pensive dyeing  drug.  The  foliage 
of  the  smaller  variety  of  the  False 
Acacia,  however,  is  reputed  to  be 
better  adapted  for  such  purpose  :  its 
culture  corresponds  with  thatabove 
stated  5  and  it  certainly  merits  to 
be  more  generally  cultivated  in  or- 
namental shrubberies,  where  it 
thrives  rapidly,  and  produces  ele- 
gant odoriferous  yellow  flowers, 
which  abundantly  supply  bees  with 
honey. — ^I'he  seeds  of  both  varie- 
ties also  afford  a  large  proportion 
of  expressed  oil. — It  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  t^iat  the  yellowish  wood  of 
tliese  trees,  though  hard  and  tough, 
is  very  brittle  while  the  plants  are 
young,  and  they  ought,  therefore,  in 
exposed  situations,  to  be  supported 
by  stakes.  Lastly,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  no  part  of  the  Acacia  is  sub- 
jeft  to  the  depredations  of  vermin 
or  insects. — Dr.  Medicus,  a  pro- 
lific, though  esteemed  German  au- 
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thor,  has  published  several  volumes 
ou  the  culture  and  useful  proper- 
tics  of  the  Acacia. 

ACIDS.— The  citric  acid  is  a 
concrete  juice  obtained  principally 
from  lemons :  it  has  also  been  dis- 
covered in  the  red  whortleberry, 
cranberry,  bird-cherry,  as  well  as 
in  the  fruits  of  tlie  woody  night- 
shade, and  the  dog-rose. 

In  order  to  divest  this  acid  of  the 
mucilaginous  or  other  foreign  par- 
ticles, with  which  it  is  frequently 
combined,  the  juice  obtained  by 
pressure  from  lemons,  or  similar 
fruit,  should  first  be  healed,  then 
strained,  filtred,  and  afterwards 
saturated  with  pulverized  chalk,  or 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  till  all  efter- 
vescence  cease.  Tlie  precipitate, 
formed  by  this  process,  is  called 
tiiraie  of  lime;  and,  being  inso- 
liible,  it  must  be  separated  from 
the  liquor,  washed  with  cold  wa- 
ter till  it  become  tasteless  and  per- 
fedly  white  :  next,  it  ought  to  be 
decomposed  in  a  gentle  heat,  by 
adding  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  six  parts  of  wa- 
ter. As  soon  as  the  mixture  be- 
comes cool,  it  should  be  filtred ; 
when  the  pure  citric  acid  will  be 
disengaged  from  the  sulphate  of 
lime.— Such  acid  may  also  be  ob- 
tained in  a  crystalline  form,  by 
previously  filtering,  and  then  eva- 
porating it  to  the  consistence  of  a 
clear  syrup,  which  concretes  on 
exposing  it  to  a  cold  temperature. 

Dr.  Rrugnatelli  has  lately 
published  a  new  method  of  pre- 
serving and  concentrating  the  acid 
of  lemons.  He  direds  the  newly 
expressed  juice  to  be  strained 
through  fine  linen,  a  small  portion 
of  'refetified  spirit  of  wine  to  be 
added,  and  the  whole  to  be  depo- 
sited for  several  days  in  a  bottle 
closely  stopped ;  tlius,  a  considera- 
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ble  mucilaginous  sediment  will  he 
formed,  but  which  may  be  easily 
separated,  by  passing  the  liquor 
through  blotting  -  pa))er.  If  the 
quantity  of  spirit  employed  be  con- 
siderable, it  may  be  drawn  off  by 
distillation  in  a  glass  retort :  in  the 
contrary  case,  the  juice  may  be 
exposed  for  some  time  in  a  warm 
temperature,  and  the  alkohol  will 
readily  evaixirate,  leaving  a  very 
clear  acid  of  peculiar  strength. 

The  cit}ic  acid  affords  an  agree- 
able lemonade,  by  dissolving  half  a 
dram  in  two  pints  of  water  j  add- 
ing a  sufficient  qviantity  of  sugar, 
and  litter-sweet,  \\  Inch  is  prepared 
by  nabbing  the  latter  substance  on 
fresh  lemon-peels,  till  the  essential 
oil  be  absorbed. 

ACRE. — ^I'he  English  statute 
acre  comprises  l60  square  jxiles, 
each  of  which  contains  l6\  feet. 
The  same  measure  of  land,  in  Scot- 
land,  is  regulated  by  the  Scotch  ell, 
which  is  3/  2-lOths  English  inches : 
thus,  36  square  ells  make  1  fall ; 
40  falls,  1  rood  ;  and  4  roods  con- 
stitute an  acre  ;  so  that  the  propor- 
tion of  a  Scotch  to  an  English  acre 
is  nearly  as  that  of  5  to  4. — The 
acre,  employed  in  the  Principality 
of  Wales,  is  equivalent  to  2  Eng- 
lish ones ;  and  tlws  Irish  acre  is 
equal  to  1  acre,  2  roods,  and  19 
perches  27-121  of  English  statute 
measure  ment. 

AGRICULTURE.  —  Notwith- 
standing the  fair  prospects  we  have 
stated  under  this  article,  there  are 
numerous  obstacles  that  impede 
the  progress  of  tliat  inestimable  art, 
in,  the  British  empire. — 1.  One  of 
the  most  powerful  impediments,  is 
the  general  ignorance  that  still  pre- 
vails among  the  managers  of  lauded 
estates  :  tliis  inconvenience,  we  arc 
happy  to  observe,  may  gradually  be 
lOtioved,  by  cstablisbments  siniilar 
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to  tfiat  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Close  j  an  account  of  whose  plan 
is  inserted  in  the  Qth  vol.  of  the 
"  Letters  and  Papers  of  the  Bath 
and  JVest  of  England  Societt/." — By 
this  praise- worthy  institution,  young 
men  may,  for  a  small  premium,  be 
qualified  to  undertake  farms  either 
on  their  own  account,  or  to  serve 
as  bailiffs  to  landed  proprietors ;  for 
they  will  be  instruded  in  the 
principles  of  Agriculture,  especially 
those  of  the  Drill-husbandry,  and 
in  all  the  necessary  duties  of  a 
farm,  relative  to  both  rural  and 
Economical  affairs.  2.  The  impo- 
licy of  continuing  to  grant  ill-regu- 
lated leases,  by  which  a  certain, 
and  generally  erroneous,  rotation 
of  crops  is  enforced^  and  3.  The 
burthen  necessarily  occasioned  by 
the  present  system  of  IWies.  Far- 
ther, extensive  wastes  or  commons 
still  remain  to  be  cultivated  j  and 
the  system  of  agricultural  legisla- 
tion and  police  is  so  miserably 
defe6tive,  that  innumerable  petty 
frauds  and  thefts  are  with  impunity 
committed  in  the  fields  of  indus- 
trious farmers  ;  because  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  prosecuting  depre- 
dators, are  too  great  to  be  borne  by 
persons  who  earn  their  bread  by 
honest  labour,  and  daily  exertion. 
Such  "shackles,"  Mr.MiDDiKxoS 
energetically  observes,  "  cramp 
and  paralyze  every  efix»rt  which 
can  be  made  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  this  science  ;  and,  so  long 
as  the  agriculture  of  this  realm  is 
compelled  to  endure  them,  any 
considerable  improvement  of  the 
soil  is  utterly  imprafticable." — For 
a  more  detailed  account  of  these 
abuses,  with  appropriate  remedies, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  that  Gentle- 
man's highly  interesting  "  View  of 
■  the  Agriculture  of  Middlesex"  &c. 
k^yo.  17^8  5  and  whichwas  drawn  up 
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for  the  considerati(m  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

AIR. — In  a  late  volume  of  the 
"  Annates  de  Clmnie,"  we  meet 
with  a  memoir  by  M.  Deyeux, 
on  the  means  of  purifying  infefti- 
ous  air  3  and  which  is  extracted 
from  a  work  of  M.  Guyton  de 
MoRVEAU,  who  made  numerous 
experiments  with  different  matters, 
in  order  to  ascertain-  those  which 
were  best  calculated  to  prevent  the 
diffusion  of  contagious  atoms  in  the 
atmosphere.  As,  however,  we 
cannot  enter  into  an  analysis  of  his 
experiments,  we  shall  briefly  state 
their  results.  According  to  these, 
common  vinegar,  possesses  the  pow- 
er of  decomposing  contagious  par- 
ticles ;  but  it  does  not  operate  in  a 
perceptible  manner,  unless  the  ia- 
feded  substances  be  actually  im- 
mersed in  this  acid,  or  be  such  as 
admit  of  being  washed  with  large 
portions  of  it. — Radical  vinegar,  or 
the  cce/icacic/,  produces  effedts  suf- 
ficiently rapid  and  powerful ;  but, 
on  account  of  its  high  price,  it  can 
seldom  be  employed  in  consider- 
able quantities. — ^The  nitric  add  is 
well  calculated  to  destroy  the  pu- 
trid effluvia ;  but,  as  it  cannot 
without  great  difficulty  be  divested 
of  nitrous  gas,  the  a6tion  of  which 
is  always  prejudicial  to  tbe  health 
of  those  who  respire  it,  M.  Mor- 
veau  remarks,  that  the  use  of  this 
remedy  is  still  attended  with  great 
inconvenience.  He  is,  therefore, 
of  opinion,  that  the  muriatic  acrd 
affords  very  great  advantages  in 
dispelling  contagion,  by  the  un- 
common expansibility  of  its  va- 
pours ;  which  thus  penetrate  every 
part  of  the  substance  on  wiiich  the 
operation  may  be  performed.  Ne- 
vertheless, he  conceives  the  oxy' 
genated  muriatic  acid  to  be  supe- 
rior to  every  other  remedy,  both 
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for  the  celerity  and  facility  with 
which  it  is  diffused,  and  likewise 
for  the  certainty  of  its  a£tion;  in 
consequence  of  which,  it  instantly 
destroys  all  putrid  miasraata,  that 
may  either  be  floating  in  the  air, 
or  be  fixed  upon  bodies. 

It  is  a  circumstance  well  known 
to  persons  conversant  wltli  chemis- 
try, that  wood,  during  combustion, 
yields  one-sixth  part  of  its  weight 
in  coal,  while  the  remaining  live- 
sixths  of  smoke  (which  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  inflammable 
air),  are  usually  dissipated,  without 
being  subservient  to  any    useful 

{>urpo3e.  Hence,  an  apparatus  has 
ately  been  contrived  in  France,  by 
M,  Lkbon,  fir  applying  such 
smoke  to  the  heating  and  illumi- 
nating of  rooms  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  denominated  a  Tkermo-lamp, 
and  consists  of  a  box  or  vessel,  tie 
smoke  rising  out  of  which,  after 
being  freed  from  all  vapours  and 
soot,  is  conveyed  through  very 
small  tubes,  that  are  concealed  in 
the  plaster  of  the  walls  or  ceiling. 
Such  tubes  are  made  of  oiled  silk, 
but  the  orifice  is  composed  of  me- 
tal, to  prevent  the  silk  from  burn- 
ing, when  the  gas  takes  fire  on 
coming  in  contaft  with  the  atmos- 
pheric air.  Thus,  the  flame  may 
be  conduced  in  a  moment  from 
one  apartment  into  another,  with- 
out depositing  either  ashes,  coals, 
or  soot  ;  so  that,  according  to  M. 
Lebon's  assertion,  chimnies  be- 
come unnecessary.  He  farther 
states,  that  the  fire,  thus  produced, 
does  not  require  any  particular  care 
in  supporting  it,  while  it  possesses 
this  advantage,  that  the  pure  light 
may  be  made  to  represent  flowers, 
festoons,  or  other  ornamental  ob- 
jects J  or,  such  fire  poay  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  emit  its  light  frcin 
above,  with  the  purest  lustre. 
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ALMOND.— Although  we  hare 
declined  to  give  a  particular  de- 
scription of  the  Alniond-trcc,  yet 
as  it  is  frequently  cultivated  in 
shrubberies,  both  on  account  of  its 
beautiful  flower*,  and  also  for  its 
fruit,  we  shall  here  add  an  outline 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  managed. 

Almonds  are  propagated  by  I»o- 
cuLATioN,  or  budding  on  plum  or  . 
peach  stocks,  in  the  month  of 
August,  at  such  heigiit  as  may 
correspond  to  that  of  the  stem  in- 
tended to  be  raised  :  at  the  expi- 
ration of  two  years,  the  trees  may 
be  finally  planted  out.  If  the  soil 
be  dry,  tliis  operation  should  be 
performed  in  October,  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  decay  ;  but,  in  case 
the  ground  be  wet,  the  proper  sea- 
son is  the  month  of  February. 

When  the  yoimg  trees  are  re- 
moved from  the  nursery,  Mr. 
Forsyth  is  of  opinion,  that  they 
should  never  be  cut,  or  pruned, 
"  till  the  new  shoots  begin  to 
"  break  ;"  and,  as  these  frequent- 
ly perish  during  severe  winters, 
that  succeed  wet  autumns,  when 
the  wood  is  not  well-ripened,  he 
direSs  them  to  be  cut  down  to  the 
sound  wood  j  care  being  taken  to 
extirpate  with  the  knife  all  cross 
shoots,  so  as  to  make  the  tree  open 
in  the  middle,  and  to  leave  tlie 
principal  shoots,  according  to  their 
strength,  from  six  to  sixteen  inches 
long.  I'hose  parts,  \\  hich  are  af- 
feiSted  with  the  CANKKR,must  also 
be  cut  out ;  and  such  excision 
ought  farther  to  be  extended  to  all 
decayed  wood. 

Almond- trees  being  very  deli- 
cate, it  will  be  advi-sable  to  place 
them  in  a  soutliern  aspe61,  and  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  either  among 
tall  flowering  shrubs,  or  to  thatch 
their  tops  with  fern,  or  other  light 
covering  j 
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covering ;  in  order  to  prevent  the 
blossoms  from  being  killed  by  the 
frost,  during  the  months  of  Fe- 
bruary and  March.  When  the 
fruit  is  set,  and  the  leaves  are  suf- 
ficiently long  to  cover  it,  such  shel- 
ter ought,  if  the  weather  be  warm, 
to  be  removed  toward  the  end  of 
April,  or  early  in  May  ;  by  which 
expedient  an  abundant  supply  of 
almonds  may  be  obtained  for  the 
dessert,  both  in  autumn  and  in  the 
winter. 

The  fruit  of  the  almond-tree  is 
chiefly  valued  on  account  of  its 
kernels:  it  may  be  preserved  either 
in  dry  bran,  or  in  sand ;  but  it 
ought  previously  to  be  dried  on 
shelves  or  boards  in  an  open  situa- 
tion ;  as  it  is  otherwise  apt  to  be- 
come mouldy,  and  consequently 
the  kernels  will  be  unfit  for  use. 

ALOE. — According  to  M.  Fab- 
B^ONi  (Annales  de  Chimie,  vol. 
25),  the  leaves  of  the  Socotrine 
Aloe  afford  a  beautiful  violet  co- 
lour, which  resists  the  a6tion  of 
ojfygen,  acids,  and  alkalies.  He 
direfts  the  juice  to  be  extra«5ted 
from  the  fresh  leaves,  and  then  ex- 
posed to  the  air :  thus,  the  liquid 
will  become  gradually  red,  and  at 
length  be  converted  into  a  deep 
violet  purple,  which  is  peculiarly  cal- 
culated for  dyeing  silk,  a  stuff  that 
readily  imbibes  the  colour  without 
the  aid  of  mordants, — M.  F.  ob- 
serves, that  such  juice  may  also  be 
inspissated ;  in  which  state  it  fornis 
a  beautiful  transparent  colour,  for 
painting  in  miniature, 

ALUM. — Beside  the  methods 
of  detecting  alum  in  bread,  already 
stated,  there  is  a  chemical  prpcess, 
that  consists  in  combining  a  little 
chalk  with  a  small  portion  of  aqua- 
fortis, and  pouring  the  mixture  on 
water,  in  which  the  suspeded  bread 
)ias  been  immersed  for  some  time. 
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If  there  be  any  aluminous  acid,  it* 
presence  will  become  evident,  by  a 
gypseous  or  chalky  mass  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel :  in  the 
contrary  case,  no  sediment  will  be 
formed. 

In  Odtober,  1794,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  the  Earl  of  D  UNDO  NALD, 
for  his  method  of  preparing  alum, 
vitriol  of  argil,  and  other  saline 
substances.  He  direds  aluminous, 
vitriolic,  or  pyrituous  schist,  to  be 
mixed  with  sea-water,  or  with  so- 
lutions of  sea-salt,  kelp,  sandiver, 
soap-boilers  ashes,  or  any  saline 
matter,  containing  mnriat  of  soda. 
The  liquor,  resulting  from  such 
mixture,  is  then  boiled  till  it  be 
sufficiently  concentrated  for  crys- 
tallization ;  after  which  it  is  mixed 
witli  a  due  proportion  of  alum- 
schist,  clay,  or  other  argillaceous 
ingredient.  The  materials  are  next 
dried,  pulverized,  and  submitted 
to  the  a dion  of  heat,  till  the  mu- 
riatic acid  be  expelled  :  the  result 
of  these  various  processes,  is  alum. 
The  substance  remaining  may,  by 
repeated  washing  and  drying,  be 
used  as  a  pigment}  and,  by  col - 
leding  the  muriatic  acid  in  proper 
vessels,  and  combining  it  with  vo- 
latile alkali,  Lord  D.  procures  jcZ 
ammoniac. — A  more  diffuse  ac- . 
count  of  his  iiiventions,  is  inserted 
in  the  41  h  volume  of  the  "  Repcrr 
tory  of  Arts,"  Sec.     » 

AMBER. — ;A  method  of  making 
artijicial  amher  has  lately  been  dis- 
covered by  Prof.  Hermbstaedt, 
oi  B«riii].  He  placed  reftified  pe- 
troleum, abopt  one  line  in  thick- 
ness, on  water,  in  a  china  saucer, 
which  was  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  for  several  months,  be- 
neath a  glass-bell,  containing  oxy- 
gen. At  lengtli,  the  petroleum  had 
absorbed  the  oxygen,  and  sunk  a 
little  beneath  the  surface :  tlig  glas& 
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was  reftjoved  ;  when,  after  poiir- 
ingoff  the  water,  and  evaporating 
by  a  gentle  heat,  "that  part  of  the 
petroleum  which  retained  its  flui- 
dity, the  condensed  residuum  was 
•fouhd  to  possess  all  the  properties 
of  amber.  Such  mode  of  preparing 
that  valuable  bitumen,  however, 
would  be  too  tedious  to  be  gene- 
rally adopted ;  but  Prof.  H.  from 
this  ingenious  experiment,  justly 
infers,  that  amber  originates  from 
petroleum,  oxygenated  and  inspis- 
sated by  its  contaft  with  the  at- 
masphere,  under  the  a£Uon  of  the 

£UU. 

ANCHOVY  or  Clupea  encra- 
sicolus,  L.  a  small  fish  of  the  her- 
ring-kind, taken  in  immense  qoan  - 
titles  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  whence  they  are  im- 
ported into  Britain,  in  a  pickled 
state.  They  are  in  general  from  3 
to  4  inches  in  length,  have  a  pointed 
head,  a  wide  mouth  destitute  of 
teeth,  and  the  gums  are  uncom- 
monly rough. — According  to  Col- 
lins, these  diminutive  fish  are, 
likewise,  found  in  abundance,  on 
the  Western  Coasts  of  England  and 
W?les. 

1  ne  fishing  for  anchovies  is  prin- 
cipally carried  on  during  the  night; 
vhen,  a  light  being  affixed  to  the 
stern  of  a  small  vessel,  the  ancho- 
vies are  thus  attradled,  and  caught 
in  nets.  It  is,  however,  asserted 
that  they  are  neither  so  good,  firm, 
nor  so  proper  for  pickling,  as  those 
taken  without  this  stratagem.  Af- 
ter having  secured  these  delicate 
fish,  their  heads  are  cut  off  j  the 
intestines  extrafled;  and  the  bodies 
salted,  and  deposited  in  barrels. 

In  the  choice  of  anchovies,  such 
as  are  small,  round-backed,  fresh 
pickled,  white  on  the  outside,  and 
red  within,  deserve  to  be  preferred ; 
Ijepause  thpsc  pf  a  flat,  or  large 
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form,  are  frequently  a  spurious  sort, 
called  sardinias.  Independently  of 
these  c^alities,  the  pickle  should 
possess  a  fine  taste  and  flavour. 

Anchovies  are  variously  pre- 
pared :  after  loning  them,  and 
taking  off  die  tails  and  fins,  they 
may  either  be  eaten  with  oil  and 
vinegar ;  or,  by  mincing  them  with 
pepper,  &c.  be  formed  into  sauce 
for  other  fish.  They  are  likewise 
packed  in  small  earthen  vessels, 
closely  covered,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air  :  by  this  simple  precaution, 
their  flavour  may,  for  a  long  time, 
be  preserved.  JBut  the  most  eflec- 
tual  method  of  keeping  these  fish  in 
a  concentrated  state,  is  that  of  re- 
ducing the  fleshy  part  to  a  soft 
pulp,  of  the  consistence  of  butter  j 
and,  after  adding  pepper  or  other 
spices,  the  extra6l  of  anchovies 
thus  prepared,  should  be  put  in 
gallipots,  first  covered  with  a 
round  piece  of  fine  writing-paper, 
or  hog's  bladder ;  and  then  melted 
beef  suet  in  a  lukewarm  state,  must 
be  poured  over  the  whole,  so  as  to 
leave  about  half  an  inch  space  be- 
tween this  air-tight  covering  and 
the  top  of  the  vtssel,  which  is 
again  secured  with  strong  paper. 

ANOTTA,  is  an  elegant  red 
colouring  substance,  prepared  from 
the  pellicles,  or  pulp,  which  sur- 
round the  seeds  of  the  Arnotto 
Tree,  or  Bixu,  L,  a  native  of  South 
America. 

According  to  Labat,  the  Indians 
prepare  an  anotta  far  superior  to 
that  imported  into  Britain  :  it  \$  of 
a  bright,  glossy,  redcoloar,  little  in- 
ferior to  Carmine.  For  this  pur- 
pose, instead  of  steeping  and  fer- 
menting the  seeds  in  water,  they 
rub  iliem  with  tlie  hands,  previ- 
ously immersed  in  oil,  till  the  pel- 
licles are  separated,  and  reduced 
to  a  clear  paste  3  which  is  then 
scraped 
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scraped  off  with  a  knife,  and  ex- 
posed on  a  clean  leaf  in  the  shade, 
where  it  is  gtadually  dried. 

Anotta  pays,  on  importation,  a 
duty  of  l^d.  per  lb. — It  is  chiefly 
used  for  imparting  to  wool  or  silk  a 
deep,  though  not  permanent,  orange 
hue.  Considerable  quantities  of 
this  dyeing  drug  are  likewise  em- 
ployed in  the  colouringof  Cheese  ; 
and  also  as  an  ingredient  in  var- 
nishes, for  communicating  an 
orange  shade  to  the  simple  yel- 
lows. 

From  the  wax  or  pulp,  in  which 
the  seeds  of  the  arnotto-tree  are  in- 
closed, the  Indians  and  Spaniards 
prepare  a  cool,  agreeably  rich  cor- 
dial, which  they  mix  with  their 
chocolate,  for  improving  its  fla- 
vour, and  heightening  its  colour. 
The  roots  possess  nearly  similar 
properties,  but  operate  more  pow- 
erfully by  the  urinary  passages: — ■ 
they  are  employed  by  the  natives 
in  broths,  and  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  pulp,  though  in  a 
weaker  degree. 

ANT. — A  new  method  of  exter- 
minating these  insefts,  is  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Forsyth  ;  with  a 
view  to  prevent  them  from  tra- 
versing walls,  and  injuring  fruit. 
He  direfts  a  hole  to  be  drilled  in 
the  ground,  with  a  sharp-pointed 
wooden  stake,  or  with  an  iron 
crow,  close  to  the  side  of  the  wall, 
and  at  such  depth  as  the  soil  will 
permit.  In  consequence  of  the 
earth  being  stirred,  the  inserts  will 
be  induced  to  move  about :  the 
sides  of  the  hole  are  then  to  be 
made  smooth,  so  that  the  ants,  on 
approaching  the  edge  of  the  orifice, 
may  fall  in,  and  be  unable  to 
climb  upwards.  When  a  consi- 
derable number  is  colle6ted  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity,  Mr,  Fon- 
SVTH  diredts  water  to  be  poured 
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on  them ;  and  thus  thousands  may 
be  drowned.  Similar  holes  must 
be  prepared  for  their  reception,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  wall ; 
and  the  royal  gardener  remarks, 
that  great  numbers  may  likewise 
be  killed,  by  strewing  a  mixture  of 
quicklime  and  soot,  along  such 
places  as  are  much  frequented  by 
ants :  they  may  fartlier  be  banished 
from  trees,  by  scattering  a  little 
pulverized  Staves-acre  on  the 
ground,  around  their  stems j  but, 
where  it  is  practicable,  to  open  the 
nests  df  these  inse6ts,  he  dire6ts  a 
piece  of  quick-lime  to  be  thrown 
in,  and  over  it,  a  sufiicient  quan- 
tity of  water  for  slacking  it  3  wheu 
the  heat,  together  with  the  suffo- 
cative air  thus  evolved,  will  cer- 
tainly destroy  them.  The  burning 
etFeft  of  the  lime  will  be  still  greater, 
by  substituting  a  mixture  of  soap- 
suds and  urine  for  water. 

ANTIMONY.— An  improve- 
ment in  the  preparation  of  the  anti- 
monial  powder,  which  is  substi- 
tuted in  regular  pharmacy,  for  Dr. 
James's  Fever  -  powders,  has 
lately  been  proposed  to  the  Rojai 
Society,  by  Mr.  Chenevix.  He 
direfts  equal  parts  of  phosphat  of 
lime,  and  pulverized  algaroth,  to 
be  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possi- 
ble quantity  of  muriatic  acid :  some 
caustic  ammonia  must  then  be 
mixed  with  distilled  water,  and  tte 
muriatic  solution  dropped  gradu- 
ally into  the  mixture :  the  result  of 
such  combination  will  be  a  copious 
white  precipitate}  which,  by  wash- 
ing and  drying  it,  is  rendei^d  fit 
for  use. — ^I'his  medicine,  Mr.  C. 
remarks,  has  already  been  admi- 
nistered by  some  eminent  practi- 
tioners -,  and,  according  to  his  ac- 
count, it  possesses  the  valuable  pro- 
perties of  the  antimonial  powder, 
though  in  a  less  concentrated  form  j 

so 
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»o  that  the  former  may  be  exhi- 
bited in  doses  of  less  than  eight 
grains,  without  exciting  vomiting. 

.ANT:^ISPASMqDICS  are  those 
medicines,  which'  are  calculated 
to  relieve  persons  affli6\ed  with 
cramps,  spasms,  or  convulsions  : 
such  are  opium,  Peruvian  balsam, 
and  the  essential  oils  of  different 
vegetables.  The  most  speedy  an- 
tispasmodic, with  respe6t  to  its  im- 
mediate effe6ts,  is  doubtless  the 
juice  of  the  poppy  ;  but  the  Peru- 
vian balsam  produces  more  per- 
manent benefit,  and  has  frequently 
bpen  of  eminent  service,  after 
opium  had  failed  to  afford  any  re- 
lief. 

Essential  oils  a6l  principally  on 
some  particular  part,  rather  than 
on  the  system  in  general ;  and 
are  seldom  attended  with  any  so- 
porific effefts.  But,  beside  these 
internal  medicines,  there  are  some 
which  instantly  remove  spasmodic 
contraAions  by  conta£t  ;  for  in- 
stance, cream,  oil  of  almonds,  and 
asses'-milk  j  while  sulphur,  sal 
ammoniac,  nitre,  &c.  mitigate 
these  painful  complaints,  by  di- 
ininishing  heat.  Where,  however, 
spasms  originate  from  inanition, 
and  a  defedt  of  vital  heat,  the  best 
antispasmodics  are,  valerian,  musk, 
and  castor  ;  because  these  medi- 
cines tend  to  restore  the  animal 
spirits,  and  at  the  same  time  ope- 
rate as  corroborants. 

ARCHITECTURE.— To  the 
list  of  publications  on  this  subjed, 
already  enumerated,  we  may  add 
Mr.  Taylor's  Collection  of  "  Es- 
says on  Gothic  ArchiteBure,"  (8vo. 
pp.  149,  1800)  J  which  are  writ- 
ten by  tlie  most  able  adepts  in  this 
branch  of  science,  and  are  illus- 
trated with  elegant  engravings. 

ARITHMETIC— Beside    the 
elementary  works  formerly  stated. 
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the  following  will  be  found  pecu- 
liarly serviceable,  both  to  musters 
and  pupils,  namely,  Mr. Charles 
Vyse's  "  TutQr's  Guide,"  I'imo.  ; 
— his  "  A'c'y  to  the  Tutor's  Guide," 
I'imo.-^Mr.  Ewing's  "Institutes 
of Arithneiic  i"—-Mr.MoLn!!BV\'s 
"  Question  Book,  or  Praciical  In- 
trodutlion  to  Arithmetic,"  I'imo.  : 
— his  "  Scholars'  Question  Book," 
also  in  12mo. ; — Mr.  Bonnycas- 
tle's  "  Introduction  to  Arithme- 
tic," 8vo. ;  —  and,  lastly,  Mr. 
Keith's  "  Complete  Praciical 
Arithmetician,"  &c.  12mo.  2d  edit. 

ART. — ^Those  of  our  readers, 
who  wish  to  trace  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  of  architedure, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  in  this 
country,  will  meet  with  ample  in- 
formation, illustrated  with  appro- 
priate rules,  in  Mr.  Dallaway's 
"  Anecdotes  of  the  Arts  in  hng' 
land,"  &c.  8vo.  pp.  526,  1800; 
a  work  which  forms  an  useful  and 
amusing  introdudion  to  the  study 
of  tJie  arts. 

ASPARAGUS— In  the  13th 
vol.  of  the  "  Repertory  0/  Arts," 
&c.  a  new  method  of  rendering 
asparagus  more  produ6tive,  is  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Richard 
"VVeston  ;  who  observes,  that  the 
male  plants  yield  a  greater  number 
of  bhoots  than  tlie  female  ones  ; 
though  the  former  are  of  an  inferior 
size.  He  consequently  advises 
males  only  to  be  sele6ted  for  the 
formation  of  beds  ;  and,  to  pievent 
mistakes,  they  should  not  be  plant- 
ed from  the  seed-bed,  till  they  have 
flowered.  After  having  grown  13 
months,  Mr.  W.  direds  them  to 
be  removed  into  beds,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  inches  from  each  other, 
where  they  ought  to  remain  ano- 
ther year,  in  which  they  generally 
flower ;  a  small  stick  must  then  be 
driveu  into  the  ground,  contiguc«i$ 

to 
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to  each  of  the  male  plants,  in  order 
to  separate  them  from  the  females, 
the  latter  of  which  are  then  to  be 
pulled  up. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  espe- 
cially if  the  weather  be  wet,  the 
stalks  of  the  asparagus  should  be 
cut  down,  the  beds  be  forked  up, 
and  raked  smooth.  In  case  the 
season  be  dry,  Mr.  Weston  irri- 
gates the  beds  with  the  drainiiigs 
of  a  dung-hill ;  leaving  them  some- 
what hollow  in  the  centre,  for  the 
better  retention  of  the  water  or 
rain.  In  the  course  of  12  or  14 
days,  the  asparagus  begins  to  ap- 
pear ;  and,  if  the  weather  be  very 
dry,  the  wintering  ought  to  be  re- 
peated once,  or  twice,  every  week. 
—By  such  method,  he  observes,  a 
constant  supply  of  this  vegetable 
may  be  obtained,  till  the  month  of 
September,  when  hot-beds  will 
become  necessary ;  so  that,  by 
making  five  or  six  of  the  latter, 
during  the  winter,  a  regular  suc- 
cession may  be  procured,  through- 
out the  year, 

ASS. — Thh  useful  animal  is 
chiefly  employed  for  drawing  huck- 
sters' carts,  and  similar  burtiiens  ; 
but  it  appears  from  an  experiment, 
made  by  the  Earl  of  Egremont, 
and  recorded  in  the  37th  vol.  of 
"  Annals  of  Agriculture,''  that 
asses  may  be  advantageously  put 
in  harness,  for  tlie draught  of  wag- 
gons.    His  Lordship,  early  in  the 
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year  1800,  formed  a  team,  con- 
sisting of  six  of  thfse  male  ani- 
mals ;  and  during  the  term  of  nine 
months,  he  found  them  of  great 
service.  The  creatures  brouglit 
one  chaldron  and  aq«arter  of  coals 
twice  a  day,  in  a  waggon,  from 
the  can  il  ta  his  house  at  Petworth: 
they  were  gentle,  and  docile; 
during  the  winter  they  had  no  oats, 
subsisting  wholly  on  furze,  holly, 
and  the  bands  of  the  trusses  of  haj 
consumed  by  horses.  As,  there- 
fore, asses  arc  very  hardy,  and  may- 
be kept  at  a  trifling  expence,  we 
recommend  this  experiment  to  the 
attention  of  our  country  readers, 
and  readily  subscribe  to  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Young,  that  "  they  vdl] 
be  found  by  far  the  cheapest  team 
that  can  be  used." 

ASTRONOMY.  —  In  addhioo 
to  the  later  elementary  books  al- 
ready mentioned  in  this  article,  wc 
recommend  the  two  following,  as 
being  well  calculated  to  give  youth 
an  idea  of  the  planetary  bodies,  and 
their  revolutions,  namely,  Mr. 
P'ekguson's  "  Young  Gentlemaiis 
and  Lady's  Astronomy  familiarly 
explained,"  in  10  Dialogues,  8vo- 
1/08  j  and  Mr.  Bonnycastle*» 
"  Introdu6iion  to  Astronomy ,"  Svo. 
1786:  this  work  is  written  in  a 
series  of  Letters,  in  which  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  science 
of  Astronomy  are  unfolded,  and 
illustrated  with  engravings. 
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BARK- — Dr.  Darwin  consi- 
ders the  bark  of  the  trunks  of  trees 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  their  roots. 


of  which  he  conceives  it  to  consti- 
tute a  part ;  inasmuch  as  it  consists 
of  an  iutertexture  of  the  vessels, 
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that  descend  from  the  plume  of 
each  individual  bud  to  its  radicle, 
and  form  its  Caudex.  The  root- 
bark,  however,  is  provided  with 
lymphatics,  for  the  absorption  of 
•water  and  nutritious  juices  from 
the  earth,  and  is  covered  with  a 
nioister  cuticle ;  while  ti)at  of  the 
stem  has  similar  vessels  for  absorb- 
ing humidity  from  the  air,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  drier  cuticle. 

Beside  the  purposes  to  which  the 
bark  of  trees  may  be  applied,  and 
■which  have  already  been  enumerat- 
ed, there  is  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  mucilaginous  or  nutritious 
matter  contained  in  the  inner  rind, 
or  bark  of  the  holly,  elm,  and  also 
(according  to  Dr.  D.'s  conjecture), 
in  that  of  the  hawthorn,  goose- 
berry, furze,  or  oilier  trees  armed 
•wiili  prickles,  for  preventing  the 
depredations  of  animals.  This 
mucilage,  he  conceives,  may  be 
Used  in  times  of  scarcity,  as  food, 
cither  for  man  or  for  cattle,  or  at 
least  for  the  purpose  of  fermenta- 
tion. He  remarks,,  that  the  inner 
bark  of  elm-trees^  when  stripped 
off  iu  the  spring",  and  boiled  in 
water,  may  doubtless  be  converted 
into  a  palatable  small-beer,  with 
the  addition  of  yeast. 

The  quantity  of  bark  on  a  tree 
may  be  increased  by  pinching  off 
the  fiower-BUDS,  as  soon  as  they 
appear  J  but,  if  the  former  be 
"ttounded  by  any  accident,  the 
edges  of  the  dead  rind  ought  to  be 
carefully  cut  oil',  without  injuring 
the  hving  bark ;  and  a  mixture  of 
white  lead  and  boiled  oil  (see  vol. 
j.  p.  432)  be  applied,  to  preserve 
the  wounded  parts  from  air,  mois- 
ture, and  insects. — The  following 
method  of  cure,  which  is  staled  to 
have  been  successfully  pradiscd 
where  the  bark  of  a  tree  had  re- 
cently been  torn  off,  we  give  on 
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the  authority  of  Dr.  Dak wi s.     It 

consists  simply  in  again  fastening 
the  same  piece  of  bark,  or  in  tying 
down  another  piece  from  a  tree,  be- 
longing to  the  same  species ;  the 
edges  of  the  wound  and  bark  being 
carefully  adjusted  j  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  whole  will  combine 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  vessels 
of  a  scyon  unite  witli  those  of  the 
bark  belonging  to  the  engrafted 
stock. 

A  patent  was  lately  granted  to 
Mr.  Whitby,  for  his  improved 
mill,  calculated  to  grind  bark  for 
the  use  oi  tanners.  It  is  performed 
by  a  number  of  cutting  wheels, 
that  are  fixed  upon  axles,  and  chop 
the  bark  to  pieces  j  which  then 
fall  through  an  eye,  and  pass  be- 
tween two  large  cast-iron  plates, 
with  grooves  or  furrows  that  are 
cut  either  hollow,  or  are  bevelled 
square.  The  lower  plate  is  made 
to  move  in  a  circular  direftion, 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  en- 
trance of  the  bark  into  the  eye. — . 
These  plates  are  set  in  motion  by 
the  mechanism  commonly  em- 
j>loyed  in  mills. 

This  machinery,  when  moved 
by  a  horse,  grinds  3  cwt.  of  bark, 
in  one  hour  ;  but  as  the  plates 
which  constitute  the  chief  inven- 
tion in  this  mill,  may  be  made  of 
any  circumference,  according  to  the^ 
power  by  which  they  are  impelled, 
"the  quantity  ground  in  a  certain 
time,  will  vary  in  proportion  to 
their  size, — ^The  advantages  stated 
to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Whitby's 
contrivance  are,  a  saving  of  the 
bark,  and  greater  expedition  in  the 
process  of  tanning :  for  tlie  rind 
thus  reduced,  without  being  pul- 
verized, fpends  more  rapidly  and 
completely  in  tlie  pits,  tCan  tliat 
prepared  in  mills  of  the  common 
construction. 

Patents 
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Patents  were  also  granted.  In 
February,  1801,  to  Mr,  James 
WfiLDoN*,  iu  consequence  of  his 
improvements  on  a  bark-mill,  for 
which  he  obtained  a  privilege  in 
1793  ;— -and,  in  May,  1801,  to 
Mr,  Thomas  Bagnall,  for  a  mill 
designed  to  chop,  grind,  riddle, 
and  pound  bark,  Sec.  The  inquisi- 
tive reader  will  consult  the  15th 
voluraeof  the  "  Repertory  of  Arts," 
&:c.  where  specifications  are  insert- 
ed, and  illustrated  with^ngravings. 

BASE- ROCKET,  Rocket 
Yellow-weed,  or  Wild  Mig- 
KONETTE,  Reseda  lutca,  L,  is  an 
indigenous  plant,  growing  in  mea- 
dows, pastures,  and  corn-fields, 
chiefly  in  a  calcareovis  soil;  though 
it  is  sometimes  found  on  walls  ; 
where  its  pale-yellow  flowers  ap- 
pear from  July  to  August. — This 
neglej^ed  vegetable  may  be  eaten 
in  the  same  manner  as  Kale  ;  and 
it  was  formerly  reputed  to  possess 
anodyne  properties, 

BATH  (Earth),  is  a  modern 
contrivance,  which  was  introduced 
into  this  country  by  a  late  notorious 
empiric :  it  consists  of  a  cavity  dug 
in  the  ground,  into  which  patients 
descend  as  far  as  the  chin,  while 
the  interstices  are  expeditiously 
filled  up  with  fresh  mould,  so  that 
the  soil  may  come  in  contaft  M'ith 
every  part  of  the  body. 

Ear tk- Baths  are  often  employed 
by  tlie  Spaniards,  in  cases  of  hedic 
fever,  and ,  pulmonary  consump- 
tion :  a  few  years  since,  they  be- 
came fashionable  in  London,  as 
well  as  at  Bath  ;  but,  having  often 
been  misapplied  by  fanciful  and 
ignorant  persons,  they  were  soon 
relinquished,  and  have  now  fallen 
into  disrepute, — Such  baths,  how- 
ever, have  occasionally  proved  very 
efficacious  in  the  sea-scurvy;  and, 
ii' judiciously  managed,  under  me- 
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dical  superin tendance,  they  may  b«t 
of  essential  service  in  cases  of  inci- 
pient phthisis. 

BEAM,  in  architc6Vure,  is  the 
largest  piece  of  timber  employed  in 
the  erection  of  edifices  :  it  is  laii 
across  walls,  and  serves  to  support 
the  principal  rafters,  which  arc 
framed  into  it. 

The  proportions  of  beams  vary 
according  to  their  length  ;  and  to 
prevent  accidents  that  might  hap-  ' 
pen  from  their  breaking,  through 
frauds  in  building  houses,  they  must 
be  fixed,  in  the  metropolis  and  iis 
vicinity,  by  statute,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — A  beam  1.5  feet  in 
length  ought  to  be  7  inches  on  one 
side  of  its  square,  and  5  on  the 
other;  if  it  be  lO  feet  long,  one 
side  must  be  8  inches,  and  the 
other  6 ;  increasing  progressively 
according  to  its  length.  In  tii« 
country,  however,  beams  are  in 
general  made  comparatively  strong- 
er, especially  in  places  where  tim- 
ber can  be  purchased  at  a  more 
reasonable  price, 

BEE. — For  treating  the  stings  of' 
these  inse£ts,  we  are  informed  by 
an  obliging  correspondent,  that 
"  common  salt  is  a  certain  and 
almost  instantaneous  cure."  K 
the  sting  be  internal,  the  salt  must 
be  swallowed :  in  the  contrary 
case,  the  skin  should  be  previously 
moistened,  in  order  that  it  may 
more  easily  absorb  the  saline  mat- 
ter. 

BEET. — An  important  discovery 
has  lately  been  announced  by  Prof. 
ScHERER,  of  Vienna,  and  which 
promises  to  be  of  great  service  iu 
domestic  economy,  especially  when, 
barley  is  scarce.  He  found  from 
experiments,  that  beet-roots  afford 
an  excellent  substitute  for  Ma;.t, 
if  they  be  deprived  of  the  greater 
partof  their  juice  by  pressure,  then 
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lifted,  ancT  treated  in  tlie  same  man- 
ner as  grain  intended  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  The  beer  thus 
brewed  was  found  to  be  perfeftiy 
■o-holesome  and  palatable;  being 
Kttle  inferior  to  that  prepared  from 
malt.  Besides,  the  juice  obtained 
from  these  excellent  roots,  may  be 
advantageously  converted  into  Su- 
gar. Sjc  p.  l&l,  of  the  present 
volume. 

BILL,  in  commerce  (vol.  i.  p. 
257). — Under  this  article,  we  have 
omitted  to  state,  that,  if  tlie  sum 
amount  to  forty  shillings,  and  do 
not  exceed  5\.  5s.  a  stamp-duty  of 
4d.  only  is  requiied  for  such  bills, 
or  notes  of  hand. 

BIRCH-TREE  (vol.1.  p.26o). 
— Leonardi  remarks,  in  t!ie  2d 
▼olume  of  his  "  KatitraL  Hhfory," 
p.  629,  Germ.  edit,  that  the  flower 
catkins  of  tliis  trer,  when  boiled  in 
water,  afford  a  good  substitute  for 
Soap. 

Beside  the  utility  of  the  sap  or 
jnice  of  the  birch-tree,  in  affording 
a  delicious  trine,  it  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  Hkk.v  BsT  A  F.DT,  that 
luigar  may  be  obtained  by  inspissat- 
ing the  juice  of  the  variety,  called 
Black  Birch.  Such  sugar,  how- 
ever, is  not  only  of  an  inferior  qua- 
Kty,  but  less  in  quantity,  th::n  that 
prepared  from  the  Sugar-MAi'LE. 

BIRD. — Although  some  kinds 
of  the  feathered  tribe  are  of  emi- 
nent service  to  agriculturists  and 
gardeners,  by  devouring  innumer- 
able insefts,  yet  as  great  injury  is 
committed,  especially  by  crows,  we 
shall  here  briefly  state  a  few  expe- 
dients that  have  been  lately  recom- 
mended.— In  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, farmers  employ  children  to 
drive  away  such  depredators  by 
shouting  :  in  others,  the  firing  of 
serpents  from  guns,  among  flocks 
ofci:l>w6,  has  Ukewisc  been  found 
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very  efficacious;  but  the  rnosf 
simple  and  least  expensive  contri- 
vances, are  rattles,  similar  to  tl.ose 
employed  by  the  watchmen  of  the 
metropolis,  which  may  be  set  in 
motion  by  children  : — their  terrific 
noise  will  etfeAually  disperse  pre- 
datory birds  of  every  description. 

BITTERN,  or  ^rdea  slellaris, 
L.  a  solitary  British  bird,  inhabit- 
ing chiefly  the  fen-countries  :  it 
has  a  smooth  head,  and  the  plum- 
age, in  general,  is  of  a  pale-yellow, 
sjK)tted  and  barred  with  black. — 
This  bird  may  be  distinguished 
from  tlie  whole  feathered  tribe,  by 
t!ie  dismal  hollow  note  it  utters, 
whileskulkiug among  thereeds  and 
sedge  ;  which  noise  may  be  heard 
at  the  distar.ce  of  a  mile. 

Bitterns  construft  their  nests  with 
the  leaves  of  water-plants,  on  some 
dry  place  among  reeds  ;  where  the 
female  deposits  rive  or  six  eggs  of  a  ' 
cinereous  green  colour. — Ihough 
in  many  respeds  resembling  the 
HEROhf,  bitterns  are  neither  so  de- 
strudive  nor  so  voracious  :  being, 
in  general,  satisfied  with  frogs, 
inseds,  and  vegetables.  When 
wounded,  and  unable  to  escape, 
they  still  contend  with  the  sports- 
man, and  frequently  strike  at  his 
eyes,  in  tlie  attempt  to  secure 
them. 

Formerly,  the  bittern  was  held 
in  great  esteem  at  the  tables  of  the 
opulent,  and  was  sold  at  a  high! 
price  :  it  is  still,  by  epicures,  con- 
sidered a  delicacy;  its  flesh  par- 
taking of  tlie  flavour  of  a  hare, 
without  having  the  rank  taste  of  the 
heron. 

BLEACHING.  —  In  January, 
1798,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Charles  Tennant,  for  his  me- 
thod of  using  calcareous  earths, 
esjiecially  those  known  under  the 
names  of  Barjtes,  and  Strontites, 


« substitutes  for  alkalies,  in  neutra- 
lizing the  muriatic  acid  ga^s  em- 
ployed in  bleaching,  &c.  The 
patentee  dirc6ls  such  calcareous 
earths  to  be  calcined,  pulverized, 
and  sifted ;  after  which  a  certain 
portion  of  quick-lime,  according  to 
the  degree  of  strength  required, 
must  be  thrown  into  the  vessel 
usually  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  the  bleaching  liquor,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retaining  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  gas.  When  the  ingredi- 
ents generally  employed,  namely, 
manganese  and  spirit  of  salt,  have 
been  introduced  into  the  retort,  and 
the  gas  begins  to  rise,  the  liquor 
contained  in  the  receiver  ought  to 
be  constantly  agitated,  so  that  the 
line  particles  of  the  lime  may  be 
diffused  throughout  the  whole  of 
such  fluid  ;  for  the  succes-s  of  the 
process  depends  chiefly  on  this  cii'- 
cumstancc.  As  soon  as  the  man- 
ganese, or  other  material,  ceases 
to  yield  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  gas,  the  whole  should  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  at  rest,  for  two  or 
three  hours  ;  after  which  the  clear 
liquor  must  be  decanted  for  use. 
Mr.  T.  farther  observes,  that  if 
these  calcareous  earths  be  mecha- 
nicaUy  suspended  in  water,  or  other 
aqueous  fluid,  they  will  unite  with 
such  acid  gas,  and  form  a  com- 
pound that  may  be  advantageously 
tniploytd  in  bleaching. 

The  liquor,  thus  prepared,  is  not 
only  a  considerable  saving  in  the 
article  of  ashes,  but  also  the  time 
usually  required  for  bleaching  is 
remarkably  shortened.  —  A  more 
diffuse  account  of  this  invention  is 
given  in  the  pth  vol.  of  the  "  Re- 
pertortf  of  Arts,"  &c. 

BLEAK,  ox  Cyprinus  alhurnus, 
L.  a  well-known  scaly  fish,  inha- 
biting British  streams,  and  being 
ftom  G  to  Q  iuche&  in  length. 
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Bleaks  associate  in  large  shoals : 
at  certain  seasons,  they  tumble 
about  near  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, are  incapable  of  swimming 
with  any  rapidity,  and  appear  to 
be  in  great  agony :  they,  however, 
speedily  recover,  and  disappear.— 
Fish,  thus  affe6led,  are  denomi- 
nated mad  bleaks.  They  are  like- 
wise troubled  with  a  species  of 
gordlus,  or  hair-worm,  which  often 
proves  fatal  among  them. 

The  Bleak  is  reputed  to  be  a  de- 
licate fish,  though  it  is  chiefly  va- 
lued on  account  of  its  scales ; 
which,  by  treating  them  in  the 
manner  already  stated,  vol.  iii.  p, 
357,  may  be  manufadured  into 
Artificial  Pearls. 

BLIGHT. — ^lliis  being  one  of 
the  most  destruftive  distempers  to 
fruit-trees,  we  shall  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  different  remedies 
that  have  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Forsyth,  both  for  its  prevention 
and  cure,  according  to  the  various 
causes  from  which  it  may  origi- 
nate. 

Where  the  blight  arises  from 
long-continued  easterly  winds,  the 
diseased  tree  ought  to  be  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  urine  and  soap- 
suds :  this  operation  must  be  per- 
formed as  early  as  possible ;  for 
the  malady  may  thus  be  in  a  great 
measure  prevented;  but,  if  the 
young  and  tender  shoots  be  greatly 
infe6ted,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
cleanse  them  with  a  woollen  cloth, 
dipped  in  the  following  liquor : 
Take  lib.  of  tobacco,  2  lbs.  of  sul- 
phur, 1  peck  of  unslacked  lime, 
and  about  lib.  of  elder-buds  j  let 
10  gallons  of  boiling  water  be  pour- 
ed on  these  ingredients  into  a  hogs- 
head, which  must  now  be  closely 
covered,  and  the  whole  be  suffered 
to  become  cool.  The  vessel  is  then 
to  be  filled  up  witli  cold  water; 

and. 
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and,  after  standing  two  or  three 
days,  during  which  lime  the  liquor 
intist  be  skimmed,  the  mixture 
will  be  fit  for  Uae. 

Another  cause  of  blight  in  the 
spring,  is  the  sharp  hoar  frost, 
which  often  takes  place  during  the 
night,  and  is  succeeded  by  hot 
days ;  so  that  the  blossoms  anj 
fruit  inevitably  perish.  The  only 
preventive  of  such  accidents,  hi- 
tl>erto  known,  is  the  covering  of 
walls  with  old  fish-nets,  doubled 
tliree  times ;  and,  if  a  few  branches 
of  dry  fern  be  placed  between  tlie 
boughs,  they  will  greatly  contri- 
bute to  break  the  force  of  high 
winds,  as  well  as  of  the  frost. 
Such  shelter  ought  to  be  employed 
only  during  the  night,  and  be  re- 
moved in  the  day  time.  Thus,  the 
fruit  will  be  efiedually  preserved  ; 
and,  as  the  apparent  troitble  at- 
tending this  pradice  might  deter 
many  persons  from  adopting  it, 
Mr,  F.  is  of  opinion,  that  the  objeft 
may  be  easily  and  expeditiously 
attained,  by  contriving  to  draw  up 
and  let  down  the  nets  by  means  of 
pullies. 

Frequently,  however,  the  affec- 
tion termed  Might,  is  merely  a 
weakness  in  the  trees,  which  de- 
peiwis  on  the  difference  of  their 
constitutions,  and  proceeds  from 
want  of  proper  nourishment ;  some 
bad  quality  m  the  soil ;  or  from  a 
distemper  in  the  stock,  buds,  or 
scyons ;  all  of  which  causes  pro- 
duce a  malady  in  trees,  that  is  with 
difficulty  cured. 

Should  the  cause  arise  from  ihe 
soil,  Mr.  K.  direds  it  to  be  dug 
out,  and  supplied  with  fresh  mould ; 
or,  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove 
the  trees,  and  to  plant  others, 
which  are  better  adapted  to  the 
ground  ;  because  it  is  indispensa- 
bly accessary  to  suit  different  kinds 
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of  fruit-trees,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  ths  nature  of  the  land.  But, 
w.here  the  weakness  of  trees  is  in- 
duced by  some  inbred  disease,  they 
ought  to  be  dug  up  j  the  earth  be 
changed  3  and  other  plants  be  sub- 
stituted. 

Lastly,  tliere  is  another  species 
of  blight,  that  is  very  destru<fitive  to 
orchards  and  plantations,  in  the 
mouths  of  April  and  May :  it  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Blast. 
This  malady  is  conjeijlurcd  to  ori- 
ginate from  certain  transparent 
floating  vapours,  which  assume 
such  forms  as  to  converge  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
a  burning  glass,  and  to  scorch  those 
plants  on  which  they  happen  to 
descend,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, according  to  their  convergen- 
cy.  The  blast  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  close  plantations,  where 
the  exhalation  of  vapours  from  the 
earth,  and  the  perspiration  of  the 
trees  are  confined,  for  want  of  a 
suificient  circulation  of  the  air  to 
disperse  them.  Mr.  Foksyth, 
therefore,  recommends  a  clear, 
healthy  spot,  to  be  seleded  for 
kitchen  -  gardens,  orchaidsj,  &c.  j 
the  trees  being  platited  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  give  free  admission  to 
the  air;  so  that  all  noxious  va- 
pours may  be  dissipated,  before 
ihey  are  formed  into  volumes  capa- 
ble of  occasioning  blasts. 

BLUE. — A  fine  colour  has  lately 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Willis,  which  promises  to  be 
useful  in  the  art  of  painting.  It  is 
prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
alum  and  martial  vitriol  with  the 
mother  water,  which  remains  after 
extrafting  the  crystals  ot  phospho- 
rated soda,  from  a  combination  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  with  pure  mi- 
neral alkali. — Our  limits  not  per- 
mitting us  to  relate  bis  various  ex- 
peri- 
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j^rlments,  the  curious  reader  will 
consult  Mr.  W.'s  "  Account  of, 
and  observations  on,  different  blue 
colours  produced  from  the  mother- 
water  of  soda  phosphorata,"  &c. 
which  is  inserted  in  the  4th  vol,  of 
the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  Manches- 
ter." 

BOOKS  are  liable  to  be  stained 
with  grease,  tallow,  oil,  or  other 
fat  substances ;  by  which  their 
beauty  and  value  are  greatly  im- 
paired :  hence  we  shall  add  the  fol- 
lowing recipe  for  restoring  them  to 
their  former  colour,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  M.  Deschamps.  He  di- 
re6ts  ("  Bibliotheque  Economique," 
vol.  i.)  the  soiled  paper  first  to  be 
warmed,  and  as  much  of  the  grease 
as  is  possible,  to  be  taken  out,  by 
means  of  blotting-paper,  A  small 
brush  is  then  to  be  dipped  in  the 
essential  oil  of  well-re6tified  spirit 
of  turpentine,  previously  heated  till 
it  nearly  boil,  and  to  be  drawn  over 
both  sides  of  the  paper,  which 
ought  to  be  kept  warm.  This  ope- 
ration is  to  be  repeated,  till  all  tlie 
grease  be  extracted  ;  when  another 
brush,  immersed  in  highly-reirtified 
spirit  of  wine,  must  be  passed  over 
the  same  paper  ;  by  which  expe- 
dients, the  spots  will  completely 
disappear ;  the  paper  will  resume 
its  original  whiteness  ;  and,  though 
the  process  be  employed  on  a  part 
containing  written  or  printed  cha- 
ra6ters,  they  will  experience  no  al- 
•teration. 

BRASS.— In  1781,  a  patent  was 
granted  to  Mr,  James  Emerson, 
tor  his  invention  of  making  brass  of 
copper  and  zinc— The  patentee 
dire6ts  the  spelter  to  be  melted  in 
an  ron  boiler,  then  passed  through 
a  perforated  ladle;  and  placed  over 
a  vessel  containing  water ;  by 
•which  means  the  znic  will  be  gra- 
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nulated.  Fifty-four  pounds  of  cop- 
per shot  are  now  mixed  with  lOlbs. 
of  calcined  and  pulverized  calamine, 
together  with  about  one  bushel  of 
charcoal :  a  handful  of  this  mix- 
ture is  first  put  into  a  casting-pot, 
then  3  lbs.  of  the  granulated  zinc  ; 
upon  which  the  composition  before 
specified  is  laid  till  the  vessel  be 
filled  :  Mr.  E.,  however,  has  not 
stated  the  exa6t  proportion  of  the 
ingredients. — Eight  similar  pots  are 
now  to  be  supplied  with  the  same 
materials,  and  the  whole  must  be 
submitted  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace, 
for  the  space  of  12  hours;  when 
the  process  will  be  completed,  and 
82!bs.  of  brass  be  procured  ;  which 
the  patentee  asserts  to  be  of  a  very 
superior  quality  to  that  manufac- 
tured from  copper  and  calamine. 

BREAD, — Beside  the  shameful 
adulterations  pra6tised  with  this- 
important  article,  by  employing 
chalk,' alum,  &c.  which  have  al- 
ready been  stated,  there  is  great 
reason  to  apprehend  that  consider- 
able quantities  of  the  meal  of  pease 
and  beans  are  mixed  with  the  flour 
usually  sold  to  bakers.  It  is  well 
known,  that  meal-men  purchase 
various  kinds  of  grain  ;  and,  as 
many  of  the  former  are  often  in- 
debted to  the  latter  in  considerable 
sums,  they  are  either  rendered  un- 
able to  purchase  the  best  flour ;  or, 
frequently,  by  dire  necessity,  in- 
duced to  take  such  a  rnixture  as  the 
meal-men  p/ea^e  to  allow  them.— - 
Why  therefore,  should  the  quality 
of  the  bread  be  less  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  public  officers,  or  of  that 
respedable  body  of  citizens,  called 
the  annoyance-jury,  than  the'  naere 
weight  or  quantity  ? 

French  Bread  is  prepared  in  the 
following  manner :  Take  half  a 
bushel  of  the  best  wheaten  flour, 
and  dilute  one  pint  of  good  yiiast 
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with  three  quarts  of  warm  water  j 
mix  the  whole  properly,  and  cover 
)t  with  flannel,  till  the  sponge  be 
formed.  After  the  dough  has  suf- 
ficiently risen,  six  quarts  of  luke- 
warm skimmed-milk,  and  1  lb.  of 
salt,  are  to  be  worked  in,  with  tlic 
fingers,  till  the  sponge  be  weak 
and  rof>y  ;  when  it  must  again  be 
covered,  and  kept  warm.  The 
oven  being  now  made  very  hot, 
and  the  paste  moulded  into  bricks, 
or  rolls,  they  are  put  in  expediti- 
ously; the  former  requiring  one 
hour  and  a  half;  but  the  latter 
only  half  an  hour.  As  soon  as  tlie 
bread  is  baked,  it  must  must  be 
drawn;  and,  if  burnt,  the  black 
crust  should  be  rasped. — "When 
the  milk  is  added  to  the  sponge, 
two  ounces  of  butter  are  sometimes 
incorporated  ;  but  this  addition  be- 
ing immaterial,  it  may  be  omitted. 
BRICKS. — An  important  dis- 
covery has  lately  been  made  by 
Mr.  Whitmore  Davis,  at  Castle 
Comber,  in  the  county  of  Kilken- 
ny, Ireland.  He  observed  some 
persons  in  the  vicinity  of  a  colliery, 
to  employ  a  mortar  for  the  backs 
tjf  their  grates,  which  in  a  short 
time  became  hard.  This  substance 
he  found,  on  examination^  to  be 
what  miners  term  seat-coal,  or 
that  fossil  which  lies  between  coal 
and  the  rock.  It  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  investigation  of  Mr. 
ICiawAN,  who  is  of  opinion^  that 
it  will,  when  mixed  in  due  propor- 
tions with  clay,  produce  a  kind  of 
bricks,  capable  of  resisting  the  ac- 
tion of  fire,  and  consequently  well 
calculated  for  furnaces,  or  similar 
strudures.  Mr.  Davis  has  ac- 
cordingly employed  it  with  suc- 
cess ;  and  he  farther  observes,  that 
seat-coal,  if  properly  prepared,  will 
answer  every  purpose  of  tarras,  for 
buildings  beneath  water. 
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BRUISES,  if  negleaed,  even  tit 
temperate  climates,  are  often  at- 
tended with  painful  effeds;  but 
they  frequently  prove  fatal  in  hot 
countries. — With  a  view  to  pre- 
vent inflammation.  Dr.  Dancer 
advises  speedily  to  apply  embroca- 
tions, consisting  of  opodeldoc  ;  of 
camphor  and  strong  rum ;  or  of 
both  the  last-mentioned  articles 
with  a  little  soap ;  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  laudanum  may  be  add- 
ed. Should  theinflammatory  symp- 
toms increase,  he  diredts  the  fol- 
lowing saturnine  solution  to  be 
employed :— Let  one  or  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  Goulard's  cxtraft,  or 
from  one  to  two  drams  of  sugar  of 
lead,  be  combined  with  80/..  of 
water,  4oz.  of  vinegar,  and  two 
tea-spoonfuls  of  laudanum.  Last- 
ly, to  remove  tlie  debility  which 
usually  remains  after  contusions, 
or  sprains  of  ihfe  joints,  he  recom- 
mends tlie  affusion  of  cold  water, 
or  stimulating  friftioos,  and  elec- 
tricity. 

BUR-WEED,  the  Greater,  or 
BuR-KKED,  Sparganium  ereciuni, 
L.  is  an  indigenous  perennial, 
growing  in  ditches,  marshes,  and 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  vhere  it 
flowers  in  July.— Thisplant,  though 
refused  by  sheep  and  horses,  is 
eagerly  eaten  by  cattle,  while  in  a- 
green  state ;  but,  when  drj-,  it 
produces  a  hard  fodder. — Its  tlow- 
ers,  while  in  full  bloom,  have  by 
Bautsch  been  successfully  em- 
ployed in  tanning. 

BUTTER.— The  following  me- 
thod of  preparing  butter  is  advan- 
tageously pradised  in  Holland. 
When  the  cows  are  milked,  the 
fluid  is  not  poured  into  pans,  till  it 
become  perfe6tly  cold  :  it  is  then 
stirred  two  or  three  times  in  the 
day,  so  that  the  cream  and  milk 
way  more  intimately  combine  J  and. 

it 
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if  it  be  agitated  till  a  spoon  will 
nearly  stand  upright,  the  butter 
thus  obtained  is  held  in  great  esteem. 
As  soon  as  the  milk  acquires  a  pro- 
per consistence,  it  is  poured  into  a 
churn  ;  worked  for  an  hour ;  and, 
when  the  butter  begins  to  form, 
one  or  two  pints  of  cold  water  are 
added,  in  proportion  to  the  capa- 
city of  the  vessel  j  with  a  view  to 
separate  the  former  with  greater 
facility. 

After  the  butter  is  taken  out  of 
the  churn,  it  is  repeatedly  washed 
and  kneaded  in  pure  water,  till  the 
last  affusion  be  clear  and  free  from 
milk.  In  this  simple  manner,  a 
larger  portion  of  butter  is  gained 
from  an  equal  quantity  of  milk ; 
and  which  is  not  only  more  firm 
and  sweet,  but  also  remains  fresh 
for  a  longer  time  than  that  usually 
made  in  England,  while  the  butter- 
milk is  more  palatable. 

Beside  the  different  modes  of 
curing  butter,  already  described,  it 
may  be  easily  preserved  in  a  sweet 
ptate,  by  melting  it  down  in  large 
vessels  over  a  slow  fire ;  care  be- 
ing taken  to  remove  the  scum  that 
rises  to  the  surface.  This  method 
being  adopted  by  the  Tartars,  we 
have  inserted  it  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Eton  ;  who  states  (in  his 
late  interesting  "  Survey  of  tke 
Turkish  Empire"  &c.  8vo.),  tliat 
he  has  used  butter,  thus  boiled,  and 
then  salted,  as  is  usual  in  Britain  ; 
in  which  state  it  remained  perfed- 
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ly  sweet  for  the  space  of  two 
years. 

BUTTER-CUP.— Although  we 
have  not  been  favoured  with  any 
communications,  respect!'.^  the 
harmless  or  pfisonous  properties  of 
this  vegetable,  yet  we  are  happy 
to  state  the  following  fa6t,  for  the 
information  of  our  country  readers: 
its  acrimony  is  so  volatile,  that  its 
virulence  is  totally  dissipated  by 
drying.  When  made  into  hay,  it 
is  perfe6tly  harmless,  nay,  even 
nutritious  to  cattle.  For  this  im- 
portant discovery,  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  PoLTENEY  ("  TraTisaHions 
of  the  Linncean  Society,"  vol.  v.), 
who  extends  the  same  observation 
to  the  Lesser  Spearwort,  the 
Bulbous,  the  Round-leaved  Water, 
and  the  Common  Crow-foot: 
he  farther  remarks,  that  the  avi- 
dity with  which  sheep,  cows,  and 
horses  eat  the  last  mentioned  plant, 
is  an  exception  to  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  that  animals  are 
led  by  instindl  to  reject  what  is 
noxious. 

BUTTERFLY. —The  diversi- 
fied insefts  of  this  denomination 
are  justly  admired  for  their  beauti- 
ful shades  of  colouring;  but,  as 
their  larvae  or  grubs,  and  chrysa* 
lids,  do  extensive  injury  to  fruit- 
trees,  Mr.  Forsyth  dire6ts  thera 
to  be  carefully  colletled  and  de-. 
stToyed ;  after  which  the  trees  must 
be  washed  with  a  mixture  of  lime 
and  tobacco- water. 


c. 


CALENDER.-— In  the  year 
1797,  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Axt»  conferred  a  re- 


ward of  30  guineas  on  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Bunting,  for  his  improve- 
ment of  calccder-noiUs.— The  me- 
P  d  2,  chanisQl 
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chanism  of  Mr,  B.'s  ingenious  con- 
trivance being  such  as  cannot  be 
described  without  delineation,  the 
inquisitive  reader  \vi\\  consult  the 
15th  vol.  of  the  Society's  "  Trans- 
atlions,"  where  the  whole  is  illus- 
trated with  an  engraving.  We 
shall,  therefore,  only  add,  that 
these  improvements  have  received 
the  sandion  of  able  mechanics, 
who  consider  them  as  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  calendercrs ;  and 
■who,  from  its  cheapness  and  prac- 
ticability, conceive  them  to  be 
worthy  of  public  attention. 

CANDLE.— A  method  of  mak- 
ing this  useful  article  with  wooden 
tricks,  is  pra6tised  at  Munich,  in 
Bavaria ;  and,  as  it  promises  to  be 
of  great  utility,  we  lay  the  follow- 
ing account  before  our  economical 
readers. 

The  wood  generally  used  for 
this  purpose,  is  tliat  of  the  tir-tree, 
vhen  one  year  old ;  though  pine, 
willow,  or  other  kinds  are  fre- 
quently employed :  the  young 
shoots  must  first  be  deprived  of 
their  bark,  by  scraping;  which 
operation  ought  to  be  repeated  af- 
ter they  become  dry,  till  they  be 
reduced  to  the  size  of  a  small 
straw.  These  rods  are  next  to  be 
rubbed  over  with  tallow,  or  wax, 
so  as  to  be  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  either  of  these  sub- 
stances; after  which  they  should 
be  rolled  on  a  smooth  table,  in  fine 
carded  cotton,  of  the  same  lengtli 
as  the  rod  or  candle-mould  j  care 
being  taken  that  the  cotton  be  of 
an  uniform  thickness  around  the 
wick,  excepting  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, where  it  may  be  made 
somewhat  thicker.  By  this  pre- 
paration, the  wicks  will  acquire 
the  size  of  a  small  quill,  when 
they  must  be  placed  in  moulds, 
in  the  usual  manner;  and  good. 
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Jresh  tallow,  that  has  prevlonsfy 
been  melted  with  a  little  water,  bs 
poured  around  them. 

The  candles,  thus  manufaftured, 
emit  nearly  the  same  volume  of 
light  as  those  made  of  wax  :  they 
burn  considerably  longer  than  tlie 
common  tallow- caudles ;  never 
crackle  or  run ;  and,  as  they  do 
not  flare,  are  less  prejudicial  to 
the  eyes  of  those  persons  who  are 
accustomed  to  long-continued  lu- 
cubrations. It  ought,  however, 
to  be  observed,  that  a  pair  of  sharp 
scissars  must  be  employed  for 
snnfting  such  candles ;  because,  in 
performing  that  operation,  great 
precaution  is  required,  that  the 
wick  be  neither  broken  nor  de- 
ranged. 

CANKER.— The  general  opi- 
nion respefting  the  cause  of  this 
disease  is,  that  it  proceeds  cbieflr 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,    as 
stated  vol.  ii.  p.  433.     Mr.  For- 
syth, however,  proves  from  ex- 
perience, that  it  originates  from  the     i 
following  circumstances,  namely  :      j 
injudicious  pruning;    leaving   the      i 
foot-stalks  of  fruit  on  trees  after  it      ■ 
has  been  gathered ;  bruises  arising 
from  the  use  of  ladders  in   coUeft- 
ing  fruit ;    nailing    trees    against 
walls,  with  too  tight  trelisses  ;  wet 
autumns,  which  prevent  the  young      ] 
wood  from  ripening,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  severe  frosts  that  kill  the 
shoots ;  birds  and  inserts  devour- 
ing  the  buds ;   and,   lastly,  from 
carelessly  leaving  dead  shoots  oa     j 
trees,   throughout  the  summer.  I 

From  whatever  cause  the  canke- 
may  arise,  Mr.   Forsyth  direi; 
aU  the  diseased  parts  to  be  cut  out, 
and  the  composition  to  be  applied, 
in  the  manner  described  p.  238  of 

^the  present  volume.  Should  any 
gum  be  observed  to  exude  after 
such  excision,  Mr.  F,  states  it  to 

b« 
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be  a  certain  criterion,  that  the 
canker  is  not  completely  extirpat- 
ed :  it  will,  therefore,  be  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  operation  as 
speedily  as  possible ;  for,  if  these 
defeats  be  suffered  to  remain,  the 
whole  tree  will  be  overspread  with 
canker  and  gum ;  so  that  it  must 
speedily  perish. 

Apple-trees  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  this  distemper ;  in  consequence 
of  which  their  value,  togetlier  with 
that  of  their  fruit,  is  greatly  dimi- 
nished. To  prevent  the  total  loss 
of  the  trees,  Dr.  Darwin  suggests 
the  ingenious  expedient  of  reno- 
vating the  diseased  bark,  by  paring 
its  edges  to  the  quick,  and  care- 
fully adapting  a  piece  of  sound 
bark  taken  from  a  healthy  tree  of 
inferior  value  ;  the  whole  being 
secured  with  a  flannel  roller,  or 
other  elastic  band'age. 

CAOUTCHOUC— An  elastic 
substance  resembling  that  imported 
from  South  America,  is  now  pre- 
pared from  the  Caoutchouc- Fine, 
or  Urceola  elastica,  a  native  of  tlic 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  in  the 
East  Indies.  On  wounding  the 
bark  of  this  plant,  a  milky  fluid 
exudes ;  which,  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  separates  into  an  elastic 
coagulum,  and  a  watery  liquid. — 
The  former  possesses  all  the  pro- 
perties of  the  common  India  lub- 
ber,  and  may  now  be  procured 
from  our  Indian  Colonies. 

CARP  is  the  most  valuable  of 
the  tinny  tribe,  for  stocking  ponds, 
on  account  of  its  speedy  growth, 
and  uncommonly  rapid  increrise  : 
the  sale  of  tliese  fish  is  a  source  of 
considerable  profit  to  landed  pro-e 
prietors  on  the  Continent  j  and,  if 
the  rearing  of  them  were  better 
understood  and  practised  in  the 
Hiarshy  parts  of  this  country,  they 
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would  amply  repay  every  expence 
and  trouble,  thus  bestowed.  The 
most  proper  situations  for  carp- 
ponds,  are  those  surrounded  by 
rich  pastures,  or  corn-fields,  having 
soft  springs  on  the  spot,  or  being  at 
least  in  the  vicinity  of  pure  run- 
ning water:  they  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  and  sheltered 
from  the  eastern  and  northerly 
winds.  s 

Those  persons  who  propose  to 
breed  carp  on  a  large  scale,  ought, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Hon.  Rogek 
NoETH,  to  be  provided  with  three 
reservoirs,  namely  :  1 .  A  Spawn- 
hig  pond,  which  should  be  cleared' 
of  all  rapacious  fish,  and  other  ani-> 
mals  ;  2.  A  nursery,  intended  foi' 
the  reception  of  the  young  carp, 
which  should  be  removed  from  tlie 
spawning  pond,  in  the  month  of 
March  or  April ;  and,  3.  The  main-'. 
ponc^,  whicliis  designed  for  such  fish 
as  exceed  12  inches  in  length. 

The  best  carp  for  breeding,  are 
those  from  5  to  7  years  old,  with 
long  bodies,  fine  full  eyes  and 
scales,  without  any  blemish  ,  or 
wound  :  three  or  four  such  male 
fish,  with  six  or  eight  females,  will 
be  sufficient  to  stock  a  pond  one 
acre  in  extent ;  they  should  be 
conveyed  thither  on  a  fine  calm 
day,  toward  the  end  of  March,  or 
early  in  April.  One  thousand,  or 
twelve  hundred,  young  fish  may 
conveniently  inhabit  a  nursery  oi'SL 
similar  capacity  5  but,,  when  they 
are  first  put  in,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  watch  and  drive  them  away  from 
the  sides,  lest  they  become,  the 
prey  of  rapacious  birds.  The  most 
favourable  seasons  for  stojcking 
main-ponds,  are.  the  spring  an^  au- 
tumn }  when  a  space,  of  15  square 
feet  (perhaps  four  cubic  feet), >  will 
be  sufficient  for  each  carp ;  ^.thc 

D  d  3  grow^U^. 
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growth  of  the  fish  depends  6n  the 
room,  and  quantity  of  food  al- 
lowed  them. 

The  winter  seasons  sometimes 
prove  so  severe,  that  the  water 
freezes  as  often  as  the  ice  is  broken 
for  ibe  admission  of  air  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  carp  frequent- 
ly perish.  In  such  case,  the  fish 
may  b6  preserved  in  a  cellar,  by 
the  following  expedient :  Let  each 
be  enveloped  in  wet  moss  laid 
on  a  piece  of  net,  and  then  be  se- 
cured in  a  purse,  so  as  to  admit 
the  air.  Tlie  net  must  be  immersed 
in  water,  at  first  every  third  or 
fourth  hour,  and  suspended  to  the 
ceiling  ;  though  afterwards,  such 
dipping  may  be  performed  once  in 
six  or  seven  houi"s.  Their  food 
ought  to  consist  of  bread,  soaked 
in  milk,  which  should  be  given  in 
email  quantities,  and  gradually  in- 
creased, as  the  animal  becomes 
accustomed  to  this  mode  of  Jiving. 
By  such  treatment,  many  fish  have 
been  preserved  alive  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  have  even  grown 
fat,  so  as  to  become  more  fit  for 
the  table. 

CARRIAGE.— In  August,  1800, 
a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Isaac 
Hadlby  Reddell,  for  a  new 
method  of  constru6ting  carriages, 
intended  to  convey  merchandize, 
either  by  land  or  by  water ;  and 
which  may  be  removed  (whether 
loaded  or  unladen),  from  the  water 
to  the  land,  and  vice  versa,  with 
case,  expedition,  and  safety.  The 
patentee  makes  the  bodies  of  sny 
size  or  shape  required,  principally 
of  wood;  but,  to  strengthen,  and 
render  the  different  parts  water- 
tight, they  are  connefted  with 
iron,  or  other  suitable  material.  A 
proper  number  of  wheels  are  next 
affixed,  either  in  recesses,  or  in 
Aaxiow  boxes  or  compartmeots^  that 
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are  so  construt^ed  as  to  resist  thtf 
water :  these  wheels  are  farther  so 
arranged,  that  the  bottom  of  the 
carriages  be  not  more  than  six, 
nor  less  than  three  inches,  above 
the  ground.  "When  in  the  water, 
the  carriages  thus  adjusted,  may 
be  fastened  togetlier,  and  drawn  by 
one  horse ;  but,  in  the  contraiy 
case,  it  becomes  necessary  to  se- 
parate them,  and  draw  them  up  an 
inclined  plane. — A  more  particular 
description  of  this  curious  contri- 
vance, is  inserted  in  the  14th  vol. 
of  the  "  Repertory  of  Jrts,"  &c. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
conferred  a  bounty  of  30  guineas 
on  Mr.  George  Davis,  for  his 
invention,  calculated  to  prevent 
passengers  in  carriages  from  being 
injured,  when  horses  have  taken 
fright.  As  a  mere  verbal  account 
would  not  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  this  useful  machinery,  we  arc 
under  the  necessity  of  referring  the 
reader  to  the  18th  vol.  of  the 
"  TransacHons  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,''  ice. 
where  the  whole  is  illustrated  with 
an  engraving. — Let  it  suffice  to  re- 
mark, that  the  apparatus  is  fixed 
behind  the  spliuter-bar  of  a  car- 
riage ;  and  the  communication  is, 
by  means  of  a  copper  chain,  car- 
ried through  the  boot  to  the  side  of 
the  coach-box  }  so  that,  in  case  the 
horses  take  fright,  or  the  reins 
break,  the  coachman  can  discharge 
the  animals  instantaneously.  An 
advantage  peculiar  to  this  contriv- 
ance is,  that  the  horses  can  be  libe- 
rated even  when  the  poles  are  at 
right  angles,  or  are  locked  close  to 
the  perch}  a  position  whiih  other* 
wise  overturns  a  carriage. — Mr. 
Davis's  invention  has  been  exhi- 
bited with  complete  success,  in  the 
presence  of  His  Majesty^  a  Com- 
mittee . 
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wittee  of  the  Society,  and  many- 
other  speAators }  but,  as  apprehen- 
sion was  entertained  that  passen- 
gers might  suffer  injury  from  the 
motion  of  the  carriage,  after  the 
horses  were  disengaged,  Mr.  D. 
has  added  a  gripe  tor  stopping  Ihe 
wheels  j  so  that,  by  one  pull  of 
the  chain,  the  animals  may  be  dis- 
charged, and  two  bolts  be  propelled 
on  ilic  nave  of  tlie  two  fore-wheels, 
in  such  manner  as  effedtually  to 
retard  their  motion. 

CART.— In  the  2d  volume  of 
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'*  Communications  to  fhe  Board  of 
Agriculture,"  we  meet  with  a  de- 
scription of  a  Drag- Cart,  and  an 
ingenious  method  of  regulating  th» 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  j  by 
Lord  SoMERViLLE.  This  memoir 
is  illustrated  with  plates,  from  one 
of  which  we  have  selected  the  fol- 
lowing figvire,  representing  a  per- 
spective view  of  a  cart  designed  tQ 
be  drawn  by  two  strong  oxen,  with 
a  pole,  yoke,  and  bows  ;  such  car- 
riage being  calculated  to  convey 
45  cwt. 


In  the  front  of  tlie  body  of  this 
eart,  is  represented  the  manner 
in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  load  is  adjusted ;  in  order  to 
prevent  it  from  pressing  too  much 
on  the  animals,  when  descending  a 
hill :  the  front  of  the  cart  is  ele- 
vated by  means  of  a  toothed  rack 
screwed  on  it,  and  worked  by  a 
pinion,  and  the  handle  a  ;  being 
immediately  connected  with  the 
pole  c. — By  the  aid  of  this  pinion 
and  rack,  the  front  of  the  carriage 
is  raised  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
according  to  the  declivity  ;  so  that 
the  weight  of  the  load  bears  more 
pn  the  axle,  and  less  on  the  necks 
of  the  cattle. 

On  the  side  of  this  cart  is  deli- 
ncated  the  position,  in  which  the 


friSiion-drag  is  applied,  and  iJ 
made  to  press  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  according  to  tlie  steepness 
of  the  descent. — b,b,  Is  thpfri&ion- 
lar;  one  end  being  con-nefted  with 
the  tail  of  the  cart,  by  means  of  a 
small  chain  ',  and  the  other  being 
fastened  to  the  front  by  a  toothed 
rack  b,  d,  that  catches  on  a  staple 
in  such  front ;  so  that  the  fridion- 
bar  may  be  made  to  aft  more  or 
less  powerfully  on  the  side  of  the 
wheel,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
driver :-— the  notches,  or  teeth,  on 
this  rack  should  be  set  as  closely 
together,  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit. 

The  friftion-bar,  in  the  figure 
above  given,  is  stated  by  Lord  S, 
to  be  placed  lower  on  the  wheel 

D  d  4  thaa 
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than  it  was  origiaally  designed, 
•with  a  view  to  divide  the  pres- 
sure and  fri6tion  more  equally  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  wheel :  so 
that  the  aftioa  on  each  is  diminish- 
ed ;  and  the  risk  of  over-heating 
and  destroying  the  fridJon  bars  is 
Tendered  less,  than  if  the  whole 
pressure  were  applied  in  one  point, 
on  the  top  of  the  wheel.  The  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  drag  here 
described,  are  as  follow  : 

1.  The  pressure  and  degree  of 
fri6lion  may,  witli  great  expedi- 
tion, be  adjusted  to  the  steepness 
of  the  declivity  3  so  that  the  car- 
riage will  neither  press  forward, 
nor  require  much  exertion  in  the 
draught.  ' 

2.  The  fridion  Is,  with  grr at  pro- 
priety, applied  to  the  wheel  in  such 
a  direction,  that  a  given  pressuic 
will  produce  tivicc  the  eftett  in  re- 
tarding the  progress,  which  it 
would  have,  in  case  it  bad  been 
immediately  applied  to  the  body  of 
the  cart,  or  to  tlie  axis. 

3.  This  apparatus  is  so  easily  ar-. 
ranged,  that  it  may  be  immediate- 
ly adjusted,  witliout  stopping  the 
carriage, ,  or  esiposiug  the  driver  to 

daager-     .     .        .:  .  ,r, 

4.  Lord..^,'s  useful  contrivance 
will  be  of  still  greater  utility  when 
applied  to  Uoih  the  iiind  wheels 
of  waggons  :  for,  by  this  expetiient, 
the  resistance  may  not  only  be  al- 
ways adapted  to  the  stfepne.is  of 
the  des»:ent,  so  as  etTcdtuaWy  to 
prevent  both  the  tearing  up  high 
roads,  and  the  unnecessary  exer- 
tion of  cattle,  when  drawing  lock- 
ed carriages  dow  n  hiUa  j  but  also 
(he  frequent  accidents  to  which 
drivers  are  exposed,  will  be  com- 
pletely obviated ;  and  that  time, 
which  is  now  spent  in  locking  and 
unlocking  waggon- wheels,  will  in 
future  be  saved. 
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CASCARILLA,  is  the  bark  of 
the  Croton  eleutheria,  L.  a  native' 
of  the  East  Indies,  whence  it  is 
imnorted  in  the  form  of  cmlcd 
pieces,  or  rolled  up  into  short 
quills,  about  an  inch  in  width  j 
externally  resembling  the  Peruvian 
bark. 

Divested  of  its  whitish  upper 
rind,  the  Cascarilla  possesses  an 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish, 
pungent,  aromatic  taste.  This 
inflammable  drug,  when  burning, 
emits  a  fragrant  odour,  not  unlike 
that  of  musk ;  on  account  of  which 
property  it  is  often  employed  in 
fumigations,  or  as  an  ingredient  in 
tobacco,  with  the  fanciful  view  of 
purifying  a  corruptea  atmosphere. 

On  the  Continent,  the  cascarilla 
is  frequently  and  successfully  ad-* 
ministered  in  intermittent  /evers, 
even  as  a  substitute  for  the  Peru- 
vian bark ;  being  less  liable  to  pro- 
duce the  inconveniencies  which  the 
latter  is  apt  to  ocpasion  by  its  as- 
Ktrjngency.  Tlie  former  drug,  ac- 
cording to.  medical  ^Titers,  has 
also  been  prescribed  with  uncom- 
mon advantage  in  dangerous  epi- 
demic and  petechial  fevers,  in  tla- 
tulent  colics,  internal  hemorrhages, 
dysenteries,  diarrhccas,  and  similar 
disorders. — The  virtues  of  the  Cas- 
carilla are  partially  extracted  by 
water,  and  totally  by  leflilied  spi- 
rit }  though  it  operates  most  etiec- 
tually  when  given  in  powder  ;  the 
doses  being  regulated,  according  to 
circumstances,  from  ten  to  30 
grains,  every  four,  six,  or  eight 
hours. 

CATITE.— As  the  fattening  of 
cattle  is  an  object  of  great  impor- 
tance, we  sball here  add  an  account 
of  two  articles,  that  have  lately  been 
employed  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. The  first  is  wash,  or  the 
refuse  of  grains  remaining  after  di<- 
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filiation :  this  liquor  is  conveyed 
from  the  distillery  in  large  carts, 
closely  jointed  and  well  covered,  so 
as  to  prevent  leaking.  It  is  thi^n 
discharged  into  vats  or  other  ves- 
sels, and  when  these  are  about 
two-thirds  full,  a  quantity  of  sweet 
hay,  previously  cut  small,  is  im- 
mersed for  two  or  three  days,  in 
order  that  the  wash  may  imbibe 
tlie  flavour  of  the  hay,  before  it  is 
used.  In  this  state,  the(  mixture 
is  carried  to  the  stalls,  and  poured 
into  troughs,  from  which  it  is 
eagerly  eaten  by  cattle.  Some  ani- 
mals, however,  shew  at  first  an 
aversion  to  such  food;  in  which 
case  their  hay  should  be  frequently 
sprinkled  with  the  wash  ;  so  that, 
by  having  the  smell  constantly  be- 
fore them,  and  seeing  others  eat 
with  avidity  the  Same  preparation, 
it  gradually  becomes  less  nauseous, 
and  is  at  length  much  relished. — • 
The  cows  and  oxen  thus  fed,  not 
only  repay'  the  expence  of  thdr 
keeping,  by  fattening  speedily, 
but  yield  a  large  quantity  of  rich 
manure,  which  is  more  valuable 
than  that  from  any  other  food. 

An  equally  successful  method  of 
fattening  cattle  in  gcneVal,  and 
oxen  in  particular,  consists  in  giv- 
ing from  half  to  a  whole  pint  of 
molasses,  twice  in  the  day,  to 
everv  starving  animal,  that  has 
been  exhausted  by  continual  and 
severe  labour,  for  a  series  of  years. 
For  this  purpose,  a  gallon  of  oats, 
or  any  other  damaged  grain, 
roughly  ground,  or  the  same  pro- 
portion of  potatoes,  should  be  boil- 
ed in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water, 
to  form  a  thick  mash.  It  must  be 
well  stirred  while  on  the  fire,  to 
prevent  its  burning,  or  adhering  to 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  j  and,  when 
it  becomes  cool,  the  mixture  is 
ibrmed  into  balls,  each  weighing 
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about  a  pound.  Onehalf  of  these 
balls,  after  dipping  them  into  the 
molasses  in  the  morning  (the  re« 
mainder  in  the  evening),  is  given 
to  the  cattle,  which  devour  them 
with  great  eagfrness,  and  speedily 
grow  fat,  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
hay,  or  any  green  fodder  that  i* 
not  too  succulent.  Besides,  one  or 
two  spoonfuls  of  salt  are  general- 
ly dissolved  in  the  composition  ; 
which  contributes  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  animals ;  and,  in  case 
ground  corn  cannot  be  procured, 
oil-cake,  diluted  with  water,  sea-» 
soned  with  a  little  salt,  and  moist- 
ened with  the  same  quantity  of 
molasses,  may  be  advantageously 
substituted. 

Those  of  our  readers,  who  wisit 
to  iriquire  minutely  into  the  dif- 
ferent diseases  affei^ing  cattle,  far- 
ther than  we  have  been  able  to  in- 
vestigate them  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  will  consult  Mr.  Topham's 
"  Neiv  and  cnmpe?idioiis  Si/stem  on 
several  Diseases  incident  to  Cattle,'' 
&c.  8vo,  1788  ;  a  work  containing 
some  valuable  hints,  and  of  which 
a  new  edition  wa^  lately  published. 

CAULIFLOWER.— In  this  ar- 
ticle we  have  omitted  to  insert  tho 
best  method  of  preparing  that  culi- 
nary vegetable  J  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  generally  known. 
Hence  we  shall  annex  the  fol- 
lowing diredtions,  for  the  benefit 
of  inexperienced  readers  :  —  Let 
the  cauliflowers  first  be  par- 
boiled :  next,  they  must  be  im- 
mersed in  cold,  hard  water,  for 
some  time,  till  they  be  nearly 
wanted  for  the  table ;  thus,  on 
being  boiled  for  a  few  minutes, 
they  will  become  more  firm  and 
crisp  than  if  they  had  been  cooked 
in  the  usual  manner. 

CEMENT.--In  July,  1 800,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Denize  obtained  a  patent  for 
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a  cement  intended  to  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  putty,  &c. — He  con- 
jointly employs  metallic,  earthy, 
carbonaceous,  bituminous,  and  mu- 
cilaginous substances,  togetlier  witli 
desiccative  oils.  In  preparing  this 
compound,  tlie  hard  matters  are 
previously  reduced  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, while  those  susceptible  of  a 
liquid  form,  are  melted  on  the  tire  : 
the  pulverized  substances  are  then 
gradually  added  to  the  liquid,  con- 
stantly agitating  the  whole,  while 
under  the  adion  of  heat.  Thus 
prepared,  the  mass  is  exposed  to 
cool  and  harden  j  in  which  state  it 
is  kept  for  use.  Before,  however, 
tlie  cement  can  be  applied,  it  must 
be  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
liquified  with  a  portion  of  tallow,  or 
other  unSuous  matter : — according 
tx)  Mr.  D,  it  is  perhaps  more  capa- 
ble of  intimate  and  powerful  adhe- 
sion, than  any  other  cement  hitherto 
contrived. — A  minute  specification 
of  this  patent  is  published  in  the 
l6lh  vol.  of  the  "  Repertory  cf 
Arts"  &c. 

CHAFER. — ^This  pernicious  fa- 
mily of  inse6ts  may  be  effedually 
destroyed,  while  in  the  state  of 
grubs,  by  encouraging  ihe  propa- 
gation of  moles.  For  the  disco- 
very of  this  important  fa6V,  we  are 
indebted  to  Edwakd  Jones,  Esq. 
■who  relates  it  in  the  19th  vol.  of  the 
"  Transadiions  of  the  Socicli/  for 
ihe  Encouragement  of  Arts,"  &c. 
He  observes  that,  by  proteding  the 
race  of  moles,  the  cock-chafers  have 
gradually  decreased  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, so  that  they  are  now 
rarely  seen  on  his  estate  ;  because 
the  grubs  afford  a  favourite  food  to 
those  subterraneous  little  quadru- 
peds. 

CHAFFINCH,  or  FringUla  cce- 
Uls,  L.  a  small  beautiful  bird, 
abounding  in  Britain,  aud  in  various 
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parts  of  Europe :  it  is  chiefly  valued 
for  the  variety  and  melody  of  its 
song. 

Chaffinches  construft  their  nests 
in  hedges  and  trees  ;  where  tlie  fe- 
male lays  four  or  five  dusky  white 
egg<5,  spotted  with  deep  purple } 
and  produces  three  broods  within  a 
year. — ^They  are  hardy  birds,  and 
will  subsist  on  various  seeds,  but 
prefer  chaff,  whence  they  derive 
their  name.  These  creatures,, 
though  seldom  attacked  with  dis- 
ease, are  apt  to  be  infested  with 
lice,  unless  sprinkled  with  wine, 
every  fortnight  or  oftener. — ^The 
Essex  finches  are  generally  allowed 
to  be  the  best  sort,  both  for  the  con- 
tinuance and  diversity  of  their 
notes. 

CHAPS,  arc  flaws  or  cracks 
which  appear  on  the  skin,  and  arc 
induced  by  various  circumstances. 

Chaps  in  the  face  generally  pro- 
ceed from  the  a«^tion  of  external 
cold  ;  which,  by  impeding  the  per- 
spiration of  this  part,  or  contra(3ing 
the  fibres  unequally,  causes  them 
to  be  drawn  asunder ;  so  that  a  fis- 
sure succeeds,  which  produces  very 
uneasy  sensations  ;  and  is  often  at- 
tended with  acute  pain.  In  order 
to  prevent  or  remove  such  chaps, 
the  face  ought  never  to  be  suddenly 
exi>osed  to  the  cold  air,  atter  leav- 
ing the  fire-side,  or  a  %\'arm  roon) : 
nor  should  such  part  be  waslicd 
with  common  soap.  Previously  to 
retiring  to  bed,  it  may  be  anointed 
with  unscented  pomatum,  which 
should  not  be  removed  till  the  fol- 
lowing morning ;  or  honey-water 
may  be  preferably  applied,  and 
suffered  to  dry  j  care  t>eing  taken 
to  cleanse  the  part  firom  dust  aiid 
other  impurities. 

Chaps  in  the  lips,  frequently  arise 
from  the  same  cause  as  those  of  the 
face  3  though  the  former  sometimes 
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occur  in  scrophulous  habits,  or  are 
occasioned  by  acrid  humours  set- 
tling on  the  part  afFeded  j  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  lips  are  apt 
to  swell  on  each  side  of  the  wound- 
ed spot.  When  the  complaint  is 
attributed  to  cold,  the  treatment 
above  stated  will  generally  effedl  a 
cure:  in  scrophulous  cases,  a  course 
of  medicine,  adapted  to  the  nature 
of  that  disease,  can  alone  remove 
the  external  afle<5lion.  But,  where 
acrid  huniours  are  the  immediate 
cause,  it  will  be  proper  to  procure 
medical  advice.  — The  following 
salve  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Shaw,  be  advantageously  applied 
to  the  lips,  in  eitlier  of  the  cases 
above  specified  : — Let  2  scruples  of 
the  bark  of  alkanct,  and  J  -^  oz.  of 
oil  of  sweet  almonds,  be  simn^ered 
together  over  a  gentle  fire;  then 
strain  the  liquor  j  adds  drams  of 
white  wax,  1  dram  of  spermaceti ; 
and  1  scruple  of  the  expressed  oil 
of  mace  ;  when  tl:e  whole  should 
be  formed  into  an  ointment. 

Lastly,  if  chaps  in  the  hands  ori- 
glnaic  from  scrophula,  the  treat- 
ment suggested  for  similar  affec- 
tions of  the  LIPS  may  be  advantage- 
ously adopted  ;  but,  where  they  are 
occasioned  either  by  cold,  the  tise 
of  hard  vi'nter,  or  of  soap  contain- 
ing quick-lime,  the  bands  may  be 
anointed  with  the  fat  of  geese ;  or 
rather  be  managed  in  the  manner 
stated  vol.  ii.  p.  427.— Should,  how- 
ever, such  fissures  extend  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  and  be  very  difficult 
to  heal,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply 
digestive  ointment,  and  to  treat 
them  as  simple  wounds. 

CHEESE.—Haying  already  de- 
tailed various  methods  of  making 
cheese,  that  prevail  in  different 
countries,  we  shall  complete  our 
account,  by  inserting  the  following 
edditiunal  direiStious  for  preparing 
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this  important  article.  In  domestic 
economy. 

Bath  Cheese  :■ — ^Take  0  quarts 
of  luke-warm  new  milk,  to  which 
should  be  added  two  quarts  of  spring 
water,  and  one  large  table-spoonful 
of  rennet :  when  the  coagulation  is 
completed,  which  generally  takes 
place  in  half  an  hour,  the  curd  must 
be  broken  to  pieces  ;  then  suffered 
to  settle ;  and,  after  straining  the 
whey,  it  should  be  put  i  .  o  square 
vats.  In  the  course  of  au  iiour,  it 
will  be  requisite  to  turn  the  curd  ; 
which  operation  must  be  repeated 
after  some  hours,  or  at  night ;  and 
continued  twice  every  day,  till  th« 
cheese  be  fit  for  the  table. 

Haioi>  Cheese  : — Let  30  gal- 
lons of  new  milk,  and  3  gallons  of 
sweet  cream,  be  mixed  with  the 
juice  expressed  from  one  peck  of 
picked  marigold  flowers.  An  ale- 
glassful  (perhaps  ^  of  a  pint)  of 
sack  or  canary  .wine  is  then  to  be 
mixed  5  and  a  sufBcient  quantity 
of  rennet  contained  in  a  bag,  toge- 
ther with  cloves  and  mace,  should 
be  added,  in  order  to  coagulate  the 
milk.  When  tlie  curd  is  formed, 
it  must  be  broken  very  small ;  and, 
after  carefully  expressing  the  whey, 
it  ought  to  be  put  into  a  cheese  vat, 
covered  with  a  wet  cloth,  and  press- 
ed by  the  hands.  A  pound  of  newljr 
made  butter  is  then  to  be  incorpo- 
rated with  such  a  quantity  of  salt 
as  may  be  required  to  season  the 
cheese ;  and,  after  combining  these 
ingredients  with  the  curd,  the  whole 
must  again  be  put  into  the  vat, 
and  treated  in  the  manner  above 
described.  Now,  the  cheese  must 
be  submitted  to  the  adion  of  the 
press ;  the  wet  cloths  be  changed 
for  dry  ones,  every  four  hours  j 
and,  after  having  been  thus  squeez- 
ed for  24  hours,  it  should  be  placed 
beneath  a  smaller  weight,  and 
pressed 
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■pressed  for  one  week ;  daring  which 
it  ought  to  be  turned  every  day  :  at 
the  expiration  of  that  periwl,  it 
must  be  removed  to  a  drj  place, 
and  shitted  ever}'  other  day,  till  it 
be  ready  for  use. 

Hdfod  Toflsling  Clieexe,  is  pre- 
pared by  warming  new  milk  above 
the  natural  temperature  ;  after 
which  the  rennet  is  added.  As 
soon  as  tlie  curd  is  come,  it  must  be 
completely  drained  of  the  wl^.ey, 
and  afterwards  scalded  with  this 
liquor.  The  curd  is  now  to  be 
pressed  in  the  cheese-mould,  in 
order  to  render  it  as  dry  as  its  na- 
ture will  admit ;  when  it  is  broken 
into  small  pieces  by  the  hand,  and 
seasoned  with  a  proper  quantity  of 
salt.  Now  it  is  again  submitted  to 
the  press,  and  treated  in  the  usual 
manner. — This  process,  though 
more  simple  than  that  pursued  in 
Gloucestershire,  produces  a  toast- 
ing cheese,  little  inferior  to  tliat 
prepared  in  the  latter  county. 

CHEMISTRY.  —  Under  this 
head  we  have  to  add  a  late  publica- 
tiou  which,  we  understand,  pos- 
sesses considerable  merit ;  though 
we  have  not  had  leisure  to  examine 
its  contents.  Being  an  inlrodudory 
book  to  this  science,  it  is  entitled 
"  Elements  of  Cheinislry  "  by  J. 
Murray,  8vo.  vol.  i.  pp.  332,  and 
vol.  ii.  pp.  360.  Edinburgh  and 
lx>ndon,   I801. 

CHJCKEN-POX,  or  Swine- 
Pock,  Varicella,  is  a  disordt-r  in 
itselt  of  so  little  consequence,  that 
wc  should  not  have  mentioned  it, 
if  this  affection  were  not  frequently 
confounded  witli  the  Small  Pox. 

The  chicken-pox  generally  ap- 
pears without  any  previous  illness  ; 
though,  in  some  cases,  chillness, 
cougl),  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  slight 
lever,  precede  it,  for  two  or  three 
days.     On  the  first  appearance  of 
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the  eruption,  tlie  pustules  arc  o{  a 
reddish  hue  ;  and,  on  the  succet'd- 
ing  day,  small  vesicles  are  formed 
at  tlie  top  of  the  former,  contain- 
ing a  colourless,  or  sometimes  yel- 
lowish, watery  fluid.  On  the  third 
day,  the  pocks  arrive  at  maturity  ; 
after  which  thev gradually  die  away, 
leaving  a  slight  scab,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  extend  to  the  true 
skin,  and  produces  no  mark.  Thii 
cutaneous  affeftion  is  seMom  at- 
tended with  serious  indisposition, 
so  that  medicines  are  but  condi- 
tionally required,  and  often  unne- 
cessary.— A  few  drops  of  antimo- 
nial  wine  luay,  nevertheless,  be  ad- 
vantageously given,  in  order  to  ex- 
cite a  more  speedy  and  uniform 
perspiration,  and  consequently  to 
promote  recovery. 

CHOCOLATE-TREE,  or  Ca- 
cao-tree, Thenlroma  Cacao,  h, 
is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
and  South  America,  attaining  the 
height  of  from  \5  to  20  feet :  it 
produces  small  ])ale-red  flowers, 
that  are  succeeded  by  pods,  con- 
taining several  seeds,  or  nuts. 

From  this  fruit,  and  not  from 
the  Cocoa'Jiuts  (as  we  have  been 
misled  to  state  in  the  article  Co- 
coa) is  prepared  the  favourite  be- 
verage, known  under  the  name  of 
Chocolate.  The  Cacao-nuts ^lxc 
first  gently  parched,  in  an  iron  ves- 
sel over  a  lire,  with  a  view  tosse- 
parate  their  external  covering  more 
easily:  the kerne-l  is  then  triturated 
on  a  smooth  warm  stone ;  a  little 
anotta  is  added,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a  small  quantity  fif  water, 
the  whole  is  formed  into  roils  or 
cakes,  weighing  about  one  pound 
each. — For  an  account  of  the  man- 
ner, in  which  these  cakes  are  re» 
duced  to  a  liquid  state,  the  reader 
will  consult  vol.  i.  p.  520. 

CLARIFICATION.— The  var 
riciu& 
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rious  albuminous  and  gelatinous 
matters  employed  tor  clarifying  li- 
quors ,  hnve  already  beeu  stated  ; 
bat,  as  these  are  not  in  every  case 
sufficiently  powerful  to  precipitate 
all  feculent  particles,  the  following 
method  of  purifying  Cydek,  de- 
serves notice : — Let  two  handfuls 
of  marie  be  reduced  to  a  coarse 
powder,  and  thrown  into  the  press- 
ing tub :  in  a  short  time,  the  ex- 
traneous matters  will  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and  the  li- 
quor tnay  the;i  be  drawn  off  per- 
feiftly  transpnrent. 

COCK's-FOOT-GRASS.— Tliis 
vegetable  is  propagated  by  so^A'ing 
its  seed  in  moist  pastures,  and 
marshy  situations,  Althongh  its 
culture  is  at  present  very  limited  ; 
yet  as  it  grows  with  uncommon 
rapidity,  and  withstands  the  se- 
verest droughts,  when  almost  every 
other  plant  is  scorched,  we  anxi- 
ously recommend  its  culture  to  the 
attention  of  farmers. 

CORD.— In  June,  1801,  a  pa- 
tent was  granted  to  Mr.  William 
Chapman,  for  the  application  of 
certain  substances  designed  to  pre- 
serve cordage ;  and  which,  being 
either  with  difficulty  soluble,  or 
totally  insoluble  in  water,  tend  to 
render  such  ropes  more  durable, 
than  has  hitherto  been  practicable. 
'I'he  usual  method  adopted  for  this 
purpose, consists  in  boiling  t^r  alone, 
till  it  be  inspissated  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence ;  but  Mr.  C.  proposes  to 
boil  the  tar  in  two  or  three  different 
■waters,  till  it  be  divested  of  its 
acid,  and  all  the  mucilaginous  parti- 
cles ;  wiiich,  by  the  common  pro- 
cess, remain  in  the  liquid  prepara- 
tion ;  and,  by  their  speedy  ten- 
dency to  decomposition,  frequent- 
ly contribute  to  the  decay  of  the 
ropes,  at  an  earlier  period  than 
.  would  nattirall}'  take  place  without 
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such  practice.  He  therefore  adds 
a  due  proportion  of  suet,  tallow, 
or  any  fixed  oil,  that  has  been  de- 
prived of  extraneous  matters,  by 
similar  boiling. 

CORN. — A  new  metliod  of  pre- 
serving this  valuable  grain,  is  the 
following :  Let  a  hollow  cane  or 
tube,  about  3  feet 9  inches  in  length, 
be  provided  ;  tnpcring  gradually  to 
a  point  downwards,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  more  easily  thrust  to  tiic 
bottom  of  the  sack.  About  150 
holes,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, must  be  made  on  each  side 
of  such  hollow  cylinder,  to  the 
height  of  about  2  feet  10  inches 
fpom  the  bottom ;  and,  in  order 
to  regulate  the  perforatiorv,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  wind  a  pack-thread 
round  the  stick,  in  a  spiral  form; 
so  that  the  holes  may  be  about 
half  an  inch  apart  at  the  bottom, 
and  be  gradually  at  greater  distances 
as  they  appw^ach  the  top;  being 
then  one  inch  above  each  other ; 
by  which  expedient  a  due  propor- 
tion of  air  will  be  conveyed  to  the, 
lower  part  of  the  corn.  To  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  cane,  there 
should  be  fixed  a  leather  pipe,  1() 
inches  in  length,  and  distended  by 
means  of  two  yards  of  spiral  wirrt 
coiled  up  in  it :  to  the  upper  end 
of  such  tube,  a  wooden  fauset  is  to 
be  fitted,  for  introducing  info  it 
the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  belWws,  in 
order  to  ventilate  the  whole  sack. 

If  grain,  when  first  deposited, 
be  thus  aired  every  second  or  third 
day,  for  10  or  15  minutes,  all 
moisture  will  in  a  short  time  be 
dissipated,  and  the  corn  will  aftei- 
wards  remain  dry  and  sweet  in  the 
sacks,  with  very  little  additional 
trouble. — This  simple  pr36tice  may- 
be advantageously  adopted  for  the 
preservation  of  every  kind  of  seeds 
audgrain,  excepting  ^a;7e^i  which, 

if 
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if  once  separated  from  the  ears,  can 
by  no  means  be  prevented  from 
fermenting. 

Another  method,  lately  discover- 
ed for  the  preservation  of  corn,  is 
that  of  steaming  it :  this  valuable 
faft  was  communicated  by  J,  L. 
Banger,  Esq.  of  Madeira,  to  Mr. 
MiDDLETOi*,  who  has  inserted  ex- 
tratts  in  his  "  Fieiv  of  the  Agricul- 
ture of  Middlesex'' — Our  limits  not 
permitting  us  to  detail  his  various 
experiments,  we  shall  only  state, 
that  he  steamed  grain,  which  was 
much  infested  with  the  weevil,  in 
January,  and  again  in  June.  Three 
months  after,  it  was  in  perfect  pre- 
servation, being  free  from  the  de- 
predations of  that  insedl :  and  such 
mode  of  preserving"  grain  is  strongly 
recommended  by  this  circumstance, 
that  it  not  only  yields,  when  ground, 
J^  larger  proportion  of  flour ;  but  it 
also  retains  its  vegetative  principle, 
and  may  be  advantageously  sown. 
Farther,  as  some  able  agriculturists 
attribute  the  smut  to  an  insect 
•which  infests  corn,  Mr.  Banger 
ronjeiStures  that  such  distemper 
may  be  effectually  prevented  by 
steaming.  ^ 

Different  expedients  have  already 
been  mentioned  (vol.  ii.  p.  ()S),  for 
securing  granaries  from  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Corn- But tfrfly,  or 
Weevil  : — the  foliowing  methods, 
however,  are  said  to  be  praclised 
with  great  success  on  tlieContinent; 
and  we  have  been  induced  to  sub- 
ioin  them,  in  order  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  the  most  satisfadory 
information  we  have  been  able  to 
procure  on  the  subjett. — Immerse 
pieces  of  hempen  cloth  in  water  j 
and,  after  expressing  the  fluid, 
'  spread  them  on  the  infested  heaps 
of  grain:  in  the  courseof  two  hours, 
the  weevils  will  be  found  adhering 
to  the  cloths,  from  which  they  m]^t 
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be  carefully  collefted,  to  prermt 
the  insefts  from  escaping,  am.1  then 
immersed  under  water,  in  oi-der  to 
drown  them.  These  vermin  may 
also  be  expelled,  by  laying  a  branch 
of  Hen-banb  in  the  middle  of  a 
heap  of  grain  :  in  such  case,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  watch  them,  so  tliat 
they  may  be  caught  in  tiie  attempt 
of  effecting  their  escape. 

The  last  method  of  extirpating 
the  Corn-butterfly,  within  the  cir- 
cle of  our  information,  is  that  of 
distributing  a  number  of  large  ant- 
hills thronghoutgranariesand  barns, 
in  the  month  of  June,  when  these 
magazines  have  been  emptied  of 
grain.  The  ants  immediately  at- 
tack and  devour  all  the  weevils ; 
this  expedient  was  suggested  in  a 
Paris  paper ;  stating,  at  the  same 
time,  that  no  vermin  of  the  latter 
description  had  appeared  on  the 
premises  of  a  fanner,  who  had 
availed  himself  of  those  industrious 
insefts. 

CORN-FLAG,  the  Common, 
or  Gladiolus  communis,  L.  a  hardy, 
indigenous  plant,  growing  in  corn- 
fields, from  one  to  two  feet  high  j 
producing  red  and  white,  or  pur- 
ple flowers,  in  May  and  June, 
which  are  succeeded  by  abundance 
of  roundish  seeds,  in  August. 

The  Common  Corn-flag  may  be 
easily  propagated  by  off-sets  from 
the  roots  j  as  it  pro>ipers  well  ia 
any  soil  or  situation. — The  small, 
round,  tuberous  root  is  internally 
yellow,  and  reputed  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent vulnerary ;  but  this  negleCt- 
ed  vegetable  is  more  important  oa 
account  of  its  mealy  nature.  Pli  nt 
probably  alludes  to  it,  in  theXXIst 
Book  of  his  Natural  History,  where 
he  observes,  that  the  root  has  a 
sweet  taste ;  and,  when  b(Mled,  not 
only  imparts  to  Brbad  an  agree- 
^Ic  flavour,  but  incieases  its 
weight. 
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"weight. — ^The  blossoms  of  this 
plant  supply  bees  with  honey. 

COTTON.— In  July,  1801,  a 
patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  An- 
thony BowDEX,  for  a  new  ma- 
chine or  engine  designed  to  bat,  or 
beat,  and  clean  cotton.  A  mere 
descnption  being  inadequate  tocon- 
vey  a  distinft  idea  of  Mr.  B.'s  con- 
trivance, the  inquisitive  reader  will 
consult  the  l6th  vol,  of  the  "  Re- 
pertory of  Arts,"  &c.  where  his  spe- 
cification is  illustrated  by  an  en- 
graving.— At  present,  we  shall  only 
remark,  that  the  principle  of  this 
invention  corresj)onds  with  that  on 
which  the  other  improved  machi- 
nery of  cotton-works  is  construft- 
td  :  its  chief  merit  consists  in  giv- 
ing a  new  distribution  of  mechani- 
cal power,  calculated  to  perform  an 
operation,  in  preparing  cotton  for 
the  manufafturer,  which  has  hi- 
fterto  been  executed  solely  by  hu- 
man labour  5  and,  as  two-thirds  of 
the  number  of  labourers,  consisting 
of  children,  instead  of  women  or 
men  in  full  strength,  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  perform  the  same  por- 
tion of  work  as  formerly  required 
a  full  complement  of  hands,  such 
essential  improvement  deservedly 
claims  attention. 

COXJGH.— Calves  are  liable  to 
take  frequent  colds,  especially  if 
they  be  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  weather,  before  they  acquire 
sufficient  strength  to  undergo  the 
changes  of  this  climate :  the  con- 
sequence is  a  cough,  that  frequent- 
ly proves  fatal,  if  it  be  neglected. •— 
i'or  curing  this  malady,  the  follow- 
ing recipe  is  given  in  the  "  Cardi- 
ganshire Landlord's  Advice  to  his 
Tenants;''  Bristol,  1800:  Lethalf 
a  table-spoonful  of  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine be  poured  into  the  animal's 
nostrils,  which  must  be  held  up- 
wards,   in  order  that  tftis  liquor 
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may  flow  into  the  throat:  at  the 
same  time,  the  nose  ought  to  be 
smeared  with  tar,  and  the  calf  be 
kept  in  the  house  for  a  (ew  hours  : 
this  treatment  should  be  repeated 
as  often  as  the  cough  is  trouble- 
some. 

CREAM. — Corstorphine  Cream 
is  a  peculiar  form  of  curd,  much 
esteemed  in  the  vicinity  of  Edin« 
burgh,  where  it  is  prepared  in  the 
following  manner :  A  vessel,  the 
bottom  of  which  must  be  perforat- 
ed and  stopped  with  a  peg,  is  tilled 
with  skimmed-milk,  and  placed 
within  a  tub  or  pail  nearly  full  of 
boiling  water :  here  it  is  sutFered  to 
remain  for  24  or  43  hours,  till  the 
milk  coagulates,  and  the  watery 
part  has  subsided.  The  latter  is 
then  allowed  to  drain,  by  with- 
drawing the  peg  J  when  the  hole  is 
again  closed  for  24  hours;  at  the 
end  of  which,  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  water  is  drawn  off,  and  the 
curd  generally  acquires  a  due  con- 
sistence :  it  is  then  briskly  agitated 
with  a  wooden  stick,  and  thus  bc- 
coir.es  lit  for  use. 

In  the  summer  season,  this  pre- 
paration aribrds  an  agreeably  acid 
and  cooling  repast,  which  is  in  a 
certain  degree  imtritive ;  though  it 
should  not  be  eaten  by  those  whose 
digestion  is  weak  or:  impaired. 

CROW-FOOT.— To  the  differ- 
ent species  of  this  plant  already  de- 
scribed (vol.  ii.  p.  102),  we  have 
to  add — 9.  The  aquatilus,  or  Wa- 
ter Crow -FOOT,  which  grows  in 
ponds  and  ditches,  where  it  pro- 
duces white  flowers,  with  yellow 
spots  at  the  base,  from  Alay  to 
July. — In  the  5th  vol.  of  "  Trans- 
actions of  the  Linncean  Society," 
we  are  informed  by  Dr.PuLTNEY, 
that  the  cottagers  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ringwood,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon,  support  Uieir  cattle  almost 
entirely 
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entirely  with  tliis  plant,  •which  is 
devoured  with  such  avidity,  tiist  it 
is  deemed  unsafe  to  allow  them 
more  than  a  certain  portimi.  The 
cows  thus  ted,  continue  in  excel- 
lent condition,  and  yield  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  good  milk.  These 
animals  are  so  partial  to  the  Wa- 
ter Crow-foot,  that,  excepting  the 
scanty  pittance  they  procured  on 
the  adjoining  heath,  five  cows  and 
«ne  horse  had  wot  consumed  more 
than  half  a  ton  of  hay  in  one  year. 
■— Ho^s  likewise  eat  this  vegetable, 
on  which  they  remarkably  improve : 
accordmg  to  Dr.  P.  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  allow  them  any  olh('r  food, 
till  tliey  are  put  up  to  fatten. 

CUBEBS,  or  Piper  Culela,  L. 
is  a  native  of  Java,  whence  its 
'small  round  fruit  is  imported  by  the 
East  India  Company,  in  grains  or 
seeds  resembling  pepper,  which 
pay,  on  warehou!>ing,  the  sum  of 
2l.  per  cent,  according  to  tlieir  va- 
lue ;  and,  when  taken  out  for 
home  consumption,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  farther  duty  of  2'^d.  per 
lb. — In  aromatic  warmth  and  pun- 
gency, cubebs  are  inferior  to  pep- 
per, conse<|uently  much  milder, 
and  deserve  to  be  preferred  in  deli- 
cate or  irriti^ble  habits. 

CULTIVATOR,  is  an  imple- 
ment of  husbandry,  lately  invent- 
ed by  Mr.  William  Lrsteh,  of 
Northampton  ;  for  the  contrivance 
of  which,  the  Society  for  iln-  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  &c.  in  ISOl,  re- 
warded him  with  their  silver  medal. 
As  this  instrument  promises  to  be 
of  essential  utility  to  agriculturists, 
we  have  given  an  engraved  view  of 
its  construd-ion. 

Description  of  Mr.  Lester's  Cul- 
tivator. 


(Fig.2,  Plate  I. 
A,  is  tlie  beam. 
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B  B,  the  handles. 

CC,  is  a  semi-circular  cros?-t«rf, 
containing  several  holes,  by  means 
of  which  the  two  bars  D  D  may  be 
placed  at  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  each  other,  as  occasion  may 
require, 

D  D,  represent  two  strong  bars, 
that  are  moveable  at  one  end  upon 
a  pivot  marked  E;  and  extend 
thenqe,  in  a  triangular  form,  to 
the  cross-bar  C  C.  With  the  for- 
mer are  conne6led  the  shares  F, 
the  upper  ends  of  which  are  in- 
serted through  square  holes,  and 
may  thus  be  fixed  at  any  requisite 
height. 

F,  represents  those  seven  shares, 
the  lower  extremities  of  which  are 
shaped  like  small  trowels,  while 
the  upper  parts  consist  of  square 
iron  bars. 

G,  G,  G,  are  three  iron  wheels, 
ser\ing  to  move  the  machine,  and 
which  may  be  raised,  or  lowered,  at 
pleasure. 

H,  an  iron  hook,  to  which  the 
swingle-tree  and  horses  are  to  be 
link(  d. 

Wlien  the  machine  is  first  em- 
ployed on  land,  the  bars  D  D,  are 
expanded  as  widely  as  possible  :  ia 
proportion  as  the  clods  are  broken, 
and  the  s(m1  beconies  loosened, 
they  are  brought  closer  to  the 
centre,  so  that  the  shares  occupy 
a  smaller  space,  and  consequently 
the  land  will  be  more  easily  re- 
duced to  powder. 

I'he  objed  of  Mr.  Lester's  in- 
vention is,  to  shorten  the  labour  at 
present  required  for  breaking  up 
stiif  soils  ;  and,  as  these  are  most 
effetlitually  pulverized  in  dry  wea- 
ther, his  implement  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  such  purpose  :  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  he  is  confident 
that  one  man,  a  boy,  and  six 
horses,  will  break  up  as  much /aZ- 
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tdw-land  In  one  day,  and  with  th^ 
same  effect,  as  six  ploughs'  In 
some  states  of  the  soil,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  alter  the  breadth  of 
the  shares  ;  but  this  circumstance 
must  be  regulated  by  the  judgment 
of  the  husbandman  j  and,  though 
the  points  of  the  shares,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  expansion  and  con- 
traftion  of  the  cultivator,  are  slight- 
ly moved  out  of  the  dire6t  line,  yet 
this  irregularity  does  not  impede 
the  progress  of  the  implement. 

Mr.  Lester's  communication  is 
eccompanied  by  the  certificate  of  a 
farmer,  in  the  vicinity  of  North- 
ampton, who  states,  that  he  em- 
ployed the  cultivator,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1800,  on  a  turnip-fallow; 
nnd  believes  it  be  very  useful  for 
cultivating  such  land  ;  that  from  its 
alternate  contraction  and  expan- 
sion, it  is  calculated  to  work  the 
same  soil,  in  a  rough  or  fine  state; 
by  which  means  it  unites  the  prin- 
ciples of  two  implements  in  one; 
and  he  is  qpinion,  that  it  may  be 
worked  at  any  depth  required,  for 
the  purposes  of  general  tillage. 

CUMMIN,  or  Cuminum  Cy- 
minum,  L.  Is  an  exotic  annual 
plant,  propagated  in  the  Isle  of 
Malta,  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds; 
which,  on  importation,  pay  the 
duty  of  8s.  0*-d.  per  cwt. — They 
have  a  bitterish  warm  taste,  accom- 
panied with  an  aromatic,  but  not 
agreeable,  flavour ;  and,  though 
esteemed  good  carminatives,  are 
seldom  employed  in  medicine.  An 
essential  oil  is  obtained  from  them 
by  distillation,  possessing  all  the 
virtues  of  the  seeds,  and  reputed  to 
be  a  sovereign  remedy  in  rheumatic 
cases,  I'hcy  are  likewise  employed 
externally,  both  in  the  form  of  a 
plaster  and  cataplasm. — Lastly,  be- 
ing exceedingly  grateful  to  pigeons, 
avaricious  proprietors  of  dovc-cotes 
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sometimes  Incorporate  the  seeds 
with  a  saline  earth  (see  Pigeon- 
House,  vol.  iii.  p.  3/8),  in  order 
to  allure  these  birds ;  and  thus 
stock  their  pigeon-houses,  at  the 
expence  of  their  neighbours. 

CURD,  is  the  coagulated  part 
of  milk,  after  tlie  whey  is  sepa- 
rated. 

As  curd  contains  the  most  sub- 
stantial particles  of  milk,  it  affords 
a  rich  nourishment ;  and  especially 
when  produced  by  an  artificial  co- 
agulation of  this  liquor,  while  in  a 
J'resh  state.  Many  nations  Jive  on 
curds:  thus,  in  France  and  Swit- 
zerland, the  inhabitants  almost  ex- 
clusively use  this  preparation  as 
their  only  solid  food ;  employing 
the  whey  for  drink.  Among  the 
Laplanders,  curd  is  used  to  cor- 
rect the  alkaline  nature  of  their 
aliment,  and  likewise  to  serve  them 
as  a  substitute  for  an  acescent  con- 
diment. 

CURTAIN,  an  article  of  do- 
mestic furniture,  consisting  gene- 
rally of  calico,  dimity,  or  printed 
cotton  ;  which  may  be  contraded 
or  expanded  at  pleasure,  and  is 
usually  appended  to  a  bedstead,  or 
to  windows. 

Curtains  are  at  present  consider- 
ed more  as  an  ornament,  than  as  an 
article  of  conveniency,  to  beds  j 
though,  in  many  instances,  they 
might  be  easily  dispensed  with} 
especially  where  one  person  only 
sleeps  in  an  apartment.  These  ap- 
pendages certainly  occasion  nu- 
merous accidents  happening  from 
fire ;  and  which  often  originate 
from  the  absurd  and  reprehensible 
practice  of  reading  in  bed. 

Those  fanciful  persons  who  can- 
not sleep  without  curtains,  ought 
to  suspend  them  across  chairs,  so 
that  they  may  not  exclude  the  ac- 
cess of  air,  by  coming  in  conta6t 
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with  the  bed  J  but  that  side,  which 
is  next  the  wall,  may  be  wholly 
covered  with  the  curtain. 

CYDER.— Beside  the  different 
motics  of  fining  cyder,  already 
stated,  we  shall  add  the  following 
recipes : 

1.  When  the  fermentation  is 
nearly  completed,  let  2  or  3  quarts 
o[neat  cyder,  or  of  French  brandy, 
be  mixed  with  2oz.  of  pulverized 
alum,  3  lbs,  of  sugar  candy,  and  4 
or  5oz.  of  stone-roll  sulphur:  to 
these  ingredients  a  little  cochineal 
may  be  added ;  and  the  whole, 
being  tied  up  in  a  bag,  should  be 
suspended  in  a  hogslicad  of  cyder. 
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tin  the  liquor    become    perfcaf/ 
clear/ aad  tit  ft>r  nau. 

2.  i»eat  up  the  white»  of  eight 
egga,  togellier  with  their  shells,  in 
a  bason ;  mix  with  tlicm  two  or 
three  handfuls  of  bean-floi>r,  iinely 
sifted;  half  a  pintof  spirit  of  wine; 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  honey 
or  molasses,  so  that  the  whole  may 
form  a  thick  liquid ;  which  is  to 
be  stirred  into  a  hogshead  of  racked 
cyder. — Havint;  had  no' experience 
of  eitlier  ot'  tliese  preparations,  we 
can  only  recommend  the  latter,  as 
being  less  expensive,  and  more 
conducive  to  health. 
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DEW-BERRY  BUSH,  or  Ru- 
ins caes'Us,  L.  is  an  indigenous 
shrub,  gr,  jwing  in  woods  and  hedges, 
where  its  white  prickly  flowers  ap- 
pear in  June  or  July,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  dark-blue  berries. — Al- 
though this  shrub  isoneofthemost 
troublesome  on  loamy  soils, because 
its  branches  uncommonly  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  yet 
it*  sweet  trait  imparts  an  agreeable 
flavour  to  home-made  wines. — 
Nor  are  tlfcse  berries  less  useful  in 
the  distillation  of  spirituous  liquors  j 
as  well  as  for  dyeing  unhoiled  wool 
ot"  a  fine  Hue  colour  :  for  this  pur- 
fWBC,  the  expressed  juice  should  be 
previously  mixed  with  alum  and 
copperas ;  but.  en  adding  a  small 
proportion  of  galls,  the  shade  may 
be  rendei'cd  niuch  darker. — If  this 
niice  be  combined,  in  a  marble 
mortar,  with  the  fourti)  part  of 
lime,  verdigrcase,  and  sal  ammo- 
niac, then  su.spemled  in  bladders, 
it   will    form    a  purple  pigment. 


which  may  beef  service  toartists.— * 
BoHMEU  states,  that  the  dew-berry 
bush  Iras  been  usefully  employed  in 
tamnng  leather. 

DIABEIES,  in  farriery,  de- 
notes a  profuse  staling  of  horses  : 
it  is  generally  occasioned  by  toe- 
violent  exercise,  or  by  over-strain- 
ing, &c.  When  this  malady  attacks 
old  horses,  or  those  of  a  weak  con- 
stitution, it  is  seldom  curable  ; 
because  they  rapidly  lose  their  Acm' 
and  nppetite,  grow  fecbhe,  exhibi? 
a  staring  coat,  and  ulfimately  perish. 
On  the  contrary,  youngf  horses, sub- 
je6t  to  this  disease,  niay  mostly  be 
cured  by  frequent  blocnl-lrtting,  in 
smaH  quantities  ;  and  the  following 
deco6tion  has  often  been  adminis- 
tered witii  success.  Take  of  Peru- 
vian bark  4  oz. :  Bistort  and  Tor- 
mentil-root,  of  each  2  oz.  i  boit 
these  ingredients  in  two  gallons  of 
}in»e -water,  till  one  half  be  evapo- 
rated: a  pint  of  this  liquor  sliculi 
be  given  three  timus  a  day  ;  ciut 
'  bein-; 
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being  taken  not  to  indulge  the  horse 
either  with  too  much  water,  or 
moist  food, 

DOG's-TAIL-GRASS,  the 
Rough,  or  Cynosurus  echinatus, 
L.  an  indigenous  plant,  growing  in 
moist,  sandy,  or  clayey  soils,  in  the 
island  of  Jersey,  and  at  Sandwich, 
in  Kent  3  flowering  in  the  month 
of  July :  its  stalk  seldom  exceeds 
the  height  of  two  feet. — ^I'he  mealy 
seeds  of  this  vegetable  may,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  be  advantageous- 
ly converted  into  Bread. — Bech- 
STEiN  remarks,  that  sheep  feeding 
on  the  Dog's-tail-grass,  as  well  as 
the  other  species  of  this  plant,  be- 
come remarkably  fat ;  and  the  mut- 
ton is  of  a  peculiarly  fine  flavour, 

DRAGON'S-BLOOD,  or  San- 
guis^Draconis,  is  a  gummy-resin- 
ous substance,  imported  from  the 
East  Indies,  cither  in  oval  drops, 
or  in  large  grains  resembling  tears. 

The  genuine  Dragon's-blood  is 
obtained  from  the  Common  Dra- 
gon-tree, or  the  Draccsfia  Draco, 
L. — It  is  of  a  dark-red  colour,  free 
from  any  external  impurities;  and, 
if  reduced  to  powder,  it  presents 
an  elegant  bright  crimson  hue.  Be- 
ing inflammable,  it  readily  melts 
in  the  fire,  but  is  not  aded  upon 
by  water.  In  a  solid  form,  it  has 
no  sensible  smell  or  taste ;  but, 
•when  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit, 
it  yields  a  slight  degree  of  pun- 
gency, and  a  deep-red  tinge.  This 
drug  is  also  soluble  in  expressed 
oils,  to  which  it  imparts  a  red 
shade,  though  less  beautiful  than 
that  extracted  from  the  Alkamet, 

Dragon's-blood  is  principally 
employed  for  staining  (see  vol.  iii. 
p,  160)  :  but,  being  generally  sold 
in  an  adulterated  state,  it  should  be 
remarked,  that  the  best  kind  ought 
always  to  be  of  a  granulated  con- 
fcistence ;  as  the  sort  manufa6turcd 
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into  small  cakes,  n  of  an  inferior' 
quality. — In  medicine,  it  is  at  pre- 
sent exploded. 

DRAINING.— A  peculiar  me- 
thod of  draining  land  with  chalk, 
as  a  substitute  for  stones,  has  lately 
been  practised  in  Yorkshire,  with' 
considerable  success.  It  consists 
merely  in  cutting  the  trenches  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  filling  them 
with  pieces  of  chalk;  over  which 
is  laid  a  thick  stratum  of  evergreen- 
boughs,  that  are  covered  with  the 
sod  or  earth.  The  extremities  of 
the  main  drains  are  arched  to  a 
a  short  distance  with  brick-work; 
because  the  frost  is  apt  to  pulverize 
the  chalk,  and  consequently  the 
drain  will  be  injured. — The  prin- 
cipal advantage  thence  derived  is, 
that  no  moss  will  grow  on  the  chalk, 
whereas  stone-drains  are  frequent- 
ly obstruQed  by  its  growth  :  hence 
we  are  induced  to  recommend 
draining  with  chalk, ,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  farmers  who  have  an 
opportunity  of  procuring  that  arti- 
cle, at  a  moderate  expence. 

In  the  year  1792,  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts, 
&:c.  awarded  their  silver  medal  to 
Mr.  John  Wedge,  for  his  exer- 
tions in  draining  land.  The  limits 
of  this  article  not  permitting  us  to 
analyze  Mr.  W.'s  valuable  com- 
munication, which  is  inserted  in 
the  10th  vol,  of  the  Society's 
"  Transactions,"  ice.  we  shall  only 
observe,  that  the  chief  advantage 
consists  in  boring,  or  digging  holes 
below  the  bottom  of  the  trench ;  a 
pnidice,  which,  in  some  instances, 
is  attended  with  the  most  benefi- 
cial effeds  ;  though  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  ordinary  cases. 

A  short  but  interesting  "  Sketch 
of  the  Drainage  and  Impovemcnt 
of  a  Marsh,"  in  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall, by  Mr,   Richard  Moyle, 

E  e  2  occurs 
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occurs  in  the  2d  vol,  of  "  CommU' 
nicalions  to  the  Board  of  Agritul- 
tare."  The  bog  cjntaiued  3(5  sta- 
tute acres,  which  had  from  time 
immemorial  been  covered  two  or 
three  feet  deep  with  water  j  and 
which,  during  spring-tides,  were 
overflowed  by  the  sea,  from  a 
river  taking  its  course  through  tlie 
land.  As  tlie  low  situation  of  the 
marsh  rendered  it  impracticable  to 
drain  tlie  bog  by  the  aid  of  such 
river,  recourse  was  had  to  a  wooden 
pipe,  furnished  with  valves,  and 
connected  with  the  shore  at  the 
j)art  called  HalJ'-elb.  This  expe- 
dient was  attended  with  complete 
success :  the  soil  was  pared  and 
burnt  -y  large  quantities  of  clay  and 
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other  manure  were  carted ;  and^ 
after  persevering  in  these  exertions 
for  iive  years,  the  whole  of  the 
land  was  "quite  alive  j"  so  that 
every  kind  of  vegetables  flourisht  ' 
with  great  luxuriance. — For  a  moi. 
detailed  account  of  this  remarkablc 
improvement,  the  reader  will  con- 
sult the  work  above  quoted. 

In  the  19th  vol.  of  the  "  Tram- 
actions  of  the  Society  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Arts,"  &:c.'  wt* 
meet  with  a  description  of  a  Drain- 
plough,  construAed  according  to 
the  plan  of  the  patriotic  Duke  of 
Br.iuGKWATEK  ;  and  of  which  the 
following  figure  will  convey  an  ac- 
curate idea. 


A>  B,  is  the  beam  of  the  plough. 
C,  D,  are  the  handles. 

E,  the  share,  or  sock. 

F,  the  coulter,  or  tirst  cutter  of 
the  sod,  which  is  lixtd  to  the  share, 

G,  is  the  other  conker,  or  second 
cutter,  which  separates  the  sod 
from  the  land,  and  forwards  it 
through  t!;e  open  space  between  F 
and  G. — This  coulter  is  connected 
both  with  the  share  and  with  tlie 
beam. 

H,  I,  the  sheath  of  the  plough. 

K,  the  bridle  or  muzzle,  to 
which  the  swingle-tree  is  titted. 

L,  M,  ar''  two  cast-iron  wheels, 
that  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by 
screws  at  N,  pressing  on  the  flat 


irons  O,  O  ;   to  which  the  axis  of 
each    wheel   is   fastened.      The- 
wheels  regulate  the  depth,  to  wh.<  '■ 
the  share  is  designed  to  peneti-;- 
the  soil, 

P,  is  a  chain  with  an  iron  pi; 
for  moving  the  screws  at  O. 

Six  horses  will  be  necessarj'  to 
draw  this  plough,  in  clay-soi]» 
which  have  never  been  draineii  ; 
every  succeeding  year,  the  imple- 
ment must  be  drawn  through  the 
same  gutters  ;  when  four  horses 
will  be  sufficient. — In  stiff*,  Jlui 
lands,  this  drain-plough  cannot  cur 
the  ground  loo  deeply  ;  but,  if 
be  employed  on  a  declivity,  tiw 
inches  will,  in  general,  be  a  sufficient 
deptli. 
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d-cpth.  In  soft,  light  soils,  how- 
ever, the  plough  should  be  direfted 
as  deep  as  possible ,;  because  the 
sides  are  apt  to  crumble  into  the 
Jitters. — The  best  time  fbr  drain- 
ing land  is  in  autumn,  about  Mi- 
chaelmas ;  or  immediately  after 
the  grass  is  eaten  otf  j  and  the 
whole  operation  ought  to  be  com- 
pleted between  that  season  and 
Christmas, 

DUNG.— The  quality  of  the 
dung  of  different  animals  depends 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  richness, 
cjr  poverty,  of  their  food.  Thus,  if 
cattle  be  fed  on  lint,  rape,  or  other 
oily  seeds,  it  will  be  of  the  most 
fertilizing  nature  :  the  dung  ob- 
tained from  those  kept  on  oil-cake, 
is  next  in  value  ;  then  succeeds  the 
manure  produced  from  animals 
subsisting  on  turnips,  carrots,  pars- 
nil)s,  potatoes,  or  other  succulent 
roots  3  next  in  etfe6t,  is  that  re- 
suUing  from  the  best  hay;  after 
which  follows  that  of  cattle  sup- 
plied with  ordinary  hay ;  and  the 
poorest  is  that  obtained  from  straw, 
— It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  dung  ofjht  animals  is  unques- 
tionably richer,  and  consequently 
contributes  more  to  fertilization, 
than  thatof/t'07z  creatures  J  which, 
if  worked  hard,  and  fed  on  straw, 
"  is  poor  indeed," 

In  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
where  all  the  produce  of  land  is 
sold  at  very  high  prices  in  the 
markets  of  the  metropolis,  the  soil 
is  kept  in  0ood  heart,  by  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  dung  which 
are  brought  in  the  carts  on  iheir 
return  ;  because  no  cattle,  though 
fed  in  home-stalls,  can  produce  so 
large  a  supply.  But,  in  counties 
that  are  more  remote  from  Lon- 
don, the  most  cffedual  mode  of 
manuring,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
fdipDi^ETotj,  consists  in  raising 
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green  crops,  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  sheep  and  bullocks  on  the 
land.  This,  says  he,  is  the  only 
method,  by  which  the  loss  of  near- 
ly all  their  urine  can  be  prevented  : 
for  there  is  a  great  waste,  equal 
perhaps  to  one-half,  in  the  stables, 
cow-houses,  sheds,  fold-yards,  and 
dung-hilis  of  farms,  even  though 
conduded  in  the  most  careful  man- 
ner ;  but,  in  those  which  are  under 
ordinary  management,  such  loss 
amounts  to  three-fourths  j  whereas 
no  waste  can  possibly  arise,  when 
cattle  are  soiled  on  tares,  clover, 
&rc,  in  the  field  ;  the  whole  being 
immediately  applied  to  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  land,  without  incur- 
ring the  expence  of  conveyance,— 
We  do  not  pretend  to  decide  on 
the  pradicability  of  this  plan  ; 
which,  in  many  situations,  may  be 
applicable  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  attended  with  great  advan- 
tages :  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
firmly  persuaded,  nay  convinced, 
from  the  experience  of  able  and 
successful  farmers  on  the  Conti- 
nent, that  stall-fteding,  with  cut 
hay  and  straw,  is  the  greatest  of  all 
improvements  made  in  rnodeni  htiS' 
landry. 

DuKG  -  HILLS,  —  The  follow- 
ing judicious  method  of  raising 
dung-hil!s,  is  prafiised  in  the  coun- 
ty cf  Middlesex  :  it justlyclaims  the 
attention  of  those  farmers,  who  find 
it  necessary  to  colled  dung,  for  the 
use  of  their  lands. — First,  all  the 
scrapings  of  roads,  the  mud  of 
l)onds  and  ditches,  and  the  top- 
mould  from  gravel-pits,  are  spread 
in  the  most  convenient  places,  as 
lottoms  for  dinig-hills.  On  these 
strata  is  carted  the  whole  of  the 
dung, produced  on  their  own  farms, 
together  with  all  that  can  be  pro- 
cured from  the  metropolis,  and  the 
different  inns  on  the  road}  to 
E  e  3  v'hicU 
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which  are  sometimes  added  chalk, 
ashes,  soap-boilers'  waste,  brick- 
layers' rubbish,  &c. 

In  this  state,  the  heap  remains 
till  within  a  month  of  the  time  for 
spreading  the  manure  on  the  land  j 
when  the  whole  is  turned,  and  in- 
timately mixed ;  the  larger  clods 
are  then  broken  into  small  piece?;, 
while  such  as  may  be  too  dry,  are 
thrown  into  the  middle.  Thus 
treated,  the  mass  unites  more  per- 
fectly ;  and  the  putrefaAion  will  be 
completed,  while  the  matters  con- 
tinue in  a  heap.  By  this  mode  of 
forming  the  basis  of  dung-hills,  the 
fertilizing  liquor  (that  distils  from 
the  dung  during  the  fermentation 
and  heat  which  necessarily  take 
place)  is  efFeftually  preserved,  and 
contributes  greatly  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  soil. 

DYEING. — A  fine  orange-yel- 
low tinge  may  be  imparted  to  silk 
or  cotton,  by  grinding  anotta  on  a 
moistened  slab,  and  boiling  it  in 
double  its  weight  of  pearl-ash  and 
water :  the  liquor  is  then  suffered 
to  settle  for  about  half  a  hour  ; 
when  it  is  drawn  off,  while  hot, 
into  a  proper  vat ;  and  the  stuff 
immersed,  till  it  acquire  the  requi- 
site shade.  In  order  to  heighten 
and  fix  the  colour,  it  will  be  proper 
to  dissolve  some  cream  of  tartar  in 
hot  water,  and  to  add  the  solution 
to  the  liquor,  so  as  to  render  it 
slightly  acid  :  after  which,  the  stuff 
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may  l)c  rinsed,  and  dried  in  the 
usual  manner. 

A  beautiful  Saxon-blue,  for  silk 
and  woollen  cloths,  may  be  prepar- 
ed by  gradually  pouring  from  five 
to  eight  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  on 
one  part  of  finely  pulverized  indigo. 
The  mixture  must  be  suffered  to 
stand  for  24  hours  ;  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which,  the  effervescence 
will  subsi.le  :  the  solution  is  tlien 
to  be  diluted  with  water,  when  it 
will  be  fit  for  dyeing. 

Black:  A  hot  decoftion  of  Alep- 
po galls,  in  water,  is  first  to  be  pre- 
pared in  a  proper  vessel,  in  which 
cotton  or  silk  stuffs,  previously 
soaked  in  warm  water,  must  be 
worked  for  some  time.  The  su- 
perfluous liquid  is  now  to  be 
expressed,  and  the  cloths  should 
be  immersed  in  a  black  dye,  made 
by  steeping  alder-bark,  and  iron 
hoops  for  several  months,  in  a  cask 
of  water ;  or  thej'  may  be  plunged 
into  a  solution  of  iron  in  vegetable 
acids.  When  the  stuffs  are  tho- 
roughly wetted,  they  n)U.st  be 
wrung  out,  and  afterwards  soaked 
in  a  deco6lion  of  logwood,  to  which 
a  little  verdigrease  is  added.  The 
last  mentioned  process  ought  to  be 
repeated,  till  the  colouring  parti- 
cles be  sufficiently  imbibed  :  dur- 
ing the  intervals,  it  will  be  proper 
to  rinse  the  cloths  in  water,  and  to 
dry  them,  in  order  to  fix  the  co- 
lour. 


E. 


EAR. — Beside  the  causes    as-     of  air,  or  from  wet  feet,  and  like 


signed  for  the  painful  affection, 
known  under  the  name  of  £ar- 
ack,  it  may  be  occasioned  by  tak- 
ing cold  from  exposure  to  a  current 


wise  from  blows,  falls,  cr  similar 
accidents. 

For  persons  peculiarly  liable  to 
take  cold,  the  best  preventive  will 

be," 
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be,  to  keep  both  the  head  and  feet 
warm  and  dry.  In  ordinary  cases. 
Dr.  Dancer  is  of  opinion,  ti)at  the 
patient  will  be  relieved,  by  holding 
the  painful  side  over  tlie  steam  of 
warm  water,  and  afterwards  put- 
ting into  the  ear  a  piece  of  camphor 
wrapped  in  cotton,  which  has  beeu 
previously  moistened  with  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum,  or  vifriolic 
aether.  —  Ele6tricity  may  also  be 
employed,  in  some  instances,  with 
great  success. 

Should  tlic  pain,  however,  be 
extremely  acute,  and  accompanied 
with  throbbing,  and  other  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  resort  to  blood-letting,  and 
to  apply  blisters  behind  the  ear,  or 
to  the  neck.  If  an  abscess  be  ap- 
prehended, warm  poultices  should 
be  frequently  laid  on  the  pare  af- 
fefted,  before  they  become  cold  ; 
and  when  such  abscess  breaks,  milk 
and  water,  or  chamomile  tea  with 
the  tiutSture  of  myrrh,  must  be 
repeatedly  injeded  by  means  of  a 
syringe. 

EAR- WIG.  —  The  following 
method  of  extirpating  these  mis- 
cliievous  insefts,  is  recommended 
by  Mr.  Forsyth,  who  has  success- 
fully prad^ised  it  tor  several  years. 
Let  old  bean-stalks  be  cut  into 
tubes,  about  nine  inches  long;  then 
be  tied  up  in  small  bundles,  either 
with  pack-thread,  or  the  pliant 
twigs  of  young  willows ;  and  be 
suspended  on  nails  against  the  wall, 
in  the  vicinity  of  trees.  Elarly 
in  the  following  morning,  a  board 
about  18  inches  square  should  be 
procured,  and  a  small  wooden 
trowel :  the  bundles  of  such  bean- 
stalks are  now  to  be  taken  down 
separately,  stricken  against  the 
board,  and  the  ear-wigs  be  dc- 
fitroyed  with  the  trowel,  as  they 
UW  out  of  the  stslks. — If  this  me- 
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thod  be  repeated  daily,  or  every 
second  morning,  the  increase  of  the 
insetts  will  speedily  be  checked. 

The  propagation  of  these  vermin 
may  be  still  more  certainly  pre- 
vented, by  immersing  the  shreds 
taken  from  trees  that  have  been  uu- 
naiied  in  autumn,  in  boiled  soap- 
suds, for  three  or  four  days  previ- 
ously to  using  them  again  :  in  this 
simple  manner,  the  eggs  of  ear- 
wigs, as  well  as  those  of  other  in- 
seds,  will  be  clfedually  extermi- 
nated. 

EGG. — In  February  l/pl,  a 
patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Jayne,  for  his  composition, 
which  is  calculated  to  preserve 
eggs. — He  directs  one  Winchester 
bushel  of  quick-lime,  32  oz.  of  salt, 
and  8  oz,  of  cream  of  tartar,  to  be 
incorporated  with  sucii  a  quantity 
of  water  as  will  reduce  the  mixture 
to  that  consistence,  in  which  aii 
egg  will  float  with  its  top  above  the 
surface. — In  this  liquor  the  eggs 
are  to  be  kept ;  and  the  patentee 
asserts,  that  they  may  thus  be  pre- 
served perfectly  sound,  -for  the 
space  of  two  years  at  the  least. 

ELM-TREES  are  frequently 
subje6t  to  a  kind  of  ulcers  ;  which, 
if  not  timely  attended  to,  eventu- 
ally destroy  them.  Such  as  are 
planted  in  marshy  grounds,  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  rivers,  are  chiefly 
liable  to  this  distemper :  the  ulcer 
generally  appears  on  the  side  ex- 
posed to  the  south,  and  at  a  littlo 
distance  from  the  root ;  though  it 
sometimes  occurs  five  or  six  feec 
above  the  surface. 

The  cause  of  this  disease  was,  by 
Du  Hamel,  supposed  to  be  asuper- 
abundance  of  sap ;  which  conjec- 
ture has  lately  been  corroborated 
by  the  experience  of  M.  Bouk- 
CHiER.  In  order  to  cure  the  trees 
thus  attacked;  the  latter  pierced  the 

E  e  4  ulcer 
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ulcer  with  an  auger,  and  afteiv 
wards  fitted  to  the  hole  a  lube  that 
penetrated  to  a  sufficient  depth.  He 
observes  from  experience,  that  the 
trees  thus  aftefted,  yield  a  larger 
proportion  of  sap  in  serene  than  in 
tempestuous  weather  ;  and  accord- 
ingly as  the  wound  is  more  or  Isss 
in  a  southern  exposure  :  after  two 
or  three  days,  the  sap-flow  ceases, 
and  the  wounded  part  spontaneous- 
ly heals. 
'.  EXERCISE.— Under  this  head. 
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we  have  already  enumerated  tli* 
different  kinds  of  exercise }  and 
their  respedVive  effc6ts  on  the  hu^ 
man  body  have  been  stated  in  the 
course  of  the  present  work.  Many 
persons,  however,  being  prevented 
from  walking,  riding,  &c.  in  Uic 
open  air,  either  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  or  from  want  of 
leisure,  we  have  subjoined  the  fol- 
lowing figure,  representing  a  con- 
trivance, that  may  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  dumb-bells. 


The  engine  consists  of  a  wooden 
cylinder,  a,  which  turns  on  two  cen- 
tral pivots,  e,  e,  inserted  in  the  up- 
right posts. — h,  I,  are  two  rods, 
that  may  he  made  either  of  iron  or 
of  strong  wood.  These  bars  in- 
tersect each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  are  furnished  with  leaden 
weights  at  their  extremities,  c,c,c; 
which  turn  the  cylinder  with  great 
velocity,  when  the  rope  d,  attached 
to  and  passing  round  it,  is  pulled 
downwards.  Farther,  such  weights 


draw  the  rope  up  again  with  consi- 
derable force,  while  it  is  wound 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the 
cylinder. —  As  this  machinery  may 
be  fixed  in  a  garret,  or  other  spare- 
room  at  the  top  of  a  house,  the  rope 
may  be  conduced  through  the  ceil- 
ing into  a  lower  chamber  ;  so  that 
sedentary  persons,  or  invalids,  may 
take  sufficient  exercise,  without 
quitting  their  habitation,  or  ex- 
posing themselves  to  the  viciisi- 
tudes  of  the  weather. 
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FACE-ACH,  or  Tic  douloureux, 
IB  an  acute  pain  in  the  face,  which 
is  sometimes  accompanied  by  sup- 
purating tumors  :     it  mostly  at- 


tacks persons  of  delicate  habits,  and 
those  who  are  uncommonly  sus- 
ceptible of  cold. 

To  remove  this  distressing  affec- 
tion. 
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tion,  the  use  of  volatile  salts,  and 
other  cephalics,  is  generally  iusnf- 
ficient.  Hence  the  tintSture  of  va- 
lerian, with  vitriolic  aether,  may 
with  more  advantage  be  resorted 
to,  both  externally  and  internally. 
Relief  has,  in  some  instances,  been 
derived  from  the  compound  tinc- 
tures of  castor  and  of  asafoetida  ; 
but,  if  these  various  remedies  prove 
ineffectual,  the  feet  should  be  bath- 
ed in  warm  water,  a  fcEtid  clys- 
ter be  administered,  and  recourse 
had  to  electricity,  A  draught  of 
vinegar  or  warm  water,  has  occa- 
sionally procured  ease  j  but,  in 
very  violent  cases,  opium  only, 
under  proper  medical  guidance,  is 
capable  of  suppressing  the  pain. — 
Lastly,  a  new  and  eificacious  cure 
for  thfe  face-ach,  has  been  discover- 
ed by  Dr.  Haighton  : — He  di- 
re£ts  the  nerve  proceeding  from  the 
infra-orbital  hole,  to  be  divided  ; 
but  this  operation  ought  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  skilful  surgeon ;  as, 
otherwise,  irreparable  injury  might 
be  committed  on  the  eye,  or  con- 
tiguous tender  parts. 

With  a  view  to  prevent  a  return 
of  this  malady,  the  patient  should 
undergo  a  course  of  totiic  medi- 
cines, namely :  take  a  copious 
draught  of  spring-water,  early  in 
the  morning ;  repair  to  the  tepid, 
or,  if  his  strength  admit,  to  the 
shower-bath  j  and  use  the  Peru- 
vian bark. 

FILM,  in  farriery,  is  a  thick 
pellicle  or  skin,  that  is  forn)cd  on 
the  eyes  of  horses;  in  consequence 
of  which  their  sight  is  impaired. 

In  order  to  disperse  the  film,  it 
has  been  recommended  to  reduce 
common  salt  and  sugar  of  iead,  to 
a  fine  powder,  and  put  a  litile  into 
the  eye,  so  as  to  corrode  the  film. 
Another  remedy  consists  in  apply- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  fiuely  pul- 
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vfTiTfd  sal  ammoniac  daily  to  the 
part  atte6ted,  till  the  obstruftioa 
be  removed. 

FLEA- LOCUST,  or  Frog- 
HOPPKR,  Cicada,  L.  Is  a  genus  of 
inse6ts,  comprehending  5 1  species, 
which  are  named  chietiy  from  the 
trees  they  infest.  Their  beak  is 
infieCled,  and  the  animals  are  pro- 
vided with  four  wings. 

The  larvae  of  several  species  of 
the  Frog-hopper  discharge  consi- 
derable quantities  of  frothy  matter 
on  the  branches  or  leaves  of  those 
trees,  on  which  they  reside.  This 
froth  has  been  supposed,  by  natu- 
ralists, to  be  ejedted  with  a  view 
to  secure  these  depredators  agairist 
other  inse6ts,  or  to  shelter  then^ 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Such 
excrement,  however,  presents  a 
very  disagreeable  appearance  3  and, 
as  those  vermin  are  highly  detri- 
mental to  trees,  by  devouring  tlie 
leaves,  Mr.  Forsyth  directs  them, 
to  be  destroyed,  by  rubbing  olr' 
the  larvae  with  the  hand ;  after 
which  the  tree  should  be  profusely 
washed  with  soft  water. 

FOOD  OF  PLANTS.— Li  a 
select  collection  of  "  Memoirs," 
lately  published  by  the  Free  Society 
of  Agriculture,  Arts  and  Com- 
merce, in  the  Department  ofAr- 
denne,  the  following  vegetative 
liquor  is  recommended  for  promot- 
ing the  growth,  as  well  as  the 
flowering,  of  bulbous  rootsin  apart- 
ments, during  the  winter, — Take 
3  oz.  of  nitre  5  1  oz.  of  sea-salt ; 
half  an  oz.  of  salt  of  tartar;  half 
a:i  oz.  of  sugar ;  and  one  pint  of 
rain-water.  Let  the  salts  be  gra- 
dually dissolved  in  a  glazed  earthen 
vessel ;  and,  when  the  solution  is 
completed,  add  the  sugar,  and  fil-^ 
terthcwhole.  About  eight  drops  of 
this  Uquidmust  be  poured  into  every 
flower-glass  filled  with  rain  or  river 
water ; 
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water :  tliesr.  vessels  should  be 
kept  constantly  full,  and  the  water 
be  renewed  every  10th  or  I'ith 
day  5  a  similar  jwrtion  of  the  vege- 
tative liquor  being  added  each 
time.  In  order  to  ensure  success, 
the  glasses  ought  to  be  placed  on 
the  corner  of  a  chimney-piece, 
where  a  lire  is  regularly  kept  iu 
cold  seasons. 

FROST.— In  the  "  Giomale 
Encyclopopdico'  of  Vicenza,  M. 
De  Sax  Martin'o  recommends 
the  following  expedit;nt  for  pre- 
serving trees  from  the  injurious 
effefts  of  frost.  This  desirable  ob- 
ject is  accomplished  by  depriving 
those  Uees,  which  in  cold  climates 
require  to  be  protedled,  of  their 
leaves,  at  a  period  somewhat  ear- 
lier than  their  natural  decay  in 
autumn.  The  sap  will,  conse- 
quently, be  less  copious  in  .the 
vessels,  and  will  circulate  more 
slowly,  while  it  becomes  thicker  j 
so  that  it  will  not  freeze  so  readily; 
and,  even  if  it  should  congeal,  its  vo- 
lume will  not  be  so  much  enlarged 
as  if  it  were  in  a  more  diluted  stale. 
In  adopting  such  expedient,  how- 
ever, it  ought  to  be  observed,  that 
the  leaves  must  be  plucked  gra- 
dually, at  three  or  four  ditferent 
periods,  so  that  the  trees  may  be 
divested  of  their*  foliage  before  the 
usual  time  of  its  falling ;  for,  if  the 
whole  were  suddenly  removed,  the 
circulation  of  the  sap  would  be 
checked,  and  the  tree  would  pro- 
bably perish. 

FRUIT-TREES.— In  this  arti- 
cle we  have  stated  a  few  circum- 
stances, the  knowledge  of  which 
may  serve  to  ascertain  the  maturity 
of  fruit,  and  consequently  the  pro- 
per time  for  gathering  it.— The  fol- 
lowing directions  for  picking,  pre- 
serving,  and  packing  it  tor  car- 
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ringr,  we  insert  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Forsyth. 

All  apples,  pears,  &c.  ought  to 
be  carefully  gathered  by  hand,  and 
laid  in  baskets  containing  dried 
grass,  to  present  them  from  being 
bruised ;  and,  if  they  fall  sjvinta- 
ueously,  some  dry  barley-straw  or 
pease-haulm,  should  be  prepared 
for  their  reception  on  the  ground  : 
in  the  latter  instance,  tl>e  fruit 
ought  to  be  separated  from,  and 
sent  to  the  table  before  that  which 
is  collected  by  hand  ;  and  such,  as 
may  be  accidentally  bruised,  ought 
to  be  reserved  for  culinary  pur- 
poses ;  because  it  cannot  be  long 
kept  in  a  sound  state. 

When  all  the  fruit  is  coUefted, 
it  should  be  conveyed  to  the  store- 
room ;  laid  gently  in  small  heaps, 
on  dried  grass ;  and  their  tops  be 
covered  with  short  grass,  in  order 
to  sweat.  Here  it  may  remain  for 
about  a  fortnight;  during  which 
time  each  apple,  pear,  &c,  must 
be  occasionally  wiped  with  a  dry 
woollen  cloth,  and  those  exposed 
on  the  surface  should  be  placed  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  heap.  At 
the  end  of  this  period,  all  watery 
ingredients  that  may  have  been  im- 
bibed during  a  wet  season,  will  be 
evaporated  :  the  heaps  should  then 
be  uncovered,  and  each  article 
carefully  wiped  ;  separating  those 
which  may  be  injuretl,  or  uiitit  for 
keeping. — During  this  process  of 
sweating,  the  windows  of  the  store- 
room, excepting  in  wet  or  foggy 
weather,  ought  to  be  continually 
open,  in  order  ■  to  discharge  the 
moisture  perspiring  from  the  fruit. 

TIk;  usual  mellxKl  of  storing 
apples,  pears,  &c.  consists  in  lay- 
ing them  on  clean  wheaten  strawy 
but,  in  this  case,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  them  frequently, 

aud 
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and  to  remove  such  as  begin  to  de- 
cay ;  because  the  straw,  by  ab- 
sorbing moisture,  will  become  so 
tainted,  as  to  communicate  an  un- 
pleasant flavour. 

Another  mode  of  preservingfruit, 
is  that  of  depositing  it  on  slielves 
made  of  well-seasoned  white'  deal, 
and  covered  with  coarse  thin  can- 
vas, on  which  the  articles  are  to 
be  laid,  after  being  wiped  perfedly 
dry  :  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  or  thin 
flannel,  or  whitish-brown,  paper, 
must  then  be  placed  on  the  top, 
with  a  view  to  exclude  the  air,  and 
to  guard  against  the  injurious  ef- 
fe6ts  of  frost.  Farther,  it  should  be 
turned  several  times  during  the 
winter  5  because  the  more  tender 
and  delicate  kinds  are  apt  to  decay 
on  the  lower  side,  if  they  remain 
long  in  a  quiescent  state  ;  even 
though  they  may  have  been  com- 
pletely sound,  when  first  selected 
for  that  purpose. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
where  fiuit  is  kept  in  store-houses 
for  supplying  the  markets,  it  is 
generally  packed  in  soft  paper,  dis- 
posed at  the  bottoms  and  around 
the  edges  of  baskets  or  hampers  : 
a  layer  of  fruit  is  tfien  put  in,  and 
covered  with  sheets  of  paper ;  af- 
ter which  successive  strata  of  fruit 
and  paper  are  placed  regularly,  till 
the  vessel  be  full.  The  top  is  then 
provided  with  three  or  four  double 
folds  of  paper,  both  to  exclude  the 
air  and  frost.  Every  sort  is  ar- 
ranged in  distiniSt  baskets,  to  which 
labels  are  affixed,  containing  the 
name  of  the  fruit,  and  the  period 
when  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

"Ihe  best  mode  of  preserving 
fruit,  however,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  FoBSYTH,  is  that  of  packing 
it  in  glazed  earthen  jars,  which 
ought  to  be  kept  in  dry  apartments. 
For  this  purpose,  a])ples  and  pears 
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are  to  be  wrapped  separately  In  soft 
pap'ir,  and  laid  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  on  a  thin  stratum  of  well- 
dried  bran  :  alternate  layers  of  bran 
and  fruit  are  then  to  follow,  till  the 
j:ir  be  filled ;  when  it  should  be 
gently  shaken,  in  order  to  settle  its 
contents.  Every  vacancy  must  now 
be  supplied  with  bran,  covered  with 
paper,  and  the  whole  secured  from 
air  and  moisture  by  a  piece  of  blad- 
der, over  which  the  cover  of  the 
vessel  must  be  carefully  fitted. 

With  respeft  to  the  packing  of_ 
fruit,  which  is  to  be  conveyed  to  a 
considerable  distance,  there  cannot 
be  taken  too  great  precaution. 
Boxes  should,  therefore,  be  made  of 
strong  deal,  and  of  various  si/.cs, 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  they 
are  designed  to  contain  :  thesewill 
be  proper  for  melons  wrapped  sim- 
ply in  paper ;  and  also  for  pears, 
peaches,  neftarines,  plums,  and 
grapes,  beitig  enveloped  first  in 
vine-leaves,  and  then  in  paper;  but 
for  cherries,  and  currants,  flat  tin 
boxes  will  be  required. — If  the 
fruits  last  mentioned  are  to  be  car- 
ried, successive  layers  of  fine  long 
moss,  and  cherries,  ought  to  be 
arranged,  till  the  box  be  full;  so 
that,  whet>  the  lid  is  closed,  they 
may  bp  in  no  danger  of  bting  in- 
jured by  fridion.  For  transport- 
ing melons,  &c.  similar  strata  of 
diied  moss,  and  short,  soft,  dry 
grass  are  to  be  formed,  in  which 
the  fruit  is  to  be  stored  according  t(» 
the  manner  above  direded  ;  being 
seledtcd  as  nearly  of  the  same  size 
as  possible :  care  also  must  be 
taken  to  place  the  largest  at  the 
bottom,  and  to  fill  tip  every  inter- 
stice.— For  tfce  sake  of  farther  se- 
curity, each  box  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  strong  lock  and  two 
keys  ;  so  that  the  persons  packing 
and  unpacking  the  fruit,  may  be  re- 
spective!/ 
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spetStively  in  the  possession  of  one. 
The  moss  and  grass  should  always 
be  returned  in  the  boxes  ;  and,  with 
a  little  addition,  they  will  serve  the 
■whole  season,  provided  such  mate- 
rials be  shaken  up,  and  well  aired, 
alter  each  journey  ;  in  order  that 
they  may  remain  sweet.  Lastly, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  cord  these 
boxes  firmly,  v.-ith  a  view  to  pre- 
vent any  accidents  that  may  arise 
daring  their  conveyance.  If  this 
method  be  carefiilly  pursued,  it  will 
certainly  be  attended  with  success  ; 
for,  Mr.  Forsyth  observes,  that 
fruit  thus  managed,  may  be  sent 
vith  perfe6t  safety,  either  by 
coaches  or  waggons,  tptlie remotest 
part  of  the  kingdom. 

FURNACE.— The  construaion 
of  furnaces,  so  arranged  as  to  ccn- 
spme  the  whole  volume  of  smoke, 
is  an  obje6l  which  has  long  en- 
gaged the  ingenuity  of  artists. — 
Hence  various  contrivances  have 
been  proposed  ;  but  few,  we  be- 
lieve, for  efficacy  and  simplicity, 
can  come  in  competition  with  that 
invented  by  Messrs.  Robertsons, 
of  Glasgow.  The  opening  of  iheir 
furnaces,  ins:ead  x)f  being  closed 
by  a  door,  consists  of  a  quadrangu- 
lar hopper  or  fuiinelj  \\  hich  is  con- 
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tantly  supplied  with  coals  ;  so 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  fuel  is 
exhausted,  a  fresh  stock  continu- 
ally descends  through  the  hopper. 
Thus;  the  first  combustion,  which 
disengages  the  greatest  part  of  the 
smoke  and  flame,  takes  place  near 
tlie  mouth  of  the  fire-place,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  smoke 
will,  without  any  other  contriv- 
ance, be  consumed  by  passing 
over  the  fed-hot  fuel  in  the  farther 
part  of  the  furnace.  But,  as  a 
perfe£t  combustion  of  smoke  can- 
not be  obtained  without  the  aid  of 
atmospheric  air,  a  cast-iron  plate, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
above  the  top  of  the  hopper,  is  in- 
troduced, so  that  a  slit  is  formed 
of  this  depth,  and  of  an  equal 
breadth  to  the  front  of  the  furnace; 
through  which  a  current  of  air 
constantly  enters,  and  is  tiien  com- 
bined with  the  smoke.  This  aper- 
ture may  be  enlarged,  or  diminish- 
ed, as  occasion  may  requiie,  by 
raising  or  lowering  the  iron  plate, 
by  means  of  an  iron  pin  :  thus,  the 
supply  of  air  may  be  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  smoke  produced, 
and  tie  whole  of  the  latter  will  be 
advantageously  used,  before  it  can 
escape  through  the  chimney. 
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Germ  ANDER.— In  the  second 
volume  of  the  "Travsafiiovsof  the 
Jioi/til  and  Ecoiiomicul  Society  of 
I'loience,"  we  meet  with  an  in- 
teresting memoir  by  Dr.  Menau- 
p.onk,  on  the  medical  properties  of 
the  Common  Gekmakijer.  Our 
limits  permit  us  only  to  state,  that 
Dr.  M.  strongly  recommends  tlie 


leaves  and  shoots  of  this  indig(  nous 
plant  as  a  substitute  for  the  Peru- 
vian bark ;  a  hint  which  deserves 
flie  aitenliou  of  medical  pradi- 
tioners. 

GOOSEBERRY.  — The  husks 
of  this  fruit,  when  the  juice  is  ex- 
pressed for  making  wine,  are  usual- 
ly tlirown  away  :  it  appears,  how- 
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ever,  that  they  may  with  advantnge 
be  employed  iti  distillation,  and  at- 
fordan  agreeable  spirit,  resembling 
Brandy.  It  has  indeed  been  as- 
certained by  exi)erience,  that  such 
liquor,  after  having  been  kept  a 
few  months,  was  little  inferior,  in 
point  of  strength  or  flavour,  to  the 
best  French  Coniac. 

GREEN.— The  following  me- 
thod of  preparing  Brunswick  Gred/i, 
a  beautiful  colour,  in  great  request 
on  the  Continent  for  oil-painting, 
and  in  the  manufadure  of  stain- 
ed paper,  is  inserted  on  the  au- 
thority of  M.  Kastelkyn.  He 
direfts  shavings  of  cojjper  to  be  put 
into  a  close  vessel,  and  sprinkled 
■with  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac. — 
The  metal  first  unites  with  the 
muriatic  acid,  and  is  dissolved, 
when  it  is  precipitated  by  the  dis- 
engaged ammonia,  with  which  it 
combines.  The  precipitate  is  then 
to  be  washed,  and  dried  either  in 
wooden  boxes,  or  upon  an  expand- 
ed cloth  :  the  liquid  now  remaining 
may  be  repeatedly  employed  as  a 
solvent  for  fresh  portions  of  sal 
anmioniac,  till  it  be  com[)letely  sa- 
turated. M.  Kasteleyn  states, 
that  three  parts  of  such  salt  are 
.sufficient  for  two  parts  of  copper, 
and  that  the  result  will  be  six  parts 
of  colour. — ^lliis  beautiful  pigment 
•  is  sold  in  Holland  by  the  name  of 
Friesland  Green  ;  and  it  sometimes 
forms  an  article  of  exportation  ;  in 
which  case  it  is  generally  adulte- 
rated with  whitc-lrad. 

GUINEA  CORN,  or  Holcus 
Sorghum,  L.  an  exotic  vegetable, 
growing  on  the  coast  of  Africa  : 
its  stalks  are  large,  compact,  gene- 
rally attaining  the  height  of  7  or  8 
t'tct,  and  producing  abundance  of 
grain. — It  may  be  easily  raised  in 
sheltered  situations^  especially  in 
f  xliaustsd  hot-beds  and  other  loose 
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soils,  where  its  seeds  should  be 
sown  early  in  the  spring  ;  as  the 
large  flowery  tops  appear  in  June. 
— In  Tuscany,  Syria,  and  Palestine, 
the  flour  made  ot  this  grain  is  mix- 
ed with  other  meal,  and  converted 
into  bread  3  which,  however,  is  ge- 
nerally brown,  tough,  and  heavy. 
Hence  the  former  is  better  calcu- 
lated for  milk-porridge  that  is 
equally  wholesome  and  nutritive. — 
The  juice  exuding  from  the  stalks 
of  the  Guinea-corn,  is  so  agreeably- 
luscious,  that  it  affords  excellent 
sugar,  by  a  process  similar  to  that 
adopted  with  the  sugar-cane.  The 
seeds  furnish  nourishing  food  to 
poultry  and  pigeons,  as  well  as  for 
horses  and  hogs. — Struve,  a  Ger- 
man writer  on  economy,  states,  that 
he  obtained  from  this  grain  good 
vinegar  by  fermentation  ;  and,  .on 
distilling  it,  a  strong  spirit. 

GUM,  or  GuM-SECUETiox,  a 
disease  in  trees,  arising  from  vari- 
ous causes,  but  mostly  from  inju- 
dicious pruning  ;  bruises,  or  inju- 
ries committed  on  the  wood,  or 
bark,  by  the  hammer  in  nailing  the 
branches  against  walls  ;  pinching 
the  shoots  by  making  the  trellist  s 
too  tight,  or  by  driving  the  nails 
too  closely  to  the  branches.  It 
may  also  be  occasioned  by  leaving 
the  foot-stnlks  of  the  fruit  after 
this  has  been  gatl'.ered:  by  careless- 
ly applying  ladders  ;  and  especial- 
ly where  large  boughs  have  been 
broken  off,  or  inadvertently  lop- 
ped. 

This  distemper  may  be  known 
before  the  gummy  secretion  ac- 
tually takes  place,  by  the  bark  as- 
suming a  brownish  cast,  that  gi^a- 
dually  deepens,  till  the  gum  -at 
length  exuiles  in  the  form  of  small 
blisters.  As  soon  as  any  of  these 
symptoms  are  perceived,  Mr.  For- 
syth direds  the  infefted  part  to  be 

cut 
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cnt  out  with  a  sharp  knife,  till  the 
clean  wliite  bark  and  wood  apj^eiir} 
after  which  the  composition  and 
powder  (see  p.  238  of  the  present 
volume)  should  be  speedily  ap- 
plied. Lastly,  in  case  any  gum 
ooze  out  of  the  tree,  it  must  be 
immediately  scraped  off;  as  the 
disease  will  otherwise  rapidly  in- 
crease : — the  best  time  for  this 
operation,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  F. 
is  during  wet  weather  ;  because 
the  gum,  being  moistened,  may 
then  be  easily  removed  without  in- 
juring the  bark. 

GUM,  or  Yellow-Gtm,  is  a 
species  of  Jaundice,  to  whicli  in- 
fants are  liable,  in  consequence  of 
a  retention  of  the  meconium,  or 
when  the  bowels  arc  obstructed 
after  their  birth. 

This  afteftion  may  be  cured,  by 
occasionally  administering  a  weak 
solution  of  tartar  emetic,  in  the 
proportion  of  half  a  grain  to  four 
ounces  of  water,  sweetened  with 
manna,  till  it  operate  either  by 
stool,  or  by  vomiting  :  after  which, 
a  small  tea-spoonful  of  castor-oil 
should  be  given  in  water -gruel. 
But,  as  the  former  medicine  must 
be  used  with  great  precaution,  we 
would  preferably  recommend  one 
or  two  grains  of  ipecacuanha  to  be 
infused  in  an  ounce  of  water,  with 
a  dram  or  two  of  manna,  and  to  be 
taken  in  divided  doses.  If,  however, 
the  complaint  be  attended  vith 
convulsions,  the  infant  may  be  im- 
mersed in  a  warm  bath,  and  expe^ 
ditiously  wiped  ;  a  praftice  which 
is  generally  attended  with  better 
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effet^b  than  the  swallowing  of  psrir- 
goric  elixir,  laudanum,  and  other 
antispasmodics  j  even  though  such 
remedies  should  consist  only  of 
single  drops,  or  half  drops.  Hence, 
we  seriously  caution  parents  and 
nurses  against  those  precarious 
drugs,  which  cannot  fail  to  under- 
mine the  constitutions  of  children. 

GYMNASTICS,  or  the  Ath- 
letic Art,  denotes  the  dexterous 
performance  of  certain  exercises  of 
the  body,  whether  for  defence, 
health,  or  amusement. 

On  the  first  institution  of  society, 
men  being  aware  of  the  necessity 
and  advantage  of  military  ma- 
nosuvres,  for  repelling  the  attacks  of 
enemies,  national  games  were  c<rta- 
bli>»hed  ;  and  public  rewards  were 
granted  for  the  encouragement  of 
youth.  These  exercises  consisted 
of  running,  leaping,  swimming, 
wrestling.  Sec.  Although,  from  the 
change  of  manners,  and  tlie  dif- 
ferent systems  of  ta6tics  now  pre- 
vailing, such  games  become  less 
requisite,  yet  as  they  doubtless 
contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  tend  to  invigorate  the 
juvenile  body,  we  conceive  that 
they  might,  with  certain  restric- 
tions, be  advantageously  re-esta- 
blished in  academies,  A  discussion 
of  this  interesting  subje6t,  however, 
being  foreign  to  oiir  plan,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  M.  Salzmann's 
"  Gi/mJtasfics  for  Youth,"  8vo. 
1 800  J  which  is  an  useful  pra6tical 
guide,  and  merits  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  concerned  in  the 
snj  erintendance  of  schools. 
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"ttAMPSTE AD-WATER  is  ob- 
tained from  a  mineral  spring,  which 


rises  in  the  village  of  that  name,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
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This  chalybeate  was  formerly  in 
considerable  repute  for  its  medi- 
cinal properties ;  and,  though  at 
present  seldom  employed,  it  is  pro- 
fessedly of  considerable  service  in 
chronic  atfedions,  proceediiigjCrom 
languor,  or  debility  of  the  system  j 
in  chlorosis,  indigestion,  hypochon- 
driasis, and  all  other  cases,  where 
tonic  and  stimulating  remedies  are 
indicated. — It  ought  to  be  drunk 
on  the  spot ;  as  its  volatile  parts 
escape,  and  its  virtites  are  impaired 
by  exposure  to  the  air  :  after  drink- 
ing it,  the  patient  should  either 
walk  or  ride,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  his  complaint,  or  strength 
of  his  ccnifitituiion  ;  with  a  view  to 
promote  its  operation.  The  proper 
season  for  resorting  to  this  spring, 
is  from  April  to  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber }  the  dose  depending  upon  age, 
habit,  and  other  circumstances.  In 
general,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  may  be 
drunk  half  an  hour  before  break- 
fast ;  a  second  dose  about  an  hour 
after  it  J  and  a  third  about  noon  j 
which  portion  maybe  gradually  in- 
creased to  half  a  pint,  if  the  sto- 
mach can  support  it.  Such  course 
is  often  coniiiiued  for  two  or  three 
months  ;  when  the  use  of  the  wa- 
ter is  suspended  for  a  fCw  weeks  ; 
because  a  short  discontinuance 
has  been  produftive  of  good  ef- 
»eas. 

Hampstead-water  operates  pow- 
eyfully  as  a  diuretic,  but  is  apt  to 
occasion  constipations  of  the  bow- 
els :  hence  it  will  be  advisable  to 
add  a  small  portion  of  Epsom  or 
other  aperient  neutral  salt  5  or  it 
may  be  combined  with  the  saline 
mineral  fluid  oi  Kilburn  ;  in  which 
case  the  compound  water  will  be 
nearly  as  etlicacious  as  the  cele- 
brated springs  of  Cheltenham  or 
Scarborough. 

HAT.-rIn  November  1801,  a 
patent  was  obtained    by  Messrs, 
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JoHJT  Walkek  and  Peter  Al- 
THEY,  for  contriving  water-proof 
hats  and  caps,  as  likewise  for  ren- 
dering silk,  linen,  leather,  cotton, 
and  other  materials  for  wearing  ap- 
parel, water-proof.- — Their  inven- 
tion consists  in  providing  the  re- 
spe>l3:ive  articles  witH  a  coat  of 
oil-paint;  after  which  they  are 
japanned  with  a  varnish  mixed 
with  lamp  or  ivory-black.  The 
caps  and  hats  are  manufaftured  of 
paste-board  covered  with  canvas, 
and  treated  in  a  similar  manner  ; 
but  the  leather,  to  be  made  water- 
proof, should  not  be  previously 
dressed  with  oil,  or  any  unctuous 
matter. — For  a  more  minute  ac- 
count of  the  method  in  which  the 
different  compositions  are  applied, 
the  reader  will  consult  the  1 6th vol. 
of  the  "  RcpertOTi/  rf  Arts,"  &:c. 

HAWK- MOTH,  or  Sphinx,  L. 
is  a  genus  of  insetfts,  comprising 
165  species,  ten  of  which  are  dis- 
covered in  Britain,  and  variously 
named,  according  to  the  trees  they 
infest. 

The  generality  of  hawk-moths 
spin  their  cods  under  ground,  inter- 
weaving  with  their  threads  small 
particles  of  grain  and  earth.  Tiiey 
app;  ar  either  early  in  the  morning, 
or  after  sun  -set :  their  flight  is  slow, 
and  often  accompanied  with  a  pe- 
culiar sound.  The  caterpillars  of 
these  inse(5ts  arc  usually  found 
rolled  up  in  the  leaves  of  trees  j 
some  being  green,  and  smooth  ; 
others  brown  or  yellow ;  again, 
others  are  spotted,  and  furnished 
with  rings,  or  belts. 

The  most  certain  method  of 
preventing  the  depredations  of 
hawk- moths,  consists  in  coUetl- 
ing  the  leaves  they  inhabit,  and 
crushing  the  insetSts ;  after  which 
the  trees  should  be  washed  with 
a  mixture  of  clear  lime-wa- 
ter, and  a  deco6tion  of  tobacco 
leaves. 
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l<raves.  Such  cleansing  will,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Forsyth,  also,  be 
found  an  ettcctual  remedy,  when 
the  moths  are  in  the  state  of  larvae ; 
having  previously  picked  otF  and 
destroyed  the  caterpillars. 

HICCOUGH.— Different  reme- 
dies have  already  been  suggested, 
for  rsmoving  this  temporary  atiec- 
tion :  33  they,  however,  may  not 
always  be  applicable  on  the  spur 
of  the  occasion,  we  are  informed 
by  a  correspondent,  that  a  firm  li- 
gature on  the  artery  at  the  wrist, 
will  afford  relief,  if  it  be  continued 
for  about  one  minute;  but,  if  the 
first  attempt  should  not  prove  suc- 
cessful, he  recommends  it  to  be 
repeated ;  wl>en  sucli  convulsive 
efforts  will,  in  general,  be  sup- 
pressed. 

HOG. — In  the  conclusion  of  this 
article,  we  have  pointed  out  those 
breeds  which  deserve  more  particu- 
lar attention  :  to  these  ought  to  be 
added  (%-ol.ii.  p.  471)  the  following, 
pamely : 

5.  The  Large  Spoiled  IVuhnrn 
Breed,  introduct-d  by  the  late  Duke 
of'BKDFORD: — from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Esrl  of  Ecremont, 
and  othci*  able  breeders,  it  clearly 
appe.ars,  that  these  animals  arc  su- 
perior to  the  SutH^lk  breed ;  tie 
former  being  not  only  more  liardy, 
but  also  more  prolific,  and  attaining 
double  the  size,  in  the  same  period 
of  time. 

6.  The  Rudgetvick  Hngx,  are  thus 
denominated  from  a  village  on  the 
borders  of  Surrey  and  Sussex:  this 
race  of  animals  is  remarkable  for 
the  astonishing  weight  they  attain, 
in  the  course  of  two  years,  .which 
exceeds  tliat  of  oti)er  swine  at  a 
similar  age,  in  the  proportion  of  at 
least  two,  and  often  three,  to  one. 
Hence,  they  deserve  to  be  more 
generally  reared,  and  tlieir  number 
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ought  frt  be  increased  tlirongfinrTt 
Britain ;  because  they  repay  the 
exfxince  of  their  keeping  more 
speedily  than  anv  other  breed. 

HONEY-DEW  is  very  detri- 
mental to  fruit-trees,  from  its  vis-» 
cousiquality  ;  because  it  closes  their 
pores-  and  impedes  their  perspira- 
tion.-'»-Mr.  Forsyth  dierefore  di- 
reftsthose  trees,  which  are  most 
liable  to  such  distemper,  to  be 
sprinkled  with  a  mixture  of  lime- 
v/ater  and  urine  ;  after  which  ihey 
should  be  washed  with  die  liquid, 
stated  in  the  article  Blight  (p. 
309,  of  this  Supplement).  These 
remedies,  however,  ought  to  be 
applied  early  in  the  morning ;  in 
order  thst  the  trees  may  become 
dry,  before  the  solar  rays  produce 
intense  heat ;  as,  otherwise,  the 
blossoms  and  leaves  are  apt  to  be 
scorched,  and  tluis  to  be  materi- 
ally injured. 

HORSE-CHESNUT.— The  bark 
of  this  tr.e  is,  on  the  Continent, 
occasionally  substituted  for  tht;  Pe- 
ruvian ;  and  it  likewise  ap|>ear3, 
tliat  an  extract  qaay  be  prepared 
from  the  rijx;  fruit  of  the  hurse- 
chesnut,  which  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  that  obtained  from  the 
expensive  foreign  drug.  For  this 
cnnmiunication,  v.'e  arc  indebted  to 
Dr.  FucHs,  of  Jena  ;  who  diredls 
tl)e  chesnuts  to  be  deprived  of  their 
prickly  husks,  and  au  extraft  to  be 
prepared  from  them,  in  the  usu^ 
manner. 

HOT-  HOUSE.— A  glass-fra  mc 
for  buildings  of  this  description  has 
lately  been  invented  by  M.  Be- 
NAKD  :  it  possesses  considerable 
advantages  over  those  in  common 
use.  The  lower  part  consists  of  a 
double  square  of  glass-panes  set  in 
wood,  or  in  wood  and  lead.  The 
upper  part  is  composed  of  panes  of 
glass  fixed  in  wood^  and  terminates 
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in  an  oblong  six-sided  prism  :  it 
maybe  taken  off  at  pleasure,  by 
a  ring  conneAed  with  the  top. — 
The  whole  of  this  fabric  has  tlie 
singular  advantage  of  throwing  a 
great  body  of  light  on  the  plants, 
while  it  prevents  that  sickly  growth, 
denominated  etiolation;  and  ren- 
ders it  easy  to  produce  a  variety  of 
temperatures,  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, M.  Benard's  hot-house  is 
supplied  with  heat,  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pence,  by  common  oil ;  the  smoke 
of  which  is  conveyed  round  the 
frame,  by  means  of  a  flue. 

HYACINTH.— In  a  late  volume 
of  the  "  ^finales  de  Chimie,"   M. 
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Leroux  has  announced  the  disco- 
very of  a  gummy  substance,  con- 
tained in  the  roots  of  the  Hyaciri' 
thus  von-scriptus  ;  which  is  an 
indigenous  vegetable.  This  sub- 
stance appeared,  on  examination, 
to  possess  similar  properties  with 
the  generality  of  gums,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  farinaceous 
matter  ;  which  may,  by  proper  ma- 
nagement, be  extracted.  As  it 
abounds  in  the  bulbous  roots  of  the 
Hyacinth,  so  as  to  render  it  an  ob- 
je6l  of  attention,  M.  Leroux  con- 
ceives that  it  might  be  advantage- 
ously converted  into  Starch. 


I. 


INSECTS.— A  new  mode  of 
preventing  their  depredations  on 
apple-trees,  has  lately  been  pro- 
posed in  America.  It  consists 
simply  in  stripping  off  the  whole 
body  of  the  bark  ;  an  operation  by 
which  millions  of  insefts,  together 
with  their  eggs,  are  immediately 
removed.  Such  praftice,  indeed, 
has  generally  been  supposed  to  kill 
the  trees ;  but  it  appears,  from 
the  experiments  instituted  by  Dr. 
MiTCHiLL,  of  New- York,  that 
about  Midsummer,  apple  -  trees 
may  be  entirely  decorticated,  with- 
out receiving  the  least  injury  from 
the  operation/  Thus,  a  tree  peeled 
in  the  summer  of  1798,  withstood 
the  effefts  of  intense  frost  in  tlie 
severe  winter  that  succeeded  ;  ano- 
ther, which  had  been  deprived  of 
its  bark  in  June,  1799,  re-acquired 
it  completely  before  the  end  of 
September;  and  yielded  as  large 
a  crop  of  fruit,  as  if  it  had  not  been 
<li vested  of  its  rind. — Dr.  Mitch- 
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ILL  observes,  "  There  is  no  doubt, 
an  orchard  might  be  treated  in  this 
manner  with  perfeft  safety,  if  the 
operation  were  well-timed  ;"  and, 
as  the  climate  of  North  America 
is  considerably  colder  than  that 
of  England,  these  experiments 
claim  the  attention  of  British  Or- 
chardists. 

IRON. — As  vessels,  made  of  this 
metal,  are  liable  to  cracks,  which 
frequently  render  them  useless,  we 
insert,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Kas- 
TELEYN,  the  following  dire6tions 
for  preparing  a  lute  calculated  to 
fill  up  such  fissures  : — ^Take  six 
parts  of  yellow  potter's  clay,  and 
one  part  of  iron  filings ;  incorpo- 
rate these  ingredients  with  a  sutli- 
cient  quantity  of  Unseed  oil,  so  as 
to  form  the  whole  into  a  paste  o£ 
the  consistence  of  putty. 

Although  a  variety  of  varnishes 
have  been  contrived  for  securing 
iron  and  steel,  in  a  polished  state, 
from  the  efl:efts  of  rust ;  yet  we 

F  f  are 
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are  persuaded,  that  the  following  is 
the  most  simple  and  effcdlual  me- 
thod of  preservhig  them.  It  is  well 
kiiown,  that  the  oil  expressed  from 
the  fruit  of  the  chocolate-tree  never 
becomes  rancid,  provided  the  nuts 
have  been  moderately  roasted,  be- 
fore they  are  submitted  to  the  press. 
This  oil  is  asserted  by  M.  Von 
Crell,  to  be  eminently  adapted  to 
the  purpose  before  stated :  and  we 
may  add,  from  recent  experience, 
that  the  animal  oil  obtained  from 
eels,  if  applied  to  polished  iron, 
steel,  or  other  metals,  especially 
when  used  in  machinery,  such  as 
■wheel-work,  has  been  attended 
with  similar  good  effeds. 

ITCH. — A  new  remedy  for  this 
loathsome  affeftion,  has  lately  been 
discovered  by  M.  Grille.  —  He 
had  observed,  tliat  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  manganese-mines,  of 
Macon,  in  France,  were  not  liable 
to  this  cutaneous  disease  ;  and  that 
the  neighbouring  workmen,  when 
attacked  by  the  itch,  were  accus- 
tomed to  resort  to  these  mines, 
with  a  view  to  be  cured  of  their 
complaint :  thus,  the  tormenting 
irritation  speedily  ceased;  the 
eruption  disappt-ared ;  and  the  skin 
became  jicrfetlly  sound. 

Hence,  M.  Gkili!e  was  led  to 
conjcdure,  that  martgancse  might 
be  employed  as  a  r(  medy  for  Uie 
itch.  He  therefore  formed  6  parts 
of  this  semi- metal  in  a  pulverized 
state,  and  l6  parts  of  fresh  hog's- 
Jard,  into  an  unguent :  —  several 
persons  troubled  with  this  disease 
were  direded  to  rub  such  ointment 
over  their  bodies  j  at  the  same 
time,  the  usual  medicines  for  open- 
ing the  bowels,  were  admiaistered  j 
and  the  malady  was,  in  a  few  days, 
completely  removed. 

JUNIPER  -  TREE.  —  Several 
useful  purposes,  tp  which  the  fruity 
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as  well  as  the  wood  of  this  vaiuab'? 
shrub,  may  be  applied  with  ad- 
vantage, have  already  teen  stated ' 
and,  as  the  juniper  abounds  in  va- 
rious parts  of  England,  \ye  extraft 
the  following  fadts  relative  to  iti^ 
more  extensive  utility  in  Finnland ; 
published  by  M.  Alop^us,  in  tlic 
"  Transaclions  of  the  Economical 
Society  of  Peter  slur gk." 

1 .  Tl»e  water  used  for  brewing 
malt-liquors,  is  previously  boiled 
with  juniper-twigs  ;  which  are  be- 
lieved to  improve  both  the  salubri- 
ty and  flavour  of  the  beer. 

2.  The  leaves  are  employed  for 
fumigating  houses,  with  a  view  ta 
corredfoul  air,  or  expel  pernicious 
vapours. 

3.  Milk-vessels  are  preferably 
made  of  juniper  wood,  which  is 
supposed  to  contribute  to  the  pre- 
servation of  milk  in  a  sweet  state, 
and  to  render  it  more  paiu table. — 
When  other  woods  arc  used  for 
such  vessels,  they  are,  for  the  same 
purposes,  washed  with  water  in 
which  juniper  -  twigs  have  been 
boiled. 

4.  Warm  deco6tions  of  this 
shrub  are  frequently  given  to  cows, 
and  sometimes  to  sheep  j  in  order 
to  enrich  the  quality,  and  increase 
the  quantity,  of  their  milk. 

Lastly,  juniper-berries  arc  roast- 
ed, ground,  and  prepared  in  the 
manner  of  coffee,  for  w  hich  they 
are  frequently  substituted  j  afford- 
ing an  excellent  palliative  in  cal- 
culous and  ,gouty  complaints. — 
From  these  berries  may  also  be 
brewed  a  cheap,  wholesome,  and 
well-flavoured  beer,  by  the  follow- 
ing process,  which  has  but  lately  be- 
come generally  known  in  Sweden  j 
— Let  30lbs.  of  clean  juniper  berries 
be  pAuided  in  a  mortar  (we  sup- 
pose, without  bruising  the  stones), 
and  be  put  in  a  common  mash  tub, 
togetiier 
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td^ether  with  2^  buckets  of  cold 
water;  suffering  the  whole  to  stand 
24  hours.  When  the  juice  of  the 
berries  is  sufficiently  extraded, 
the  liquor  nnust  be  drawn  off,  and 
boiled  in  a  copper,  being  carefully 
skimmed  during  the  ebullition.  A 
due  portion  of  hops  is  then  to  be 
boiled  with  a  little  of  the  wort ;  in- 
corporated with  the  whole  ;  and, 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  lukewarm, 
the  yeast  ought  to  be  added  in 
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the  usual  manner.  When  the  fer. 
mentation  ceases,  the  beer  should 
be  poured  into  a  barrel  containing 
a  little  isinglass;  and  carefuUv  closed 
with  a  bung. — Such  beverage  is 
very  salubrious  and  aromatic ;  but,  • 
as  it  ferments  more  tardily  than 
common  malt  liquor,  it  is  apt  to 
become  sour :  hence,  M.  Alo-  . 
p^us  advises  only  a  small  quanti- 
ty to  be  brewed  at  a  time. 


K. 


KILBLTRN- Water,  is  a  "sa- 
line mineral  fluid,  obtained  from  a 
spring  at  Kilburn-well,  about  two 
miles  from  the  end  of  Oxford- 
street,  London. 

This  water  was  formerly  in  great 
repute,  but  is  at  present  seldom 
employed.  Nevertheless,  it  pro- 
mises to  be  serviceable  in  cases  of 
habitual  costiveness,  where  power- 
ful laxatives  would  be  produdive 
of  dangerous  consequences  ;  as  it 
may  be  used  with  safety,  till  the 
intestines  have  recovered  their  na- 


tural tone.  It  may  farther  be  ad- 
vantageously taken  by  persons  of 
sedentary  lives,  who  are  peculiarly 
subject  to  hypochondriasis,  indiges- 
tion, and  other  disorders  arising 
from  relaxed  habits.  The  dose  is 
from  one  to  three  pints,  which 
should  be  drunk  at  short  intervals, 
till  it  produce  a  purgative  effe<St  :  i 
and,  as  its  operation  is  very  slow,  it.»  ' 
appears  to  be  eminently  calculated 
for  persons,  whdse  stomachs  are  de« 
licate  ot  impaired. 


L. 


LACKEY-MOTH,  or  Phalcena 
homlyx  Neustricfi,  is  a  species  of 
moth  that  commits  great  depreda- 
tions on  fruit-trees  ;  around  the 
branches  of  which  it  deposits  nu- 
merous eggS;  that  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  necklace.  These 
are  very  hard,  and  adhere  closely 
to  the  bark  ;  so  that  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  remove  them  by  a  knife; 
care  being  taken  to  spare  the  bark 


as  rnuch  as  possible.  Next,  the 
composition  and  powder  mention- 
ed in  the  article  Tree  (p.  238  of 
this  vol.),  must  be  applied  to  every 
part  which  may  have  been  wound- 
ed by  the  instrument. 

LETTER.— A  new  method  of 
copying  letters  has  lately  been  pro- 
posed j  which  is  certainly  less  ex- 
pensive, and  promises  to  be  nearly 
as  expeditious,  as  that  obtained  by 
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means  of  Cofii/'ing  Machinfs  :— we 
have,  therefore  been  induced  to 
subjoin  the  following  dircftions. 

first,  the  letter  lobe  copied,  must 
be  written  with  good  black  ink,  in 
which  a  little  sugar  has  been  dis- 
solved. Damp,  unsized  paper,  or 
sach  as  has  previously  been  ren- 
dered sufficiently  porous  by  sus- 
pending it  ovier  steam,  is  then  to 
be  adapted  to  the  size  of  such  let- 
ter, and  be  laid  on  the  VTiting, 
which  ought  to  be  in  a  dry  state. 
Several  clean  sheets  are  now  to  be 
arranged  on  the  copying  paper ; 
and  a  flat  iron,  moderately  heated, 
should  be  passed  uniformly  over 
the  whole,  til  it  be  thoroughly 
dried. — If  the  original  be  written 
on  both  sides,  it  must  be  placed 
between  a  double  sheet  of  such  un- 
sized paper,  and  managed  in  the 
manner  above  dire6ted ;  when  art 
exadl  copy  will  be  procured.  In  this 
instance,  however,  tlie  iron  must 
be  applied  witli  the  greatest  expe- 
dition, lest  the  unsized  paper  be- 
come too  drj',  or  communicate  its 
dampness  to  the  ink  ;  in  which 
cases,  either  no  impression  would 
be  taken,  or  the  ink  would  sink  : 
lastly,  the  iron  ought  to  be  pressed 
on  the  paper  longer  than  is  usual 
for  single  sheets  j  in  order  that  the 
beat  may  be  regularly  diffused, 
and  the  full  effeft  be  ensured. 

LIVERWORT.— All  the  indi- 
genous species  of  the  lichens  con- 
tain a  considerable  portion  of  viscid 
matter  j  which  has,  by  the  Earl  of 
DuNDONALO,  been  successfully 
converted  into  a  gum,  possessing  all 
the  properties  of  the  Seneg.\,  at 
present  used  by  calico-printers. — 
These  vegetables  abound  chiefly 
on  trees,  growing  in  poor  stiff 
toils  :  they  altrtin  to  maturity  in 
three  or  four  years ;  so  that  a  crop 
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may  be  taken  from  the  same  tretf^ 
every  fourth  year. 

The  liverwort  is  furnished  with- 
an  external  skin,  beneath  which  ig 
found  a  green  resinous  substance  : 
the  remainder  is  composed  pnrtly 
of  gum,  and  partly  of  an  animal 
fibrous  matter,  that  is  insoluble 
both  by  heat  and  the  action  of  al- 
kalies. In  order  to  extraft  the  gum 
from  such  plants,  they  are  first  scald- 
ed two  or  three  times  in  boiling 
water  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  rind  or  skin  is  separated,  toge- 
ther with  the  greater  part  of  the 
resinous  ingredient.  Tlie  vege- 
tables, thus  prepared,  are  next  put 
into  copper  vessels  and  boiled,  in 
the  proportion  of  lib.  to  2  galloris 
of  water,  for  four  or  five  hours  ; 
half  or  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
soda  or  pearl-ashes,  or  half  a  pint 
of  volatile  alkali,  being  added  to 
every  pound.  The  boiling  is  con- 
tinued till  the  liquor  acquires  a 
gummy  consistence  ;  when  it  is 
strained  through  a  hair  sieve,  and 
the  residuum  is  expressed  through 
hair- cloth  bags,  by  means  of  presses 
similar  to  those  used  by  tallow- 
melters. 

The  extraft  thus  obtained,  is 
then  suflFered  to  stand  for  10  or  12 
hours  J  after  which  it  is  strained, 
and  evaporated  in  lead  or  tin  ves- 
sels, placed  over  stoves  moderately 
heated  by  fuel,  or  by  the  steam  of 
hot  water,  till  it  be  of  a  proper 
cor>sistence  for  block-printing.  If 
such  gum,  however,  be  intended 
for  making  ink,  manufaduring  pa- 
per, or  staining  and  stiffening  silks, 
crapes,  gauze,  &c.  Lord  Dundon- 
ALD  observes  (in  his  Circular  Let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Calico  Printer* 
of  Scotland),  that  no  alkaline  salts 
mast  be  employed  for  extracting 
the  liverwort ;  and-  the  boiling  be 
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<t)ntinued  for  a  longer  time,  and 
with  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  : 
thus,  the  gummy  extrad  will  be- 
come nearly  colourless  ;  but,  if  vo- 
latile alkah  be  used,  it  will  be  ne- 
.  cessary  to  substitute  iron  vessels 
for  those  made  of  copper. 

Lord  D.'s  gum  has  been  found 
to  answer  every  purpose  for  which 
it  was  designed :  as  its  preparation  is 
not  only  cheaper,  and  will  produce 
a  considerable  saving  of  money  an- 
nually sent  to  Senegal,  but  will 
nlso  afford  employment  to  numer- 
ous women,  children,  and  others, 
in  collefting,  as  well  as  in  prepar- 
ing, the  lichens,  it  promises  to  be 
a  national  benefit. 

LOCK. — In  June,  180i,  a  pa- 
tent was  granted  to  Mr.  Holem- 
BERG,  for  his  invention  of  locks  or 
fastenings  adapted  for  general  use, 
on  a  new  and  improved  construc- 
tion,— ^The  external  form  of  the 
locks,  thus  manufa6tured,  corres- 
ponds with  those  in  common  use  : 
internally,  however,  an  orbicular 
bolt  is  substituted  for  a  redilineal 
one,  the  security  of  which  is  in- 
creased by  an  inside  tumbler  that 
is  fastened  by  a  flat  spring  bolt. 
'The  whole  manufafture  of  this 
lock  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity 
and  ingenuity,  with  which  it  com- 
bines the  important  advantage  of 
security ;  so  that  this  contrivance 
justly  merits  the  preierence. 

LOGIC,  is  the  art  of  thinking 
and  reasoning  with  judgment  and 
propriety  :  or,  it  may  be  defined  to 
be  the  history  of  the  human  mind  j 
because  it  traces  the  progress  of 
knowledge  from  the  first  and  most 
simple  conceptions,  through  all 
4lieir  various  combinations,  grada- 
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tions,  and  the  inferences  that  are 
drawn  from  a  comparison  of  ideas. 
Logic  is,  doubtless,  one  of  tlie 
most  important  sciences  that  can 
be  impressed  on  the  young  mind  ; 
inasmuch  as  it  unfolds  tiie  nature 
of  the  faculty  of  refle6tion,  while 
it  displays  the  proper  manner  in 
which  tlie  riiental  powers  are  to  be 
exercised,  in  the  pursuit  of  truth 
and  knowledge.  Farther,  it  cau- 
tions us  against  those  errors  and 
mistakes  to  which  we  are  liable  in 
consequence  of  inattention  3  while 
it  teaches  us  to  discriminate  be- 
tween real  and  apparent  truth ; 
being  thus  admirably  calculated  for 
the  investigation  of  interesting  sul> 
je6ts,  both  of  literature  and  mora- 
lity ;  as  it  enables  parties  to  detect 
the  fallacy  of  Aegument.  Wfe 
could  with  pleasure  point  out  other 
essential  advantages,  resulting  from 
the  art  of  thinking  5  and,  though  a 
reference  has  been  made  from  out 
first  volume  to  this  article,  for  a 
farther  investigation  of  error  in  ar- 
guments, yet,  as  such  discussion 
would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  field 
of  speculation,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  following  excellent  works, 
in  which  the  first  principles  of  rea- 
soning are  clearly  developed,  and 
the  juvenile  mind  is  taught  to  dis- 
tinguish between  truth  and  false- 
hood.— 1.  "  Elements  of  Logic, '* 
fay  Prof.  Duncan,  of  Aberdeen, 
8vo,  ;  2,  Dr,  Tatham's  "  Chait 
and  Scale  of  Truth,  ly  jvhich  to 
find  the  Cause  of  Error,"  &c. 
2  vols.  8vo. ;  and  3,  Mr.  Cot- 
lard's  "  Essentials  of  Logic," 
&c.  i2mo.  2d  edit.  pp.  223, 
179(5, 
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MANURE.—Thc  utility  of  clay 
on  poor  lands  has  already  been 
stated  in  this  article,  vol.  iii,  p. 
161  :  we  now  submit  the  follow- 
ing tad  to  the  consideration  of  our 
readers. — In  the  2d  vol.  of  "  Cmn- 
nuinications  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture," a  paper  is  inserted  on  the 
use  of  clay  and  marie,  by  Mr.  Jo- 
siAH  RoDWELL,  ou  whom  the 
^pard  conferred  their  gold  medal. 
Thirty  years  since,  Mr.  R.  hired  a 
farm,  consisting  of  1400  acres,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  poor 
icath  land  :  during  that  period,  he 
has  broken  up  and  manured  the 
soil  with  nearly  140,000  loads  of 
clay  and  marie,  at  the  expence  of 
4958I. :  his  indefatigable  labours 
have  been  amply  compensated,  and 
the  rental  of  the  farm  has  been  in- 
creased from  1501.  to  700I.  per 
annum. — Fa6ts,  like  these,  demand 
most  serious  attention  ;  and  those 
of  our  readers,  who  wish  to  ac- 
quire minute  information  respeiSt- 
ing  Mr.  R.'s  management,  will 
consvit  the  valuable  work  above 
.cited. 

;  MERCURY.— This  mineral  be- 
ing of  extensive  utility,  both  in  the 
arts  and  in  medicine,  various  base 
raetals  are  frequently  combined 
with  it,  in  order  to  increase  its 
■weight :  such  fraud  may,  how- 
ever, be  deteSed  by  the  dull  aspett 
of.  the  quicksilver;  by  its  tarnish- 
ing on  exjxjsure  to  the  air ;  and  by 
the  black  sediment  dejx)8ited,when 
it  is  shaken  with  water,  in  a  bottle. 
The  substance,  chiefly  employed 
for  this  nefarious  pradice,  is  lead  ; 
a  very  large  proportion  of  which 
unites  with  mercury,  especially  if 
zinc  or  bismudi  be  previously 
added. 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  adu>« 
teration  witli  lead,  quicksilvty 
should  be  agitated  with  a  little  wa- 
ter ;  after  which  the  fluid  must  be 
strained,  and  tlie  mercury  digested 
in  distilled  vinegar.  By  this  pro- 
cess, the  oxyd  of  lead  will  be  dis- 
solved, and  will  deposit  a  blackish 
precipitate  with  sulphurated  water. 
If  mercury  has  been  sophisticated 
with  bismuth,  the  latter  will  appear 
in  the  form  of  a  white  sediment  j 
on  pouring  a  solution  of  nitre,  pre- 
pared without  heat,  into  a  vessel 
containing  the  suspeded  metal  and 
distilled  water. — ^Tiu  may  be  dis- 
covered) in  a  similar  manner,  by  a 
weak  solution  of  nitro-muriate  of 
gold,  which  produces^  a  purple  se- 
diment ;  but  zinc  may  be  deteded 
by  simple  exposure  to  heat. 

MILDEW,  a  distemper  which, 
from  its  clammy  nature,  is  equally 
injurious  to  trees  and  plants,  by 
closing  up  their  pores,  so  that  their 
perspiration  is  obstruded,  and  their 
growth  is  checked, — Contrary  to 
the  commonly  received  opinion, 
Mr.  Forsyth  has  observed,  that 
fruit-trees  are  more  liable  to  this 
malady,  when  planted  against 
South  and  "West  walls,  than  those 
exposed  to  the  East ;  and,  by  re- 
moving such  diseased  trees  to 
North  or  East  walls,  they  have 
perfectly  recovered. 

Where  danger  is  apprehended 
from  the  mildew,  Mr.  F.  advises 
the  trees  to  be  sprinkled  with  urine 
and  lime-water;  but,  if  the  young 
shoots  be  much  infcded,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  wash  them  with  a 
woollen  cloth,  dipped  in  tlie  mix- 
ture, which  has  been  specified  in 
the  article  Blight  (p,  399,  of  this 
Supplement),  with  a  view  to  clear 

them 
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^m  of  all  glutinous  or  viscid  mat- 
ters; so  that  their  exhalation  may 
not  be  impeded. 

MILL. — In  September,  1801,  a 
pateat  was  granted  to  Mr.  Zacha- 
RiAH  Bar  R ATT,  for  a  portable 
mill,  designed  to  grind  corn  ;  and 
which  may  be  worked  either  by 
wind,  water,  or  horses.  This  con- 
trivance differs  from  the  common 
mills,  chiefly  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  1.  That  its  size  may  be 
enlarged,  or  reduced  according  to 
circumstances  ;  the  whole  running 
on  castors;  2.  The  mill-shaft  is 
moved  by  a  crown  wheel,  contain- 
ing three  notched  orbits,  eacn  being 
at  some  distance  within  the  other; 
and  which  wheel  may,  by  a  slight 
alteration,  be  construded  so  as  to 
be  set  in  motion,  either  by  sails, 
by  horses,  or  by  water;  and  lastly, 
the  machine  may,  if  required,  be 
conveniently  eretled  at  the  gable 
end  of  a  barn. — A  more  particular 
account  of  this  mechanical  inven- 
tion is  given  in  the  l6th  volume  of 
the  "  Repertory  of  Arts,"  &c.  where 
the  apparatus  is  illustrated  with  an 
engraving. 

Another  patent  was  lately  grant- 
ed to  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  for 
a  Hand  Stone  Corn  Mill.  The 
frame  of  the  machine  is  three  feet 
square,  and  three  and  a  half  feet  in 
height :  the  stones  are  1 8  inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  inclosed  in  a 
tub,  supported  by  two  cross-bear- 
ers.   Beneath  these  stones,  there 
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Is  a  lever,  in  which  is  inserted  ah 
iron  pin  ;  that  passes  tlirough  the 
centre  of  the  bed-stones,  and  com- 
municates with  various  machinery, 
that  sets  the  whole  in  motion.— 
Our  limits  not  permitting  us  to  de- 
tail its  constit^uent  parts,  we  can 
only  add,  that  a  drawer  containing 
three  sieves  is  placed  under  the 
stones,  for  the  reception  and  sifting 
of  the  meal.  The  price  of  this 
mill  is  iG,  or,  with  the  drawers 
and  sieves,  1/  guineas;  and  the 
machine  is  asserted  to  grind  six 
bushels  of  grain,  in  one  day.  with. 
perfetSt  ease. — -A  farther  account  of 
Mr.  W.'s  ingenious  contrivance 
may  be  found  in  the  3Sth  vol.  of 
"  Annals  of  Agriculture,"  where 
his  description  is  illustrated  with 
an  appropriate  plate — See  also 
Water-mills  ;  in  this  Appendix. 
MOSS. — ^Tiiis  vegetable  produc- 
tion being  very  detrimental  to  the 
growth  and  health  of  fruit-trees, 
Mr.  Forsyth  advises  it  to  be  care- 
fully removed  in  the  months  of 
P'ebruary  or  March;  after  which 
the  scraped  trees  must  be  washed 
with  a  mixture  of  fresh  cow-dung, 
urine,  and  soap-suds. — If  this  ope- 
ration be  repeated  in  autumn,  when 
the  trees  are  destitute  of  leaves,  it 
will  not  only  prevent  the  produc- 
tion of  moss,  but  will  also  destroy 
the  eggs  of  numerous  insedl's,  that 
would  otherwise  be  hatched ;  while 
it  contributes  essentially  topromot# 
vegetation. 


N. 


NETTLE.  — Some  interesting 
experiments  have  lately  been  made 
by  M.  Zannetini,  in  Italy ;  from 
vhich  it  appears,  that  the  flowers 


and  seeds  of  the  Common  Nettle 
may,  with  efficacy,  be  substituted 
for  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  all  febrile 
affeftions,  especially  irf  tertian  and 
F  f  4  quartan 
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quartan  agues.  This  native  vege- 
table operates  more  speedily  than 
the  foreign  bark ;  and,  in  large 
doses, induces^ lethargic  sleep:  the 
portion  to  be  given,  ouglit  never  to 
exceed  one  dram,  and  should  be 
administered  in  wine,  two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  24  hours,— 
The  same  cautions,  that  are  neces- 
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sary  in  the  use  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  are  likewise  to  be  observed 
in  taking  the  seeds  and  flowers  of 
the  nettle.  Lastly,  M.  Zankbtini 
recommends  a  slight  infusion  of 
the  latter,  in  wine,  as  an  excellent 
preservative  for  iliose  who  reside 
in  marshy  and  unwholesome  situa- 
tions. 


o. 


OIL.— In  April,  1792,  a  patent 
was  granted  to  Mr,  Cha,  Gower, 
for  his  method  of  depurating  and 
improving  animal  oil.  He  direiSs 
equal  quantities  of  oil,  and  of  water 
previously  acidulated  with  a  due 
proportion  of  vitriolic  acid,  to  be 
poured  into  a  barrel  or  other  vessel, 
which  must  be  placed  pear  a  fire, 
and  briskly  agitated,  in  order  to 
^  unite  the  two  fluids.  The  liquor 
is  tlien  passed  into  pans,  with  a 
view  to  complete  the  solution  of 
the  gelatinous  parts  ;  and  that  the 
water  may  sink  to  tlie  bottom ; 
when  the  clear  oil  is  decanted. 
Should,  however,  the  oil  intended 
to  be  purified  have  a  turbid,  or 
ropy  appearance,  tlie  patentee  di- 
refts  equal  parts  of  such  liquid, 
and  pure  water,  to  be  mixed  with 
a  little  yeast,  and  shaken  in  tlie 
manner  above-mentioned.  When 
the  fermentation  ceases,  the  whole 
must  be  poured  into  similar  pans, 
where  all  feculent  particles  will 
subside,  and  the  pure  oil  float  on 
the  surface,  whence  it  may  be  drawn 
off  for  use. 

OPODELDOC,  a  well-known 
Ijnimcnt,  which  is  prepared  by  di- 
gesting 3  parts  of  soap  in  16  parts 
of  the  spirit  of  rosemary,  till  the 
former  be  dissolved;    when  one 


part  of  camphor  should  be  incor- 
porated with  the  whole. — ^This  un- 
guent is  of  great  service  in  bruises, 
rheumatic  affedions,  and  similar 
painful  complaints ;  but,  being 
very  volatile,  it  ought  to  be  kept 
in  bottles  closely  stopped,  to  pre- 
vent tlie  access  of  air. 

ORNITHOLOGY,  is  that 
science  which  treats  of  birds  ;  de- 
scribing their  form,  animal  econo- 
my, and  various  uses. 

Having  already  specified  the  na- 
tural habits,  as  well  as  the  useful 
purposes,  together  with  the  opposite 
qualities,  of  the  feathered  tribe,  un- 
der many  individual  names  of  birds, 
and  especially  those  which  are  na- 
tives of  Britain,  in  the  preceding 
alphabet  of  this  work,  we  shall, 
at  present,  only  subjoin  a  few  ge- 
neral observations,  and  conclude 
with  an  enumeration  of  the  most 
remfarkable  objects  of  this  class  j  the 
charaders  of  which  have  been 
stated  in  vol,  i.  p.  58. 

Although  birds  are,  by  their  pe- 
culiar form,  distinguished  from  all 
other  creatures,  yet  their  internal 
struBure,  in  many  respeds  coin- 
cides with  that  of  mammillary  ani- 
mals. Thus,  both  have  a  heart 
with  two  ventricles  and  two  auri- 
cles ;  red,  warm  blood  j  and  solid 
bones  J 
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bones;  but  which,  in  the  former, 
are  almost  uniformly  hollow,  and 
contain  no  marrow.  Through 
these  concave  bones,  the  air  com- 
municates with  the  lungs,  that 
are  grown  together  with  the  back 
and  the  ribs ;  being  connefted 
with  different  cellular  webs,  which 
serve  as  reservoirs  of  air. — The 
flesh  of  birds  also  resembles  that  of 
tlie  mamraillary  tribe ;  but  the 
urine  of  the  former,  though  secret- 
ed in  the  kidnies,  is  evacuated  by 
the  same  canal  through  which  their 
excrements  are  discharged  :  nor  is 
their  bile  coUefted  in  a  peculiar 
gall-bladder;  for  it  is,  in  most  in- 
stances, conveyed  from  the  liver 
r     direftly  to  the  intestines. 

The  stomach  of  birds  is  either 
furnished  with  a  hard  membrane 
for  grinding  their  food  ;  which  is 
the  case  with  all  such  as  subsist  on 
grain  ;  or,  it  has  the  power  of  dis- 
solving their  aliment,  by  the  gas- 
|.ric  liquor  secreted  in  all  carnivor- 
ous birds,  being  similar  to  that 
fouiid  in  the  digestive  organs  of 
men  and  quadrupeds  ;  but  the  for- 
mer possess  the  advantage  of  spon- 
taneously vomiting  hair,  feathers, 
and  other  indigestible  matters. 

The  instin£t  displayed  by  every 
species  of  birds,  in  conslruCting 
permanent  and  artificial  nests,  in 
the  most  appropriate  spots,  de- 
serves the  admiration  of  contem- 
plative minds  ;  though  such  proofs 
of  providential  care,  and  wisdom, 
-  are  otten  regarded  with  inditfer- 
cnce  :  tl^is  extraordinary  effort  to 
propagate  their  species,  in  the  most 
convenient  manner,  is  the  more 
remarkable,  as  almost  every  genus 
of  these  creatures  build  habitations 
of  a  peculiar  form,  and  with  the 
most  proper  materials.  Another 
diversity  prevails  in  the  shape,  co- 
lour, and  number  of  their  eggs  3 
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the  deficiency  of  which  the  female 
supplies,  in  case  one  or  more  have 
been  robbed  from  her  nest.  Nor 
is  the  migratory  instinft  of  many 
birds,  in  autumn,  less  surprizing; 
for,  at  the  approach  of  winter, 
they  often  retire  fo  more  genid 
climes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hard- 
ships arising  from  cold  weather 
and  want  of  food  ;  both  being  re- 
moved on  their  return  in  the 
spring.  This  wonderful  propen- 
sity is  evident,  even  in  those  crea- 
tures which  are  confined  in  cages  j 
and  which,  at  that  season  evince 
an  unusual  degree  of  anxiety  and  • 
turbulence,  in  their  captive  state. 

Lastly,  it  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
that  all  birds  are  once,  and  many- 
kinds  of  them  twice,  annually,  sub- 
ject to  a  change  of  their  feathers, 
which  is  commonly  termed  the 
moulting  season  :  this  distemper 
arises  from  an  obstrudion  in  the 
alimentary  dufts  of  the  quills,  be- 
neath which  nutritive  matter  accu- 
mulates, and  thus  forcibly  propels 
the  feathers.  At  this  period,  birds 
appear  diseased,  or  in  a  state  simi- 
lar to  that  proceeding  from  the 
obstruiSted  oleaginous  gland,  which 
is  situated  above  their  fundament; 
and  which  secretes  an  oily  fluid 
designed  to  lubricate  their  dowuj 
coat ;  thus  enabhng  them  to  resist 
moisture. 

Without  these  charming  warb- 
lers, the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
regions  of  the  earth  would  exhibit 
a  silent,  and  often  dismal,  scenery. 
How  much,  therefore,  are  mankind 
indebted  to  these  airy  companions 
of  their  journey  through  life  ! — • 
Male  birds  greatly  surpass  the  fe- 
males in  beauty,  song,  and  size; 
excepting  in  those  of  prey ;  where, 
in  general,  the  contrary  prevails. 
Many  species  of  the  winged  tribe 
are  so  remarkably  docile,  as  to  imi- 
tate 
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tate  human  speech,  and  to  learn 
melodious  tunes.  But,  indepen- 
dently of  the  pleasure  thence  de- 
rived, they  are  farther  of  material 
service  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun- 
try, more  especially  in  hot  climates, 
by  destroying  myriads  of  inserts, 
and  devouring  carcasses  ;  which 
would  otherwise  prove  ai\  intole- 
rable nuisance.  The  occasional 
mischief  and  damage  committed  by 
some  kinds  of  birds,  on  the  fruits 
of  fields  and  gardens,  is  amply 
counterbalanced  by  their  extensive 
ser^'ice5  in  general.  Hence,  nume- 
rous species  which  furnish  us,  either 
with  their  palatable  flesh  and  eggs, 
or  with  tlieir  useful  feathers,  have 
been  gradually  domesticated,  so  as 
to  become  the  inmates  of  our  habi- 
tations ;  and  particularly  those 
which  recommend  themselves,  ei- 
ther by  their  beautiful  plumage, 
or  by  the  sweetness  of  their  har- 
monious strains. 

In  order  to  afford  a  view  of  the 
principal  kinds  belonging  to  this 
interesting  class  of  animals,  we 
have  been  induced  to  present  the 
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reader  with  the  following  arrange- 
ment : 

I.  Domestic  and  Tfime  Birds:— 
Cock  and  Hen  ;  Turkey  -,  Goose  > 
Duck  ;  Swan  ;  Pigeon  ;  Peacock  j 
Pheasant ;  Guinea-hen,  &c. 

II.  irdd,  useful  Birds:— Bus- 
tard ;  Woodcock  ;  Grouse]  Heath- 
cock  ;  Partridge  ;  Quail  ;  Lark  j 
Throstle  ;  Ortolan  ;  Starling,  &c. 

III.  Singing  Birds  : — Nightin- 
gale; Hedge-sparrow;  Red- breast; 
White  and  YHlow  Wagtail ;  Wren  j 
Gold-crested  Wren;  Canary-bird; 
Greater  Red-pjle;  Chaffinch  and 
Brambling;  Goldfinch;  Siskin; 
Fly-catcher ;  BuUtinch ;  Green- 
finch ;  Titmouse;   Swallow,  &c. 

IV.  Marshy  and  Aquatic  Birds : 
— Crans  ;  Stork ;  Grey  Heron  ; 
Bittern;  Gull;  King-fisher;  Snipe; 
Lapwing  ;  Water  hen,  &c. 

V.  Birds  of  prey  : — Eagle ;  Fal- 
con ;  Owl ;  Butcher-bird;  Raven; 
Crow  ;  Jack-daw ;  Magpie  ;  Nut- 
cracker; Garrulous  Roller;  Wood- 
pecker ;  Bee-eater ;  Haw-finch  ; 
Oriole  or  Cherry-bird;  Sparrow^, 
&c. 
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PAINT.— In  February  1799,  a 
patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Joseph 
TiDMARSH,  for  his  invention  of  a 
compound,which  may  be  either  sub- 
stituted for  paint,  or  be  mixed  with 
other  pigments,  for  enlarging  their 
quantity,  or  reducing  their  price. 
The  patentee  dire6ls  the  following 
articles  to  be  pulverized,  namely ; 
glass,  burnt  clay,  the  slag  of  glass, 
copper,  iron,  or  other  manufado- 
^     lies ;  marble,  spar,  fliut,  or  similar 


vitrefiable  or  calcareous  earths. 
The  powders,  thus  obtained,  may 
be  employed  as  a  paint  with  the  li- 
quids commonly  used  in  mixing 
colours ;  or  they  may  be  immedi- 
ately incorporated  with  any  kind  of 
paint. 

M.  Dabcet  has  found,  that  the 
succeeding  ingredients  and  propor- 
tions form  an  excellent  white  paint, 
that  may  be  generally  substituted 
for  oil-paint,  without  producing 

an/ 
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pRy  of   Us  numerous  xnconveni- 
encies : 

Avoirdupohe. 

The  cards  of  milk,  well 

drained     -      -      -     -  5  oz. 

Blacked  lime      -      -     -  ?  oz. 

Whiting     -      -     -     -  10  oz. 

Fine  pulverized  charcoal  1  dram. 

"Water 3  oz. 

The  following  preparation,  how- 
ever,appears  to  be  more  simple,  and 
is  equally  efficacious  :  it  was  first 
published  in  the  "  Bihliotheque 
Phijsico-economlque,''  for  179^^  by 
M.  LiiDiCKE  ;  who  has  employed 
it  with  great  success  for  painting 
ceilings,  gates,  doors,  and  even 
furniture.  He  direfts  fresh  curds 
to  be  bruised  in  an  earthen  pan,  or 
in  a  mortar ;  after  which  they  must 
be  mixed  with  an  equal  portion  of 
slacked  lime  :  the  result  will  be  a 
white  fluid,  that  may  be  applied 
with  as  much  facility  as  varnish  ; 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ 
such  mixture  on  the  same  day,  as 
it  dries  very  speedily,  and  is  apt  to 
become  too  thick,  if  it  be  kept  24 
hours. — He  observes  that  Arme- 
nian bole,  ochre,  and  all  pigments 
that  are  miscible  with  lime,  may 
be  incorporated  in  various  propor- 
tions, according  to  the  colour  to  be 
communicated  ;  but  some  caution 
is  necessary,  in  making  such  addi- 
tion, to  use  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  water  ;  as  the  painting 
will  otherwise  be  less  durable. 

When  two  coats  of  this  paint 
have  been  applied,  it  may  be  po- 
lished with  a  piece  of  woollen 
cloth,  or  other  proper  substance  ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  it  will 
become  as  bright  as  any  varnish  : 
and,  if  the  ceiling,  &c.  be  exposed 
to  moisture,  it  should  be  coated 
with  the  whites  of  eggs  ;  by  which 
expedient  it  wiU  become  as  durable 
SA  oil-painting.    The  principal  ad-* 
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vantages,  derived  from  the  use  of 
this  substitute,  consist  in  its  cheap- 
ness, and  the  facility  witli  which 
the  two  coats  may  be  applied,  and 
polished  j  one  day  being  sufficient 
for  both  operations.  Hence,  it  de- 
serves the  attention  of  those  whose 
lungs  cannot  support  ttie  disagree- 
able smell  arising  from  oil-paint; 
and  who  are  not  disposed  to  en- 
courage the  extravagant  charges  of 
house-painters. 

PARSNEP.— This  fibrous  root 
possess  ng  a  peculiar  sweetness. 
Prof.  Hehmbstaedt  was  induced 
to  make  various  experiments,  with 
tlie  view  of  extracting  sugar,  ije 
caused  a  parcel  of  such  roots, 
weighing  iWlbs.  to  be  pounded  ia 
a  stone  mortar,  with  the  additioa 
of  a  little  cold  water  J  after  which, 
the  juice  was  expressed,  the  resi- 
duum washed  in  pure  water,  and 
likewise  submitted  to  the  at^ion  of 
a  press :  the  result  was  a  turbid, 
sweet  liquor.  After  standing  in  a 
cool  place  for  a  few  days,  till  it  be- 
came clear,  and  evaporating  it  over 
a  moderate  fire.  Prof.  H.  obtained 
5jlbs.  of  an  agreeable  syrup. 

PEAT.— In  the  igth  vol.  of  the 
*'  7Va?isaSiions  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  J  its,"  8cc» 
we  meet  with  a  description  of  aa 
implement  contrived  by  Thowas 
EccLESTON,  Esq,  of  Scaresbrick- 
hall,  Lancashire. .  It  is  denomi- 
nated a  Peat-borer,  and  is  designed 
for  draining  boggy  land  :  as  its  ap- 
jilication  has  been  attended  with 
uncommon  success,  we  have  given 
an  engraved  ngure  representing  its 
construction. 

Description  of  Mr,  Eccleston'* 

Peat-borer. 

(Fig.  4.  Plate  I.  Supplement). 

A,  is  the  cutter  of  the  borer, 
which  penetrates  the  peat. 

£,  is 
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B,  is  the  body  of  the  borer,  six 
inches  in  diameter. 

C,  the  aperture,  through  which 
the  peat,  introduced  by  boring,  is 
cxtrafted  from  the  ground. 

D,  represents  a  portion  of  the 
iron  bar  of  the  borer ;  to  the  upper 
pan  of  which  a  cross  handle  is  to 
be  affixed. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  the 
bottoms  of  drains  and  ditches, 
■when  newly  cut,  rise  so  consider- 
ably from  the  pressure  of  the  sub- 
jacent waters,  as  to  be  nearly  filled 
up,  and  conse(juently  to  impede  the 
course  of  that  fluid  which  they 
were  intended  to  carry  off;  so  that 
the  work  is  rendered  ineffectual . 
To  prevent  such  accidents,  re- 
course is  generally  had  to  a  com- 
mon auger,  or  even  to  a  pole, 
which  procures  a  temporary  pas- 
sage for  the  water ;  but,  the  peat 
being  thus  pressed  only  in  a  lateral 
dire^ion,  tvithout  being  cut,  the 
^des  speedily  close ;  and  the  course 
of  tlie  fluid  again  becomes  ob- 
stnifted.  Mr.  Eccleston's  im- 
pjeraent,  therefore,  is  calculated 
to  remove  such  impediment  ;  for, 
by  means  of  his  auger,  a  cylindri- 
cal column  of  peat,  six  inches  in 
tfaineter,  will  be  completely  cut 
out  and  removed  ;  thus  affording 
a  free  passage  to  the  confined  wa- 
ter, for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  Hence,  theexpence  of  drain- 
ing boggy  lands  may  be  consider- 
ably reduced  ;  and  they  will  even- 
tually be  rendered  so  firm,  that  the 
first  drains  will  stand  unimpaired. 

The  proper  depth,  to  which  the 
peat-borer  should  descend,  must 
be  regulated  by  the  situation  of  the 
joil : — where  moss-lands  are  very 
/ott',  and  liable  to  be  inundated,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  penetrate  only 
to  such  a  depth  as  will  be  suffici- 
ent to  drain  the  surface ;  because 
deep  boring  would  cause  it  to  sink 
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so  low,  as  to  be  overflown  by  every 
sudden  shower  of  rain. 

PICHURIM  BEANS  are  the 
fruit  of  the  Faba  Pichurim,  a  na- 
tive of  South  America}  and  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties, 
known  under  the  names  of  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Pichurim  Beans, 
The  pods  of  the  latter  contain  a 
gross  oil,  which  is  obtained  by 
bruising  and  submitting  them  trf 
the  36tion  of  a  press.  The  former, 
when  reduced  to  powder,  yield  an 
essential  oil  by  distillation. 

These  beans  possess  considerable 
astringent  properties,  arxl  were  for- 
merly employed,  in  doses  of  ten 
grains  reduced  to  powder,  in  diar- 
rhoeas and  dysenteries. 

PLANTS.— A  simple  method 
of  conveying  shrubs,  and  young 
trees,  from  distant  climates,  has 
lately  been  published  by  M.Char- 

PENTIER      DE     CaUSSIGNY.         Hc 

direfts  a  box  to  be  provided,  of  a 
sufficient  capacity,  according  to 
the  number  of  plants  intended  for 
transportation.  Some  light  earth, 
moderately  nwistened,  is  then  to 
be  spread  at  the  bottom,  to  the 
thickness  of  fifteen  lines,  or  from 
one  to  two  inches.  The  young 
trees  should  now  be  taken  out  of 
the  ground,  together  with  their 
roots,  and  the  soil  adhering  to 
them  :  after  cutting  off  tlie  extre- 
mities of  the  roots,  and  also  of  such 
branches  as  are  in  a  growing  state, 
they  must  be  carefully  placed  be- 
tween two  strata  of  earth  ;  when 
the  box  should  be  closed.  As  the 
plants  are  apt  to  become  dr}'  during 
the  voyage,  in  consequence  of 
which  their  vegetative  principle 
would  be  endangered,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  perforate  the  lid  of 
the  box  with  several  holes,  through 
which  they  may  occasionally  be 
supplied  \\'ith  water  j  and  then  be 
closed  wilh  wooden  pegs,  in  order 

to 
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to  secure  the  plants  from  the  ef- 
fefts  of  cold  and  moisture.  This 
method  has  been  successfully  prac- 
tised by  M.  de  C.  with  the  most 
delicate  shrubs,  which  uniformly 
prospered,  after  having  lain  several 
months  in  close  boxes. 

PLANT-LOUSE.— These  ver- 
min  are  very  detrimental  to  trees, 
by  devouring  both  their  foliage  and 
fruit :  hence,  they  ought  to  be  ex- 
terminated at  an  early  period  of 
their  existence.  —  Mr.  Forsyth 
recommends  two  parts  of  fine 
wood-ashes  to  be  mixed  with  one 
part  of  unslackerl  lime,  reduced  to 
powder ;  which  must  be  thrown 
on  the  under-side  of  the  leaves  in- 
fested with  the  inse6ts,  by  means 
of  a  commtni  dredging- liox,  till 
they  are  completely  covered.  This 
mixture  should  be  applied  early  in 
the  morning,  before  the  dew  is 
evaporated,'  that  the  powder  may 
.  adhere  more  firmly ;  and  which 
must  farther  be  suffered  to  remain 
on  the  leaves,  for  three  or  four 
days. 

Unslacked  lime  is  then  to.  be 
incorporated  with  soft  water,  in  the 
proportion  of  half  a  peck  to  32 
gallons ;  and  the  mixture  stirred 
two  or  thfee  times  in  24  hours,  for 
three  or  four  successive  days.  After 
the  lime  has  subsided,  the  trees 
niilst  be  copiously  watered  with 
this  liquid  ;  care  being  taken  to 
throw  a  considerable  part  of  it  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  leaves.  The  . 
irrigation  must  be  repeated  once 
every  day,  for  a  week ;  a  pra6tice 
by  wliich  the  plant-lice  will  be 
effedually  destroyed, 

PRIVIES  are  certain  places  of 
retirement,  which  require  no  far- 
ther definition. — As  they  frequent- 
ly emit  an  odour  alike  inconvenient 
,and  unwholesome,  either  from 
jiegle£t  in  cleansing  them,  or  from 
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the  low  situation  of  the  houses  to 
which  they  may  be  annexed,  such 
fetor  may  be  destroyed  by  throw- 
ing into  them  a  mixture  of  lime- 
water  and  a  ley  of  ashes,  or  of 
soap-suds  :  thus,  the  most  offensive 
exhalations  may  be  effedually  re- 
moved, at  a  trifling  expence.  By 
a  similar  process,  vessels  may  be 
kept  in  the  apartments  of  the  sick, 
where  night-chairs  cannot  be  easily 
procured,  without  emitting  the 
least  offensive  smell :  for,  if  5  or 
6Ibs.  of  quick-lime,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ashes,  and  two  buckets  of 
water,  be  thrown  into  a  tub,  adapt- ' 
ed  for  the  purpose  by  a  proper  lid, 
such  composition  will  etfedlually. 
prevent  any  fetid  eflHuvia  ;  and  the 
feculent  matter,  thus  neutralized, 
becomes  an  excellent  manure, — 
See  also  Close-stool  :  vol,  ii. 

PRUNING.— Of  this  import- 
ant point  of  horticulture,  we  have 
formerly  given  an  outline  which^ 
together  with  the  diredions  inter- 
spersed in  the  accounts  of  indivi- 
dual tj'ees,  was  deemed  sufficient 
for  the  information  of  readers,  in 
general.  Nevertheless  we  have, 
at  the  request  of  several  corres- 
pondents, been  induced  to  add  a 
few  supplementary  hints,  which 
are  chiefly  derived  from  our  own 
experience;  because  the  pradical 
suggestions  obtained  from  the 
works  of  Mr.  Bucknall,  and 
Mr.  Forsyth,  have  already  been 
communicated  in  the  progress  of 
this  work,  under  a  variety  of  arti- 
cles, conneded  either  with  parti- 
cular trees,  or  with  different  sub- 
jects relative  to  orcharding. 

The  proper  age,  and  season,  for 
pruning  fruit-trees,  is  of  the  first 
consequence  j  as  we  seldom  meet 
with  an  orchard  which,  in  this  re- 
spe6t-,  has  been  judiciously  ma- 
naged. To  ensure  success,  there  is 
required 
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required  not  only  tlie  eye  of  an  ac- 
curate observer,  but  also  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  various 
kinds  of  fruit-bearing  trees,  their 
peculiar  nature,  and  habits  j  be- 
cause almost  every  sort  must  be 
treated  in  a  different  manner. 
Many  of  these  commonly  produce 
their  fruit  on  the  shoots  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  such  as  peaches,  neda- 
rines,&c. ;  others  again,  on  branches 
which  have  attained  the  age  of  3, 5, 
15,  or  20  years  j  for  instance,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  &c. — For  the  pro- 
per nursmg  and  training  of  iill  these 
trees,  it  will  be  indispensably  re- 
quisite to  attend  to  this  circum- 
stance, that  a  sufficient  portion  of 
fertile  wood  be  left  in  e\  ery  part : 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  growth  and  health  of 
a  tree,  to  leave  too  many  useless 
branches,  which  only  tend  to  ex- 
haust their  nutritive  powers,  and 
eventually  to  accelerate  their  de- 
cay. 

On  the  whole,  it  deserves  to  be 
noticed,  that  peaches,  ne6tarines, 
apricots,  cherries,  and  plums,  will 
thrive  more  vigorously,  when  they 
are  pruned  with  a  sparing  hand  j 
as,  otherwise,  they  are  apt  to  llced 
profusely,  or  to  part  with  such  a 
quantity  of  gum,  as  will  often 
prove  fatal  :  hence,  the  safest  me- 
thod is,  to  remove  only  the  super- 
fluous sprigs  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear, and  not  to  cut  off  those  new 
•hoots,  which  may  be  required 
to  fill  up  vacant  spaces  on  the 
wall.  By  such  management,  the 
trees  above  alluded  to,  may  be  pre- 
ierved  in  a  prosperous  condition  ;, 
and  they  will  grow  with  greater 
regularity,  and  less  trouble,  than 
by  the  common  method  of  clipping 
tliem  promiscuously, 

Apple  and  jiear-trees  ought  to  be 
treated,  during  the  summer,  in  a 
similar  manner ;  but,  ia  the  win- 


ter,  they  require  a  different  pro- 
cess. For,  as  peaches  and  nefta- 
rines  bear  their  fruits  mostly  oil 
the  annual  branches,  these  must 
be  lopped  according  to  the  degree 
of  strength  observed  in  the  indivi- 
dual tree}  so  that  they  may  be  left 
in  a  state  sufficiently  vigorous  to 
produce  new  shoots  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year:  on  the  contrary, 
pear,  apple,  plum,  and  cherry- 
trees,  yielding  their  fruits  on  the 
young  sprigs  that  proceed  from 
boughs  of  several  years  growth, 
they  should  not  be  pruned ;  because 
branches  which  naturally  abound 
with  these  sprouts,  would  thus  in- 
crease the  wood,  but  never  afford 
a  proportionate  addition  of  fruit. — > 
And,  as  it  frequently  happens,  tliat 
the  flower-buds  appear  first  on  the 
extremity  of  the  last  year's  sprig, 
such  cutting  of  the  branches  would 
deprive  the  tree  of  its  future  blos- 
soms. 

With  respeft  to  the  pruning  of 
high  or  lofty  trees,  we  shall  briefly 
observe,  that  their  branches  ought 
not  to  be  curtailed  or  removed, 
unless  tht-y  grow  too  luxuriantly 
and  irreguJarly  on  one  side  of  the 
stem,  so  as  to  deprive  the  collate- 
ral boughs  of  the  necessary  supply 
of  sap  ;  on  account  of  which ,  other 
parts  of  the  tree  would  remain  dc- 
flcient ;  or  its  roots  might  be  too 
much  weakened :  in  this  case,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  lop  a  branch  to 
such  extent,  as  may  be  deemed  re- 
quisite for  the  produftion  of  lateral 
boughs,  in  order  to  supply  the  opea 
or  naked  sides.  These  observa- 
tions, however,  apply  only  to  apple 
and  pear-trees,  which  shoot  forth 
their  blossoms  from  the  branchy 
wood,  after  it  has  attained  the  age 
of  several  years  :  on  the  contrary, 
most  kinds  of  stone  fruit  would, 
after  such  pruning,  part  with  their 
gurrif  and  speedily  perish. 
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RAT. — A  patent  was  lately 
granted  to  Mr.  BosauEX,  for  his 
method  of  preventing  the  nuisance, 
and  pernicipus  efFefts  of  rats,  on 
ship-board,  &c.  This  important 
object  is  to  be  attained,  by  filling 
lip  the  vacant  spaces  between  the 
planks,  lining,  and  timber  of  ships, 
with  hot  or  melted  pitch,  tempered 
with  a  little  tar,  to  render  it  less 
brittle,  and  more  tenacious :  at 
the  same  time>  to  increase  its  adiie- 
sion  and  durability,  the  patentee 
direfts  cork- shavings,  c!  arcoal- 
dust,  and  ox  or  other  aninial  hair, 
to  be  incorporated  with  the  compo- 
sition. By  such  contrivance,  all 
rats  will  not  only  be  efFe£tuaIiy  re- 
pelled, and  consequently  the  de- 
structive efFe6ts  of  these  vermin 
living,  breeding,  dying,  and  rotting 
between  the  ship's  timber,  be 
avoided,  but  the  safety  of  the  ves- 
sel will  also  be  ensured  :  for,  in 
case  a  plank  should  start,  he  asserts, 
that  no  water  can  penetrate  tiirough 
the  composition. 

The  following  preparation  has 
also  recently  been  recommended 
for  expelling  rats :  it  consists  in 
mixing  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
stalk  or  leaves  of  the  Deadly  Night- 
shade witli  wheaten  flour,  or  oat- 
meal :  the  paste  must  be  cut  in 
small  pieces,  wiiich  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  holes  or  tracks  frequented 
by  these  depredators  ;  and,  though 
they  will  not  eat  such  nauseous 
food,  yet  its  odour  is  to  them  so 
extremely  cffensive,  that  they  will 
speedily  quit  the  premises. 

RED  INK.— Although  we  have 
already  (vol  iii.  p.  483)  inserted 
two  methods  of  preparing  Red 
Ink,  yet  as  it  appears  from  tlie  ex- 
periment made  by  one  of  our  cor- 


respondents,that  the  second  process, 
extrafted  from  the  last  edition  of 
*'  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia,''  has 
not  proved  successful,  we  shall  add 
a  third,  on  the  authority  of  M. 
HocHHEiMEK  J  wlio positively  as- 
serts,  that  the  charafters  written 
witli  the  following  preparation,  had 
not  undergone  the  least  change,  but 
retained  their  lively  red  hue,  during 
a  period  often  years. 

"  Take  of  the  best  Brazil-wood, 
4  oz. ;  pulverized  alum,  and  pu- 
rified crystals  of  tartar,  of  each 
1  oz.  Boil  these  substances  toge- 
ther (we  believe,  most  properly, 
in  a  well  tinned  vessel),  with  two 
pints  ot  tillered  river- water,till  ono 
half  of  the  fluid  be  evaporated. 
While  the  liquor  is  warm,  add  the 
best,  white  gum-arabic,  and  dou- 
ble refined  sugar,  of  each  one 
oz." — M.  HocHHEiMER  remarks, 
that  the  acid  of  tartar  is  the  most 
essential  ingredient  in  this  ink, 
and. tends  to  preserve  its  beautiful 
red  colour;  though  we  confess,  that 
want  of  leisure  has  not  permitted 
us  to  repeat  the  experiment. 

ROPE. — A  method  of  making 
ropes  more  durable,  than  may  be 
ette6ted  on  the  usual  plan,  has 
lately  been  discovered  at  Wlirtem- 
berg.  It  consists  simply  in  com- 
bining the  threads  in  a  parallel  di- 
rection ;  and  experiments  have  de- 
monstrated, that  such  a  rope,  woven 
of  504  threads  worked  together,  will 
support  13  cwt.  without  breaking. 
This  contexture  being  three,  3-l6"th 
inches  in  diameter,  and  111  feet 
in  length,  did  not  exceed  Iplbs.  in 
weight ;  while  a  common  rope  of 
similar  dimensions  weighedS  1 1  lbs. 

RUST. — In  addition  to  the  hints 
given  in  the  articles  Iron,  Steel,  . 

and 
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and  likewise  p.  434  of  this  Supple- 
ment, for  preserving  those  metals 
from  the  injurious  etTefts  of  rust,  we 
tliink  it  usefulto  add  the  following : 
As  experience  proves,  that  tiie 
application  of  common  oil,  as  well 
as  that  of  paint,  is  but  an  imper- 
fect security  against, the  corrosive 
effects  of  air  and  moisture,  we  are 
informed,  that  articles  manufac- 
tured of  iron  are  not  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked by  tlie  rust,  if  this  metal  be 
previously  poured  into  melted  leadj 
then  sutfered  gradually  to  cool ; 
and  this  simple  process  be  repeated 
several  times. 
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Another  mode  of  coatJng  IroiT, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  rust,  is  said  to  be  obtained 
by  the  application  of  spermaceti, 
while  the  metal  is  hot :  thus,  a 
kind  of  bronze  will  be  the  result,—* 
A  more  permanent  varnish,  hovr- 
ever,  is  that  of  rubbing  iron  in  a 
state  nearly  red-hot,  with  the  horny 
hoofs  of  cattle,  which  are  previ- 
ously dipped  in  a  small  portion  of 
oil-:  this  process  is  asserted  to  af- 
ford the  best  defence  from  the  de- 
structive inftucnce  of  air  and  hu- 
midity.        ' 
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SCARBOROUGH  WATER  is 
obtained  from  two  mineral  springs 
"which  rise  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  that  town,  in  Yorkshire. 
One  is  a  simple  chalybeate  water, 
similar  to  that  of  Tunbridge ; 
while  the  otlier,  which  is  chiefly 
frequented,  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  iron,  a  considerable  portion  of 
purgative  salt. 

The  Scarborough- water  may  be 
advantageously  used,  in  the  various 
complaints  for  which  that  of  Chel- 
tenham is.  recommended  :  the  for- 
mer is,  however,  chiefly  employed 
as  an  alterative  j  because  few  sto- 
machs can  support  the  large  doses 
which  are  required  to  be  taken,  for 
producing  a  proper  evacuation  from 
tlie  bowels. 

SEA-PLANTAIN,  or  Plantago 
maritima,  L.  is  an  indigenous  pe- 
rennial, growing  on  the  sea-coast, 
where  it  flowers  in  June  or  July.^ 
This  plant,  when  reduced  to  ashes, 
affords  a  considerable  quantity  of 
mineral  alkali  j  which  may  be  ad- 
vantageously substituted  for  the 
£ariila,  imported  from  Spain. 


SLUGS,  frequently  harbour  near 
the  foundation  of  walls,  and  at  the 
roots  of  pease,  beans,  lettuces,  &c. 
where  they  commit  great  depreda- 
tions. Mr.  Forsyth,  therefore, 
direfts  them  to  be  picked  off,  and 
thrown  into  a  vessel  containing  a 
little  unslacked  lime,  which  will 
inevitably  destroy  them  :  or,  the 
ground  infested  by  these  vermin 
should  be  watered  with  a  liquid^ 
composed  of  .soap-suds,  urine,  and 
a  decodion  of  tobacco. 

If  slugs  be  uncommonly  numer- 
ous on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
particularly  in  dewy  mornings,  or 
after  rain,  Mr.  F,  recommends  fine 
unslacked  lime  to  be  scattered  over 
the  borders  of  the  gardens,  thus 
infested.  He  prefers,  however,  the 
preparation  first  mentioned ;  as  it 
not  only  destroys  the  inserts,  but 
also  prevents  their  increase,  by  kill- 
ing their  eggs,  which  are  nnitormly 
deposited  in  the  e^rth. 

SPICE.  — Beside  the  utility  of 
the  Monarda,  or  Oswego -tea,  as  a 
substitute  for  spice,  its  leaves  may 
be  advantageously  used  instead  of 

those 
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those  of  theTEA-TREE  :  tlieflowers 
also,  wh'»n  intused  in  brandy,  im- 
part to  it  an  agreeable  flavour,  le- 
rembling  that  of  peaches. 

SPIDER,  tho  Red.— Indepen- 
.dendy  of  tiie  method  of  exterminat- 
ing these  vermin,  already  suggest- 
ed, the  following  is  recommended 
by  Mr.  Forsyth.  It  merely  con- 
sists in  irrigating  the  infested  plants 
with  lime-water,  in  the  aUernonn, 
particularly  on  the  lo.ver  sids  of  the 
leaves.  In  hot-houses,  however,  he 
advises  a  harroii -engine  to  be  filled 
with  soft  water,  and  all  the  plants  to 
be  sprinkled,  by  dire<^ing  the  stream 
against  the  top-lights,  and  slielves, 
till  the  water  be  an  inch  deep  in 
the  paths.  But,  where  the  building 
will  not  admit  of  the  entrance  of  a 
barrow-engine,  the  front  or  top- 
lights  must  be  slidden  down,  and 
the  water  poured  in,  from  above. 
When  this  affusion  is  commenced, 
if  in  the,  inside,  every  light  ought 
to  be  shut ;  but,  if  the  fluid  be  in- 
troduced from  ^Vithout,  one  light 
only  should  be  opened  at  a  time ; 
and  which  must  be  shut,  as  soon 
as  the  part  opposite  to  it  is  suffi- 
ciently wateicd.  The  other  lights 
are  then  to  b«  successively  remov- 
ed ;  and,  when  the  irrigation  is  com- 
pleted, the  house  should  be  care- 
fully closed  till  the  next  morning. 
In  consequence  of  this  operation, 
vapours  will  arise  in  every  part  of 
the  building  J  cover  all  the  plants  j 
and  effeftually  destroy  the  red  spi- 
der, together  with  all  other  vermin. 
Mr.  F.  farther  observes,  that  the 
watering  must  be  repeated  every 
day,  during  hot  weather;  and  that 
it  will,  in  general,  sl)orten  the  la- 
bour, which  would  otherwise  be 
ftequired  in  irrigating  plants.  Such 
vegetables,  however,  as  require 
Obpious  humidity,  ought  to  be 
watered  previously  to  sprinkling 
no.  XVI. — VOL.  IV. 
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the  house  :  thus,  the  plants  will 
imbibe  all  the  moisture,  and  the 
paths  v/ill  become  perfectly  dry, 
during  the  night. 

STOVE.— ^An  useful  contriv- 
ance of  this  nature,  calculated  for 
Laundries,  is  manufaftured  by 
Messrs.  Jackson  and  Mosek,  of 
Dean-street,  Soho ;  \Vhose  patent 
is  now  expired.  Their  stoves  differ 
little  from  those  generally  employed 
for  warming  apartments,  except 
that  the  smoke  is  conveyed  into  a 
vent  by  one  pipe;  over  which  a 
retort  is  fixed.  At  the  bottom,  on 
both  sides,  there  is  a  bar,  on  which 
irons  may  be  heated  ;  so  that,  when 
the  stove  is  raised  on  brick-work, 
and  becomes  thoroughly  hot,  it 
communicates  heat  to  the  room, 
and  thus  contributes  to  dry  the 
linen  ;  while  a  considerable  saving 
is  obtained  in  the  article  of  Fuel. 

STRANGURY,  in  farriery^,  is 
an  obstrudion  of  urine,  that  is 
sometimes  occasioned  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  feces  ,pressing  on  the 
neck  of  the  bladder ;  m  which  case 
the  treatment,  stated  under  the  ar- 
ticle Gripes,  may  be  advantage- 
ously adopted. 

Should  this  disease  arise  from  an 
inflammation  of  the  parts,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  bleed  the  animal  in  pro- 
portion to  the  urgency  of  symptoms  ; 
after  which,  Mr.  Tapltn  advises 
the  following  clyster  to  be  injefted, 
namely  : — Take  3  pints  of  gruel, 
2  oz.  bf  nitre,  1  j  oz.  of  gum-arabic, 
and  4  oz.  of  olive-oil :  let  them  be 
injedfed  of  a  moderate  warmth,  and 
be  retained  in  the  body  as  long  as 
possible.  This  remedy  must  be 
succeeded  by  a  warm  mash,  con- 
sisting of  2  parts  of  malt,  and  one 
of  bran ;  but,  in  case  the  animal 
should  not  stale,  the  following  balls 
may  be  administered,  viz.  Let  10 
diams  of  Castile  soap^    1  oz.  of. 

<j  g  sal-" 
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sal-pninella ;  2  drams  of  camphor ; 
6  drams  of  pulverized  aniseed  j  and 
if  dram  of  oil  of  juniper,  be  mixed 
•with  a  sufficient  qaantity  of  syrup 
of  marsh  -  mallows  :  these  ingre- 
dients ought  to  be  divided  into  two 
balls,  one  of  which  should  be  given 
six  hours  after  the  other  j  and,  if 
this  first  course  does  not  produce 
the  desired  efteft,  the  same  dose 
must  be  repeated  every  4  hours, 
till  an  evacuation  be  procured. 

These  balls  are  staled  to  be  safe, 
mild,  and  efficacious ;  but,  if  a 
liq\>id  form  be  prefeiTed,  Mr.TAP- 
LiN  recommends  tlie  following 
drink  to  be  given,  at  similar  inter- 
vals.— Let  2  oz.  of  bruised  junijjer- 
berries  be  boildd  in  if  pint  of 
water,  till  one  half  be  evaporated  ; 
vhen  the  berries  should  be  pressed ; 
and,  after  straining  the  liquor,  one 
ounce  of  both,  nitre,  and  gum-ara- 
bic, reduced  to  powder,  are  to  be 
incorporated  with  the  draught. 

Another  cause  of  strangury  is  an 
ulceration  of  the  parts ;  which  may 
be  discovered  b^^  the  animal's  un- 
easiness >  and  by  an  irregular  dis- 
charge of  the  urine,  that  assumes  a 
turbid  appearance,  being  sometimes 
tinged  with  blood,  and  occasionally 
impregnated  with  membranous 
matter.  In  this  case,  Mr,  Tapltn 
dire6t's  the  following  ball,  or  drink, 
as  the  only  probable  means  of  pro- 
curing rcHcf. — L^t  1  oz.  of  myrrh  J 
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3  oz,  of  Castile  soap,  and  a  similar 
portion  of  Locatelli's  balsam: 
pulverized  aniseed  and  nitre,  of 
each  2  oz. ;  and  6  drams  of  the 
balsam  of  Peru,  be  mixed  with  the 
syrup  of  marsh-mallows,  and  di- 
vided into  6  balls  ;  one  of  which 
must  be  swallowed  everj' morning. 
— Or,  I  of  a  pint  of  gruel  may  be 
mixed  with  3  drams  of  laudanum, 
and  1  oz.  of  pulverized  gum-arabic, 
to  which  1  oz.  of  nitre,  reduced  to 
powder,  should  be  added. 

A  spasm  of  the  parts  also  pro- 
duces strangury  :  where  this  affec- 
tion is  su>pe(5ted,  the  following 
balls  should  he  given,  and  repeated 
as  often  as  occasion  may  require. 
Mix  \  an  oz.  of  Castile  soap,  2 
drams  of  nitre,  similar  quantities 
of  resin,  and  of  the  compound 
powder  of  tragacanth.  with  lO 
grains  of  opium,  and  30  drops  of 
juniper-oil. 

Lastly,  strangury  is  sometime 
occasioned  by  a  paral}tic  affcAicn 
of  the  kidnics,  in  consequence  of 
which,  these  organs  cannot  secrete 
the  urine,  and  a  total  suppression 
ensues.  The  disease  being  inter- 
nal, it  can  seKlom  be  discoNcred  at 
so  early  a  period  as  to  admit  of  ef- 
ficacious remedies:  the  animal  die's 
in  a  few  days  ;  its  body  being  un- 
commonly swelled,  and  covered 
with  blotches. 
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TAMARLSK,  the  French,  or 
Tnmarix  Gallica,  L.  is  an  indige- 
nous bushy  sbrtib,  which  grows 
chiefly  on  the  southern  coasts  of 
Britain  ;  where  its  beautiful  white 
flowers  appear  in  July.-^This  ma- 
rine vegetable  is  peettliarly  valuable 


for  the  mineral  alkali  it  aftords, 
when  reduced  to  ashes,  and  \*  hich 
may  serve  as  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  Spanish  Barilla. — Bech- 
STEiN  remarks,  that  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  Europe  the  French 
Tamarisk  attains  the  height  of  a 
•    •  middk- 
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middle  -  sized  tree  j  and,  as  its 
fine  leaves  resemble  those  of  the 
cypress,  it  is  often  cultivated  in 
pleasure-grounds.  The  Germans 
employ  it  with  advantage  in  the 
process  of  tanning  ;  but  the  ashes 
procured  from  it  contain  a  true 
Glauber's  salt,  an  earthy  sea-salt, 
and  vitriolated  tartar.  In  the  salt- 
petre works  on  the  Continent,  the 
same  ashes  are  employed  for  clari- 
fying the  mother-ley . 

There  is  another  species  of  this 
shrub,  the  German  Tamarisk,  a 
native  of  that  country ;  and  which 
deserves  to  be  introduced  into  Bri- 
tain :  according  to  Suckow,  it 
strikes,  with  the  addition  of  green 
vitriol,  a  beautiful  dark-brown  dye 
on  wool,  and  a  very  bright  reddish- 
brown  colour  on  silk. — Its  fruits 
are  used  by  dyers,  as  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  Aleppo-sails. 

TANNING.— In  November, 
ISOl,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Francis  Brewin,  for  an  im- 
"J>roved  method  of  Tanning.  His 
process  consists  principally  in  con- 
solidating floaters  and  taps,  by 
dravving  the  oozes  for  the  vats,  and 
handlers  from  the  floaters,  &c.  But, 
as  this  contrivance  is  by  the  paten- 
tee described  in  confused,  intricate 
terms,  and  can  be  interesting  or 
intelligible  only  to  tanners,  we  re- 
fer the  curious  reader  to  the  l6th 
vol. of  the  "Repertory  nJArts,''  &c. 
TEETH".  —  Various  remedies 
have  been  suggested  in  this  article, 
for  relieving  the  tootk-ach,  'Yo 
these  may  be  added  the  inseft, 
termed  Lady- bird,  or  Coccinclla 
septem-pmiSiata,  L.  which,  on 
rubbing  it  between  the  fore-finger 
and  thumb,  then  applying  the  for- 
mer two  or  three  times  to  the  pain- 
ful tooth,  has  generally  afforded 
telief.  Lately,  also,  charcoal  has 
been  found  of  great  service,  both 
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as  a  preventive  and  cure ;  for 
which  purposes  the  cavity  of  a  ca- 
rious tooth  should  be  filled  with 
pulverized  carbon  :  thus,  the  pain 
will  in  a  short  time  be  removed. 

TUEIP-TREE,  or  Liriodendron 
tidipifcra,  L.  a  native  of  North 
America,  in  the  temperate  climates 
of  which  it  attains  the  height  of 
from  60  to  100  feet :  in  colder  re^ 
gions,  it  degenerates  into  a  bush. 
— ^The  wood  of  this  elegant  tree, 
while  young,  is  white;  but,  at  an 
advanced  age,  assumes  a  fine  yel- 
low colour.  It  is  equally  useful  in 
building  light  vessels,  and  as  fuel: 
on  account  of  its  quick  growth  and 
easy  culture,  this  noble  plant  de- 
serves to  be  reared  in  Britain.-^ 
With  this  view,  the  ripe  seeds 
should  be  collefted  in  Oftober, 
carefully  kept  in  a  moist  state,  co- 
vered with  leaves;  and  planted  in 
the  succeeding  spring;  as  they  re- 
quire three  years  to  strike  proper 
roots, 

TURNEP,  — In  Novcmbel", 
1801,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr. 
William  Jackson,  for  a  machine 
or  drill  designed  to  sow  turnips.— 
By  this  contrivance,  turnip,  rape, 
or  similar  small  round  seeds,  may 
be  drilled  at  any  requisite  distance: 
it  may  farther  be  adapted  to  the 
width  of  any  furrow;  and,  by 
means  of  certain  ingenious  machi- 
nery, the  seed  may  be  deposited 
either  under  such  furrow,  or  upon 
the  ground, — Our  limits  not  per- 
mitting us  to  detail  the  constituent 
parts  of  Mr.  Jackson's  drill,  we 
can  only  state,  that  his  implement 
unites  cheapness  with  utility,  and 
may  be  purchased  for  the  small 
price  of  ll.  lis.  Gd. :  hence  we  re- 
fer the  reader  to  the  l6th  vol.  of 
the  "  Repertory  of  Arts"  &c. 
where  the  specification  is  illustrated 
with  an  engraving, 
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WASP. — If  any  of  these  inseSs 
be  accidentaliy  taken  in  beer,  or 
other  liquor,  thefatal  consequences, 
resulting  from  their  stings,  may  be 
obviated  hv  swallowing  a  little 
common  salt.  Thus,  one  of  our 
correspondents  is  acquainted  wit'.i 
a  re(?ent  instance,  in  which  a  life 
was  saved  by  adopting  this  simple 
remedy;  and  he  has  experier.ced 
thfe  efficacy  of  salt  applied  exter- 
nally, as  a  cure  for  the  stings  of 
wasps,  in  his  own  family,  for  se- 
veral yeai-s. — See  also  tlie  article 
Bet,,  p.  397,  Suppl. 

WASTE  LANDS.  —  Having, 
under  various  heads,  in  this  work, 
had  opportunities  of  proving  the 
important  national  advantages  that 
may  be  derived  from  a  more  ge- 
neral cultivation  of  the  extensive 
heaths  and  commons,  which  lie  in 
a  state  unbecoming  an  aftive  and 
ingenious  people,  we  are  induced 
to  avail  ourselves  of  tlie  remarks 
inserted  by  a  judicious  correspon- 
dent, in  the  Bu(h  Journal,  for 
January  25lh,   1802. 

If  barren  lands  are  to  be  culti- 
vated only  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
larging the  estates  of  great  land- 
owners J  if  commons  are  to  be 
inclosed,  only  with  a  view  to  drive 
away  into  beggary  those  cottagers, 
who  lived  and  supported  their 
little  families  upon  them  ;  if  im- 
provements produce  no  other  effeft 
than  tliat  of  diminishing  the  num- 
ber, and  swelling  the  wealth  of 
farmers,  and  consequrntly  of  rais- 
ing the  price  of  every  necessary  of 
life,  by  forwarding  the  purposes  of 
hionoply^  it  were  (perhaps),  much 


better  that  things  should  remain 
just  as  they  ai?. — If  high  cultiva- 
tion and  famine  are  to  go  baud  in 
hand,  it  were  better  for  the  coun- 
try to  be  placed  in  its  primitive 
rudeness,  where  every  man  could 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  earth  who 
laboured  for  them,  than  that  a 
half-starved  multitude  should  have 
their  eyes  dazzled  with  cultivated 
fields,  and  splendid  domains,  where 

"   The  country   smiles    a  garden    and   a 
grave." 

It  is  well  known,  that  lands  do 
not,  upon  the  whole,  yield  so  much 
food,  when  occupied  by  large  as 
by  small  farmers  ;  and  the  ex|)e- 
ricnce  of  the  last  two  years  lias 
proved,  that  a  country  may  be 
abounding  with  provisions,  while 
the  prices  are  kept  up  so  as  to 
place  them  almost  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  industrious  poor.  If 
a  general  inclosure  is  not  followed 
by  a  general  allotment  of  small 
farms,  it  will  produce  public  mis- 
chief, instead  of  good.  If  the  re- 
claiming of  barren  lands  shall  not 
tend  to  restore  to  their  former  oc- 
cupations, those  whom  the  war  re- 
moved trom  agricultural  labour, 
the  country  will  be  swarmed  with 
vagrants,  thieves,  and  robbers, 
instead  of  being  blessed  with 
plenty.  Jm 

WATER.— In  tins  article  we  ^ 
have  presented  the  reader  with  va- 
rious accounts  and  delineations  of 
machines,  invented  with  the  view 
of  raising  water  :  the  followuig 
Cut  represents  one  of  the  mo&t  sim- 
ple contrivances  generally  adopt- 
ed in  the  county  oi  Middlesex. 

It 
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It  consists  of  a  strong  post,firmly 
i?et  in  the  ground,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  well,  and  which  is 
about  S  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  eartl),  as  represented  at  a. — 
With  the  top  of  this  post  is  con- 
nefted  a  laulk,  I,  that  turns  on  an 
irpn  pin ; — c  is  a  pole,  linked  to 
the  smaller  end  of  each  baulk,  and 
oi)  which  the  pail  d  is  suspended, 
that  swings  when  empty  over  the 
well  e. 

In  order  to  raise  water  by  the 
apparatus  here  described,  a  person 
lays  hold  of  the  pole,  which  is 
pulled  down  till  the  bucket  de- 
scend into  the  well  for  tilling  it  ; 
when  it  is  again  easily  lifted  up- 
wards by  a  small  force  at  c,  being 
assisted  by  the  weight  delineated 
at/ 

WATER  MILLS.— Although 
we  are,  in  this  country,  provided 
with  many  contrivances,  in  which 
the  united  powers  of  water,  steam, 
and  mechanical  force,  have  been 
successfully  applied  to  the  purpose 
of  grinding  corn  into  flour,  yet  we 
have  not,  till  very  lately,  met  with 
JLoativg  water  mills,  to  be  worked 
by  tides,  or  currents  j  and  which 
are  fartlier  designed  to  put  in  moti- 
on, machinery  adapted  to  any  kind 
of  manufadure.  —  Messrs.    Pol- 


freeman,  of  Long-acre,  5n  con- 
jundion  with  Messrs,  Allen,  Fos- 
SENDEN,  and  Gray,  have  purchas- 
ed the  patent-right  of  Mr.  Haw- 
kins ;  and  have  lately  completed 
one  of  those  mills ;  which,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Board  of  Navigation, 
is  stationed  between  London  and 
Blackfriars  Bridge.  Such  grant 
was  obtained  with  the  laudable  view 
of  reducing,  if  possible,  the  price  of 
flour  in  the  metropolis,  and  fur- 
nishing a  constant  supply  of  that 
necessary  article  of  subsistence.— 
The  simplicity  of  this  invention 
renders  a  long  description  super- 
fluous ;  as  it  consists  in  merely  ap- 
plying the  force  of  two  or  three 
water-wheels  on  each  side  of  a 
barge,  or  any  other  vessel  better 
calculated  to  contain  the  interior 
part  of  the  machinery.  Thug,  wc 
venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  this 
contrivance,  must  be  almost  incal- 
culable, both  to  the  metropolis  and 
the  kingdom  in  general  (see  Bread, 
vol.  i.  p.  333)  ;  for,  independently 
of  the  great  expence  of  steam-en- 
gines, there  will  necessarily  result 
from  it,  an  annual  saving  of  several 
thousand  chaldrons  of  coal. 

WEATHER-GLASS.— In  \U9 
article,  we  have  alluded  to  a  com- 
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position  suggested  by  WiEfiLEB; 
and  which  raay  serve  as  a  chemical 
barometer.  He  direds  2  dranns 
ot  camphor  to  be  pulverized  j  with 
purified  nitre,  and  sal  ammoniac* 
half  a  dram  of  each.  1  hese  ingre- 
dients are  then  dissolved  in  2  oz.  of 
proof-spirits,  in  a  cyliadrical  glass  ; 
and  the  orifice  is  covered  with  pa- 
per, or  a  thin  piece  of  bladder,  per- 
forated with  a  needle.  On  placing 
this  vessel  in  a  nooderate  ttmperz- 
turc,  all  the  phenomena  formerly 
stated,  will  take  place  according  to 
the  chancres  of  the  weather. 

WHEAT.— In  the  2d  vol.  of 
the  "  TransaSiions  rf  the  Econo- 
mical Society  of  Florence,"  &c.  M. 
Fabbhoni  states,  that  the  farmers 
of  Tuscany  divide  the  seeds  of 
poise,  and  particularly  of  beans, 
each  half  of  which  they  plant  in 
the  earth,  and  obtain  luxuriant 
cw)ps.  He  made  an  experiment 
with  some  grains  of  corn,  which 
w^re  coarsely  pounded,  and  thrown 
into  a  vessel  of  water  3  when  tlie 
particles,  containing  germs,  sank 
to  ilie  bottom.  These  were  sown, 
and  produced  plants  equal  in  good- 
ness to  those  raised  from  whole 
grains  j  many  of  the  former  even 
sliooting  forth  a  greater  number  of 
stalks. 

WINNOW.  ~  Conformably  to 
our  promise  (p.  339  of  this  vol.), 
we  have  procured  an  engraving  of 
an  improved  winnowing  machine, 
mawifadtured  by  Messrs.  T.  and  J. 
PoLFREEMAN,  of  Long-acrc,  Lon- 
don J  who  have  iurnished  u^  with 
the  following  account  oi  its  coa- 
strodion : 

J^escTiption  of  Messrs.  T.  and  J. 
Polfbeeman's  Improved  Win- 
nowing Machine. 
J2g.  1  .—-A,  represents  a  wheel 
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and  strap,  serving  to  turn  the  fans 
delineated  at  1,  Tig.  2. 

B,  is  a  screw  and  plate,  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  hopper,  marked 
2,  Fig.  2 )  the  design  of  which  is 
to  regulate  the  supply  of  grain. 

C,.is  a  blast,  the  force  of  which 
may,  by  means  of  the  Venetian- 
blind,  5,  (Fig.  2)  be  varied,  as  oc- 
casion may  require, 

lig.  2. — The  frame  marked  3, 
is  caiCTilated  for  the  reception  of  the 
sieves  ;  where  the  corn  is  separated 
from  the  chaff,  and  passes  down 
the  screen. — 4,  is  the  screen, which 
works  with  the  machine,  and  an- 
swers every  purpose,  attained  by 
tlie  screens  commonly  employed 
for  cleaning  corn,  after  it  has  been 
divided  from  the  chaft'. 

The  apparatus  here  described, 
requires  the  attendance  of  three 
persons,  namely,  one  to  set  it  in 
motion  ;  a  second  to  f^ed,  or  fur- 
nish a  supply  of  grain;  and  a  third, 
to  clear  away  the  corn,  after  it  is 
freed  from  impurities.  With  such 
assistance,  it  aa  ill  winnow  5  quar- 
ters of  wheat  per  hour,  or  6  quar- 
ters of  barley  and  oats  :  it  will  like- 
wise clean  pease,  beans,  and  coffee ; 
so  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  peculiarly 
useful  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  working  of  this  machine  is 
very  simple  ;  so  that,  with  a  little 
practice,  any  person  may  under- 
stand its  various  parts,  and  the 
sieves  proper  for  the  corn  to  be 
winnowed. — Lastly,  as  different 
kinds  of  grain  vary  in  quality,  the 
blast  should  be  adjusted  according- 
ly, by  means  of  the  Venetian- 
blind  (marked  5,  in  Fig.  2)  ;  to 
which  a  brass  plate  is  affixed. 

WORMS,  or  Earth- woKMs. — 
In  the  5th  vol. of  the  "  New  Trans- 
cSiions  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Pclershvrgh"  M.  So- 
tOLon,  directs  3  parts  of  fresh 
quick- 
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quick-lime  to  be  mixed  with  2  parts 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  fixed 
alkali  in  water :  the  result  is  a 
highly  caustic,  milky  fluid  j  which, 
when  poured  into  the  holes  fre- 
quented by  earth-worms,  and  other 
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vermin,  instantly  kills  them, — ^I'his 
liquor  may  also  be  advantageously 
sprinkled  ou  trees  infested  by  ca- 
terpillars and  other  insedts,  which 
are  thus  expeditiously  destroyed, 
without  injuring  vegetation. 


Y. 


YELLOW. —The    Shaggy 

Spunk,  or  Boletus  Idrsutus,  a  spe- 
cies of  Mushroom,  has  lately  been 
recommended  to  public  attention 
by  M.  Lasteyrie,  who  has  ex- 
tra£ted  from  it  a  lively  and  durable 
yellow  dye.  This  vegetable  grows 
chiefly  on  walnut  and  apple-trees  : 
it  is  replete  with  colouring  matter, 
that  may  be  expressed  by  pounding 
the  mushroom  in  a  mortar ;  after 
which  the  liquor,  thus  obtained,  is 
boiled  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  An  ounce  of  the  fluid  is 
sufficient  to  impart  tinging  matter 
to  61bs,  of  water.  When  the  liquor 
has  been  strained,  the  silk,  cotton, 
&c.  intended  for  dyeing,  must  be 
immersed  in  it,  and  boiled  for  about 
15  minutes. 
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M.  Lasteyrie  observes,  that 
every  kind  of  stutF  retains  this  co- 
lour }  though  it  will  be  most  bril- 
liant on  silk  ;  being  less  bright  oa 
linen  and  cotton.  He  adds,  that 
if  the  former,  after  being  dyed,  be 
passed  through  soft  soap-water,  it 
will  acquire  a  bright  golden-yellow 
tinge,  equal  in  point  of  lustre  to 
that  of  the  silk  used  for  imitating 
embroidery  in  gold  ;  and  which  has 
Iiithertobeen  imported  into  Europe 
from  China,  at  a  great  expence. 
Lastly,  the  yellow  extrafted  from 
this  plant,  may  be  usefully  employed 
for  painting  both  in  water-colour« 
and  in  oil. 


The  increase-of  Plt)htations,  in  soils  properly  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
being  an  obje6t  of  national  importance,  we  have  subjoined  a  Table  j 
the  design  of  which  is,  to  shew  the  number  of  plants  that  may  be  set  oa 
an  acre  of  land,  both  according  to  the  Scotch  and  English  admeasure* 
ment,  at  the  distance  of  from  one  foot  to  30  feet  from  each  other. — - 
Thus,  the  scale  from  1  foot  to  3  feet  gives  the  number  of  cabbages, 
which  may  be  planted  on  an  acre,  for  the  feeding  of  cattle  ;  while  the 
distance  from  3  to  6  feet,  determines  the  amount  of  young  forest  or 
timber-trees,  that  may  be  arranged  on  a  similar  extent  of  ground  ;  the 
space  of  from  6  to  20  ieci,  shews  those  remaining  after  the  first, 
second,  or  third  cuttings  ;  and  tlie  interval  from  20  to  30  feet,  points 
out  the  fruit-trees,  w^hich  may  be  planted  on  one  acre. 

Another  object,  v/hich  may  tend  to  render  the  following  Table  more 
ijxteresting  to  the  planter,  is  tliat  of  ascertaining  tlie  difference  betweea 
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the  Scotch  and  English  acres.  Hence,  the  first  numbers,  m  the 
second  and  fifth  coUimns  represfnt  the  square  feet  contnined  in  those 
respet'^ivc  measures  :  so  that  the  Englibb  acre  is  to  tliat  computed  in 
Scotland,  as  43,560  is   to  54^760  feet. 
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16 

214 

17s 

17 

150 

125 

17 

189 

158 

18 

134 

112 

18 

169 

141 

1.9 

120 

100 

19 

151 

126 

20 

103 

20 

137 

114 

21 

98 

21 

124 

103 

22 

90 

22 

113 

23 

82 

23 

103 

24 

75 

24 

95 

25 

ii9 

25 

87 

26 

64 

26 

81 

27 

59 

- 

27 

75 

28 

55 

28 

70 

29 

51 

29 

65 

30 

48 

30 

60 
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I  N  D  E  X 

To  the  Latin  Names  of  Plants,   Animals,  Minerahy   Dis- 
eases, and  other  subjeBs  occurring  throughout  this  IVork. 


/ICARUS  ylsiro,  Common  Mite ; 
'^     A.  haccariim.  Red  Spider. 

j^ccipenser  Stiirio,  Sturgeon. 

Acer  cavipestiisy  Common  Ma- 
ple ;  A.  Pseudo-plataTius,  Syca- 
more-tree ;  A.  saccharinum,  Sugar- 
Maple. 

Achillea  Millefolium,  Common 
Yarrow  i  A.  Ptarmica,  Snetze- 
wort  Yarrow. 

Aconitum  Napellus,  Large  Blue 
Wolf's-bane, 

Acorus  Calamux,  Sweet  Flag. 

ASleea  5pica/a,HerbChnstoplier. 

Adonis  autuvinalis.  Autumnal 
Pheasant's  Eye. 

Adoxa  Moschatellina,  Tuberous 
Moschatel. 

yEesculus  Hippocastanum, Com. 
men  Horse  Chesnut. 

jEthusa  cy77apium,  Fool's  Pars- 
ley ;  JE.  Meum,  Spigncl. 

Agaricus,  Mushroom ;  A.  cam- 
pestris.  Champignon  ;  A.  cantha- 
tellus,  Chanterelle  Mushroom;  A. 
cinnamomeus.  Brown  Mushroom  3 
^.  clypeatus.  Long-stalked  Mush- 
room ;  A.  muscarius,  Fly-killing 
Mushroom  ;  A.  orcades.  Meadow 
Mushroom  ;  A.  Qiiercinus,  Agaric 
of  the  Oak  ;  A.  semi-gloLatus,  Se- 
mi-globular Mushroom ;  A.  viola- 
ceus,  Violet- coloured  Mushroom. 

Agrimonia  Eupatoria,  Common 
Agrimony. 

.^n^ro^/ew7waGi/^cr^o,CornCockle. 
Agrostis  Spica-venti,  Silky  Bent- 
grass  J    A.  stolonifera,    Creeping 
^ent-grass. 


Aira  aquatlca.  Water  Hair- 
grass  ;  A.  caryophyllea.  Silver 
Hair-grass  ;  A.  cespitosa,  Turfy 
Hair- grass  ;  A.  Jlexuosa,  Heath 
Hair-grass. 

Ajuga,  Bugle  ;  A.  chamcepitliys. 
Ground  Pine  5  A.  reptans.  Com- 
mon Bugle. 

Alauda  arvensis.  Common  Sky- 
lark ;   A.  arhorea.  Wood-lark. 

Alcca  rosea.  Holly-hock. 

Alcedo  ispida.  Common  King- 
fisher. 

Alchemilla  vulgaris.  Common 
Ladies-mantle. 

Alisma  Plantago,  Great  Water 
Plantain. 

Allium,  Garlic ;  A.  Ascalonicum, 
Eschallot  ;  yl.  Cepa,  Onion ;  A. 
oleraceum,  Streaked  Field  gailic  j 
A.  porruvi,  Leek  j  A.  Schcenopra- 
^//m,'  Chive;  A.  ursinum,  Broad- 
leaved  Garlic. 

Aloe  CalalHna,  Fetid,  or  Horse- 
aloe  ;  A.  Hepatica,  Common,  or 
Barbadoes  Aloe;  A.  Pirfoliuta, 
Socotrine  Aloe. 

Alopecurusagrestis,  Slender  Fox- 
tail-grass;  A.  bullosus.  Bulbous 
Fox-tail-grass ;  A.  pralensis,  Mea- 
dow Fox-tail-grass. 

Alsine  media.  Common  Chick- 
weed. 

AUliaea  officinalis,  Marsh-Mal- 
low. 

Alumina,  Pure  Clay. 

Alyssum  sativum,  Gold  of  Plea- 
sure. 

Amaurosis,  Gutta  Serena. 

Amino' 
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Ammodjtes  toiiatius,  Sand-eel. 

Ammonia  puroy  Caustic  V^egeta- 
ble  Alkali. 

Ainomumy  Ginger  ;  A.  Car  da. 
momum  majus,  Greater  Cardamom  ; 
A.  C.  miftuif  Lesser  Cardamom ; 
A,  zittzibar.  Common  Ginger. 

Ampelites,  Canal  Coal. 

Amygdaluiy  Almond-tree ;  A. 
commun'tsy  Common  Almond-tree ;' 
A.  Perslca^  Pcach. 

Amylumy  Starch. 

Amyris  gi/eadensts,  Balm  of  Gi. 
lead  Tree. 

Anagairts  arveusis,  Scarlet  Pim, 
pernell. 

Anarrhlcas  LttpuSy  Sea- Wolf. 

Anas  ansery  Goose  ;  A.  a.ferusy 
Wild  Goose  ;  A.  a.  mansuetuSy 
Tame  Goose  ;  A.  hoschas,  Duck  ; 
A,  crecoy  Teal  ;  A.  cygntis  fcrus, 
WildSwan;  A.  c.maf/suetusyTsme 
Swan;   /f.y>r/«/7,  Widgeon. 

Anchusa  semper-'vireitSy  Ever- 
green Alkanet,  or  Bugloss ;  A. 
cfficinalisy  Greater Garvien  Bugloss; 
A.  lutia.  Yellow  Alkanet;  A. 
iinSor'tay  Dyer's  Alkanet. 

Anemoncy  Wind-flower  ;  A.  Al- 
finoy  Blue  Mountain  Anemone ; 
A.  nemor&sa,  Wood.  Anemone  ;  A. 
pratemiiy  Dark-flowercd,  or  Mea- 
dow Anemone ;  A.  puhatillay 
Pasque-flower ;  A.  runuuculotdesy 
Yellow  Wood- Anemone. 

Anethum  foentculiuny  Common 
Fennel. 

Angelica  ArcbangeUcOy  Garden 
Angelica  ;  A.  sjlvestrisy  Wild 
Aiigelica. 

AiiguisfragHiSy  Blind-worm. 
Aiithe/niiCotula,  Feiid  Cliamo. 
mile  ;  A.  nobtlisy  Common  Ciiamo. 
roiie  ;    A,  tat^oritfy  Ox-eye  Cbu- 
njomile. 

Antbtr'tcunt  caljculatumy  Matsh 
Spider-wort, 


Anthoxanthum  odoiatumy  Sweet- 
scented  Spiing-grass. 

Antirrhinuniy  Snap-dragon  ;  A, 
Elatinty  Fluellin  ;  A,  Linaria^ 
Toad-flax ;  A.  majusy  Greater 
Snap-dragon;  /f.Or(?«//«»j,  Calf's- 
snout. 

Anthjllit,  Kidney-Vetch  ;  A, 
vulnerariay  Ladies-finger. 

Apbanes  aruensis,  Parsley-piert. 

Aphisy  Plant-louse. 

Af>htbaey   Tlitush. 

Apis,   Bee. 

Apiumy  Parsley  ;  A.  graveolevsy 
Celery  ;  A.  Petroselirumy  Common 
Parsley. 

Aquilegia  'vulgaris y  Common  Co- 
lumbine. 

Arabis  tbalianay  Common  Wall- 
cress. 

Aranea  Caljciuay  Garden  Spider ; 
A.  dcmtsticayCommon  House  Spider. 

Arbutusy  Strawberry-tree,  A. 
Alpina,  Mountain  Strawberry-tree; 
A.  UnedOf  Common  Strawberry, 
tree  ;   A.  U'va  ursi,  Bear-berries. 

Allium  Lappa t  Burdock. 

Ardea  majovy  Heron  ;  A.  stella- 
risy  Bittern. 

Areca  catecbu,  Fasel-nut  ;  A.  ole» 
racea,  Ciibbage  Palm. 

Arenaria  marinoy  Sea-spurrey 
Sandwort. 

Argi/lay  Chy  ;  A.acratay  aeratctj 
Argile  ;  A.  apjra,  Porcelain  Clay  ; 
A.  LithomargOy  Fuller's  Eiirth. 

Aristd'.chia  Clemalitisy  Slender 
Birthwort  ;  A.  longoy  Long  Birlh- 
woitj  A.  rotundoy  Round  Birth- 
wort. 

Arnica  montana,  German  Leo- 
pard's.banc. 

ylrracbij  Ilypogaios  AmericauuSy 
Ground-Nuts. 

Arlemisitiy  Mugwort ;    //.  Absirtm 

ihiunty   Common    Wormwood ;    A^ 

\  dracunculus,   iarragon  ;  A^  mariti- 
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«r<7,  Sea  Wormwood  •  A.  "julgarls, 
Common  Mugworr. 

ArtocarpuSf  Bread-frult-tree. 

Arum  maculatum.   Wake  Robin. 

Arundoy  Reed  ;  A.  arcnartGy 
Matweed  ;  A.  calamagtostls,  Small 
Reed  ;  A.  cpigeios,  Wood  Reed  ;  A. 
phrag?n'iteSf  Common  Reed. 

Asarum  EuropceufHy   Asarabacca. 

Aspalathus,   African  Broom. 


Betulay  Alder-trce ;  B,  alba. 
Common  Birch  j  B.  alnus,  Com- 
mon Alder-tree  ;  B.  le?ita,  Canada 
Birch  ;  B.  nana.  Dwarf  Alder- tree. 

B'ldetn  cerriuat  Nodding  Mary- 
gold. 

Blatta  or  lent  alts,  Eastern  Cock, 
roach. 


BolettfSf    Spunk ;     B.    h'trsutus, 
ShaggySpunk  j  B.  igniariusy  Touch, 
Aspen/go procumbeas, Qalchweed.  j  wood. 

Asperula  odoratUy  Sweet  Wood-        Borago  (?^r/;7<7//V,CommonBorage, 

Boirytes,  Cauliflower. 
Braisica,   Cabbage  ;    B.  alp'uia. 
Savoy  ;   B.  campestrisy  Field  Cab- 


roof. 

Asphodelus  luttusy  Common  Yel- 
low Asphodel ;  A,  ramosus,  Branch- 
ing Asphodel. 

Asphniufriy  Spleenwort ;  A.  scolo- 
pendr'iumy  Hart's-tongiic  ;  A.  Tr't- 
chomanesy  Common  Maiden-hair. 

Aiter  TripoUum,  Sea   Star- wort. 

Astragalusy  Milk- Vetch  j  A.glj. 
cyphylloiy  Common  Milk-Vetch  ; 
A.  Iragacanthay  Tragacanth-tree. 

Atr'tplex  hnstaia.  Wild  Orache  ; 
A.  lac'mtotay  Frosted  Orache ;  A. 
httoral'iSf  Grass  Orache  ;  A.  portu- 
lacoidesy  Shrubby  Orache. 

Atropa  Bella  dotina.  Deadly 
Nightshade;  A.  mandragoray  Man- 
drake. 

A'vena,  Oat  ;  A,  elarioKy  Tall 
Oat. grass  ;  A.fatuay  BeardedWild 
Oats  ;  A.  flanjeuensy  Yellow  Oat  -^ 
A.  Jiudoy  Naked  Oat  ;  A.  pratensisy 
Meadow  Oat  ;  A.  pubescet/s,Ko\ig\\ 
Oat ;  A.  sativoy  Common  Oat  j  A. 
stipifor/nlsy  Skegs. 

Baltena  frjsiicetus,  Common 
Whale. 

Ballota  nigra.  Black  Horehound. 

Barjtesy  Ponderous  Spar. 

Belits  perenmsy   Common  Daisy. 

Be rber'ts 'vulgaris,  Common  Ber- 
berry. 

Beta,  Beet ;  B.  albissima,  Man. 
gel-wurzel ;  B.  hortens'is.  Common 
\VhiteBeeti  B, maritma,^^^ B^ei. 


bage  ;  B.  Eruca,  Rocket ;  B.  AIo^ 
Tie>/sts,  Isle-of-Man-Cabbage  J  B, 
muralisy  Wall  Cabbage  ;  B.  Napus 
Rape ;  B.  oleracea,  Sea-colewort, 
B,   rapa.   Turnip. 

Briza  media.  Common  Quaking 
Grass. 

Bromelta  ananaSy  Common  Pine- 
apple. 

Bromus  mollis,  Soft  Brome-grass  ; 
B.  pinnatus,  Spiked  Heath  Brome- 
grass ;  B.  SecalinuSy  Smooth  Rye 
Brome-grass. 

Bryonia  alba,  White  Bryony. 

Bwbon  guvimiferumy  Gum-bear- 
ing Macedonian  Parsley. 

Bunium  bulbo-castanum.  Great 
Earth-nut;  B.flexuosum,  Common 
Earrh-nur. 

Bnxus  afigustifolia.  Narrow, 
leaved  Box  ;  B.  semper-'virens  Com- 
monBox  ;  B.  j/y^;«/iV(3ffl',DutchBox, 

Byssus  candelaris,  Yellow  Pow- 
der, wort. 


Cacalia  sua^veolens,  AlpIneCoU's- 
foor. 

CaBus  CQchenillifer,  Indian  fig- 
tree. 

Cadmia  Fosstlis,   Calamine. 

CalUtitche  autumnaliSfP\.M\WVC\x\z\. 
Star-grass  ;  C,  'verndt  Vernal  Star- 
grass, 

Callba 
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Cambogia  gr/ti/jf  Gamboge,  iree. 

Campanula  glomeratOf  Clusrered 
Bell-flower  ;  a/tf/»/;/;<7,Gia:i:Bell. 
flower;  C.  rapunculoides,  Crtiy)ing 
Bell-fiower  ;  C.  r/if^uncului,  Ram- 
pjon  Bell-flower ;  C.  rotundifAiay 
Round -leaved  Bell-flower. ,  . 

CauCfVy  Lobsier  ;  C,  crangon, 
SFirimp;  C.  grammarus.  Common 
Lobster;  C,  major.  Common  Q\jkh -^ 
C.  sqialln.    White  Shrim|). 

Canis,  Dog  ;  C.  a'vitulnrtm.  Spa- 
niel;  C.  Grains,  Greyhound;  C. 
sangutnariusy  Blood. houiid ;  C.  ttr. 
rarixs.  Terrier  ;  C.  'villaticuit  Mas- 
tiff;    C.  vulpes.   Fox. 

Caiinabii  saii'va.  Common  Hemp. 

Canthar'ides,  Spanish  Fly. 

Capparis  sptnoia^  Common  Caper. 

Capra  Hircus,   Common  Goat. 

Cardatintie  pratttnis^  Comnx>n 
Indies. Smcck. 

Card'talgtuy  Heart.bum. 

CardiUTtty  Cockle. 

Cardkus  acniilis,  Dwarf  Thistle  ; 
C.  Btfjedt^us,  Blessed  Thistle;  C. 
lavceolalui,  iSpear-'l  histle;  C,  ma- 
riaHUi,  Milk-Thistle  ;  C.  tomen. 
tiiuiy  WooJIy. headed  Thistle. 

Carex  acuta,  Slender-spikcd  Seg  ; 
C.  arennrioi  Sea. Seg  ;  C.  'vulpina 
Great  Seg. 

Cnrl'ma  vulgaris^  Common  Car- 
line  ThLitle. 

Carp'ttiut  Betului,  Common  Horn- 
bcatn.tree. 

Carlkamus  UnBortus,  Common 
Safliower. 

Carum  caring  Common  Caraway. 

Cii rjophj llus  aromatiCtis,  Clov e- 
itree. 

Cassia,  Cassia  ;  C.  fiitula,  Purg 
iiig  Cassia  ;    C.  ientia.  Senna. 

Castor,  Beaver;  C.  ^ber,'  Com. 
Bion  Beaver;  C.  mtschatns,  Water- 
rai  ;    C.  zibrthicus.   Musk-rat. 

Cavia  cobaja,  Guinea  Pig. 


CentuKCuIui  minimusf  Bastard 
Pimpcrnell. 

Cephalalgia,   Head-.ich, 

Ceritssa,    Wlifte  Lead. 

Cervns  Deer  ;  C.  DamOy  Fallow 
Deer  ;    C.  hlaphus.   Stag. 

Chaerophyllum  sjl-vcstre^  Wjlil 
Chervil  ;  C.  itmulentum.  Rough 
Chervil. 

Charadrius  PIuv talis.  Common 
Plover. 

Chtlidoniitm,  HornecT  Poppy  ;  C. 
corniculatum.  Red  Horned  Poppy  ; 
C.  majus,   Greater  Celandine. 

Cbtnopodin/tiyGnohi-iooi  ;  C.al~ 
bunt.  White  Goose-foot;  C.  Bokmi 
Jleuricus,  Perennial  Goose-toot ;  C 
mtiriti/nufii.  Sea  Goose-foot  ;  6", 
olidum.  Slinking  Goose-foot  ;  C. 
polyspermam.   Upright  Blite. 

Chlorosis,  Green  Sickness. 

Cbrysomtla  saltataria^  Turnip- 
fly. 

Cicada,  Flea-Tocust. 

Cicborium,  SnCcory  ;  C.  Endi'viii, 
Er.dive  ;  C.  Intjbtis,  "Wihl  Succoiy. 

Cicuta  -virosa,  Long-lCRved  Wa- 
ter Hemlock. 

Cinchona^  Peruvian  Bark-trec; 
C.  Brachycarpa,  Dwarf  Bark-tree  ; 
C,  Qaribuea,  jiimaica  Bark-tree  ;^ 
C.  Vhribuiida,  St.  Lucia  B<irk.tice; 
C.  officinalis,  Peruvian  Bark-tree  ; 
C.  Trifiara,  Triple-flowercd  Bark- 
tiee. 

Cistut  ereticus,  Cretan  Rock- 
Rosc. 

CitJUS,  Citron  ;  C.  Aurantiutn, 
Orange;  C.  Dicumana,  Giant  Ci. 
iron;  C.  Lima.,  Lcmon-iree;  C. 
Meaica,  Citron. tree. 

Clematis  Vitelbay  Traveller's 
Joy. 

Clupea,  Herring  ;  C.  alosa.  Shad  j 
C.  tncrasicolus.  Anchovy  ;  C.  ha- 
rengus.  Herring  ;  C.  sprcttus,  Sprat. 

CocciHtlla  seftim.puttHataX^^y- 
Coccus 
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C/fccus  Ciydi,  Cochineal  Insed  ; 
C  H(.'s/)eriJu^i,  Green-house  Bug  ; 
C  Ilu'ii,  Kerines  ;  C.  Lacca,  Gum- 
lac-i'isecfl ;  C.  mnlorum.  Apple-tree 
Coccus ;  C.  Phdlari^is,  Canary- 
grass  Coccus  ;  C.  Polon'icuiy  Scarlet 
grain  of  Poland. 

CochUfjnttj  Scurvy -grass  ;  C. 
Anglicny  English  Scurvy-gra:^s  ;  C. 
Armoracta,  Horse-radish  ;  6'*  Coro- 
ttopust  Common  Wort-cress  ;  C.  of. 
ficmal'is.  Common  Scurvy-grass. 

CoCOSy    Cocoii.' 

Coffea,   Coftipc-frce. 

Colch'icum  autumnale.  Meadow 
Saffron. 

Coluber  B-ruSj  Common  British 
Viper;    C.  nntrixj  Conmion  Snake. 

Columba  a-iiasy  Domestic  Pigeon. 

Comarum paluure,  Purple  Marsh-  i 
locks. 

Co  fit  urn  maculatumyCominonWem- 
lock. 

Con'-vallar'ta,  Solomon's  Seal  j  C. 
Majal'isy  Lily  of  the  Valley  ;  C. 
multlfiora.  Common  Solomon's  Seal ; 
C.  Poljgsnntumy  Sweet-smelling  So- 
lomon's Seal. 

Cotfuolviilris,  Bindweed  ;  C.  ar- 
'vensii,  Small  Bindweed  ;  C.  Jalap- 
pa,  Jalap  ;  C,  Scnmmoma,  Syrian 
Bindweed  ;  C.  sccparhis.  Bushy 
Bindweed  ;  C.  septum.  Great  Bind- 
weed ;  C.  soldanella.  Sea  Bindweed  ; 
C.  Turpethum,  Turbilh. 

Conyza  squarroia.   Flea-bane. 

Copaifera  Balsamum,   Balsam  ol  ' 
Copaiba. tree. 

Corallma,  Coral. 

Coriandrum  sati'vumy  Common 
Coriander. 

Cornui  iangu'tnea.  Wild  Cornel- 
tree  ;    C.  iuec'ica.  Dwarf  Cornel. 

Cor'vusy  Crow  ;  C.  corax.  Raven  ; 
C,  coroney  Common  Crow  ;  C,  fru. 
g'.legus.  Rook  ;  C. glandarius,  Jay; 
C.  mo/iedula,  Jack. daw;  C,  ^ica, 
Mag-pye. 


Coryliis,  Hazel-nut-tree ;  C.  aveU 
lana.  Common  Hazel- nut-tree  ;  C, 
a-jellana  fruiiit  rotunda  maxima^ 
Pound-nut  ;  C.  llispattka,  Spanish 
Hazel-nut. tree  ;  C.  satl'va.  Al- 
mond-nut ;  C.iati-va,fru£iu  oblongn 
ruhente  maximOf   Blood-nut, 

Costae,  Ribs. 

Crambe,  Sea  Kale  ;  C,  maritimaf 
ClifF.Cale. 

Cratcegus,  Hawthorn  ;  C.  Aria, 
Wiiite-tieam  liavvthorn  ;  C.  Oxya- 
r««//&c/,  White-thorn  ;  C.  torm'tnain^ 
Wild  Service-tree. 

Crtth/nHm  maritimum,  Rock  Sam- 
phire. 

Crocus,  Saffron  ;  C.  sat't'vns,  Com- 
mon Saffron  ;  C.  'vernusy  Spring,  or 
Garden  Crocus. 

Crotolaria  juncea,  Chinese  Hemp. 

Ctoton  ttn^ortum,  Dyer's  Wild 
Ricinus. 

CucubalusBehett,  Spatling  Poppy* 

Cuculus  canorus,Qom'Ci\ouQ\^cV.QW, 

Cnctimis,  Cucumber  ;  C  Angurla^ 
Water  Melon;  C.  Colocynthus,  Co- 
loquintida  ;  C.  nielo,  Common  Me- 
Ion  ;  C.  satl'va.  Common  Cucum- 
ber. 

Cucurb'ita,  Gourd  ;  C.  lagenar'ia^ 
Bottle  Gourd  ;  C.  I'tgnosa,  Lignc. 
ous-sheiled  Gourd  ;  C.  Melo-pepo^ 
Ered  Gourd  ;  C.  Pepo,  Pompion  ; 
C.  'verrucosa,  War  ted  Gourd. 

Culex,  Gnat. 

Cuminum  Cymuium,  Cummin. 

Ctipressus  semper. 'virens,  Common 
Cypress-tree. 

Curculio  granartus.  Corn. chafer. 

Carr/ir/«<7 /i'?/^^,  Long-rooted  Tur., 
me^ic  ;  C,  rotunda.  Round. rooted 
Turmeric. 

Cuscuta  Ep'iihymum,  Lesser  DotU 
der  ;  C.  Etiroptea,  Greater  Dodder. 

Cyclamen  knropevum,  Sow-bread. 

Cydonia  L:.sttanica,    Portuguese 

Quince  ;       C.    maliforma,      Apple 

Quince  i  C,  6^/i/a;^<z,Oblong  Quince. 

Cynanche 
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Cynanche  parotidaay  Mumps. 

Oynara,  Artichoke  ;   C.  cardiin. 

crtluSy     Cardooii  ;      C.    scoljmus. 

Garden  Artichoke. 

Gytioglossnm    officinahy    Common 
Great  Hound's  tongue. 
Cynomia,  Dog-fly. 
Cynosurus  crista/us,  Crested  Dog's- 
tail  -  grass ;     C.    ec/jiuatus,    Rough 
Dog's-tail-grass. 

Cypfrus,  Cy per- grass ;  C.  escu- 
hniusy  Eatable  Cyperus  ;  C  lougus, 
Sweet  Cyperus ;  C.  papyrusy  P.iper 
Cyperus  ;  C.  rotundusy  Round  Cy- 
peru^. 

Cyprhius  albnrnusy  Bleak  ;  C. 
euratuiy  Gold  Fish  ;  C.  barbus, 
Barbel  ;  C.  brama.  Bream  ;  C  car- 
f'lOy  Carp;  C.  cephalus,  Chub  ;  C. 
leucisciis,  Dace  ;  C.  ruiilus.  Roach ; 
C.  Till  cay  Tench. 

Cyst'tt'tSy  Inflammation  of  the 
Bladder. 

Cytisus  laburnumy  Broad-leaved 
Laburnum. 


Z)<7i7;'//ii^/i?///c-r<7//;,RoughCock's- 
foot-grass  ;  D.  str'tciay  Smooth 
Cock's-foot -grass. 

Dtiphne  Z,<7,vri!'5/rt,Spurgc. Laurel ; 
J).  Mezereum,   Mezcrcon. 

Datztra  Sirataomumy  Common 
Thorn-apple. 

Dauciis  C7oro/a,  Common  Carrot. 
Delphinium  coitsoliJay  Wild  Lark- 
spur ;  D.  Staphisagriay  Staves. ncre. 

Dtlphhiui  phoccenoy  Dolpliiti. 

Dianth.'is  Armertay  l^eptford 
Pink  ;  D.  Barbattts,  Sweet  Wil- 
liani ;  D.  Carjophy/IuSyClove  Pink  ; 
t>.  Caesius,  Mountain  Pink ;  D. 
Deltoidesy  Maiden  Pink  ;  D.  Prol't- 
Jery  Proliferous  Pink. 

Diilamnui  Fraxinelloy  White 
Dittany. 

Digitalis  purpurea t  Purple  Fox- 
glove. 

Dioiccren  bulbifera.  Yam, 


Dipsarusfullinumy  Manflred  Tea- 
sel. 

Dolichos  prurienSy  Couhage. 

Doroutcum  Pardaliauches,  Great 
Leopard's. bane. 

Draba  I'^r/za',  Common  Whitlow- 
grass. 

Dracana  Dracoy  Common  Dra- 
gon-tree. 

Drosera  rotTtndifolia,  Round« 
leaved  Sun-dew. 

Dyspepiiay  Indigestion, 


Echium  •vulgarcy  Common  Viper '3 
Bugloss. 

Elymui  arenariuiy  Upright  Sea 
Lime-grass. 

Emberiza  citrittellay  Yellow- 
hammer  ;   E.  hortulnnay  Ortolan. 

Etnpetrum  nigrumy  Berry-bear- 
ing Heath. 

Enteritisy  Inflammation  of  the 
Bowels. 

Epidendron  Ne^arinm,    Variillsi 

Epifobium  angjinifoltumy  Rose- 
bay  Wiliow-herb ;  E.  hirsiitumy 
Great  Hairy  Willow-herb. 

Equisetum  aweniey  Common 
Horse-tail  ;  E.  hyemaUy  Rough 
Horse-tail  ;  E.  palintrty  Marsh 
Horse-tail  ;  E,  sylvaticumy  Wood 
Horse-tail. 

Kquns  caballusy  Common  Horse  } 
E.  Muliisy  Mule. 

Erica  'vulgaris,  Common  Heaths 

Erigeron  CaitadenseyCittzda  Flea, 
bane. 

Eriophorumy  Cotton-grass  ;  Ei 
angustifoliuftty  Common  Cotton, 
grass;  E.  polystachion,  Broad-leav- 
ed  Cotton-grass  ;  Et  vagiuatumi 
Hare's. tail  Rush. 

Eruca  aquaticoy  Water  Caterpil- 
lar J  E.  sylvestrisj  Wood  Cater- 
pillar. 

Ervxm  hirsutuMf  Corn  Vetch  y 
E.LenSf  Lentil. 

Eryn^ 
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Erynghim  campestre,  Field  Eryn- 
go  ;   E.  marit'imumy  Sea  Ery/igo. 

Etysimum,  HexJge.Mustani  ;  E, 
Alliaria,  Garlic  Hedge- Mustard  ; 
E.  Barbnrea,  Winter-cresscs  ;  E. 
che'irantho'idei^  Treacle  Hedge- Mus- 
tard ;  £.  officinale^  Common  Hedge- 
Mustard. 

Erysipeh/s,  Rose. 

Erysiphile,    Mildew. 

EsQX  Lucius,  Pike. 

E'vonymus  Europa-us,  Common 
Spindle- tree. 

Eupatormm  CarmabinuKiy  Hemp 
Agrimony. 

Euphorbia  characias,  Red  Spurge; 
E.  Cyparissias,  Cyprus  Spurge  ;  E. 
helioscopia,   Wart-wort. 

Euphrasia  officitiaHs,  Eye. bright. 


Faha  Pichurim,  Picluirim  Beans. 

Fagus,  Beech-tree;  F.  America- 
»(7,  American  Chesnut.tree  ;  F. 
Casta?tea,ChtiX\\iX.-lTe.t  ;  F.pu?nila, 
Dwarf  Chesnut-tree  ;  F.  sylvatica. 
Common  Beech-tree . 

Falcoy  Eagle  ;  F.  aruginosus. 
Moor  Buzzard  ;  F.  Buieo,  Buzzard  ; 
F.  f/6r>'j<7<'/(5T,  Golden  Eiigle  ;  F.Cy. 
aiieus.  Hen-harrier  ;  F.  Gyr.falco, 
Jer-Falcon  ;  F.  milvusy  Kite  ;  F. 
nisnsy  Common  Hawk. 

Farina  fecund  ans,   Pollen. 

Fasciola  hepatica,   Flewk-VVorm. 

Felts  Catusy  Cat. 

Ferula  Ascifcetida,   asafcEtida. 

Festnca  duriuscula.  Hard  Fescue- 
grass  ;  F,  elatior,  I'all  Fescue- 
grass  ;  F.  fluitavsy  Flote  Fescue- 
grass;  F.  ?7r> «/•?/;, Wall  Fescue-grass; 
F,  o'vina.  Sheep's  Fescue-grass ;  F. 
fratensisy  Meadow  Fescue-grass ; 
F.  rubra.  Creeping  Fescue-grass. 

Ficus  carica,    Common  Fig-tree. 

Flosy  Flower. 

FluxHs  umbilicus^  Flux,  or  Sap- 
fiow„ 


Fontiualis  antipyreticay  Greater 
Water- Moss. 

Forjicula  auricularisy  Ear- wig. 

Formicay   Ant. 

Fragaria,  Strawberry. 

Fraxinus  excelsior.  Common  Ash. 

Fringillay  Finch  ;  F.  aelebsy 
Chaffinch;  F.  f/7;/«r;i7,Canary-bird  ; 
F.  carduelisy  Gold-fincli;  F.  domes- 
tica,  Sparrow  ;  F.  linota.  Linnet  ; 
F,  spinusy  Siskin. 

Fucus  ciliaiusy  Fringed.  Sea- 
wrack  ;  F,  esculentus,  Esculent  Sea. 
wrack  ;  F.  palmatus,  Palmated  Sea- 
wrack  ;  F.  pinnatiJidNs,  Sweet  Sea- 
wrack  ;  F.  serratusy  Serrated  Sea- 
wrack. 

Fumaria  officinalis,  Common  Fu- 
mitory ;  F.  solida,  Solid  or  Bulbous 
Fumitory. 


Gadus  eglcstnus,  Haddock  ;  6", 
merlatigusy  Whiting;  G.  morhua. 
Cod. 

Galanthus  ni'valis,  Snow. drop. 

Galeobdolou  lu/eum,  Weasel- 
snout. 

Galeopsis  Tetrahit,  Common  Net- 
tle-hemp. 

Galium,  Goose-grass  ;  G.  apa^ 
rine.  Cleavers  ;  G.  Boreale,  Cross- 
leaved  Goose-grass ;  G.  'verumy 
Cheese-Rennet. 

Gasterosteus  aculeatus.  Common 
Stickle. back. 

Gastritis,  Inflammation  of  tbe 
Stomach. 

Genista  anglica,  Needlc-farzc ; 
G.  tintloria.  Dyers'  Green. weed. 

Gentiana  luteay  Common  Gen« 
tian. 

Geranium,  Crane's.bill  ;  G,  Ro<t 
bertianum,  Herb.Robert. 

Geiim  nrbanuTUy  Common  Avens. 

Gladiolus  communis,  Common 
Corn  flag. 

Glaucium  Fhaniciuntf  Red 
Horned  Poppy. 

Glaux 
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Glaux  ifiari/im.7.  Black  Saltwort. 

GUcboma  tiederacca^  Ground 
Ivjr. 

Gfossuisf  Inflammation  of  the 
Tongue. 

Gljrjrhtza glabra.  Common  Li- 
quorice. 

Gnaphalrum  Arenar'tum,  Sandy 
Cudweed  ;  G.  D'to'tcunty  Mountain 
Cudweed  ;  G.  Gcrmufiicum,  Com- 
mon Cudweed. 

Gosiyp'ium,  Cotton.rree. 

Grjlhis,  C'"!cket  ;  G.  doynesticus, 
Common  Cricket  ;  G.Grjllo-talpa, 
Mole-critket  ;  G.  Locusta,  Locust. 


Hdtmatoxjltim  Campecbianum, 
Logwood  k 

Jiedera  Helix,  Common  Ivy. 

Hedjiarum  Onobrychts,  Common 
Sainrfoin. 

Helianthui  annum.  Common  Sun. 
flower  ;  H.  tuberoms.  Tuberous 
Sun. flower. 

Heiiotrapium  tricoccum,  French 
Turnsol. 

Helix  hortemii,  Common  Garden 
Snail  ;  II.  pomatia.  Red  Garden 
Snail. 

Hellehorui,  Hellebore;  H.faet't. 
dui.  Fetid  Hellebore. 

Hepatitis,  Inflammation  of  the 
Liver. 

Heraclaim  angnitifol'tum,  ^i^i. 
row. leaved  Cow-parsnep; //.i'/i'o*- 
djiiutTiy  Common  Cow-parsnep. 

Herbarium,  Herbal. 

Herniaria  glabra,  Smooth  Rup. 
ture-worr. 

Herpes  miliaris.  Ring- worm. 
Hespens  inoJora,  Dame. wort. 

Hieracium  auricola,  Narrow- 
leaved  Hawk  weed  ;  H.  Pilosella, 
Mouse-ear  Hawkweed. 

Hippobosca  equina.  Common 
Horse-fly  ;  H.  o^ina,  Shcep-tagg. 

Htppophae  rbamnoides.  Sea  Buck- 
thorn. 


Hippuris  vulgaris,  CommoJ4 
Ma  re's- Tail. 

Hiiudo  Geomftra,  Geometrical 
Leech;  H.  nledicinalii,  Mfdicinal 
Leech  ;  H.  sangkifuga,  Horsc- 
Ltech. 

Hirundo  rustica,  Conimon  Swal- 
low ;   H. /iT^/r/?,  Martin. 

Hole  as,  Sofl-grabS  ;  H.  a-venace. 
us,  Tall  Oat-grass  ;  H.  lanatus. 
Meadow  Soft-grdiS  ;  //.  Sorgbkm, 
Guinea  Corn. 

H'irdeum  cdshste,  .  Waliachian 
Barley  ;  H.  distichf-.m.  Summer  Bar- 
ley ;  H.  disticham  nudum.  Large 
N.iked  Barley  ;  H.  frutesceris. 
Bushy  Barley  ;  H.  bexastichon. 
Six-rowed  Barley  ;  //.  maritlmum, 
Seii-barley  ;  //.  muriuum,  \\  all 
Barley  J  H.  praiensc,  Meadow  Bar- 
ley ;  H.  'vulgar e.  Common  Barley  ; 
H.  Zeocriton,  Bearded  Barley. 

Humulus  Lupului,  Common  Hop, 

Hyacinlhus  non-scriptus,  English 
Hyacinth. 

Hjdragyrus,  Mercury. 

Hydrocephalus,  Water  in  the 
Head. 

llydrocotyle  'vulgaris.  Marsh 
Pennywort. 

Hyoscyamus  niger^  Common  Hen- 
bane. 

Hypericum  perforatum,  Perforated 
St.  John's  Wort  ;  H.  Androscemum, 
Tutsan. 

Hypochondriasis,  Hypochondriac 
Affection. 

HyssQpus  officinalis, Common  Hys- 
sop. 

y/j /rr/AT  ^/-/w/Tt-VaijCommonHedge- 
hog. 

yasiotte  Tttontana,   Sheep'sibit. 
Jasminum    hiimile.    Dwarf  bel- 
low Jasmine  ;  J.fruticans,  Shrubby 
Jasmine ;  J .  ojpcinale.  Common  Jas- 
mine. 
yrt//(3/tffl,Cassada  Plant ;  J,  elau 
tica. 
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ticof  Caoutchouc  ;  jf.  Matt i bo f, 
Cassava. 

ISlerus^  Jaundice, 

Jchthyocollay  Isinglass, 

Jleusy  Iliac  Passion. 

Ilex  Aqu'tfoliumf  Common  Hol- 
ly.tree. 

Impatiem  noli-tangerCi  Balsa, 
mine. 

Imperatoria  Ouruth'tumy  Com- 
mon Masterwort. 

hicuhusy  Nightmare. 

Indigofera  t'tniioria.  Indigo- 
plant. 

Inula  Helenlum,  Common  Ele- 
campane, 

Ir'tsfcetiday  StinkingFIower.de. 
luce ;  /,^jf7^(y«for«/,WarerFlovver- 
de-luce ;  /.  X?/^7aOT,BulbQus.root. 
€d  Flower-de-luce. 

liath  tin^oria.  Wild  Woad. 

I  sis  nobiliSy  Red  Coral. 

Juglans  regia,  Common  Wal- 
nut-tree. 

J  uncus  congloffieratuSf  Round- 
lieaded  Rush  ;  J.  effusus,  Common 
Rush  ;   J.  squarrosusy  Moss.rush. 

Jttniperus  communis,  Common 
Juniper. tree ;  J.  Lycia,  Lycian 
Junip/cr-tree  ;    J.  snbinay  S;ivin. 

Jynx  iorquilla.  Wry -neck. 

Kaempferiay  Zedoary. 

Lacerta  ngilis,  Common  Green 
Li^.ard. 

LaBuca  'virosay  Wild  Lettuce, 

Lnmium  album.  White  Dead. 
nettle  ;  L.  purpureum.  Red  Dead, 
nettle. 

Lapis  Calaminarisy  Calamine. 

Lapsana  communiSy  Common 
Nipple-wort, 

Larusy  Gull  ;  L,  parrrsificus, 
Dung-hunter;  L.  ridibundus,  Pe. 
wit. 

Lathyrns,  Chickling  V^etch  j  L. 
aphaca.     Yellow     Veichling]    Z, 
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latifolius.  Broad-leaved  VetchlvHg ; 
L,  pratensisy  Everlasting  Tare  ; 
L.  syl'vestrisy  Narrow-leaved  Ever- 
lasting Pea;  L.  tttberosus.  Earth 
Nut. 

Lavandula  spica,  Lavender*, 
spike. 

Lavatera  arborea  yTx^t  Mallow  , 

Zaarai,  Bay-tree ;  Li^sti'valisy 
Deciduous  Bay  ;  L.  Benzoe,  Benja- 
min-tree ;  L.  Camphora,  Camphor, 
tree  ;  L.  Cassia,  Base  Cinnamon  ; 
L,  Cinnamomumy  Cinnamon-tiee  ; 
L.  nobilis,  Evergreen  Brvy  ;  L. 
Persea,  Alligator  Pear-tree;  L. 
Sassafras,   Sassafras-tree. 

Lemna,  Duck's-meat. 

Leontodon  Taraxacum,  Common 
Dandelion. 

Leonurus  Cardiacay  Commoii 
Motherwort. 

Lepidium  lattfoliumy  Dittander 
Pepperwort  ;  Z.  ruderale,  Nar.^ 
row. leaved  Pepperwort, 

Lepra,  Leprosy. 

Lepus,  Hare;  L.  cuniculst,^a.b.^ 
bit  ;  L,  timidusy  Common  Hare. 

Lethargusy  Lethargy. 

Lichen,  Liverwort  ;  L.  aphtho* 
SNS,  Green  Ground-Liverwort ;  Z, 
barbattts,  Bearded  Liverwort ;  L. 
calcareus,  Calcareous  Liverwort; 
L.  calicaris.  Beaked  Liverwort; 
L.  caninus,  Ash-coloured  Ground- 
Liverwort  ;  L.  caperatus,^ nnVXs^ 
Liverwort ;  L.  cacciferus.  Scarlet- 
bearing  Liverwort  ;  L.  Jianjus^ 
Yellow-powder  Liverwort  ;  L. 
Islandtcus,  Esculent  Icebnd  Liver- 
wort;  L.  omphalodesy  Dark.co- 
loured  Dyer's  Liverwort ;  L.  Jm- 
rellusy  Cra-w-fish-eye  Lichen ;  L, 
plicatus.  Officinal  Stringy  Liver- 
wort ;  L.  pulmonariusy  Lungwort 
Liverwort  ;  L.  prunastri.  Com* 
mon  Ragged  Hoary  Liverwort ; 
L,  pustulatus,  Spotted  Liverwort  ; 
L.  Roccella,  Orchai  j  L,  tartareus, 

Hh  Large 
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Large  Yellow.sailcered  Dyer's  Li- 
verwort ;  L.  lulpitiuSf  Gold-wiry 
Lichen. 

Ltguum-'Vitit  officinale,  Com- 
mon Guaiacum. 

Ligusticum  Scottcum,  Scottish 
Lovage. 

Liguiirum'vulgarey  Privet. 
Lilium  ca7ididum.  White  Lily  ; 
Z.  bnlbiferunty  Fire  Lily. 
Limax,  Slug. 

LiKum  calhart'icutny  Purging 
Flax  ;  L.  usitatisstmumy  Common 
Flax. 

Ltquid-ambar  Stjrac'tjfuay  Li. 
quid  Storax. 

Lirlodendron  Tul'iptferay  Tulip- 
tree. 

L'tthanthraxy  Pit-coal. 
Ltthargyruniy  Litharge. 
LiihlasiSy  Stone. 
.  L'lthosfermum    atvjeuify     Corn 
Cromwell ;  L.  officinale y  Common 
Gromwell. 

Lobelia  Dortmannay  Water  Gla- 
-diole. 

Loliuniy    Darnel  ;    L,    afjcmcy 
White     Darnel  ;       L.    bromoidesy^ 
.  Drank  ;  L.  perenne,  Red  Darnel ; 
X.  temulentumy  Bearded  Darnel. 
Lomcera  Fertclymenum,     Com- 
,  noon  Honey-suckle  ;  L.  Xylosteunty 
.  Upright  Koney-huckle. 
..'..JLotjis     cornicnlatusy     Common 
i  Bird's- foot  Trefoil. 

Loxla  pyrrhulay  Bullfinch. 
.i.«7.^^r/f//j,  Earth-worm. 
.    Lupinus  albusy  White  Lupine. 

Lycoperdon,  Puff-ball ;  L.  auran- 

i/tfcaOT,Orange-coloured  Puff-ball ; 

I^.JLjuinum,  Equestrian  Puff-bajl  j 

.Z.  proieuiy  Common  Puff-ball ;  L. 

.  tubery  Truffle. 

Lycof  odium  clavatunty  Common 
.-Club-moss;  Z.  ulagoy  FirJeavcd 
;  .Club-moss. 

,  i ; .  Lycopui  EuropceuSf  Water  Hore- 
,.iiouml*  .... 


Lys'tmach'ta  nummularlay  Creep- 
ing Loosestrife. 

Lythrum  hyssopifolium,  flyssop- 
leaved  Lppse-strife  ;  L.  Salicariaf 
Purple  Looi>e-strife. 

Magnesia  alba,  Magnesia  ;  A/, 
nigra,  Manganese. 

Malva  criipoy  Curled  Mallow  ; 
M.  Mauritiana,  Mauritian  Mal- 
low ;  M.  Peruviana,  Peruvian 
Mallow ;  M.  syhveitrii,  Common 
Mallow.  .       . 

Mango/era,  Mango-trcc- 

Mania,  Madness. 

Maranta  comosoy  Hairy  Arrow- 
root ;   M.  galanga,  Galangal. 

Marrubinm  'vulgare.  Common 
White  Horehound. 

Matricaria  chamomdlay  Cha. 
momile  Feverfew  ;  M,parthenium^ 
Common  Feverfew. 

Medicago,  Medick  ;  M./alca/a, 
Yellow  Medick  ;  A/,  lupulina, 
Trefoil-^cdick  ;  M.  sati-va,  Lu- 
cern. 

Mclampyrum  awenie.  Purple 
Cow-wheat ;  M.  pratemey  Com- 
mon Yellow  Cow- wheat ;  M.Sylm 
njaticutKy  Wood  Cow. wheat. 

Meleagris  gallo-po'VOy  lurkey. 

MtUca  altiisima.  Lofty  Melic- 
grass  ;  M.ciliutay  Fringed  Melic- 
grass  ;  M.  caruleoy  Purple  Mclic- 
grass  ;  M.  nutans,  Mountain  Me- 
lic-grass. 

Mtiissoy  Balm  ;  M.  Calamin- 
tha,  Cdlamint  ;  M,  officinalis. 
Common  Balm. 

Melittii grandiJJcra,  Purple  and 
White  Balm  ;  M.  jnehssophyllum. 
Reddish  Bastard-Balm. 

Meh'c  'vtsicoioriiis,  Oil-beetlc* 

Meuisperirtunty  Moon-secd. 

Mentha,  Mint  ;  M.  arvensisy 
Corn-mint;  M.  piperita,  Pepper- 
mint ;  M'  Pulfgium,  Penny-royal  ; 
M,  liridis,  Sptar-miiit. 

Meny^ 
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Menyantlei  trifollatay  Trefoil 
Buck-bean ;  M.vjmphieoideSiYnng- 
€d  Biick.be;)n. 

Mercurinlis  annua,  French  Mer- 
cury ;  M.  fereiinisy  Dog's  Mer- 
cury. 

Mespilus,  Medlar  ;  M.  Gcrma. 
7iica,  Common  Medlar-tree ;  M. 
Oxyacafitha,  White-thorn. 

Mica  alba.  Pure  Mica  ;  M.  co- 
lorata  martialis,  Coloured  Martial 
Glimmer. 

Miliaria,  Miliary  Fever. 

Milium  effusnm,  Millet..grass ; 
M,  panicum,  Common  Millet. 

Mimosa,  Sensitive  Plant  ;  M, 
acacia.  Acacia ;  M.  Catechu ; 
Catechu ;  M.  Nilotica,  Egyptian 
Acacia. 

Minium,  Red-lead. 

Mnium  fontanum.  Fountain 
Marsh-Moss. 

Mortar  da  Zejlonica,  Indian  Ho  re- 
hound. 

Morus  nigra.  Common  Mul- 
berry-tree ;  M.  tiniloria.  Fustic. 

Moschus  moschiferiis,  Musk- 
bearing  Animal. 

Motacilla  alba,  White  Wagtail ; 
Af.  fa-va.  Yellow  Wagtail ;  M. 
lucinia.  Nightingale ;  M.  rube- 
cnla.  Red-breast  ;  M.  rubetra. 
Whin-chat  ;  M,  troglodytes.  Com- 
mon Wren. 

Mngil,  Mullet. 

Murana  Anguilla,  Common 
Eel;  M.  Conger,  Conger  Eel. 

Mm,  Mouse  and  Rat  ;  M.  ar. 
Kialis,  Meadow-Mouse  ;  M.  decu- 
manus.  Brown  or  Water  Rat ;  M. 
messorius,  Harvest-Mouse  ;  M. 
musculus.  Common  Mouse  ;  M. 
rattus,  Common  or  Black  Rat ; 
M.  sjl'vaiicus,  Long-tailcd  Field- 
Mouse. 

Muse  a.  Fly. 

Mastela,  Otter  andWeasel ;  M. 
faiuat  Martin  ;  M.  ftiroi  Ferret ; 


M.   luira,   Otter;    M.   putorius, 
Pole-Cat ;  M.  'vulgaris,  Weasel. 

Myrica gale.  Sweet  Gale. 
Myristicavioschata,l:^\x\.VCi^%-Xtze., 

Myroxylon  peruiferum.  Balsam 
of  Peru. tree. 

Myrtus  communisyCommonyiyr-^ 
tie. 

Mytilus  edilis.  Eatable  Muscle  ; 
M,  margaritiferus.  Pearl-bearing 
Muscle. 

Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus.  Daf- 
fodil. 

Nardus  striSia,  Small  Matweed. 

Narthecium  ossifragum,  Lanca- 
shire Asphodel. 

Nepeta  cataria.  Cat-mint. 

Nerium  anti-dysentericum.  Anti- 
dysenteric  Rose-bay  ;  N,  Olean^ 
der.  South. sea  Rose  ;  iV.  tin£lQ~ 
rium.   Dyer's  Rose-bay. 

Nicotiana  Tabacum,  Tobacco- 
plant  ;  N.  minor,  English  Tobacco. 

Nopalleca  Indian  Fig-tree. 

Numida  meleijgris,  Guinea-hen. 

Nymphcea  alba,  White  Water- 
Lily  ;  iV.  hitea,  .Yellow  Water- 
Lily  ;  N.  Nelumbo,  Lily  of  the 
Volga. 

Ocymum  caryophyllatUni  maxi- 
mum. Pink-scented  Basil ;  O.  citric 
odore.  Citron-flavoured  Basil  j  O, 
'Vulgar e.  Common  Basil. 

(Enanthe  crocata.  Hemlock- 
water  Dropwort ;  O.  fistulosa^ 
Common-water  Dropwort. 

(Esophagus,  Gullet. 

CEstr^is  Bo'vis,  Gad-fly. 

Olea  Europaa,  Common  Olive, 
tree, 

Olezim  Tartari  per  deliquium^ 
Liquid  Vegetable  Alkali, 

Oneirodynia  aiii'va.  Sleep-walk- 
ing- 

Oniscus  asellns.  Slaters. 

Ononis  awemis,  Rest  Harrow. 

H  h  2  Oph^ 
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Ophthalmia^  InHammation  of 
the  Eye. 

Orchis  mascula,  Early  Orchis  ; 
O.  ttfrrioy  Meadow  Orchis. 

Origanum  vulgarey  Cotnnion 
Marjoram. 

Ornithogalum  luteum^  Yellow 
Star  of  Bethlehem  ;  O.  umbellatum. 
Common  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

Omithofui  perpusillusy  Common 
Bird's-foot. 

Ory-za  sati'vti,  Common  Rice. 

Orohusy  Peaseling  ;  O.  sy'ves- 
tris,  Bitter  Vetch  ;  O.  tuherosus^ 
Heath  Pea. 

OsmunJa  regalii,  Osmund  Royal. 

Ostrea,  Oyster. 

Otis  tarda,   Bastard. 

Otitis,  Inflammation  of  the  Ear. 

O^is,  Sheep. 

OxalisAcetosella,  Common  Wood 
Sorrel. 


Panax  quinque folium.  Ginseng. 

Panic  urn.  Panic  ;  P.  Crus-Galli, 
Loose  Panic-grass  ;  P.  daRyhn, 
Creeping  Panic-grass ;  P.  milia- 
fiTKOTjMillet;  P.sangurnale,Cock's- 
fbot  Panic-grass;  P.verticillatum, 
Rough  Panic-grass  ;  P.  viride. 
Green  Panicgrass. 

Papa'ver  Album,  White  Poppy  ; 
p.  Argemone,  Prickly  Poppy  ;  P. 
Phteas,  Red  Poppy. 

Papilio  Brassic^y  Cabbage  But- 
tcrfly. 

Paralysis,  Palsy. 

Parietaria  officinalis j  Pellitory 
of  the  Wall. 

Paris  quadr'tfoha.  Herb   Paris. 

Parulis,   Gum-boil. 

Pastinaca  sativa,  Common  Wild 
Parsnep. 

Pa'vo  cristatut,  Peacock. 
Pedicularis  palustris.      Marsh 
Leusewort ;  P.  syhaticoj    Com- 
mon Lousewort. 


Percajlwviafilis,  Common  Perch  , 
Peripneumonia f  Inflammation  of 
the  Lungs. 
Pest  is,  Plague. 

Perroleum,  Fossil  Pitch  ;  P.  at~ 
phaltum.  Pure  Fossil-pitch ;  P, 
induratum,  hardened  Rock  Oil ; 
P»  montana  impura,  Pis-asphaltum. 
Petromyzon,  Lamprey  ;  P.Bron- 
chialis,  Lampcm  ;  P.  flwviatilis^ 
Lesser  Lamprey  ;  P,  marinns.  Sea 
Lamprey. 

Phalarna,  Moth ;  P.  Bomhyx 
M?3rf,Silk.worm ;  P. Bomhyx  Neus.. 
trite,  Lackey-Moth. 

Pi-a/ar/VjCanary-grass;  P.  arun^ 

<//»flff<7,  Painted  Lady -grass ;  P.  ca- 

nariemis.  Manured  Canary. grass, 

Phaseolus,  Kidney. Bean. 

Phasiatius   Colchicus,    Common 

Pheasant;  P.Giz//af,CockandHen. 

Phellajidrium  aquaticum.  Water 

Hemlock. 

Phleum  nodoium.  Knotty  Timo- 
thy-grass ;  P.  pratenshs,  Common 
Timothy. grass. 

Phoca  vitulina.  Common  Seal, 
Phanix  daHylifera,    Palm-tree. 
Phthisis  pulmonalis.    Pulmonary 
Consumption. 

Picris  ech'ioidesy  Common  Ox- 
tongue. 

Picus  minor.  Least- spot  ted  Wood, 
pecker  ;  P.  viridiSf  Green  Wood- 
pecker. 

Pimphiella,  Anise  ;    P.  magna. 

Great  Burnet  Saxifrage  ;  P.  Saxi. 

fragoy  Common  Burnet  Saxifrage. 

Pinguicula  vulgaris.    Common 

Butter-wort.    ^ 

Pinus,  Pine-tree  ;  P.  Abies, 
Spruce-Fir  ;  P.  Cedrus,  Cedar ; 
P.  Cembra,  Arvenusly  ;  P.  Larix, 
Larch-tree  ;  P.  picea.  Yew-leaved 
Fir ;  P.  pinea.  Stone-pine ;  P. 
//;/^/7J/^r,Wild-pine  ;  P,  sylvestris, 

Scotch  Fir, 
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Tiper,  Pepper  ;  P.  Cuheba,  Ca- 
bebs ;  P,  nignim,  Black  Pepper. 

Pistacia,  Pistachia  ;  P.  lentis- 
CHS,  Mastich-tree  J  P.terehinthus, 
Pistachia-tree. 

P'tsum  marhlmuTfiy  Sea-Pea ;  P. 
sat'i'vnm,  Common  Pea. 

Plantago  Coronopus,  Buck's- 
horn  Plantain  ;  P.  lanceolata,  Rib. 
wort  Plantain  ;  P.  major.  Greater 
Plantain  ;  P,  maritma.  Sea  Plan- 
tain. 

Platanus  ocadentaUs,  Western 
Plane-tree  ;  P.  orietitalis,  Eastern 
Plane-tree. 

Pleur'ttis,  Pleurisy. 

Pleuronedes  Jiesus,  Flounder ; 
P.  limanda.  Dab  ;  P.  maximns, 
Turbot ;  P.  pIntASsa,  Plaise  ;  P. 
tohq,  Soal  or  Sole. 

Plumbago,  Black  Lead. 

Plumbago  Europ<say  European 
Lead. wort. 

Poa  annua,  Annual  Meadow- 
grass  ;  P.  aquntica.  Reed  Meadow- 
grass  ;  P.  comprena,  Flat.stalked 
Meadow-grass  ;  P.  mar'itima. 
Sea  Meadow-grass;  P.  palustris. 
Marsh  Meadow-grass  ;  P.praten- 
j/V, Smooth-stalked  Meadow-grass; 
P.  tri'vialts,  Roughish  Meadow, 
grass. 

Podagra,  Gout. 

Polygala,  Milk-Wort ;  P.  Se. 
neka,  Rattle-snake  Root  ;  P.  i;a/- 
garis.  Common  Milk-wort. 

Polygonum^  Snakeweed  ;  P.  anji. 
culare.  Knot-grass  Snakeweed  ;  P. 
Blstorta,  Great  Bistort ;  P.  Co/:, 
'vol'vulus.  Climbing  Buck-wheat ; 
P.  Fagopyrum,  Buck-wheat ;  P. 
hjdropiper,  Water. pepper  ;  P.  ta- 
taricttm,  Siberian  Buck-wheat ;  P. 
i-ivjparnm.  Small  Bistort. 

Polypod'nim,  Polypody  ;  P.  F'l- 
lix-mas,  Male  Fern  ;  P.  Oreofi. 
tcris.  Heath  Polypody  ;  P,  r^ul- 
gare^  Common  Polypody, 


Polytnchum  commune.  Great 
Golden  Maiden,  hair. 

Populus  alba.  White  Poplar;  P. 
bahamifera,  Carolina  Poplar  ;  P, 
fastlgata,  Po-Poplar;  P.  nigra. 
Black  Poplar  ;  P.  tremtila,  Tremb- 
ling Poplar. 

Portnlaca  oleracea.  Common 
Purslane. 

Potamogeton  nutans,  Broad-leaved 
Pond-weed. 

Potentilla,  Cinquefoil  ;  P.  an. 
j^r;Ka,  Silverweed;  P.  argentea, 
Hoary  Cinquefoil;  P.  fruticosa. 
Shrubby  Cinquefoil  ;  P.  reptans. 
Common  Cinquefoil. 

Poterium  Sanguisorba,  Upland 
Burnet. 

Primula,  Primrose ;  P.  Po/y- 
anthus,  Polyanthus ;  P.  'i'(?m, Cow- 
slip ;  P.  'vulgaris^  Common  Prim- 
rose. 

Prunella  'Vulgaris,  Common 
self-heal. 

Prunus,  Plum-tree ;  P.  Arme- 
niaca.  Apricot-tree  ;  P.  Cerasus, 
Gommorv  White  Cherry  ;  P.  do- 
mestica.  Common  Plum-tree  ;  P, 
insititia,  Bullace  Plum  ;  P.  Padus, 
Bird-cherry  ;  P.  spinosa.  Sloe- 
tree. 

Psittacus,  Parrot, 

Psora,  Itch. 

Pteris  aquilina.  Female  Fern. 

Pterocarpus     santaimus.      Red  * 
Sandal  Wood. 

Pulex,  Flea. 

Pulmouaria  officinalis,  Common 
Lungwort. 

Punica  granatum.  Common  Po- 
megranate-tree ;  P.  nana,  Dwaif 
American  Pornegranate. 

Pyrus,  Apple  and  Pear-tree  ;  P. 
Aria,  White-beam  Hawthorn  ;  p. 
aucuparia.  Quicken-tree  ;  P.  com- 
mutiis.  Pear-tree  ;  P.  Cydonia, 
Quince-tree;  P.  domestica.  True 
Service-tree }  P,  hjbrida,  Bas- 
tard 
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tard    Mountain   Ash;    P.  malus, 
Crab. tree. 


Quassia  amara.  Bitter  Quassia  ; 
Q^.  Simaroula,  Simarouba. 

(luercus,  Oak  ;  <2*  -^g'^op^y 
Large  Prickly  cupped  Spanish  Oak ; 
O..  cerris.  Smaller  Prickly  cupped 
bpanish  Oak ;  Q^.  cocc'tferay  Coc- 
cus-bearing  Oak  ;  Q^.  esculusy 
Beach-oak ;  Q^.  Rcbury  Common 
Oak;  Q^.subery  Cork-tree. 


Raja,  Ray  -  fish  ;  R.  aspera, 
Rough  Ray  ;  R.  batis,  Skate;  R. 
cla<vatay  Thornback  ;  li.  pasthia. 
cay  Sting  Ray  ;  R.  torpedoy  Elec- 
trie  Ray. 

Rallus  aqiiat'icusy  Water-rail ; 
R.  crexy  Land-rail. 

Rana,  Frog ;  R.  Bnfo,  Toad  ; 
/?.  esculettta.  Eatable  Frog ;  R. 
temporarioy  Common  Frog. 

Ranula,  a  swelling  on  the 
Tongue.  - 

RauuncuIuSyQxQV/iooX. ;  R,  acr'iSy 
Butter-cup  ;  R.  aquaticusy  Water 
Crowfoot ;  R.  arve/isisyCovn  Crow- 
foot;  R.  auticomus,  Sweet  Wood 
Crowfoot  ;  R.  hulbosus,  Bulbous 
Crowfoot;  R,  fie  aria  y  Pilcwort; 
R,  Flammulay  Lesser  Spearwort ; 
R.  I'tnguay  Greater  Spearwort ; 
R.  if f/ffra/ax,  Round-leavcd  Water 
Crowfoot, 

Raphanusy  Radish  ;  R.  Rapha. 
v'tstrumy  White-flowered,  or  Joint- 
ed Charlock;  R.saiivus,  Common 
Radish. 

Reseda  liiteay  Base-Rocket ;  /?. 
luteola^  Yellow-weed,  or  Dyer's- 
weed. 

Rhamnus  cathart'icusy  Purging 
Buckthorn ;  R.  Fravguloy  Alder 
Buckthorn. 

Rheum   falmatumf     Fahnated 


Rhubarb;  R.   rhapotthcumf  Com- 
mon Rhubarb. 

Rh'inanthui  Crista-Gallig  Yel- 
low Rattle. 

Rhodiola  commun'tSy  Rosewoit, 
the  Yellow. 

Rhus  Copaliinumy  Narrow- 
leaved  Sumach  ;  R.cormr'ta,  Elm- 
Ip aved  Sumach  ;  R.  Cotlnus,  Yel- 
low Sumach  ;  R.  tjphmumy  Virgi- 
nian Sumach. 

Ribes  Alpinumy  Sweet  Moun- 
tain-Currant; R.grossular'tay^o\x^\ 
Gooseberry;  R.  nigrumy  Black 
Gooseberry  ;  R,  recimalum  ;  Red 
Gooseberry;  R,  Rubrum,  Com- 
mon Red  Currant ;  R,  wva.crlspa. 
Smooth  Goose-berry. 

Ricinus  communiSy    Castor-nut. 

Robhi'ia  pseudo-acaciay  Acacia, 
the  False. 

Rosa  arnjensisy  White-flowered 
Dog-rose;  R.  canlnay  Dog-rose; 
R.  fi»«///b/:fl, Hundred-leaved  Rose; 
R.  Galiicoy  French  Rose  ;  R.  mun- 
d'ly  Rose  of  the  World  ;  R.  Rubi- 
ginosay  Sweet  Briar  ;  R.  Spinosissi- 
may  Burnet  Rose;  R.'villosay  Ap- 
ple.Rose. 

Rosmarinus  qficinaltSyKostmzryi 
R.  0.  avgustifoliay  Narrow-leaved 
Rosemary  ;  R.  o.  latifoliay  Broad* 
leaved  Rosemary. 

Rubtolay  Measles. 

Rubra  //»<?3r/«OT,  Wild  Madder. 

RnbigOy  Rust. 

Rubusardicus,  Dwarf  Crimson 
Bramble;  R.  ccvsiusy  Dew. berry- 
Bush  ;/?.f/'/7»;fl?wo>ftj,Cloud-berry; 
R.  coryitfoluisy  Hazel-leavcdBram- 
ble  ;  R.frnticosusy  Common  Bram- 
ble ;. /f.  Iduusy  Raspberry;  R» 
occidentalisy  Virginian  Raspberry 
Bush  ;  R.  od'jratusy  Sweet-scent* 
ed  Raspberry  ;  R.saxati/isyStonc. 
.Bramble. 

Rumex    acelosuSy    Common  Sor-« 

rel  J  R,  acetuiellaf  Sheep's  Sorrel  ; 

R,acului, 
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J^ti.aetetus,  Sharp  Dock  ;  R.  aqiia- 
ticus,  Water-Dock  ;  R.  crisptis. 
Curled  Dock ;  R.  obtuslfolius. 
Broad-leaved  Dock  j  R.  ianguiua. 
r'tus,  Bloodwort. 

Ruscus  aculeatus,  Common 
lCn.ee-holly. 

/Ja/«^ra'u^e/f«^,CommonBroad- 
leaved  Garden  Rue. 


Saccharum  officmaruniy  Sugar- 
cane. 

Sag'tna  procumhens,  Pearlwort, 
tlie  Procumbent. 

Sagtttar'ia sag'ttt'ifoha^  Common 
Arrow-head. 

Salicornta  fruUcosuy  Shrubby 
Samphire ;  S.  herbacea,  Jointed 
Glasswort. 

Salix  alba.  White  Willow  ;  S. 
amygdal'ina  ;  Almond-Ieaved  Wil- 
low ;  S.  Babjlonica,  Weeping 
Willow  ;  S.  capreata.  Sallow  ; 
S.  clnerea,  Sallow-Willow  ;  S.fra- 
gilis,  Crack- Willow  j  S.  herbacea, 
HerbaceoiisWillow  ;  S.  pentandras 
Sweet  Willow  ;  S.  purpurea^  Rose 
Willow  ;  S.  rubra,  Red  Willow ; 
5.  trtandra.  Smooth  Willow  ;  S. 
<viminalis,  Osier. 

Salmo  alpinus,  Charr  ;  S.  eper. 
latins,  Smelt ;  S.  fario.  Trout  ; 
•S'.  salar,  Common  Salmon ;  i\ 
Thjmaius,  Umber  or  Grayling. 

SaUola  fruUcosa,  Shrubby  Salt- 
wort;  S.  kali.  Prickly  Saltwort. 

Salvia  Pratensis,  Meadow  Cla. 
ry  ;  S.  officinalis.  Common  Large 
Sage  ;  S.  tomentosa,  Bahamine 
Sage  ;  5.  Verbenaca,  Wild  tlnglish 
Clary. 

Sambucus  ebulus.  Dwarf  Elder  ; 
S.  -nigra.  Common  Elder. 

Sanguis  Dracojiis,  Dragon's 
Blood. 

Santalum  album,  Yellow,  or 
White^  Sanders, 


Saponaria  officinalis.  Common 
Soapwort. 

Satureia  hortensis.  Summer  Sa- 
vory ;  S.  montana,  Winter  Savory. 

Satjrium  Ipircinum,  Satyrion. 

Saxifraga  granulata.  Saxifrage 
the  Common. 

Scabiosa  arcf  »j/V,Field  Scabious; 
S,  succisa,  Dcvil's-bit  Scabious. 

Scandix  odorata,  Cicely  the 
Sweet ;  S.  Peden,  Common  Shep- 
herd's Needle. 

Scar  aba- us  Melolontha,  Chafer. 

Schcenus  Mariscus,  Rush-grass, 
the  Prickly. 

Scilla  maritijna.  Common  Squill, 

Scirpus  lacustris.  Bull -rush  ;  S. 
ma^timus.  Salt-marsh  Club-rush  ; 
S.palustris,  Marsh  Creeping  Club- 
rush. 

Sciurus  'vulgaris, Qommon  Squir- 
rel. 

Scleranthus  a«»a/ij,  Annual  Kna- 
well, 

Scolopax  arquata,  Curlew ;  S. 
gallinago.  Snipe  ;  S.  rusticola^ 
Woodcock. 

Scomber  Thun?ius,  Tunny, 

Scorbutus,  Scurvy. 

Scrophulana  nodosa,  Great  Fig- 
wort. 

Scutellaria  galericulata,  Com- 
mon Scull -cap. 

Secale  cereale,  Common  Rye.    . 

Sedum  acre,  Wall-pepper ;  S, 
rejiexum.  Yellow  Stone-grop  j  S. 
rupestre.  Rock  Stone-crop ;  .S", 
Telephium,  Orpine  Stone-crop. 

Seiinum  palustre,  Milk-weed, 
the  Marsh. 

Sempervi-jum  teiiorum,  Common 
House-leek. 

Senecio  Jacoboea  Ragwort ;  S, 
•vulgaris.  Common  Groundsel. 

Sepia,  Cuttle-fish. 

Serratula  ar'vensis.  Corn  Saw- 
wort ;  S.  tiiidoria.  Common  Saw, 
wort, 

Silene 
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Sileue  ffsr/tfffx^Nottlnghain  Catcl). 
fly. 

Silext  Flint. 

ainfipis  alba.  White  Mustard  ; 
S,  ar-ve/isis,  Charlock;  S.  nigra, 
Comm«n  Mustard. 

Si/tgultus,  Hiccough. 

SttoH  Amomum^  Common  Bas- 
tard Stone- parsley. 

Shjmhr'ium  ampk'tb'ium.  Radish 
Water-cress;  S. Nasturfium, Com. 
mon  Water-cress  ;  5.  Sophia,  Fiix- 
weed  Water-cress. 

Sium  aMguitifclium,  Upper  Wa- 
ter Parsnep;  S.  latifolinmy  Brojd. 
leaved  Water  Parsnep  :  S.  mdiflo. 
rum.  Creeping  Water  Parsnep  ;  S. 
iiiarunty  Skirret. 

Smilax    Sarsapar'tlla,     Sarsapa- 
rilla. 

Solanum,  Nightshade;  S.  Dul- 
camara, Woody-Nightshade;  S. 
Lycopenicon,  Love-apple ;  5.  «/- 
grum.  Common  Nightshade  ;  S. 
Tuberosum,  Patatoe, 

Soitdago  Virgaurea,  Common 
Golden- Rod. 

Sonchus  ar'vensts.  Corn  Sow. 
thistle  ;  S.  oleraccu!.  Common  Sow- 
thistle  ;  S.  palustris.  Marsh  Sow- 
thistle. 

Sorbuiaucupnria,  QuJcken-tree ; 

5,  dom'eitica.     True  Service-tree  ; 
S.hybrida^  Basiard  Mountain-ash. 

Sparganium    er<.dum.     Greater 
Burweed. 
^/«r//««Ty«ff««w,SpanishBroom; 

6.  scoparium,  Common  Broom, 
Spergula  ar^'ensis,CoTn  Spurrey, 
Sphijcehts,   Mortification. 
Sphagnum  pa  I u  sire,  Gtey  Bog- 
moss. 

X  Sphinx,  Hawk-mmh. 

Spinacia  oleraceoy    Spinach. 

Spiraea  u/maria,Mt2do\v Sweet. 

Spongia  oJjictHalii,  Common 
Sponge. 

Sjua/us  Camcula,  Spotted  Sl>ark; 


S.Carchartas,  Great  White  Sfiaik  y 
S.  maximus,    Basking  Shark. 

Stachys,  Woundwort ;  Y,  patus- 
trii,  Clowh's  All-heal ;  5.  syl-va. 
tica.  Hedge-nettle  Woundwort. 

Statice  Armeria^  Common  Thrift; 
S.  Limoniumy  Lavender-Thrift. 

StanJium,  Tin. 

Steatitts,  Soap-earth. 

Strabismus^  Squintir.g. 

Strixflammea,  Common  Owl, 

Sruthia  Camelus,  Ostrich. 

Sturnus  'vulgaris.  Starling. 

Sty  rax,  Storax-tree  ;  5.  Ben~ 
zoe\  Benioin  ;  S.  s^cinalis,  Com. 
mon  Storax-tree. 

Succmum,  Amber. 

Suffusio  mellita,  Honey-dew, 

Sus  scrofat  ComnKjn  Hog. 

Smietettia,   Mahogany. 

Symphytum  officinale,  Common 
Comfrey. 

Syncope,  Swoon. 

Sjritiga  'vulgaris.  Common  Li- 
lac. 


Taenia,  Tape -worm. 

Talpa  Europaeus,  European 
Mole. 

Tamarindus  Indica,  Tamarind* 
tree. 

Tamariscus  Gallica,  French  Ta- 
marisk. 

Tamus  Africana,  African  Bryo- 


T.  communis^  Black  Bryony  j 
T.  Cretica,  Spotted  Bryony  of 
Cfete ;  T.  racemota.  Branched 
Bryony  ;  T,  'variegata,  American 
Bryony. 

Tanacetum  vulgare,  Common 
Tansey. 

Ti/xus  baccata,  Common  Yewr* 
tree. 

Teres,  Round  long  Worm. 

Termes  puhatorium,  Death- 
Watch. 

Testudo,  Tortoise  ;  T.  imbricata, 
Mawk's-bill  Tortoise;    T.  midas. 

Cum. 
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Common  Turtle  ;    T.  Orbicularis, 
Common  River-Turtle. 

Tetrao  coturtiix.  Quail  ;  T.  Per. 
dix,  Partriilge  ;  T.  Tetrix,  Com- 
mon Grouse  ;  T.  aro^o'/Zai, Wood- 
cock. 

Tettigoniae,  Grasshoppers. 

Teucrium  chamaedrys.  Common 
Germander  ;  T.  marum,  Mnrum 
Germander ;  T,  scordiu/jty  Water 
Germander ;  T.  Scorodinium,Wood 
Germander. 

Thnliilrum  Jla^um^  Common 
Meadow.  Rue. 

Then  Bohecjy  Black  Tea- tree; 
T".  ■viriiijs.  Green- tea. 

1  htohro/na  Cacaoy  Chocolate- 
tree, 

Theriaca  Andromachtf  Venice 
Treacle. 

Thlasp'i  arve?ise.  Smooth  Mi- 
tlirldate  Mustard;  T.  Bursa  pai. 
/oris,  Shepherd's  Purue. 

Thymus,  Thyme  ;  T.  Acinos, 
Wild  Basil;  T.  serpyllum,  Com- 
iiion  Thyme  ;  T,  'vulgaris^  Gar- 
den Thyme. 

Tilia  Europcea;  Common  Lime- 
tree. 

Tinea  capititf  Scald-head. 

Tofiddia  palustris.  Marsh  Spi- 
der-wort. 

Toluifera  kal^^fium,  Balsam  of 
Tolu-tree. 

Tortnent'illa  ereSia^  Common 
Tormentil. 

Trachea,  Wind. pipe. 

TragopQgon  porrifolium,  Purple 
Goat'b-beard  ;  T.prateitse,  Yellow 
Goat's-beard. 

Trapa  natans.  Water  Caltrops. 

Trtfolium  ar<vensey  Hare's-foot 
Trefoil  ;  7\/r^^7/>>-«zH,  Strawber- 
ry Trefoil  ;  T.  medium^  Red,  or 
Perennial  Clover  ;  T.  Melilotus, 
Melilot-Trefoil ;  T.  pratense, Com. 
mon  Clover  ;  T.  procumbens,  Hop- 
Clover  ;  T.  repens,  White  Clover. 
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Triglochin  maritimum.  Sea  Ar- 
row-grass ;  T.  palustre,  Marsh 
Arrow-grass. 

Trigonella  foenum' grecum^  Fe- 
nugreek. 

Tri?iga  alpina,  Dunling  Sand. 
Piper;  T.pugriax,  Ruff;  T.  Fa- 
ntllus,  Lapwing. 

Triticum,  Wlveat  ;  T".  aesti'vumy 
Spring  Wheat  ;  T.  hyhernum.  Win. 
ter- Wheat  ;  T.  Polonicum,  Polish 
Wheat  ;  T.  repens.  Dog's  Grass  ; 
T.  Spelta,  Spelt,  or  German- 
Wheat  ;  T.  turgidum.  Thick- 
spiked  Wheat. 

Tuber  cibarium,  Truffle. 

Tulipa  Gesneriana,  Common 
Garden  Tulip  ;  T.  sylnjestrisf 
Wild  Tulip. 

Ttirdus  merulay  Blackbird ;  T, 
musicus.   Throstle. 

Turritis glabra.  Smooth  Tower- 
mustard. 

Tussilago  Farfara,  Common 
Colt's-foot ;  T.  Hybrida,  Long- 
sialked  Colt's-foot ;  T.  Petasites» 
Butter-burr. 

Typha  angustifoUa,  Small  Cat's- 
tail ;  T.  latifolia.  Great  Cat's- 
tail. 


Vaccinium,  myrtillus.  Bilberry  ; 
V.  Oxycoccos,  Cranberry  ;  V.  uli- 
ginosum.  Great  Bilberry  ;  V,  Vim 
tis-Idcea,    Red   Whortleberry. 

Valeriana  locusta,  Corn. salad  ; 
V.  officinalis,  Great  Wild  Vale- 
rian. 

Varicella,  Chicken  Pox. 

Verbascujn  nigru?n,  Dark  or 
Black  Mullein  ;  V.  Thapsus,  Great 
White  Mullein. 

Verbena  officinalis.  Vervain,  the 
Common. 

Verotiica,  Speedwell  ;  V.  ana- 
gallis.  Narrow-leaved  Pimpernell 
Speedwell ;  V,  Beccabunga,  Brook- 

I  i  lime ; 
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lime  ;  F.  Cham^drjs,  Wild  Ger- 
mander ;  V.  officinalis f  Common 
Speedwell  ;  V.  scutdloria.  Nar- 
row-leaved Speedwell. 

Vespa^  Wasp  ;  V.  coardata. 
Small  Wasp  ;  V.  Crabro,  Hornet ; 
y.  Vulgaris ^  Common  Wasp. 

Vespert'tliot  Bat. 

Vicia,  Vetch,  or  Tare  ;  F. 
Cracca,  Tufted  Vetch  ;  F.  fabuy 
Bean ;  F.  lathyro'idei^  Strangle 
Vetch;  F.  satii'a,  Common  Vetch  ; 
F.  septum,  Bush  Vetch  ;  F.  syli;ati~ 
ca.  Wood  Vetch  ;  F,  tuberosus, 
Earth. nut,  or  Sow-bread. 

Finca  mi/tor,  Lesser  Perri- 
winkle. 

F'toloy  Violet ;  F.  cau'ma.  Dog's 
Violet  ;  F.  odoratOy  Sweet  Violet ; 
V.  tricolor.  Heart's  Ease. 

F'lscum  album,  Common  Mis- 
sel toe. 

F'tt'ts  nj'm'ifera.  Common  Vine. 

Vhx  EuropaeuSfCommon  Furze. 


Ulmut  campeslr'is.  Elm  Tree. 

Ulva  palmata,  Palmated  Sca- 
wrack. 

Urceola  elastica,  Caoutchouc 
Vine. 

Ursus,  Bear ;  U.  ar^os.  Black 
Bear  ;  U.  lotsr,  Racoon  ;  U.  lus~ 
ens,  Wolverene;  U.  maritimuSf 
Polar  Bear  J  U.  moles,  Common 
Badger. 

Urtjca  dioica,  C  unmon  Nettle  ; 
U.  p'ilul'ifera,  RDmaii  Nettie  ;  V, 
urens.  Lesser  Stinging  Nettle. 

Ur/'tcaria,  Nettle-rash. 


Xanthium    Strumar'tum,    Lesser 
Burdock. 


Zanthoxyloriy    Prickly   Yellow- 
wood. 

Zea  Mays,   Maize. 
Zizania  aquatica,    Water-Zi- 
zany. 

Zostera   Aloides,  Water    Aloej 
Z.  marina.  Sea-grass. Wrack. 


CENE. 


GENERAL   INDEX 

OF  REFERENCE 


To 


The  Economical,  Medical,  and  Physiological  FaSls  dispersed 
through  various  Articles. 


ABSORBENTS,  see  Chalk, 

Abstergents,  see  Bee-glue. 

Acid,  the  Marine ;  see  Gout : — 
its  economical  uses  ;  see  Bleach- 
ing— substances  that  yield  vegeta- 
ble acid ;   see  Vinegar, 

Acidity  of  the  stomach,  see 
Gentian, 

Ague,  relieved  by  Snakeroot 
Sage ;  gruel ;  bark  5  eledricity 
spiders  ;  arsenic  ^  avens  j  bistort 
Coffee  j  Germander}  Holly  3  Nux 
vomica;  Orache  5  Silver -weed 
Sloe-tree ;  Stone-crop ;  Willow- 
bark,  &c. 

Air,  how  to  purify,  see  Cham- 
ber, Evergreen,  Wells,  &c. 

Alder,  its  use  in  fencing,  see 
Fence, 

Ale,  to  clarify,  see  Albumey^ 
Common  Burnet  Saxifrage — to  im- 
prove its  flavour,  see  Fern. 

Alkali,  '\'eg<;table,  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  Horse-chesnuts,  Spanish 
Lilac,  Beech- tree.  Common  Broom, 
Glass-wort,  Grass-wrack,  Arrow- 
grass,  Goose-foot,  Purslane, Orache, 
Sea-plantain,  Tan^arisk,  Sea-holly, 
Stone-crop,  Teasel,  Artichocke, 
Thistle,  Fern,  Mugwort,  &c. 

Alum,  substitute  for,  see  Club- 
moss  J  —  is  also  -extracted  from 
Shale. 


Anchovies,  substitutes  for  j  see 
Sprat ;  —  their  management,  see 
p.  392,  Suppl. 

Animation, suspended 3  seeDeath, 
Drov/ning,  Frost,  Galvanism,Light- 
ning.  Suspension  by  the  Cord,  &c. 

Antidotes,  see  Coffee,  Lead,  &c. 

Antiscorbutics,  see  Cloud-berry, 
Dame-wort,  Radish,  Fir-tree,  Pep- 
perwort.  Scurvy-grass,  &c. 

Antiseptics,  see  Bilberry,  Bistort> 
Buckthorn,  Carrots,  Cherries,  Cu- 
cumbers, Fixed  Air,  Lemon,  &c. 

Antispasmodics,  see  Bismuth, 
Goosefoot,  Musk,  Zinc, 

Aperients,  see  Anemone,  Bryo- 
ny, Burdock,  Goose-grass,  Madder, 
Radish,  Sassafras,  Strawberry, Tar- 
tar, Charcoal,  &c. 

Aphthae,  relieved  by  Borax, 
House-leek,  &c. 

Apoplexy,  see  Rosemary. 

Apple-trees,  to  prote6t,  see  In- 
serts, p,  433,  Suppl. 

Apricots,  to  increase  their  ferti- 
lity, see  Irrigation,  Ivy. 

Arrow-root,  see  Orchis. 

Arsenic,  see  Antidote  3-— danger 
of  employing  it  in  granaries,  see 
Corn , 

Artichoke,  substitute  for,  see 
Milk-thistle. 

Asparagus 
Ii2 


substiti^tes  for,-  see 
ElacK 
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Black  Bryony  ;  Burdock  ;  Goat's- 
bcard  ;   Hop^  Swallow-wort. 

Ass's  M;lk,  see  Catarrh. 

Asthma,  remedies  for,  seeAnise ; 
Coffee  ;  Daisy  ;  Dame- wort ;  Gal- 
banum  j  Garlic ;  Gum  ;  Honey ; 
Horehound ;  Ipecacuanha  ;  Ma- 
nim  ;  Marsh-mallow  ;  Masftic ; 
Mustard ;  Oraclie  j  Oxymel  of 
Squills ;   Sea-air ;  Zinc. 

Astringents,  see  Alum;  Cate- 
chu ;  Cornt-l-tree  ;  Cudweed;  Cy- 
press ;  Daisy  ;  Gall  ;  Logwood  ; 
Peruvian-bark;  Service-tree;  Sloe- 
tree. 

Atrophy,  causes  .of,  see  Con- 
sumption. 

B. 

Baking,  difficulty  of,  and  atten- 
tion necessary  in,  see  Bread, 

Balls,  peftoral,  for  horses,  see 
Cough. 

Banks,  direAions  for  making, 
sec  Earth-banks, 

Barilla,  vegetables  from  -which  it 
may  be  procured,  see  Salt- wort; 
Samphire,  the  Shrubb}';  Arrow- 
grass;  Goose-foot ;  Grass-orache  ; 
Grass-wrack ;  Orpine,  the  Com- 
mon; Artichoke;  Eryngo;  Sea- 
piantain  ;  Teasel;  Tamarisk. 

Bark  (Peruvian),  useful  in  the 
Ague  5 — a  substitute  for,  see  Avens; 
Willow ;  Germander;  Horse-ches- 
Dut  r'Suppl.);  Nettle  (Suppl.) 

Bark-worm,  how  to  destroy,  see 
Baring. 

Barley-bread,  useful  in  the  Gout. 

Barley  and  Oats,  reason  of  their 
enormous  prices,  sec  Corn. 

Barm,  method  of  raising  a  bu- 
shel erf"  flour,  with  a  tca-spoooful 
of,  see  Baking. 

;  Barometer,   a  natural  one,  see 
Spider. 

Baskets,  plants  which  may  be 
manufactured  into,  see  Birch- tree; 
Spanish  Broom ;  Osier ;  Willow, 
kc. 


Basket-M'ork,    see   Bent-grasJ ; 
Birch  tree. 

Bayley's  Patent  Blacking,  Kecipc 
to  makr,  see  Blacking. 

Beef,  method  of  preserving,  see 
Flesh-meat. 

Beer,  may  be  brewed  fron> 
Buck-bean,  without  Malt,  sec 
Malt ;  Juniper-tree  (Suppl.)  ;  Bark 
(Suppl.)  ; — how  to  clarify,  see 
Avens  ;  Anise  ;  Common  Bur- 
net-Saxifrage  ;  Brewing ; —bot- 
tled, how  to  improve,  see  Bot- 
tle ; — distempers  of,  see  Brewing. 
Bees,  vegetables  frequented  by 
them,  see  Balm  ;  Bugloss ;  Bell- 
flower  ;  Bind-weed  ;  Blue-bottle  ; 
Biiar ;  Spanish  Broom  ;  Alder- 
Buckthorn  ;  Buck  -  wheat,  the 
Climbriig  ;  Butter-cup  ;  Borage  ; 
Lime-tree  ;  Lupine  ;  Self-heal ; 
Sumach-tree,  the  Virginian ;  Sun- 
flower ;  Thyme;  Vetch;  —  ad» 
vantageous  food  for,  see  Hawk- 
weed  ;  Heath  ;  Acacia,  (Suppl.) ; 
— how  to  expel  from  their  hives, 
see  Mugwort. 

Bellows,  for  bee-hives,  descrip- 
tion of,  see  Bee-hives. 

Belly-ach,  relieved  by  Castor- 
oil  ; — see  also  Colic,  Tobacco,  Zan- 
thnxylon. 

Bile,  relieved  by  Columbo-root. 
Bilious-diseases,    remedies   for, 
see  Acids. 

Bird-lime,  see  Bread-fruit-tree. 
.  Bite  of  a  Mad-dog,  remedies  for, 
see   Eschallot ;    Liverwort ;   Pim- 
pernel. 

Black,  Spanish,  how  made,  sec 
Cork. 

Black-Canker,  its  devastation, 
how  counteracted,  see  Caterpillar. 
Black  dyes,  substances  which 
yield,  see  Hemp  -  Agrimony  j 
Ash;  Bane- berries ;  Bugle;  Bur- 
net the  Great ;  Agaric  ;  Christo- 
pher the  Herb  ;  Cinnamon  ;  Li- 
verwort ;  Logwood ;  Loose-strife  ; 

Scull- 
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Scull-cap  ;    Sumach- tree ;    Verdi- 
grease. 

Black-thorn,  its  uses,  see  Fence. 

Blisters,  substances  used  for,  see 
Butter-cup;   Spanish  Flies;  Mus-. 
tard-seed ;      Vinegar;     Horse-ra- 
dish ;  Crow- foot ;  Spurge-Olive. 

Elite,  to  prevent,  see  Insects. 

Blood-spitting,  causes  of,  and  re- 
medies for,    see  Bleeding. 

Blue  Carnaine,  how  made,  see 
Molybdoena. 

Blue  dyes,  vegetables  which 
yield,  see  Ash  ;  Blood- wort ;  Pop- 
py, the  Horned. 

Blue  Lake,  how  made,  see  Mo- 
lybdoena. 

Blue  Pigments,  plants  which  af- 
ford, see  Blue-bottle. 

Boats,  good  timber  for,  see  Al- 
der-tree. 

Bogs,  how  to  clear,  seeDraining. 

Bolsters,  materials  for,  see  Rab- 
bit; Cat's-tail. 

Books,  old,  how  to  restore  to 
their  original  whiteness ;  see 
Bleaching. 

Bow-strings  and  Fishing-lines, 
material  for,  see  Aloe. 

Brandy,  vegetables  from  which 
it  may  be  procured,  see  Carrots  ; 
Gooseberry  (Suppl.) ;  Plum-tree. 

Brass,  how  composed,  see  Zinc. 

Bread,  how  to  detedl  adultera- 
tions in,  see  Alum ; — substitutes 
for,  see  Acorns ;  All-heal ;  Ar- 
row-head ;  Asphodel  ;  Bean ; 
Beech-nut ;  Bistort,  the  Small ; 
Bran  ;  Brome-grass  ;  Bryony,  the 
White  ;  Buck-bean  ;  Buck-wtfeat; 
Canary-grass;  Clover;  Club-rusb, 
the  Salt-marsh ;  Corn-flag,  the 
Common  ;  Couch-grass  ;  Dog's- 
tail-grass,  the  Rough ;  Dropwort, 
the  Common  ;  Fern;  Flote-Fescue- 
grass ;  Goose-foot,  the  White  ; 
Gromwell^  Guinea  Corn;  Hay  j 
Kuot-grass  ;  Lentil ;  Lime-grass  3 
X.ily,  the  Yellow  and  White  Wa- 


ter ;  Maize ;  Marsh-Marigold ; 
Ma  tweed  ;  Meadow-sweet;  Mil-.- 
let ;  Pease  ;  Pile-wort ;  Reed,  the 
Common  ;  Rocket ;  Seg,  the  Sea  j 
Silver-weed  5  Solomon's  Seal ;  Sor- 
rel, the  Common  ;  Spinach  ;  Spur- 
rey ;  Star  of  Bethlehem ;  Straw- 
berry ;  Succory ;  Tiirnip-rooted- 
Cabbage  ;  Vetch  ;  Wake-Robin  j 
Water  Caltrops  ;  Wheat-grass ; 
Yam ;  Zizany. 

Breath,  fetid,  relief  for,  see 
Cherry ;    Fasel-nut. 

Breathing,  shortness  of,  relieved 
by  iEther. 

Broth,  recipe  for  making,  see 
Diet. 

Brown  dyes,  vegetables  wjiicfa 
yield,  see  Aloe  ;  Asarabacca  5 
Avensj  Purging  Buck-thorn; 
Buck-thorn,  the  Sea ;  Buck-wheat  j 
Comfrey;  Dog-rose;  Elder;  Hopsj 
Chesnut ;  Liverwort  3  Tamarisk, 
the  German. 

Bruises,  excellent  remedies  for, 
see  Arquebusade  Water ;  Madder  j 
Spermaceti;  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Bugs,  to  destroy,  see  Flower-de- 
Luce  ;  Insefts  3  Oil ; — preserva- 
tive against,  see  Cliristopher  the 
Herb. 

Buildings,  how  to  preserve 
against  Fire,  see  Fire-proof. 

Bush-harrow,  its  uses,  see  Dib- 
ble. 

Butter,  substitutes  for,  see  Bay- 
tree  ; — direftions  for  making,  sec 
Churning; — for  tinging,  sceMarsh- 
Marigold. 

Butterflies,  plants  mostfrequcnt- 
ed  by,  see  Soap-wort.. 

C. 

Calculus,  see  Fixed  Air. 

Cancers,  remedies  for,  see  Arse- 
nic ;  Toad, 

Candles,  useful  materials  for 
making,  see  Alum  3  Bees-wax  5 
GalQ  3  Goa^ 

Cam- 
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Camphor,  method  of  obtaining 
in  China,  see  Bay-tree. 

Capers,  substitute  for,  see 
Broom. 

Capons,  how  made  to  rear 
cliickens,  see  Hen. 

Caprification,  its  utility,  see  Fig- 
tree, 

Cardamoms,  their  use  in  cooke- 
ry, see  CauHttowcr. 

Carminatives,  see  Coriander  3 
Fenneh 

Carmine,  substitute  for,  see 
Anotta  (Suppl.) 

Castile-soap,  its  use,  see  Corpu- 
lency. 

Castor-oil,  its  uses,  see  Beaver  3 
Copper ;  Iliac  Passion. 

Cataplasftis,  substances  proper 
for,  see  Fenugreek  ;  Hyssop ; 
Mustard  3  Hemlock ;  Lily  j  Marsh- 
mallow. 

■  Catarrh;  remedies  for,  see  Ab- 
stinence J  Cough ;  Galbanum ; 
Gum  ;  Smoking  j  Whey. 

Cathartics,  see  Antim'ony;  Buck- 
thorn j  Rhubarb. 

Cattle,  directions  for  rearing, 
s^e  Breeding  ; — indurated  liver  of, 
cured  by  Dog's-grass  ; — how  to 
prevent  from  being  hoven,  see  Clo- 
ver ; — remedy  for  the  Flux  in,  see 
Herb-Rcbert ; — method  of  killing 
in  Portugal,  see  Slaughtering, 

Cautery,  a  cure  for  the  Bile  of  a 
Mad-dog, 

Cement,  see  Birch-tree ;  Blood  j 
Tarras ;  Garlic, 

Cephalics,  see  Rosemary. 

Chairs,  material  for  stuffing,  see 
Bull-rush, 

Chalybeate  Waters,  see  Indi- 
gestion, 

Chaps,  remedy  for,  see  Borax. 
"  Charcoal,  best  materials  for,  see 
Beech-tree ;  Hazel-nut-tree, 

Cheese,  to  preserve,  see  Sloe- 
tree. 


Children,  injudicious  treatment 
of,  for  coughs,  &c,  see  Expefto- 
rants, 

Cliina,  how  to  nfiend,  when 
broken  or  cracked,  see  Cement. 

Chin-cough,  see  Musk. 

Chocolate,  substitute  for,  see 
Vine  ; — to  improve  its  flavour,  see 
Lime-tree;  Anotta  (Snppl.) 

Cholera  Morbus,  may  be  pro- 
duced by  Ale, 

Chronical  disorders,  see  EIe£lri- 
city. 

Citron  dyes  ;  see  Chamomile ; 
Cicely;  Goose-foot;  Needle- Furze.' 

Cloth,  materials  for,  see  Aloej 
Bark  ;  Broom  ;  Hop ;  Saw-wort ; 
—to  clean,  see  Balls  ;  Spots  ; — to 
render  impermeable  to  moisture, 
see  Water-proof. 

Clysters,  tlieir  use  as  an  anti- 
dote for  mineral  poisons,  see  Cop- 
per ; — for  Horses,  see  Horse-me- 
dicines;— substartces  proper  for, 
see  Fenugreek  ;  Mutton. 

Coaches,  close,  bad  efFeds  of» 
on  travellers,  sec  Breathing. 

Cocci,  how  to  destroy,  see  Hot- 
Jiouse. 

Cochineal,  substitute  for,  see 
Baiie-berries. 

Coffee,  to  improve,  see  Succo- 
ry ; — substitutes  for,  see  Acorns  ; 
Beech-nut ;  Seeds  of  the  Common 
Broom  ;  Cbeanut. 

Cold,  its  effcd  on  Vegetables, 
and  method  of  preventing,  see 
Frost. 

Cald  Bathing,  direftions  for,  see 
Bath. 

Colds,  symptoms  of,  and  me- 
thod of  cure,  see  Catarrh ;  Olive- 
tree;  Pitch. 

Colic,  symptoms  of  the,  see 
Bclly-ach ; — remedies  for,  see  Am- 
moniac ;  Cardamom  ;  Casior-oil ; 
Clary ;  Holly  ;  Cascarilla  (Suppl.) 
— in  Farrier)',  see  Gripes. 

Colours, 
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Colours,  vegetable,  see  Fruit- 
trees. 

Combs,  material  for,  sec  Box. 

Complexion,  delicate,  hou'  to 
preserve,  see  Freckles. 

Compost,  different  kinds  of,  see 
Manure. 

Consumption,  a  principal  cause 
of,  see  Dancing  ; — medicines  for, 
see  Arveiuisly  ;  Birch. wine  ;  Hart- 
fell- water  ;  Hemlock;  Chick  weed  ; 
Colt's-foot  ;  Cucumber;  Daisy; 
Fox-giove  ;  Issues ;  Liverwort ; 
Oysters ;  Phosphorus ;  Sago  ;  Tor- 
toise. 

Contagion,  to  prevent,  see 
Olive-tree. 

Copses,  how  to  strengthen,  see 
Hazel-nut. tree. 

Corn,  best  method  of  storing, 
see  Granary. 

Corn^Marigol^,  how  to  extir- 
pate, se?Chalk. 

Corns,  the  causes  of,  see  Foot. 

Corroborants,  see  Angelica ; 
Copaiba. 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  remedy  for 
the  poison  of,  see  Antidote. 

Cosmetics,  see  Teasel ;  Wake- 
Robin  ;  Benzoine,  Bismuth,  Fu- 
mitory. 

Costiveness,  remedies  for,  see 
Beet ;  Charcoal ;  Breath  ;  Prunes ; 
Sow-bread  ;  Cassia  ;  Flummery. 

Cough,  substances  which  relieve, 
see  Dame-wort ;  Fir.tree  ;  Galba- 
num;  Ground. Ivy;  Gum;  Hound's. 
Tongue  ;  Ipecacuanha  ;  Mastich  ; 
Peftorals;  Pitch;  Squill;  Sulphur. 

Counterpanes,  material  for  mak- 
ing, see  Poplar. 

Cow.dung,  its  use  as  a  medica- 
ment, see  Bruises. 

Cows,  food  for,  see  Common 
Burnet  Saxifrage;  Burnet,  the 
Upland  ;  Cow  -  parsnep  ;  Cow- 
wheat ;  Cress  5  Nettle;  Dodder; 
Pyeji's  Green-weed  j  Eye-bright ; 


Fescue-grass  ;  Feverfew  ;  Fools- 
parsley  ;  Fox-tail-grass;  Furze^ 
G  )ld  -  of-  Pleasure  ;  Goxisc-foot ; 
Goose-grass  ;  Gout. weed  ;  Hop  ; 
John's-wort;  Lentil;  Meadow- 
grass  ;  Medick  ;  Mclic  -  grass  ; 
Milk.vetch  ;  Oar ;  Parsnep  ;  Pea  ; 
Potatoes;  Quaking-grass;  Rye; 
Sneeze-wort ;  Sow-thistle  ;  Speedr 
well ;  Spindle  -  tree  ;  Spuriey  ; 
Wood. roof ;  Yam  ;  &c. — Causes, 
which  afFctl  the  taste  of  their 
Milk,  see  Butter; — Diredlions  for 
t  he  choice  of ;  see  Black  Ca  i  tie"; — 
Remedy  for  the  Consumption  in, 
see  Mullein  ; — when  Sick,  how  to 
treat,  see  Di' temper. 

Cradles,  materials  for,  see  Birch- 
tree  ;  Osier;   Willow. 

Cramp  in  the  Stomach  ;  remedy 
for,  see  Bismuth. 

Crickets,  to  destroy,  see  Lily, 
the  Water. 

Crimson  Dye,  see  Dog's-grass; 
Goose-grass. 

Crops,  on  the  rotation  of,  see 
Field. 

Crossing  of  Breeds,  its  utility, 
see  Cattle. 

Crow-foot,  see  Blister. 

Crows,  their  utility  to  Hus- 
bandmen,   see  Chafer. 

Curl ;  on  the  causes  and  cure  of, 
see  Potatoes, 

Cutaneous  disorders,  remedies 
for,  see  Anise  ;  Birthwort ;  Dock  ; 
Elm  -  tree  ;  Harrowgate  -  water  ; 
Lime  ;  Sedlitz. water  ;  Seltzer- 
water  ;  Sponge ;  Succory ;  Sul- 
phur ; — see  also  Cosmetics, 

D. 

Dairy,  hints  for  its  management, 
see  Butter. 

Damp,  to  prevent  its  noxious 
efFeds,  see  Flannel. 

Daws,  to  destroy,  see  Jack- 
daw, 

Deaf- 
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Deafness,  remedies  for,  see  Agi- 
tation; Eledricity. 

Death,  app.irenr,  proper  treat- 
ment (or,  s?e  Drowning. 

Debilitated  persons,  proper  food 
arid  management  of;  see  Debility. 

Deflmlcenrs,   see  Manna, 

Deobstruenis,  see  Bryony;  Pen- 
ny, royal. 

Detergents,  see  Copaiba ;  Fir- 
tree  ;   Madder. 

Diabetes,  remedy  for,  see  Lime. 

Diaphoretics,  see  Ammonia  ; 
Antimony; Burdock  ;  Dame- wort; 
Harts^iorn  ;   Nigiitshade. 

Diarrhoeas,  remedies  for,  see 
Berberries ;  Cypress ;  Deer ;  Harts- 
horn ;  Nutmeg  ;  Oiibanum  ;  Opi- 
urn  i  Rhubarb;  Shepherd's. purse  ; 
Spa-water ;  Cascarilla  (Supple- 
ment,) 

Digestion,  to  promote,  see  Asa- 
foetida. 

Diseases  of  Bees,  see  Bee-hives  ; 
— of  Dugs,   to  treat,  see  Dog. 

Dish,  a  wholesome  vegetable 
one,  to  prepare,  see  Tulip. 

Diuretics,  see  Burdock  ;  Fennel; 
Fumitory ;  Nettle;  Tobacco-plant. 

Dodder,  to  extirpate,  see  Flax. 

Dulphin,  or  Bean. fly,  to  destroy, 
see  Bean. 

Dresses  of  females,  in  what  re- 
spells  injurious  to  liealth,  see  Cli- 
mate. 

Dropsy,  remedies  for,  see  Ab- 
domen ;  Aiise  ;  Bay-tree  ;  Broom  ; 
Bryony;  Dandelion;  Elm-tret; 
Fox.glove;  Garlic;  Lily;  Milk- 
wort; Orache  ;  Sen-air. 

Drowning,  a  contrivance  for 
preventing,  see  Bamboe  -  habit ; 
Cork-tree. 

Dry  Baths,  their  utility ;  see 
Bath. 

Ducks,  their  uses  in  destroy, 
ing  inseifts,    see  Black  Canker. 


Dung,  remedy  for  the  inconve- 
nience of,  in  Agriculture,  see 
Arable  Land  ; — substitute  for,  sec 
Compost. 

Dyes,  permanent;  see  Dyeing. 

Dyeing,  see  Leather;  Bismuth; 
Bramble;  Lime-tree;   Tutsan. 

TDyspepsy,  remedy  for  ;  see  Ze- 
doary. 

Dysenteries,  relieved  by  Cher- 
ries ;  Cypress  ;  Dock  ;  Hartfell- 
water  ;  Hound's- Tongue  ;  Mas- 
tich  ;  Nutmeg ;  Nux  Vomica  ; 
Opium  ;  Quince. tree  ;  Rose. bay  ; 
Service-tree;  Cascarilla  (Suppl.) 

E. 

Ear-ach,  see  Ear  (Suppl.) 

Ear.trumpets,  their  bad  effefts 
in  Deafness,  see  Ear. 

Ear.  wigs,  how  to  destroy,  see 
Oil.  ^ 

Earthen. ware,  substitutes  for 
lead,  in  finishing,  see  Glazing. 

Eating,  excessive,  consequences 
of,  see  Brain  ; — too  fast,  see  Mas- 
tication. 

Eels,  how  to  catch,  see  Bobbing, 

Eggs,  whites  of,  see  Albumen. 

Emetics,  see  Club-moss  ;  Fox- 
glove ;  Ipecacuanha ;  Oxymel  of 
Squills ;  Sj)earvvort ; — operation  of, 
how  to  restrain,  see  Salt. 

Epidemic  Diseases,  preservative 
against,    «ee  Flag. 

Epilepsy,  remedies  for,  see 
Dog's  Violet;  Musliroom  ;  Night- 
shade, the  Deadly  ;  Phosphorus  ; 
Zanthoxylon. 

Errhine,  see  Sow-bread. 

Eruptions  caused  by  shell-fish, 
see  Muscle  ; — remedies  for,  see 
Chalk;  Harrowgate- water. 

Etiolation,  its  uses  and  disad^ 
vantages  in  vegetation,  see  Light, 

Evacuations,  how  promoted,  see 
Excretion, 

Exer. 
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lExercIse,  partial,  consequences 
0F>  see  Game. 

Eye-lashes,  inverted,  how  to 
treat,  see  Eye  ; —  Water,  see 
Vitriol. 

Eyes,  afFeftions  of,  how  reliev- 
ed, see  Anemone  ;  Antimony  ; 
Blisters  j  Buckthorn  j  Hair,  &c, 

F. 

Famine,  treatment  fof  persons 
Suffering  under,  see  Hunger, 

Farcy,  see  Asarabacca. 

Farms,  large,  their  consequences^ 
see  Poor. 

Fawn-colour-dj'e,  see  Soot. 

Fences,  method  of  construfllng, 
see  Bank. fence  ;  —  materials  for, 
see  Plantation  ;  Planting; — Mr. 
Bakewell's  method  of  making,  see 
Hedges. 

Fevers,  remedies  for,  see  Selt- 
zer-water  ;  Abstinence  ;  Barley  ; 
Butter-milk;  Butter-burr  ;  Cam- 
phor ;  Cherry  ;  Cornel. tree  ; 
Hartshorn  ;  Hop  ;  Nitre  ;  Phos* 
phorus ;  Sassafras ;  Tartar  ;  and 
Cascarilla  (Suppl.) 

Figs,  see  Gargle. 

Filtering  Machines  improved, 
see  Filtration. 

Fire,  plans  for  securing  hoilses 
from,  see  Buildings. 

Fish-broth,  to  prepare,  see 
Broth. 

Flannel,  Utility  of,  when  Worn 
next  the  skin,  see  Autumn. 

Flatulencyj  remedies  for,  see 
Alum  ;  Angelica  ;  Asafcetida  ; 
Cardamom. 

Flax,  refuse  of,  its  utility  ;  see 
Fruit-trees  ; — substitute  for,  see 
SwalloW-woft. 

Fleas,  to  expel,  see  Savory. 

Flies,  to  destroy,  see  Black- 
FI5  ;  Fly  ;  Mushroom  ;  Oil, 

Floor,  composition  for,  see 
Blood  ;  —  for   houses,    best   kinds 
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of ;  see  Fire ; — for  barns,  method 
of  construdling  ;  see  Barn. floors*, 

Flour,  vegetables  which  yield, 
see  Bread. 

Flux,  remedy  for,  -  see  Cinna- 
mon. 

Fodder,  see  Acacia  ;  (Acacia, 
the  False,  in  Suppl.)  ;  Angelica  ; 
Bent-grass ;  Bird's-foot,  Bistort  ; 
Soft  Brome-grass  ;  Buck -wheat  ; 
Burnet ;  Butter-burr  ;  Cabbage  j 
Canary-grass  ;  Kale  ;  Cinque-foil ; 
Parsnep ;  Carrot  j  Serradilla  ;  Po« 
tatoe  ;  Maize. 

Food,  solid,  a  cause  of  diseases ; 
see  Climate. 

Freckles,  remedy  fofj  see  Albu- 
men. 

French-Bread,  to  prepare,  sec 
Bread  (Suppl.) 

Frog,  for  Horses,  Mr.  Cole« 
man's  artificial,  see  Shoe. 

Frogs,  how  to  extirpate,  see 
Fumitory. 

Frost-bitten  parts,  how  to  treaty 
see  Cold. 

Frosts  and  dew,  how  to  proteft 
plants  against,  see  Fog. 

Fruit,  how  to  raise  in  winter, 
see  Fruit-trees  5 — to  proteft  from 
Inseftsj  see  Caterpillar  ; — a  cata- 
logue of  the  best,  see  Orchaf'd  ; — ^ 
how  to  rear,  see  Forcing  and 
Nursery. 

Fomentations,  see  Myrtle. 

Fuel,  see  Coal. balls;  Sun-flower  j 
and  Tulip- tree,  in  Suppl. 

Fumigation^   see  Sulphur-worti 

G. 

Galls,  their  uses,  see  t)ak. 

Gangrene,  see  Antiseptics, Dame- 
wort,  Germander,  ^Jitre,  Sic. 

Gardens,  new  method  of  watef- 
ing,  see  Kitchen-garden. 

Gargles,  see  Cinqiiefoilj  Fig- 
tree  ;   Myrrh. 

Gas,  see  Fixed  Air, 

K  k  Gastric 
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Gastric  Juice,  its  uses,  seeMor- 
tificatlon. 

Giddiness,  in  sliecp,  remedy  for, 
see  Pimpcrnell. 

Ginger,  see  Miik.wee3. 
Glass,  see  Grass- wrack  ; — to  join 
tv'hen  broken,  see  Cement. 

Gloves,  materials  for,  see  Larch- 
tree,  Poplar,  &c. 

Goats,  food  for,  see  Brome-grass ; 
Purging  Buckthorn  ;  Caiiine  ;  Cha. 
ibomile  ;  Cheese. rennet ;  Cherry  ; 
Cinquefoil;Colt'$-foof,Columbine; 
Coin-cockle;  Currant-tree;  Dan- 
clelion  ;  Dyer's  Grcenweed  ;  Fes- 
cue-grass;  Feverfew  ;  Fool's  Pars- 
ley ;  Furze ;  Germander  ;  Gold-of- 
Pleasure ;  Goose-foot ;  Goose-grass ; 
Goutweed  ; Groundsel;  Hazel-nut- 
tree  ;  Juniper  ;  Knawell ;  Ladies'- 
Mantle  ;  Ladic&'-Smock  ;  Lark- 
spur ;  Lily  ;  Lovage  ;  Louse  wort ; 
l^ungwort  ;  Mare's-tail ;  Marjo- 
ram; Marshlocks;  Matvveed;  Mea- 
dow-grass;  Medick;  Mclic-grass; 
Motherwort  ;  Nightshade  ;  Oat, 
Ox-eye;  Primrose; Quaking-grass; 
Scabious  the  Field  and  Small ;  Sloe- 
tree  ;  Snakeweed  ;  Sneezewort ; 
"Solomon's  Seal ,  Sow-thistle;  Speed- 
\vell ;  Spindle-tree  ;  Spurrey  ;  Star- 
wort;  Thrift;  Willow-herb  i  Wood- 
Toof,  &c. 

Gold-dyes,  obtained  from  the 
Angelica,  Artichoke,  Buck-wheat, 
Fig-tree,  Sec. 

Goose-dung,  its  uses  as  manure, 
see  Dung. 

Gout,  see  Gernsander  ;  Ground- 
pine;  Horehound;  Vichy- water,&c. 
Grain,  how  to  ascertain  its  re- 
lative value,  see  Corn  ; — its  pro- 
portion of  flour  in  a  bushel,  see 
Flour  ; — how  10  preserve,  see  Gia- 
»iary  ; — how  to  clear  from  inseds, 
see  Corn. chafer. 

Grass,  proper  time  for  mowing, 
see  Hay. 


Grass-land,  its  fertility  increa?- 
ed  by  a  manure  of  Bories  ; — its  ad. 
vantages  for  Pasture,  see  Cattle. 

Grates,  how  set  to  prevent 
smoky  chimnics,  see  Chimney. 

Gravel,  see  Garlic,  Onion,  Sec, 

Grease,  in  horses,  to  remove, 
see  Burnet,  the  Upland. 

Green-dyes,  vegetables  from 
which  they  are  prepared,  sec  Ane- 
mone ;  Asarabacca  ;  feugloss  j 
Bird-cherry  ;  Smooth  Rye  Brome- 
grass  ;  Purging  Buckthorri  ;  Buck- 
wheat ;  Bell-flower  ^  Carp-gall  ; 
Cheese-Rennet  ;  Clover  ;  Lily  ; 
Liverwort  ;  Privet  ;  Reed  ;  Tan- 
sy ;   Burnet  the  Great,  t^vrc. 

Green  Pigments,  produced  from 
Anemone;  Bell-flower;  Flour-de- 
luce,  Zinc,  &c. 

Greens,  substitutes  for,  see 
Dead-yettle;  Nfettle;  Nipple-wortj 
&c. 

Grub,  to  extirpate,  see  Cater- 
pillar. 

Gums,  how  to  treat  when  ulcer- 
ated, see  Gun^-boil  ;  also  Cate- 
chu, Dock,  Lac,  &c. 

Gunpowder,  sec  Cautery. 

Gutta  bcrena,  relieved  by  Ane- 
mone. 

Gut-tie,  account  of,  see  Calves. 

H. 

Hair,  to  restore  on  the  head, 
see  Baldness  ;  Box-tree  ;  Butter- 
wort  ;  Myrtle,  &c. 

Hair-powder,  materials  for,  see 
Beech- mast  Oil,  Coinfrey,  Sec. 

Hats,  see  Beaver  ;  Poplar  ;  Seal, 
&c. 

Hay,  see  Gulnea-grass,  Butter- 
cup, in  Suppl.  &c. 

Head.ach,  remedies  for,  sec 
JEtbtT  ;  Blisters;  CoiFee  ;  Hairj 
Leech  ;  Nutmeg,  &c. 

Heartburn,  see  Crab-fish,  Lo- 
zenges, &c. 

Heaths, 
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Heaths,  how  reclaimed,  see 
Land. 

Hedges,  fence  for,  see  Furze ; 
Buckthorn  the  Sea;  Hawthorn; 
Holly  ;  Horn-beam-frce,  &c. 

Hedge- rows,  how  to  make,  see 
Oak. 

'   Hemp,  substitutes  for,  see  Sun- 
flower ;   Tree-mallow,  &c. 

Hives,    improvements   on, 
Bee-hives. 

Hoarseness,   remedies  for. 
Cabbage,  Olive-tree,  &c. 

Hogs,  vegetables  for  fattening 
them,  see  Acacia;  (Suppl.)  Acorns; 
Artichokes ;  Beech-nut ;  Buck, 
wheat ;  Butter-wort ;  Chickweed  ; 
Crowfoot  (Suppl.)  ;  Dandelion ; 
Dodder ;  Duck's-meat  ;  Earth, 
nuts ;  Fern  ;  Fescue- grass ;  Fe- 
verfew; Fool's-Parsley  ;  Ground- 
sel ;  Hawthorn  ;  Hop  ;  Meadow- 
sweet ;  Parsnep  the  Water  ;  Pea  ; 
Potatoes  ;  Sea-waure;  Sneeze- 
wort  ;  Sow-thistle  ;  Timothy- 
grass  ;  Yarrow,  &c. 

Hoofs  of  Horses,  fomentation 
for,  see  Scabious. 

Hooping-cough,  relieved  by 
Asafoetida  ;  see  also  Chin. cough, 
Penny-royal,  &c. 

Hops,  the  best  kind  for  Beer, 
see  Brewing  ; — substitutes  for,  see 
Asparagus  ;  Broom  ;  Buck-bean ; 
Clary;  Germander;  Mugwort  ; 
Tansey,  &c. 

Horse-balls,  on  the  use  of,  see 
Farriery. 

Horse-dealers,  see  Badger. 

Horse-dung,  how  to  employ  in 
gardens,  see  Hot-beds. 

Horse-hoe,  see  Drilling. 

Horse-radish,  see  Blister ;  its 
uses  for  the  Skin,  see  Cosmetic. 

Horses,  cure  for  weeping  eyes 
of,  sec  Eye  ;  food  for,  see  Chamo- 
mile ;  Corn-cockle;  Cornel-tree; 
Cow  -  Parsnip ;       Cuirani ,  tree  ; 


Dyer's  Green-weed  ;  Eye-bright ; 
Fescue-grass ;  Feverfew  ;  Furze  ; 
Gold  -of-  Pleasure  ;  Goose  -  foot  ; 
Goose-grass;  Hazel-nut-tree;  Hop; 
Ladies'  Mantle  ;  Lentils;  Lovage; 
Matweed  ;  Meadow-grass  ;  Me- 
dick  ;  Melic  Grass ;  Mother-wort  ; 
Osier;  Ox-eye;  Parsnep;  Pea  ; 
Potatoes;  Rupture-wort;  Rye; 
Sloe-tree  ;  Snakeweed  ;  Sneeze- 
wort  ;  Speedwell  ;  Spurrey ;  Star- 
wort  ;  Thrift ;  Timothy  Grass  ; 
Willow.Herbj  Woodroof;  Worm- 
wood. 

Hot-beds,  substancefor  making, 
see  Oak.  »- 

Hounds,  proper  method  of  treat- 
ing, see  Greyhounds. 

Houses,  to  prevent  taking  fire, 
see  Country-houses,  and  Fire. 

Hunger,  to  prevent,  see  Pea, 
the  Heath. 

Husbandry,  the  Drill,  advan- 
tages of,  see  Drilling. 

Hydrophobia,  see  Night. shade, 
the  Deadly,  Orache,  Vinegar,  &c. 

Hypochondriacal  complaints,  re- 
lieved by  Asafoetida  ;  Balm  ;  Or. 
ache  ;  Sassafras, 

Hysterics,  remedies  for,  see 
Amber  ;  Ammoniac  ;  Angelica  ; 
Asafoetida  ;  Beaver-oil  ;  Cheese, 
Rennet  ;  Clary  j  Mandrake, 

I. 

Jail  Distemper,  see  Fever. 

Jaundice  relieved  by  Alum  ; 
Duck's-meat;  Eggs; Ground. pine; 
Nettle  ;  Ox-eye  ;  Strawberry. 

Jelly,  a  nutritious  one,  how  to 
prepare,  see  Arrow. root  ;  Mut- 
ton ;  Poplar  ;   Rice. 

Indigestion,  relieved  by  Moffat 
Waters;  Tunbridge-Water ;  &c. 

IndigOj     «ubstiiutes.  for,  -see 
Anise  ;     Common    Burnet   -Saxi- 
frage ;  Trefoil  ;  Aeaviii  the  Falbc, 
(Suppl.)  &c. 
Kk  2  Infe<. 
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Infedion,  to  prevent,  see  Con- 
tagion ;   Olive-tree. 

Inflammation,  remedies  for,  see 
Buxton-water  ;  Duck's-meat ;  Ex- 
coriation  ;  House-leek  ;  Squill. 

Ink,   black,    vegetables    which 

Eroduce,  see  Bane-berries ;  Blue- 
ottle  ;  Sumach. tree  ;  —  Green, 
sec  Anemone  ; — Sympathetic,  see 
Yellow-ink. 

Insefts,  best  means  of  destroy- 
ing, see  Apple-tree  ;  Caterpillar  ; 
Chafer  ;  Fir-tree  ;  Flour  ;  Fruit, 
^rees ;  Oat  ;  Coccus. 

Ipecacuanha,  substitutes  for,  see 
Asarabacca  ;  Herb-Paris. 

Iron-moulds,  tp  rempve,  see 
^orrel. 

Isinglass,  how  to  substitute  for 
glue,  see  Glue. 

Itch,  ointment  for,  see  Dock  j 
ElccaiTipane  j  Vitriol,  &c, 

K. 

Kite,  eleftrical,  its  construftion 
and  uses,  see  Lightning. 

Knit,  in  cows,  how  to  cure,  see 
Cows. 

L. 

Lacker,  purple,  see  Aikanet. 

Lake,  sec  Madder. 

Lamp,  see  Bitumens. 

Land,  exhausted,  how  to  recruit, 
sec  Arable  Lands. 

Lawns,  how  to  make,  see  Grass. 

Laxatives,  see  Daffodil ;  Dock  ; 
Flax  ;  Fumitory  ;  Manna  ;  Night- 
shade ;  Peach-tree  j  Rose,  the  Da- 
luask ;  Violet, 

Laxity,  remedies  for,  seeBetonyj 
Cardamom  ;  Cassia  ;  Catechu. 

Lead,  relief  for  the  poison  of, 
see  Antidotes. 

Leather,  how  to  make  water- 
proof, see  Boot. 

Leaves,  how  to  rear  trees  from, 
see  Propagation. 

X^eeches,  see  Kidney, 


Legs,  crooked,  to  remedy,  sec 
Bandy-legs  ; — pains  in,  removed 
by  Blisters. 

Lemons,  a  substitute   for,   see 
Berberries. 
Leprosy,  remedyfor,see  Elm-tree, 
Libraries,  how  to  preserve  from 
Insefts,  see  Book. 

Life,  to  destroy,  see  Eutterwort, 

Light,  new  method  of  obtain, 
ing,  see  Air  (Suppl.) 

Lightning,  how  to  secure  beds 
from,  see  Bcd-room. 

Lilies,  effeds  of  keeping  them  in 
bed-chambers,  see  Apoplexy. 

Limbs,  deformed,  how  producecl| 
see  Distortion. 

Lime,  substitutes  for,  see  Oyster- 
shells  ;  InfeAion  ; — Water,  its  use 
in  clarifying  Malt-liquors,  see 
Beer. 

Liqueur,    a  delicious  one,  hovi^ 
made,  see  Quince-trcp. 
Liquid  for  restoring  sour  beer,  and 
dJreftions  for  preparing,  see  Beer, 

Liquors,  hot,  cautions  respeft, 
ing  them  ;  see  Epilepsy. 

Lobsters,  to  preserve,  see  In., 
seds. 

Locked-Jaw  rdieved  by  Castof 
pil ;  see  also  Jaw  ;  Opium. 

Locust,  how  to  destroy,  see 
Caterpillar, 

Longevity,  how  to  promote,  sec 
Life. 

Lozenges,  see  Mint, 

M. 

Magnesia,  its  use  as  an  antidotej 
see  Copper. 

Mahogany,  how  to  Imitate,  see 
Wood, 

Maize,  see  Paper. 

Malt,  substitute  for,  see  Maize  ; 
— how  to  know  the  best  kind  ofi 
see  Brewing  ; — liquors,  their  phy- 
sical properties,  sec  Beer. 

Manna,  see  Bile. 

Manures, 
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Manures,  see  Arsenic  ;  Ashes  ; 
Blood  ;  Bones ;  Chalk-lands ;  Coal ; 
Faggots ;  Gypsum  ;  Horn ;  Insefts ; 
Leaves;  Malt;  Marie;  Pigeon; 
Privies (Suppl.);  Reed;  Saw. dust  ; 
Sea-sludge  j  Sea-waure ;  Sciclcle- 
back,  &c. 

Manuscripts,  &:c.  direftions  for 
preserving,  see  Deeds  ; — to  copy, 
aee  Writing,  and  Letter  (Suppl.) 

Marble,  to  clean,  see  Alabaster. 

Mats,  material  for  making,  see 
Bull-rush. 

Mattresses,  a  valuable  material 
for  stuffing,  see  Moss. 

Maturation,  how  promoted,  see 
,  fig- tree. 

Meadow. Land,  to  increase  its 
fertility,  see  Ashes. 

Mice,  to  destroy  in  Granaries, 
see  Corn  ;  Knee-holiy  ;  Mullein. 

Milk,  see  Air  ;  Anise  ;  Burnet 
the  Ui)land  ;  Cabbage  ;  Salep  ; — 
skimmed,  useful  for  preserving 
animal  Jood,  see  Flesh.meat. 

Milking,  proper  times  of,  see 
Cow. 

Millet,  substitute  for,  seeBIite. 

Mites,  in  grain,  how  to  eradi- 
<;3te,  see  Corn. 

Mock.Turile  Soup,  how  to 
make,  see  Turtle. 

Moles,  to  disperse,  see  Garlic. 

Mordorp-dye,  see  Bistort  the 
Qreat. 

Mortar,  composition  for  mak- 
ing, see  Building. 

Mortifications,  a  specific  for,  see 
Antiseptics  ;  ■ —  checked  by  the 
use  of  the  Cautery. 

Moths,  see  Arvenusly  ;  Chris- 
topher the  Herb  ;  Insefts ;  La- 
vender. 

Mow-burnt,  sec  Barley, 

Mugworr,  see  Paper. 

Mushrooms,  substitutes  for,  see 
Arvenusly  ;-rmay  be  raised  from 
(he  foplar. 
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Musk,  substitute  for,  see  Mos- 
chatel* 

N. 

Nervous  diseases,  remedies  for, 
see  Balm  ;  Blisters  j  Celery  ;  Sage, 

Nephritic  disorders,  relief  for, 
see  Birch-wine;  Cyper.grassj  Rai- 
oin-wine. 

Nettle. seeds,  their  use  In  im- 
proving animal-hair,  see  Horse. 

Night. air,  its  noxious  influence, 
see  Bed-time. 

Night-caps,  thick,  consequences 
of  wearing,  see  Head. 

Nipples,  chapped,  cure  for,  see 
Borax. 

O. 

Oak-bark,  substitutes  for,  see 
Tanning. 

Obstruftlons,  see  Madder ;  Sea* 
water. 

Oil,  how  purified,  see  Charcoal ; 
Sand  ; — afforded  by  the  Angelica; 
Bay. tree;  Beech. mast  ;  Celery; 
Charlock;  Cherry  ;  Gale  ;  Lilac; 
Orange  ;  Privet ;  Rape  j  Ray- 
fish  ;  Acacia  (Suppl.) ;  Sanders  ; 
Stickleback ;  Sun-  flower  ;  Acorns  ; 
Bladder-nut. tree  ;  Cornel-tree  ; 
Nettle;  Nettle-Hemp; — of  Olives, 
a  preventive  of  infeftion,  sec 
Plague. 

Oil-painf,  substitute  for,  see 
Paint  (Suppl.) 

Opium,  substitutes  for, see  Hempj 
Herb-Paris  ; — safe  method  of  tak- 
ing, see  Acids  ; — its  violent  effc^s 
on  the  brain,  see  Anodyne; — exter- 
nally good  for  wounds,  rheuma- 
tisms, Sec.  see  Anodyne  J  Morti- 
fication. 

Orange,  see  Colour-making; — 
dyes,  vegetables  which  yield,  Sas- 
safras ;  Bay-tree  ;  Rhubarb  ;  Li- 
verwort. 

Owls,  use  of,  see  Mouse, 

Oxen, 
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Oxen,  dlreftions  for  the  choice 
of,  sec  Black  Cattle; — for/atten- 
ing,  see  Bullocks  ; — and  Horses, 
comparative  advantages  of,  in  agri- 
culture, see  Horse. 

•  P. 

Packing,  material  for,  see  Moss. 

Pain,  violeut,  remedies  for,  sec 
Anodyne. 

Paintings,  how  to  clean,  see  Pic- 
lure. 

Paljy,  relieved  by  Opium,  see 
Anodyne  j    Bay-treeaj    Blisters 
Fir-tree  ;   Phosphorus  j   Rosemary 

Paper,  materials  for,  see  Aloe 
Bark  j  Bull-rush ;  Burdock  3  Cab 
bage  Palm  ;  Cotton  ;  Cy per- grass 
KctTle  ;  Traveller's- Joy ;  Mallow 
Tree-Mallow  ;  Willow  ;  Bronm 
Hop-bines,  &c. ;  see  also  Book. 

Papier-mache,  see  Amber. 

Paste,  for  book-binders,  to  pre- 
vent ^orms,  see  Books ; — substi- 
tute for,  see  Asphodel ;  Chps- 
nuta. 

Peach-colour  dye,  see  Rose. 

Pearl-white,  see  Colour- making. 

Pears,  dwarf,  method  of  pro- 
ducing, see  Dwarf-trees. 

Perfume,  see  Orange. 

Perspiration,  how  to  promote, 
see  Bathing;  Bath;  Consump- 
tion ; — profuse,  how  checked,  see 
Soda. 

Phlebotomy,  see  Blood-letting. 

Phlegm,  to  attenuate,  see  Birtli- 
"wort. 

Pica,  or  longing,  remedy  for,  see 
Sea- wrack. 

Pickles,  new,  sec  Buck-bean; 
Caraway. 

Pigeons,  food  for,  see  Vetch. 

Pine-tree,  the  Scotch,  its  uses, 
and  method  of  culture,  see  Fir. 

Plants,  treatment  of,  see  Irrita- 
bility ; — proper  for  moist  ground, 
see  Draining  j — best  method  of 
packing,    see    Exotics  j— how  to  ; 


preserve  with  their  natural  freah-* 
ness,  see  Herbal, 

Plant-louse,  see  Hot-house. 

Plasters,  see  Fir-tree ;  OJivc-tree. 

Plethoric  individuals,  rules  for, 
see  Diet, 

Pleurisy,  medicine  for,  sec  Milk- 
wort. 

Plough,  the  Drill,  see  Drilling. 

Poisons,  antidotes  for  vegetable, 
see  Acids ; — for  mineral,  see  An- 
tidotes. 

Ponds,  how  to  stock,  see  Carp 
(Suppl.) ;  and  Fish. 

Pork,  best  method  of  salting,  see 
Beef. 

Posts,  best  substance  for  mak- 
ing, sec  Acacia  ;  Larch-tree,  &c. 

Pot-ash,  see  Alkali,  vegetable. 

Potatoes,  mobt  economical  me- 
thod of  cooking,  see  Steam ; — uti- 
lity of,  as  food,  see  Diet. 

Pottage,  recipe  for  making,  see 
Diet. 

Poultry,  vegetables,  &c.  which 
fatten,  see  Acacia  (Suppl.)  ;  Buck- 
wheat ;  Chafer ;  Duck's  -  meat  ; 
Millet;  Nettle. 

Pounce,  see  Juniper. 

Prints,  see  Bleaching. 

Pruning,  see  Apple-tree. 

Puddings,  ingredient  for,  see 
Fescue-grass  ; — to  improve,  see 
Panada ; — best  method  of  dressing, 
see  Steam. 

Purgatives,  see  Bindweed ;  Buck- 
thorn ;  Fox-glove ;  Jalap ;  Liver- 
wort ;  Mandrake ;  Plum  -  tree  j 
Scamraony ;  Senna  ;  Stone-crop. 

Purple-dye,  seeHeaih;  Linen  3 
Cornei-tree; — pigments,  vegetables 
which  afford,  see  Bilberry,  &c. 

Putrefa6tion,  how  prevented,  seQ 
Charcoal. 

Putrid  Diseases,  see  Fever. 

Q. 

Quinsy,  remedies  for,  see  Aca« 
cia}  Anise  j  Cudweed, 

Rab* 
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.    Babbits,   food  for,    see  Milk- 
I'histle. 

Rats,  how  to  disperse,  see  Gar- 
lic ;  Granaries ;  Valerian. 

Ravens,  singular  efficaty  of  their 
gastric  juice,  see  Cancer. 

Red  Dyes,  vegetables  which  af- 
ford, see  Birch-tree  j  Bloodwort ; 
Cheese-rennet;  Goose -grass  3  Rhu- 
barb ;  Sloe-tree  J  Sumach- tree j 
Madder  j  Marjofarti ;  Mordants. 

Red-water,    in  Sheep,    to  re- 
move, see  Parsley. 
'     Rennet,  substitutes  for,  see  But- 
ter-wort ;  Cheese-rennet. 

Resin,  see  Poplar. 
Rheumatism,  relieved  by  Opium ; 
see  also  Anodyne ;  Bagnio ;  Blis- 
ters ;  Bryony;  Buxton-water ;  Ca- 
jeput-oil;  Camphor;  Dock  ;  Elec- 
tricity i  Fir-tree ;  Flax  ;  Lac  ;  Mi- 
neral Waters;  Mustard;  Pitch; 
Vichy-water,   &c. 

Rice,  substitute  for,  see  Millet. 

Rickets,  remedy  for,  see  Mad- 
der. 

Ripple,  see  Clover. 

Rock-salt,  its  advantage  in  pick- 
ling, &c.  see  Beef. 

Roofs,  tire-proof,  how  to  make, 
see  Reed. 

Rope,  materials  for,  see  Atoe ; 
Birch-tree. 

Rose-pink,  see  Colour-making. 

Rot,  in  sheep,  by  what  occa- 
sioned, and  method  of  cure,  see 
Cattle  ;  Sundew  ; — remedies  for, 
see  Buck-bean ;  Parsley  ;  Salt ; 
&c. 


Salad,  vegetables  which  rnay  be 
eaten  as,  see  Avens  ;  Bell-flower ; 
Brook- lime  ;  Burdock  ;  Burnet 
theUpland:  Lungwort ; — improve- 
ment in,  see  Borage  ;  Ox-eye. 

Salt,  see  Beef; — how  to  recover 
from  Pickle,  see  Baeon  ; — method' 
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of  purifyiag,  see  Basket-salt; — <jf 
Lemons,  substitute  for,  see  Sorrel ; 
—springs,  indication  of,  see  Staf- 
-B^ort ; — water,  improved  ni(*thoi 
of  distilling,  see  Air. 

Sap-green,  how  prepared,  see 
Green. 

Saponaceous  Plants,  which  may- 
be substituted  for  soap,  see  Bur- 
dock ;  Horse-chesnnt ;  Orache  j ' 
Soap- wort ;  Wake-Robin. 

Sassafras,  its  use  in  brewing  and 
distilling,  see  Bay-tree, 

Scab,  in  Sheep,  siee'Dock  j  Ele- 
campane ;   Parsley.'  ■      "    ■ 
Scald-he.ld,  remedy  fer,  see  Etc 
campane. 

Scarlet  Dye,  see  Liverwart. 
Sciatica,  see  Rue. 
Scouring,  in  cattle.  Sec  Calf. 
Scurvy,  remedies  for,   see  Agri- 
mony ;  Alum  ;  Angelica  ;  Anise ; 
Cheese-rennet ;     Cheltcnham-wa* 
ter;  Citron;   Coffee;  Colt's-fiwt j 
Garlic  ;    Goose-grass  ;    Lac  ;    Sa- 
lep-;  Sea-waure,  &c. 

Sea,  to  prevent  its  encroach- 
ments, see  Lime-grass. 

Secretions,  to  promote,  see  Sa- 
vin ;  Scurvy-grass;  Senna;  This- 
tle. 

Sheep,  food  for,  see  Acacia 
(Suppl.)  ;  Arrow -grass  ;  Bell- 
tlovver;  Bird-cherry;  Bistort; 
Boorcole  ;  Buckthorn  ;  Burnet ; 
Catch  weed  ;  .  Catmint ;  Chcese- 
rer.iiet;  Cherry;  Christopher  the 
Herb  ;  Cinquefoil ;  Colt's-foot  j 
Corn-cockle  ;  Cornel- tree  ;  Corn- 
salad  ;  Cow- wheat ;  Cress  ;  Dod- 
der ;  Dog's-tail-grass ;  Dropwort; 
Dyer's-grcen-weed  ;  Eye-bright ; 
Fescue-grass ;  Feverfew  ;  Furze ; 
Germander;  Gold- of -Pleasure  ; 
Goose-foot ;  Goose-grass ;  Gout- 
weed  ;  Hop;  Horse-beans ;  House- 
leek  ;  John's- wort ;  Juniper  ;  Jvy  ; 
Knaweil ;  Ladles'  Mantle  ;  Ladies' 
Smock  ;  Lark-spur';  Lentil ;  Lilv'; 

Lo- 
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Lovage  ;  Lungwort ;  Marjoram  ; 
Meadow-grass  ;  MeJick ;  Mo- 
therwort ;  Nightshade  ;  Oat ; 
Ox-Eye  ;  Parsley  ;  Parsnep  ;  Pea  ; 
Plantain  the  Ribwort :  Primrose  ; 
Quaking-grass ;  Rupture-wort  ; 
Rye  ;  Safflowcr ;  Salt.wort  ;  Sca- 
bious, the  field,  and  small ;  Sloe. 
tree  ;  Snake-weed  ;  Sneezewort  ; 
Solomon's. Seal  ;  Sow-thistle  ; 
Speedwell;  Spindle-tree;  Spur- 
rey  ;  Star. wort ;  Woodroof,  Yar- 
row. 

Shrubs,  method  of  conveying 
from  a  distance,  sec  Plant  (Suppl.) 

Silk-worms,  food  for,  see  Cow. 
slip;   Elm-tree. 

Smoke  of  lamps,  &c.  how  to 
colled^,  see  Smoking. 

Smut,  how  to  cure,  see  Arsenic  ; 
Barley  ;  Corn. 

Snake,  remedy  for  the  bite  of; 
sec  Ammonia. 

Soap,  substitutes  for,  see  Ful- 
ler's-Earth  ;  Saw-dust. 

Soporifics  ;  see  Dog's-Mercury. 

Sore. throat,  remedies  for,  see 
Abstinence;  Elder.tree; Fixed. air. 

Soups,  ingredient  for,  see  Fescue- 
grass  ; — their  injurious  effefts  on 
invalids,  see  Beef-tea. 

Spanish. flies,  caution  against  the 
indiscriminate  use  of,  see  Blisters ; 
— substitutes  for,  see  Butter-cup; 
Crow -foot. 

Spasmodic?,  see  Opium. 

Spinach,  substitutes  for,  see 
Blite;  Daisy. 

Spine,  see  Distortion. 

Spirits,  haw  to  correfl,  see 
Charcoal ; — afforded  by  the  fruit 
of  the  Dog-rose;  Guinea. corn; 
Hawthorn  ;  Quicken. tree,  &c. 

Splinters  to  promote  the  extrac 
tion  of,  see  Needlci  the  Shep. 
herd's. 

Sprains,  sec  Liniment ;  Spirit 
of  Wine. 


Spur,  in  grain,  remedy  for,  stC 
Corn. 

Stables,  8cc.  how^  to  purify,  sec 
Fumigation. 

Staggers,  in  horses,  to  prevent^ 
sec  Goats. 

Starch,  plants  which  afford,  see 
Arrow-head  ;  Arrow-root ;  Bry- 
ony, the  White  ;  Burdock  ;  Coin- 
frey  ;  Pile- wort  ;  Snow-drop; 
Solomon's. seal  ;  Wake-robin,  &c. 

Sternutatory  ;  sec  Mustard,  the 
Hedge. 

Stings  of  insefts,  remedy  for, 
see  Bee  (Suppl.);  Gnat ;  Tar. 

Stomachic,  see  Mugwort. 

Strangury,  see  Gum-arabic, 

Straw,  see  Thatching. 

Stvptics,  see  Agaric;  Bistort; 
Gall';  PufF.ball  ;Sliepherd's.Purse} 
Sponge;  Sumach -tree;  Tourni- 
quet, &c. 

Sudorifics,  see  Diaphoretics. 

Suffocation  by  vapour,  treat- 
ment for,  see  Charcoal. 

Sugar,  substitute  for,  sec  Mo- 
lasses. 

Sulphur,  see  Lead. 

Surfeit  in  horses,  see  Parsley. 

Swallowing,  difficulty  of,  howr 
relieved,  sec  Mezereon. 

Sweet. meat,  see  Lemon. 

Swellings,  remedies  for,  see 
Fenugreek;  Goose-grass;  Holly; 
Nightshade,  the  Deadly  j  Ox-eye; 
Sea-water  ;  Sponge, 

Sympathetic-Ink,  sec  Bismuth, 

T. 

Table-beer,  recipe  for  making, 
see  Beer. 

Tanning,  substitutes  for  Oak- 
bark  in,  see  Angelica;  Avens; 
Berberries  ;  Birch-tree  ;  Bistort 
the  Great  ;  Briar  ;  Broom ;  Bur- 
net the  Great  ;  Burweed,  (Suppl.) 
Clary  ;  Dock  ;  Feverfew  ;  Hofe- 
hound  the  White  ;  Larch-tree;  La. 
vender  i 
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vender. Thrift;  Loosestrife; Myr- 
tle; Silver. weed;  Sloe-tree;  Tor- 
mentil ;  Trefoil;  Yarrow. 

Tapioca,  substitute  for,  see 
Orchis. 

Tea,  substitutes  for,  see  Ash ; 
Betony  ;  Bilberry  ; — to  make  from 
Beef  ;  see  Beef- tea. 

Teeth,  purifier  of,  see  Dock. 

Test-stones,  see  Basaltes. 

Thatch,  how  to  render  Fire- 
proof, see  Moss. 

Thistle,  its  use,  see  Paper. 

Timber,  to  preserve  from  de- 
cay, see  Beech-tree, 

Tippling,  see  Clover. 

Tobacco,  substitutes  for,  see 
Buck-bean;  Cudweed;  Milk- 
weed ;  Pea,  the  Heath  ;  Sumach- 
tree  ; — to  improve,  see  Larkspur. 

Tonics,  see  Bitters ;  Buck- 
thorn ;  &c. 

Tooth. ach,  relieved,  and  cured 
by  iEther  ;  Agitation  ;  Anemone  ; 
Cajeput.oil ;  Marjoram  ;  Opium  ; 
Thyme,  &c. 

Touch-stones,  see  Basaltes, 

Trees,  best  method  of  rooting 
up,  see  Berne. machine  ; — to  de- 
fend from  the  injuries  of  Animals, 
see  Diseases  of  Plants  ; — frost-bit- 
ten, how  to  recover,  see  Frost  ; — 
blasted,  see  Lightning  ; — injured, 
composition  for,see  Blight  (Suppl.) 

Trout,  &c.  how  to  carry  alive 
to  a  considerable  distance,  see  Fish, 

Tulips,  how  to  preserve,  see 
Flower. 

Tumors,  see  Swellings ; — in 
horses,  to  discuss,  see  Poll-Evil. 

Turf,  guide  in  digging  for,  see 
Sundew. 

Turnip.fly,  how  to  extirpate, 
see  Cabbage,  and  Fly. 

U.  V. 

Vapours,  mephitic,  to  disperse, 
see  Vinegar. 
Varnish,  see  Eggs; — vegetables, 
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«S:c.  which  yield,  see  Aloe  ;  Am- 
ber ;  Bitumens;  Copal. 

Veal  and  Lamb,  how  preserved 
in  Germany,  sec  Flesh-meat. 

Vegetables,  to  keep  ;  see  Pre- 
servation ;  how  to  proted  from 
cold,  see  Frost ; — poisonous,  how 
to  deprive  of  their  injurious  qua, 
lity,  see  Cassava  ; — when  putrid, 
to  corred,  see  Charcoal  ; — proper 
time  of  watering,  see  Cold. 

Veneering,  materials  for,  see 
Broom,  the  Common  ;  Traveller's- 
Joy. 

Venison,  its  properties  as  food, 
and  best  method  of  preparing,  see 
Deer. 

Vermifuges,  substances  pVoper 
for,  see  Fern  ;  Gamboge  ;  Liver- 
wort, the  green-ground ;  Mulberry- 
tree  ;  Sugar  ;  Spurge. laurel  ;•  Tan- 
sy ;    Timothy  .grass. 

Vermin,  to  prevent  their  depre- 
dations, see  Aloe  ;  Oil; — in  Cat- 
tle, remedy  iOr,  see  Meadow  Saf- 
fron. J- 

Vigogne  dye,  see  Bell.fl6wer, 
Mezereon,  &c. 

Vinegar,  vegetables  whence  it 
may  be  prepared,  see  Bramble ; 
Citron  ;  Quicken-tree  ; — an  excel- 
lent article  for  making,  see  Grains. 

Violet  dye,  see  Rose. 

Vulneraries,  see  '  Anemone  ; 
Daisy;  Leadwort. 

Ulcers,  remedies  for,  see  Ane- 
mone ;  Arsenic  ;  Basiiicon  ;  Birth- 
wort  ;  Buckthorn  ;  Cock-roach  ; 
Euphorbium  ;  Lousewort ;  Night- 
shade, the  Deadly  ;  Sorrel ;  Verdi- 
grease  ; — how  checked,  see  Cau- 
tery ; — of  the  throat,  remedies  for, 
see  Mustard,  the  Hedge. 

Ultramarine,  substitute  for,  see 
Smalt. 

Urine,  discharge  of,  to  prevent, 
see  Rum  ;  Squill ; — retention  of, 
efficacious  remedies  tor,  see  Gourd  ; 
Ice,   &c» 

LI  Walls, 
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Walls,  cheap  plaster  for,  see 
Cement. 

Warm. Bathing,  dire^ions  for, 
see  Bath. 

Warts,  to  destroy,  see  Ammo- 
nia ;   Poppy,  the  Horned. 

Waste. Land,  how  to  improve, 
see  Moor. 

Water,  its  utility  to  debilitated 
persons,  wiien  impregnated  with 
ferruginous  particles,  see  Baths; — 
to  purify,  see  Alum  ; — salt,  how 
to  make  fresh,  see  Sea-water  ; — 
its  advantage  as  a  beverage,  see 
Drinking  ; — Colours,  how  to  pre- 
pare, see  Colour-making  ; — Level, 
see  Irrigation. 

Wax,  vegetables  from  which  it 
is  collefted,  see  Bees. 

Weights,  and  ponderous  bodies, 
machine  for  raising,  see  Jack. 

Wells,  how  to  purify,  see  Air  ; 
. — bad  consequences  of  the  present 
mode  of  lining  them,  see  Bricks. 

Wheat,  best  method  of  preserv- 
ing, see  Corn  (Suppl.) ;  Granary  ; 
■ — German  method  of  blanching, 
see  Barley  ; — sprouted,  how  to  re- 
medy, see  Corn. 

Wheel-drag,  an  useful  one  de- 
scribed, see  Drag. 

White-lead,  substitutds  for,  see 
Paint,  and  Zinc. 

Wicks  for  Candles,  see  Cotton- 
grass. 

Wigs,  j>ernicious  consequences 
of  wearing,  see  Hair-powder. 

Wine,  to  clarify,  see  Albumen  ; 
AUim  ;  Common  Burnet  Saxifrage; 
• — to  improve  its  flavour,  see  Bur- 
net, the  Upland  ;  —  Vegetables 
which  yield,  seeAlder-tiee;  Birch. 
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tree  ;  Bird-cherry  ;  Bramble  j  BM- 
berries  ;  Sycamore. tree  ;  Quince- 
tree,  &c. — bottles,  see  Bottle. 

Wood,  compo->ition  for  preserv. 
ing,  see  Board  ; — how  to  stain,  see 
Mahogany  ; — to  silver,  see  Bis. 
muih  ; — to  prevent  the  combustion 
of,  see  Alum. 

Wood-caterpillars,  how  destroy, 
ed,  see  Caterpillar. 

Wool,  undressed,  its  use,  see 
Moth;— best  method  of  preserving, 
see  Cloth}  —  substitute  for,  see 
Willow. 

Wounds,  of  Horses,  how  to  treat, 
see  Horses; — remedies  for,  see  Ba- 
silicon;  Carolina-Poplar  ;  Fir-tree  ; 
Needle,  the  Common  Shepherd's  ; 
Opium. 

Worms,  to  destroy,  see  Aloe  ; 
Box  ;  Loose-strife ;  Mustard,  the 
Hedge,  &c. 

Writings,  easy  mode  of  Copy- 
ing, see  Letter  (Suppl.) 

Y. 

Yarn,  materials  for,  see  Duck's, 
meat ;  Woundwort. 

Yaws,  see  Limes. 

Yeast,  experiments  to  make  ar- 
tificial, see  Fermentation. 

Yellow-dyes,  substances  which 
yield,  see  Acacia  ;  Agrimony,  the 
Common ;  Agrimony,  the  Hemp  j 
Balsamine  ;  Berberries ;  Birch- 
tree  ;  Alder  Buckthorn  ;  Purging 
Buckthorn;  Buck-wheat;  Burdock, 
the  Lesser ;  Chamomile  ;  Crab, 
tree  ;  Feverfew  ;  Furze  ;  Fustic  ; 
Gale ;  Golden-Rod  ;  Herb-Robert  ; 
Horn-beam;  John's-wort;  Mari- 
gold ;  Moss ;  Mugwort^  Nettle; 
Plum-tree  ;  Peplar ;  Ragwort. 


*»*  As  this  Index  of  Fafts  has  been  hastily  compiled,  the  Reader 
is  requested  to  supply  the  occasional  deficiencies,  or  omissions,  by  re- 
verting either  to  the  primary  articles,  or  by  consulting  tlie  Indices  of 
S/aonyms,  &c.  which  are  prefixed  to  each  Volume. 
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Althoitgh  the  Plates  belonging  to  the  Domestic  ERCVCLorjEDi  a 
have  not  been  regularly  numbered,  yet  they  should  be  placed  in  the  fol- 
lowir.g  order,  so  as  io  front  the  pages  here  stated. 


FACE. 


1.  Floating   Baths  at  Hamburgh      -       (PI.   i.)  Vol.1.  189 

2.  Ditto         -         -        ditto        -         (PI.  2.)  ditto  -       190 

3.  Bedstead  for  the  Sick  and  Wounded     -    -    -  ditto  .       212 

4.  Ice-boais  newly  invented,  &c.         -        -'  ditto  -       299 

5.  One-horse  Cart         -         _         _         _         _  ditto  ~       445 

6.  Mr.  T.  Harland's  Churn,  &c.         -         -  ditto  -      525 

7.  A  Weighing  Crane,  invented  by  Mr.  An- 

drews        _          _           _           _               Vol.  II,  94 

8.  Rev.  J.  Cooke's  Drill  Machinery            -  ditto  -       16S 

9.  Dr.   Darwin's  Improvements  of  the  Drill 

Plough  (Plate  i.)  -  -  -  ditto  -  172 
10.  Dr.  Darwin's  Improvements  of  the  Drill 

Plough  (Plate  2.)          -             -             -  ditto  -       178 

IT.  Instruments  for  recovering  the  Drowned       .  ditto  -       189 

12.  Implements  of  Restoration  from  Drowning     _  ditto  -       190 

13.  American  Fire-Engine  -  -  ditto  -  284 
J4.  Portable  Machine  for  loading  and  unloading 

Goods             -             -             -             -     Vol.  III.  119 
15.  Mr.  T.  Rustall's  Family  Mill  and  Boulter  ditto  -       208 
j6.  Macliine  for  Draining  Ponds,  without  disturb- 
ing the  Mud             _             _             _  ditto  -      420 

17.  M.  Baume's  Mill  for  grinding  Potatoes  diito  -      435 

18.  American  Pump  Engine             -              -  ditto  -       ^^z 

19.  White  Saxifrage  (coloured)  -  -  Vol.  IV.  25 
»o.  Mr.  Antis's  Improved  Spinning  Wheel  -  ditto  -  116 
zi.  Mr.  Robert  Salmon's  Improved  Machine 

for  cutting  Straw  _  _  _  ditto  --  1^2 
az.  Count  RiEiCH's  newly. invented  Straw-cutter  ditto  -  jrj 
2^  Mr.  Andrew  Meikle's  Improved  Thrash- 
ing Machine  _  _  _  ditto  -  209 
84.  Mr.  Besant's  Undershot  Water-wheel,  &c.  ditto  -  248 
a5..  Wabhirig  Machine,  invented  in  Germany  -  ditto  -  290 
a6.  Mr.  H.Sar  J E ant's  Machinefor  raising  Water  ditto  -  297 
Xj.  Rev.  T.  C.  Running's  Turnip  Drill,  &c, 

(Plate  I.  Suppl.)  -  -  -  ditto  -  416 
aS.  Messrs.  T.  and  J.  Polfreeman's  Improved 

Winnowing  Machine         -         -         -  ditto  -       454 
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